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Tue following biographical hints respecting the author of this 
work, will not perhaps be unacceptable to those who may make 
use of it; while they may help to form a juster estimate of the 
nature and relative character of the present Grammar, as com- 
pared with the other writings of the same author, and with the 
works of contemporary Grammarians. The life of a scholar, and 
especially of a German scholar, is usually barren of incidents ; 
and it is chiefly the character and progress of his intellectual 
development, as exhibited in the various productions of his pen, 
that furnish the subjects and. mark the epochs of his biography. 

Philip Charles Buttmann was born at Frankfort on the Maine, 
Oct. 5, 1764. After the usual preparation, he pursued his stud- 
ies at the University of Gottingen; not without distinction, it 
would seem, for we soon afterwards find him as an instructor 
and governor in the family of the Prince of Anhalt Dessau. But 
he appears early to have preferred a life of private study ; avoid- 
ing in this way the responsibilities and absorbing duties of a 
public teacher; and devoting himself, without the abstractions 
of public obligation, to philological pursuits and investigations. 
With this view he fixed his residence at Berlin, where he lived 
for many years as a private citizen; and where, in the free use 
of the treasures of the Royal Library, and in social intercourse 
and interchange of views with Heindorf and Spalding, at that 
time distinguished professors in the Gymnasia of Berlin, he ar- 
rived at those results and adopted those principles, which he has 
spread before the world in his various grammatical and philolog- 
ical treatises. The first edition of his Grammar appeared at 
Berlin in 1792. In 1800 he was appointed a Secretary of the 
Royal Library, and became at a later period one of the Librarians 
in chief. At the same time he accepted the appointment of 
Professor in one of the principal Gymnasia of Berlin, that of 
Joachimsthal. He became also an active member of the philo- 
logical class in the Royal Academy of Sciences; and to this source 
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we owe many of his smaller essays and treatises. On the estab- 
lishment of the University of Berlin in 1809, he seems by choice 
not to have taken part in it as a regular professor; but the ex- 
citement inspired by the establishment of so noble an institution. 
and daily intercourse with the corps of distinguished scholars thus 
collected,—as Wolf, Niebuhr, Savigny, Schleiermacher, and at a 
later period Bekker, Bockh, and others,—imparted new vigour 
to his exertions; and led him, if not to a wider range of study, 
yet to the exhibition of greater productive power, and to a more 
extensive communication of the results of his researches. As a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, he enjoyed the privilege of 
delivering lectures or of otherwise imparting instruction in the 
University ; and of this he availed himself so far as to have pri- 
vate philological classes. With Wolf he engaged in the publica- 
tion of the Museum Antiquitatis ; and several of the most solid 
articles of that work are from his pen. In 1816 he completed 
the edition of Quinctilian commenced by his friend Spalding, and 
left imperfect at his decease. In 1821 he gave to the public a 
new and enlarged edition of the Scholia on the Odyssey, discov- 
ered by Angelo Maio. Several of his smaller treatises were after- 
wards collected and revised by himself, and published in two 
volumes, entitled ‘Mythologus,’ Berlin, 1827-29. 

But the great labour of his life lies before the world in his 
grammatical works; which, from a narrow beginning, grew up 
in a course of years into a wide and comprehensive system. His 
first work appeared, as mentioned above, in 1792, and was little 
more than an outline of the Greck accidence. In the subsequent 
editions he continued to interweave the results of his investiga- 
tions, until the fourth edition assumed the character of a more 
complete and scientific treatise of Greck grammar. In this form 
it remained without any essential change of plan, but not with- 
out important additions and improvements, until the publication 
of the twelfth edition in 1826. 

In the mean time he had published at an early period an ab- 
stract of this work, made from the sixth edition, for the use of 
lower schools and younger pupils, under the title of Schul-Gram- 
matik, This smaller Grammar reached its eighth edition in 
1826, during the author’s life-time; and the ninth edition of it 
was issued in 1831, after his decease. 

The larger Grammar, in the course of its successive editions 
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and enlargements, had become, to use the language of the author 
himself, ‘an intermediate thing between a school-book and a 
work of a higher scientific character.’ In support of the views 
and principles propounded in it, the author had often felt it ne- 
cessary to introduce critical discussions, which were foreign to the 
nature of such a work; and which contributed to swell its size, 
without adding to its value for those for whom it was more par- 
ticularly designed. Hence, so early as the year 1816, he had 
entered upon the compilation of a more extensive and scientific 
grammatical work, a complete grammatical index or Thesaurus 
of the Greek language, which should embody the results of the 
labours of his life in a form adapted to the use of more advanced 
scholars. This is the Ausfihrliche Sprachlehre, or ‘ Copious 
Greek Grammar,’ so often referred to in the following pages. 
The first volume appeared in 1819; the second, in two parts, in 
1825 and 1827. The second volume contained also a supplement 
of large additions and corrections to the first. A new edition of 
the first volume, including these corrections, was commenced 
during the author’s life, and finished in 18380, after his decease. 
The second volume also appeared anew in 1839, with additions 
from the scholarly pen of Lobeck. This work, extensive as it is, 
embraces only the part of grammar relating to the Forms of 
Words; the Syntax Buttmann did not live to complete. 

This Thesaurus every where exhibits, of course, critical dis- 
cussions and investigations, which could not have place in the 
earlier work. Other similar discussions, which did not properly. 
fall within the plan even of the Thesaurus, particularly those 
relating to the signification of words, the author collected and 
published in a separate treatise, entitled: ‘ Lextlogus, or Illus- 
trations of Greck words, chiefly in Homer and Hesiod.’ The 
first volume was published in 1818; and again, together with a 
second, in 1825. This is often referred to in the following pages. 

The publication of these works afforded an appropriate occa- 
sion for some change in the plan of the earliest, now become the 
intermediate Grammar. Accordingly, in the twelfth edition, 
1826, most of the merely critical discussions were omitted, while 
many additional resu/ts were introduced. In this way, too, room 
was gained for an extension of the Syntax. In the thirteenth 
edition, 1829, the last which the author lived to prepare, these 
objects were further pursued and completed ; and the work thus 
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became in form, what it was intended to be in fact, viz. a body 
of results respecting the grammar of the Greek language, ar- 
ranged with strict attention to philosophical system, as well as 
to accuracy, neatness, and perspicuity. Whoever consults this 
work, cannot fail to perceive, that its statements rest on the pro- 
found investigations of a penetrating, practical, and philosophic 
mind ; while the reasonings and documents by which these state- 
ments are supported, must in general be sought in the more copi- 
ous works referred to above. In the Syntax, however, this last 
remark applied at that time with less force. This part of gram- 
mar had not elsewhere been treated of by Buttmann; and, as he 
himself remarks, would require a separate volume to do it justice. 
The Syntax, as revised for the last time by its author, was a 
collection of general principles, perspicuously and philosophically 
' arranged, and accompanied in some parts with a sufficient copi- 
ousness of details; while in other portions much was left to the 
judgment and discretion of the learner. 

Buttmann was not a mere recluse,—a scholar acquainted only 
with books, and deriving his views and principles merely by way 
of inference from untried theories. Himself a teacher, and liv- 
ing in the midst of a great capital, in daily and social intercourse 
with eminent scholars and practical instructors, every thing he 
has written bears the impress of practical application and prac- 
tical utility. His works everywhere exhibit comprehensive learn- 
ing, united with perspicuity and terseness, and with that prac- 
tical sagacity and tact which are essential to the success of every 
teacher. In this respect he differed widely from Matthie ; whose 
Grammar is a vast mass of excellent materials, which the author 
knew not how to reduce to order and philosophic method. 

The latter years of Buttmann’s life were embittered by severe 
physical suffering. His body was racked by rheumatic affections, 
which deprived him in a great measure of the use of his limbs, 
and finally terminated his days, Jan. 21, 1829. For several pre- 
ceding winters he had been confined to his house. The writer 
of these lines had the pleasure of an interview with him about a 
year before his death. He was seated before a table in a large 
arm-chair, bolstered up with cushions, and with his feet on pil- 
lows; before him was a book, the leaves of which his swollen 
and torpid hands were just able to turn over; while a member 
of his family acted as amanuensis. That book was his earliest 
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work, the intermediate Grammar. He was in this way preparing 
the thirteenth edition, which he lived just long enough to complete. 

It was this work, with these his last corrections, which eight- 
een years ago the Translator presented to the American public. 
It was favourably received ; and a second edition, published in 
1839, has been for several years out of print. 

Meanwhile the study of the Greek language and literature has 
made rapid and extensive progress, especially in Germany ; and 
the Grammar of Buttmann has not remained stationary. No 
less than five large editions have been published since his de- 
cease; the last of which, the eighteenth, was issued near the 
close of 1849. The recent editions have been prepared for the 
press by the author’s son, Alexander Buttmann, who has occu- 
pied for several years the post of Headmaster (Oberlehrer) in the 
Royal Gymnasium at Potsdam; a station similar to that which 
his father held in Berlin. The changes and improvements in the 
Grammar have been gradually introduced, as occasion arose and 
experience dictated. The seventeenth edition (1845) exhibited 
an almost entire reconstruction of the Syntax ; and the like char- 
acter of revision and improvement marks the subsequent and last 
edition, from which the present translation has been made. 

It is no slight praise of the son, to say that he has ably and 
successfully carried forward the plan of his distinguished parent, 
with a like spirit, and with like results. We find every where 
the same careful revision and elaboration; the same judicious 
expansion and adaptation of the work to the progress of knowl- 
edge; the same uncommon clearness and practical tact, which 
mark the successful teacher; and, not least, the same general 
impress of practical application and utility. The son, like the 
father, has avoided extremes and all mere innovations; and has 
rested satisfied, in respect to things already known, with calling 
them by their familiar names, without striving to attract notice 
by a new nomenclature or unusual phraseology. 

The Syntax, in particular, has been expanded and rewritten, 
with the aid of all the various theories and extensive investiga- 
tions of the last twenty years. In its present form, it is perhaps 
surpassed in symmetry and fullness by no other one of a like 
character; while few, if any, can compare with it in clearness, 
precision, and practical utility. The Indexes also have been 
greatly enlarged, and rendered more complete. 
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Hence it is, that the same qualities of progress and improve- 
ment, which secured to the Grammar of Buttmann an almost 
exclusive currency in his own country during his life-time, have 
enabled it to maintain unimpaired its high standing in the Ger- 
man schools and universities since the author’s decease. The 
frequent and large editions which have been published, testify 
conclusively, that it is still, as it has now been for more than 
half a century, THE CiassicaL anD NationaL GREEK GRAMMAR 
OF GERMANY. 

In formerly making this work accessible to his countrymen 
generally, the Translator hoped and believed that he was doing 
service to the cause of Greek literature among us. If he may 
accept the testimony of many of our most distinguished Greek 
scholars, his expectation has not been disappointed. In the like 
confidence, he has again not shunned the labour of this revised 
translation of the original work as improved; and he cannot but. 
hope, that it will be received with increased favour by American 
scholars. Whoever will take pains to compare, will speedily 
perceive, that in the most important portions, and especially in 
the Syntax, this is the translation of almost a new work. 

The Translator can lay claim to no higher merit than that of 
having endeavoured to give a faithful transcript of the original. 
A few additions have been silently made from the author's other 
works; and occasionally a note or explanation, which secmed 
necessary, has been subjoined, to which the signature of the 
Translator is affixed. It must not, however, be imagined, that 
the translation of such a work from the German is without its 
peculiar difficulties. A Greek phrase or particle may often be 
happily illustrated by a Grerman idiom, to which there is no cor- 
responding one in English; while not unfrequently that may be 
exemplified by a single word or phrase in English, which requires 
a circumlocution in German. In all such cases, the Translator 
has endeavoured to exercise his best judgment; and it is hoped, 
that the learner will not have occasion for complaint in this re- 
spect. It has also been his constant effort to retain in the trans- 
lation, so far as possible, the definiteness and perspicuity of the 
original. EDWARD ROBINSON. 


Union Theological aa 
New York, Feb. 1851. 
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GREEK INDEX 


FOR THE STUDENT. 


In all references to sections and their subdivisions, nv. marks 
the main subdivisions; #. stands for Note; and m. refers to the 
figures in the margin of some of the sections. 


INTRODUCTION. 


$1. Genera, View or THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND ITS DIALECTS. 


1. Toe Greek language (fwv7 “EXAnvixn), like all other lan- 
guages, had its various dialects (ésdAextor) ; all of which, how- 
ever, may be referred back to two principal ones, viz. the Doric 
(7 Awpxn, Awpis) and the Ionic (7) "Iwvixn, Ids), which belonged 
to the two great Grecian tribes of the like names. 

2. The Doric dialect prevailed in almost the whole interior of 
Greece, in Italy, and in Sicily. It was harsher, and made upon 
the ear, in consequence of the predominant long a (§ 27. n. 5), an 
impression which the Greeks call mAareacues, broad pronuncia- 
tion. It was on the whole a less cultivated dialect. A branch 
of it was the Molic (7 Atodnn, Aionis). 

3. The lonic tribe in the earlier ages chiefly inhabited Attica, 
and sent out thence colonies to the coasts of Asia Minor. These 
colonies took the lead both of the mother tribe and of all the other 
Greeks in general improvement; and hence the names Ionians 
and Ionic came to be applied chiefly, and at last exclusively, to 
them and their dialect. The Ionic dialect is the softest of all, in 
consequence of its many vowels. But the Aftic (9 ‘Arrixn, 'Ar- 
Gis), that is, the language of the primitive Ionians in Attica (the 
Attics, Athenians), soon overshadowed all the other dialects; 
avoiding with Attic elegance and address both the harshness of 
the Doric and the softness of the Ionic. 

Note 1. Other minor branches of these dialects, such as the Beotic, La- 
conic, Thessalian, etc. are known only from single words and forms, and 
through scattered notices, inscriptions, etc. 

4. As the mother of all the dialects, we must assume an orig- 
inal ancient Greek language, out of which each dialect naturally 
retained more or less. Hence it is to be explained how the Gram- 
marians can talk of Doricisms, olicisms, and even Atticisms, in 
the old Ionic Greek of Homer. Generally, however, it was eus- 
tomary to call that which was usual or frequent in any one dia- 
lect, by the name of that dialect ; even when it happened to occur 
singly in the others. In this way must be explained, e. g. the Do- 
ricisms so called in Attic writers, and Attic forms in writers who 
otherwise did not employ the Attic dialect at all.* 

5. To the same ancient language belong also, for the most part, 
the poetic forms and licenses so called. It is indeed true, that 


aE Set = IP ap oper oa pase ia SAE ESR ba OPT TE STS PT a 
* E. g. The Doric future in codpa:, foopa:; the Attic form of declension in ws; 
the ‘ Attic’ ivy for avy, and the like. See note 6, below. 
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the poet contributes to the formation of a language; yet the poet 
does not derive the innovations, which he finds necessary, simply 
from himself; for this would be the surest way to displease. The 
earliest Greek bards merely selected, according to their wants, 
trom the variety of actual forms which they found already exist- 
ing; or, at least, they constructed new ones, according to exist- 
ing analogies. Many of these forms became obsolete in common 
usage; but the later poet, who had these old bards before his 
eyes, was not disposed to yield his right to these treasures. In 
this way, that which was originally a real idiom of the language, 
came to be poetic license. 

6. In all cultivated nations, some one of their dialects usually 
becomes the foundation of the common written language, and of 
the language of good society. Among the Greeks this was not at 
first the case. Until about the time of Alexander, each writer 
employed the dialect in which he had been educated, or that 
which he preferred; and thus were formed Ionic, Holic, Doric, 
and Attic poets and prose writers, of whose productions more or 
less are still extant. Comp. text 10, 11, below. 


Note 2. To the Ionic dialect belong the earlicst pocts, Homer, Hesiod, 
Theognis, ete. whose language nevertheless has more of that apparently 
mixed character, which approaches nearest to the ancient language, and 
which afterwards continued to mark the language of poetry in most of its 
species. The proper though later Ionic is tound in the prose writers, of 
whom Herodotus and Hippocrates are the principal; though both were of 
Doric origin, The Ionic dialect had already in their time acquired, in 
consequence of its peculiar softness and early culture, a certain degree of 
universality, especially in Asia Minor, even beyond the limits of poctry. 

Note 3. Among the poets of that period, the lyric writers were at home 
in all the dialects. The earliest and most celebrated were the Holic lyric 
poets ; and of these the chicf were Sappho and Alceus ; from whom, how- 
ever, only a few fragments have come down to us. Anacreon sung in 
Ionic; the other lyric writers were mostly Doric. Of these last, Pindar 
is the only one from whom any thing entire has come down to us. 

Note 4. Of Doric prose there is very little still extant, and that chiefly 
relating to mathematics and philosophy. 


7. In the mean time, Athens had raised herself to such a pitch 
of political importance, that for a while she exercised a sort of 
sovereignty (7yyexovia) in Greece; and at the same time became 
the centre of all literary and scientific culture. The democratic 
constitution, which was no where else so pure, secured to the 
popular cloquence of Athens, and to the Attic stage, entire free- 
dom; and this it was, in connection with other advantages, which 
raised to the highest point of perfection not only these two branch- 
es of literature, but also the sister ones of history and philosophy ; 
and at the same time gave to the Attic language a completeness 
and a comprehensiveness, to which no other dialect attained. 


Note 5. The principal prose writers of this golden period of Attic litera- 
ture are Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Lystas, Isocrates, Demosthenes, and 
the other Orators. 
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8. Greeks from all the tribes repaired now to Athens to obtain 
an education; and even in those parts of literature which were 
most widely extended, the Athenian masterpieces were consid- 
ered as models. The consequence was, that the Attic dialect be-: 
came by degrees the language of all educated persons, and the 
general language of books; and was henceforth almost exclu- 
sively employed by the prose writers of all the Grecian tribes 
and countries. This language was now also taught in the schools ; 
and the Grammarians decided, according to those Attic models, 
what was pure Attic, and what was not. The central point of 
this later Greek literature, however, formed itself under the Ptol- 
emies at Alexandria in Egypt. 

9. Along with this universality of the Attic dialect, began also 
the period of its gradual decay. On the one hand, writers min- 
gled with the Attic much that was derived from the dialect of 
their own country; on the other, they introduced various changes. 
This the Grammarians (this class of whom are called Atticists*) 
sought to hinder; and proposed in their books, over against those 
expressions which they censured or accounted less elegant, others 
selected from the older Attic writers. And thus arose the usage, 
that the term Attic was understood to include only that which 
was sanctioned by the authority of those early classic writers ; 
while, on the other hand, the ordinary language of cultivated so- 
ciety, derived as it was from the Attic, was now called «own, com- 
mon, or ‘EdAnvu«n, Greek, i. e. common Greek; and even the 
writers of this later period were now called ot «ouvpd or ot “EAAn- 
ves, In opposition to the genuine Attics. 

Nore 6. It is easy to conceive, that under these circumstances the ap- 
pellation xowds, xowdv, became a term of censure; and, in the mouth of the 
Grammarians, designated that which was not pure Attic. On the other 
hand, however, that which was called Attzc, was not all for that reason ex- 
clusively of the pure Attic form, not even among the genuine Attics them- 
selves. Many an Attic idiom was not entirely usual even in Athens, but 
alternated with other forms in general use, e. g. diAoin with dsdoi, Ev with 
ow. Many Ionic forms were also not unusual among the Attics; e. g. un- 
contracted forms instead of contracted ones. This approach to the Ionic 
furnishes the chief criterion of the earlier Attic in the strictest sense; in 


which e. g. Thucydides wrote ; while Demosthenes belongs to the later Attic, 
which forms the transition to the still later xown. 


Nore 7. To draw an exact and convenient line of division, we must make 
the later period, or the xomwoi, begin with the earliest of those authors who 
wrote Attic without being themselves Athenians. Here belong Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, and the other later writers ; 
among whom nevertheless were many who strove with success to make the 
earlier Attic language their own; as was the case particularly with Lucian 
and Arrian. 


Nore 8. Among the dialects of the provinces, which mingled themselves 
to a considerable degree with the later Greek, the Macedonian is particularly 
conspicuous. It was also called the Alerandrine dialect; because Alexan- 


* E. g. Phrynichus, Meris, Thomas Magister. 
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dria was the chief seat of this later Greek- Macedonian culture.—Moreover 
the other inhabitants of such conquered countries, who were not Greeks 
by birth, began now also to speak Greek (‘EAAnvigew) ; and hence an Asi- 
atic, a Syrian, etc. who thus spoke Greek, was called “EAAnuorns. From 
this circumstance has arisen the modern usage, according to which the lan- 
guage of such writers, mixed as it is with many forms that are not Greek 
and with many Oriental idioms, is called the Hellenistic language. Here 
belongs especially the language of the version of the Old Testament by the 
Seventy, and that of the New Testament; whence it passed more or less into 
the works of the Fathers.—New barbarisms of every kind were introduced 
in the middle ages, when Constantinople, the ancient Byzantium, became 
the capital of the Greek empire and the centre of the contemporary litera- 
ture; and hence arose the language of the Byzantine writers, and finally 
the present modern Greek. 

10. In this general prevalence of the Attic dialect, however, 
poetry formed an important exception. Here the Attics were 
models only in one department, viz. the dramatic ; and hence the 
Attic dialect was afterwards retained by all the other Greek thea- 
tres. The dramatic poets, moreover, in those parts of the drama 
which consisted of dialogue, and especially in those composed of 
trimeters or senarii, allowed themselves, with the exception of a 
freer use of apostrophe and contraction, only a very few of the 
poetic licenses so called ; see 5, above. 

Note 9. The comic poets did this least of all, as one would readily sup- 
pose. Qn the other hand, the tragic senarius readily adopted many Homeric 
torms.—In the department of the drama, however, only the works of genu- 
ine and early Attic writers have come down to us; viz. the tragedians 
Aschylus, Sophocles, Euripides ; and the comic writer Aristophanes. 

11. For the remaining species of poetry, especially those which 
were composed in hexameters, as the epic, didactic, and elegiac, 
Homer and the other old Ionic poets, who were read in the schools, 
continued to be the models; and along with them, the old Ionic 
or Homeric language remained also in vogue, with most of its pe- 
culiarities and antique forms. All that belongs under this head 
may be best included under the name of epic language; since it 
took its rise wholly from epic poetry. 

Nore 10. The most noted poets of this class are, in the Alexandrine period. 
Apollonius, Callimachus, Aratus ; and later, Nicander, Oppian, Quintus, ete. 

12. The Doric dialect also was not entirely excluded from poet- 
ry, even in the later periods. On the contrary, it maintained itself 
in some of the minor species, especially in rural and sportive poems. 


Note 11. Hence the works of the tdyllic writers, Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus, are Doric; but their later Doric differs much from that of Pindar. 
The ancient eptgrams were partly Ionic, partly Doric; but the Doric was 
here far more simple and dignified, and confined itself to a small number 
of characteristic Doric forms, which were familiar to the educated poets 
of every tribe. 

Note 12. It remains to observe, that the language employed in the lyric 
parts of the drama, as the choruses and passages of deep emotion, 18 also 
generally called Doric; but this Doric consists of little more than the preva- 
lence of the long a, especially for 7, which belonged generally to the old lan- 


guage, 
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LETTERS AND PRONUNCIATION. . 
§ 2. Alphabet. 
Tse Greeks received their alphabet mostly from the Pheeni- 


PART I. 





OGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY. 


clans, as is evident from the oriental names of the letters; see 
Appendix B. The following is the Greek alphabet: 


Oy ie 


S'S BVIMUIAOMSSA MYON 


= WA 


 . 


we 


SER GSCAAS YT OMUVE Ya & YSWNA & 


“yo 


i 0) 


wo 
pP 


v7) 


mo) 


Pronounced. 


Name. 


a in far "Ara 

b Birra 

& hard rT pL, 

d dérra 

einmet “Evbidov 

ds Zira 

eintheyt °Hra 

th sharp Ojra 

t in machine ’Idta 

ke Kasra 

l Adppsa 

m Mo 

n No 

x t 

o short O puxpov 

p ITt 

r rolling Po 

s sharp a lypa 
Tad 

wu French °YT rov 

ph, f Gi 

ch guttural Xz 

ps bz 

o long "2 péya 


Numeral Value. 
alpha 1 
beta 2 
gamma 3 
delta 4 
epsilon* 5) 
zeta 7 
eta 8 
theta 9 
lota 10 
kappa 20 
lambda 30 
mu 40 
nu o0 
xl 60 
omicron,shorto 70 
pi 80 
rho 100 
sigma 200 
tau 300 
_ypsilon* 400 
phi 300 
chi 600 
psi 700 


56 


4 90 


oméga, longo 800 ?y 900 


* *E YAdy and "8 yiArdy have the epithet yardy, i. e. lene, not aspirated, because 
in the earlier forms of the Greek alphabet, the tigure of the « was at the same time 
one of the marks to denote the rough breathing (A) ; and the v was at the same time 
one of the modes of writing the digamma (or Lat. v, see § 6.n.3). In order to dis- 
tinguish them as vowels from these two aspirates, this epithet was always subjoined. 
Comp. Appendix B. . 

t The sound of n is strictly that of the long continental e, like the English a in 
hate.—TR. 


6 ALPHABET. PRONUNCIATION. $$ 2, 3. 


Note 1. The twofold forms of some of the Ictters given above, are used 
without distinction, excepting o ands of the sinall] alphabet: o is used only 
at the beginning and in the middle of words, and s only at the end of words. 
The latter is not to be confounded with >; see the next note. In modern 
editions this s is often used in the middle of words; but only in compounds, 
like ovstivas, mposéepa, eisnveyxe, When the first part is an indeclinable 
word and current by itself. On the other hand, it is better to write dva6a- 
vhs, pepéaBios, gaxéorrados. In words not compounded o is always writ 
ten; €. g. xdopos, Never xdspos. 

Note 2. From these letters have been formed a multitude of abbrevia- 
tions and combinations ; some of which occupy more space than the original 
letters themselves. In modern times, the use of these has been much di- 
minished ; and in recent editions few are used beyond the following, viz. 


@e for e 8 for ov ©» for os s for or* 
oy for «9 | X, for ox » for yap 0 for xai, 


In several the letters are scarcely altered; e.g. Qy for av, PA, for AA, ete. 
For a full exhibition of other abbreviations, see Appendix C. 


Norte 3. The Greeks employed the letters of their alphabet also as nu- 
meral figures ; see the right hand column of the alphabet. In order to have 
enough, they added still three other figures or Episema (érionpa), viz. after 
e the s, here called Bad, Vau, and not or; after r the. Kérra, 9 or Y, or 
L; and after » the Zaumi, Dyt The first eight letters with Bai denoted 
the units; the next eight with Kdmma, the tens; and the last eight with 
Zapri, the hundreds. When used as figures, the letters are marked by a 
stroke above, thus: a 1, 8 2,5°6; ¢ 10, ca’ 11, 9’ 19, x’ 20, xs’ 26; p 100, 
- o 200, cAP’ 232, etc. The thousands commence again with a, but with a 
stroke beneath the letter, as a 1000, 8 2000, BodAp’, 2232. See § 70. 


Note 4. There was still another ancient mode of writing numerals, cor- 
responding to the Latin method. In this J was assumed as unity, and then 
the first letters of the numerals Ilévre five, Axa ten, Hexaroy (the old form 
of éxardv) hundred, Xidcot thousand, Mupio ten thousand, were put for these 
numbers respectively ; thus II denoted 5, A 10, H 100, X 1000, M 10,000. 
These letters were then combined to express different numbers, just like the 
Roman numerals ; except that whenever A, H, X, or M, was to be repeated 
five times, instead of this it was put only once, but enclosed in a large I. 


Thus [Al 50, Alar 61, [Al 500, Kx 5000, etc. This was the old Attic sys- 
tem, and is often found in inscriptions.—Tr. 


§ 3. Pronunciation. 


1. The ancient pronunciation can no longer be determined with 
certainty. Among the various ways in which Greek is pronounc- 
ed in modern times, two are most distinguished, called the Reuch- 


* This mark is commonly called Sti, and also Stigma. Its coincidence in form 
with the Bad (see note 3) is only accidental. 

t These three Episema were originally letters of the alphabet, which afterwards 
became obsolete. The resemblance of the ¢ to the later abbreviation for ov is onl 
accidental; as a numeral it is called Bad, and is merely another form of the di- 
gamma, f or 5, as its place in the numeral system shews, where it corresponds 


to the oriental Vav. The L, originally ©, is called Kéwra, and was derived from 
the oriental Koph, (Lat. Q,) which occupies the same place inthe alphabet. The 
Zaux? is strictly an abbreviation for ow; originally, however, it was simply the 
old letter dy, derived from the oriental alpbabet ; see Appendix B.—Tkr. 
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lintan and the Erasmian, after their respective advocates ih the 
16th century. We follow the latter, because it is most conformed 
to our own pronunciation, and to that which we give to the Latin. 
The Reuchlinian method follows chiefly that of the modern 
Greeks, which they warmly defend as the ancient and true pro- 
nunciation. ~ | 


- 


Nore. The Latin mode of writing Greek words may be seen above in the 
Latin names of the letters, in the following part of the present section, and 
in $f 5 and 6.—The common usage of the Reuchlinian pronunciation is the 
following: 9 is pronounced like ¢; the diphthong ac like e in there ; the 
sounds et, ot, v, and vt, are all not to be distinguished from c; and, finally. 
v in the other diphthongs (except ov) is pronounced like v or f, e. g. adrds, 
avtos, Zevs Zefs.* There are indeed many traces, that this method, in its 
chief points, is really founded on an ancient pronunciation ; but this could 
not have been the one at all times and every where current. This appears 
incontestably from the manner in which the Latins wrote Greek words and 
names, and the Greeks Latin ones; e. g. O78n Thebe ; Pompeius Mopmnios ;t 
Claudius KAavécos. Were the modern Greek pronunciation of o« as i correct, 
neither the Latins could have made from Iotas Peas ; nor the Grecks from 
Clalia Kou ia; and even Katxidvos, Kaicap, for Cecilius, Cesar, does not de- 
cide for the pronunciation of ae like @ (e in there), since we are by no 
means certain in respect to the pronunciation of this Latin diphthong. 


2. In respect to particular letters, the following is to be re- 
marked : 

8 was probably softer than our 6; hence the Lat. v is given by 
B, e.g. Sebijpos, Bappwv.t The modern Greeks uniformly 

. give to 8 the sound of our v. 

y before another y and the other palatal letters (x, y, &) is sound- 
ed like ng. E. g. éyyus eng-gus, or like Lat. angustus; 
auyxpios syncrisis, ‘Ayyions Anchises (Ang-chises), Spiyt 
Sphinz. | 

€ must be pronounced like ds, i. e. with the soft s, like dz. 
Later it was made still softer, like the French z.§ In some dia- 
lects it was sounded and written a4, sd. 

7 is usually every where pronounced like a prolonged e (e in they) ; 
by some also like e in there. 

3 is usually not distinguished from 7 on the continent of Eu- 
rope; anciently, however, it belonged to the aspirates, i.e. 
those letters which were pronounced with a breathing, or as- 
piration (¥ 4. 3); and it is also still pronounced by the modern 
Greeks like the English th sharp, as in think. 

¢ is simply the vowel 7, (i. e. the continental ¢ as in machine,) 


* This mode of pronunciation is sometimes called Jotacism or Itacism (i as in 
machine), because it gives to so many vowels the sound of lota; the Erasmian is 
also called Etacism (e like a in hate). 

t The bleating of a sheep is also imitated by 67% in the comic poet Cratinus; sec 
Steph. Thes. 

The sound of » in Latin names is also represented in Greek by ov, sometimes 
alternating with 8; as ’Oxraotios, Leourpos, etc. 

§ This sound is still the common one among the modern Greeks. 


8 DIVISION OF THE LETTERS. § 4. 


and not the consonant 7 ;* hence fauSos, ‘Iwvla, must be pro- 
nounced t-ambos, I-onia. Nevertheless the Greeks employed 
this letter in foreign names instead of 7; e. g. ‘Iovdos Julius, 
IToprnios Pompejus. : 

x is always expressed in Latin by c, even before e and 7; and 
the Latin c is also expressed in Greek by x; e.g. Kiev Ci- 
mon, Cicero Kixépwv. This shows that the Romans pronounc- 
ed their c like & before all the vowels. 

o is to be pronounced like s sharp, or ss. | 

t before ¢ followed by another vowel, is not to be pronounced sh, 
as in English, but retains its simple sound; thus T'adaria Ga- 
lati-a, not Gala-sha, Kpitias Kriti-as, Bufavrwv Buzanti-on, 
IIavaitws Panaiti-os, Lat. Panetius; so also in Tepevtvos 
Terentius. 7 

v is often employed in Latin names to express the short «, which 
was wanting in Greek; e. g. ‘Pwyvros Romulus. Comp. $ 0. 
n. 3. The modern Greeks pronounce it like «. 

g@ is somewhat indefinite. The Greeks always expressed the 
Latin f by their ¢, as Fabius Paws; the Latins, however, 
never reversed this, but always wrote ph for ¢, e.g. Phaedrus. 


$4. Division of the Letters. 


1. The letters are divided into vowels and consonants. The 
vowels are subdivided only according to their quantity ; see $ 7. 
2. From the consonants must first be separated the three double 


otters 
yy & & 
each of these being strictly two letters, for which however only 
a single figure is employed. For these letters see $22; on ¢ see 
also the preceding section. 
3. The simple consonants are divided in a twofold way : 
a) According to the organ with which they are pronounced, 
viz 


Labials. . . . 1... ss... ss B,D, py 
Linguals . ....... .87,954Ap, a, 
Palatals. © 2 1. 6 1 ee ee ewe NX: 


b) According to their power,t 


* The j in Latin, as also on the continent of Europe, has the consonant power 
of y.—Tr. 

t The ancients found in the humming and hissing sounds of the letters /, m, , 
r, 8, a sort of transition to the full sounding vowels, and called them therefore half 
vowels. The first four, on account of their mobility and the ease with which they 
could be joined to other letters, were also called liquids. All the other consonants, 
by way of contrast to the vowels, were called mutes. Of these again, those three 
which were accompanied by a breathing or aspiration, were supposed thereby to 
become thick or rough (8acéa); this was entirely wanting in three others, which 
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1. Semivowels, viz. 


Liquids. . see ww ww Ny My Wy ps 

The simple sibilant. . .. 0. ee 
2. Mutes, viz 

Aspirates . 2. 2. 1. 6 1 oe ewe OY 

Middle. . . . . . 2... BG 5, 

Smooth. ... . : . 1, Ky Ts 


Hence it appears that three fanitea Baier to each organ; and 
that these nine letters, arranged as above, are related to each 
other when taken in either direction; the first perpendicular col- 
umn being labials; the second, palatals; and the third, linguals. 


Note 1. It is well to remark, that in parsing and other oral exercises, it 
is usual to designate the labial ‘mutes as the P-sounds ; the linguals, as T- 
sounds ; the palutals, as K-sounds. 


4. We might here reckon a fourth organ, viz. the nasal or- 
gan; to which belong the three letters yu, v, and y pronounced 
like vg (§ 3.2). But as these three letters are at the same time 
pronounced with one of the other organs, the nasal organ appears 
only as secondary ; and no special place is due to it in the division 

of the letters. 
_ Norte 2. The affinity between these three letters (pz, », y) appears, e. g. 
from the fact, that the nasal yin the Prep. éy before labials passes over into 
the nasal labial »;.and before palatals, into the nasal palatal y; while before 
the first four linguals (to which organ it belongs) it remains unchanged : 

éuma- €yxa- evra-. For the changes of », see § 25. 

3. No genuine Greek word can end in any other consonant 

than one of these three semivowels, 

a, Vs py 
for those which terminate in & and y end really in «s and 7s. 
Only é* and ovx form here an exception; and this never at the 
end of a phrase, but only before other words with which they are 
so closely connected in pronunciation as to lose their tone; see 
$13.4. § 26. 5, 6. 


$5. Diphthongs. 


1. The ancient pronunciation of the diphthongs is least cer- 
tain of all; and it is therefore better to pronounce them in our 
manner, so as to make but one syllable. The manner in which 
the Romans expressed them will appear from the examples. 


apron. ai (as in aisle), Paidpos Phaidros, Lat. Pheedrus. 
et ei (as in height), Netros Netlos, Lat. Nilus. Av- 
xetov Lukeion, Lycéum. 





were therefore called thin or smooth (Ad); while between these two classes the 
media (uéoa) hold the middle place. See Appendix D. 1. 
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oc pron. of Bowria Boiotia, Beeotia. 


ut ui (like the French wz or wy in lut, tuyau), Eve 
@ua Eileithuia, llithyia. ) 

au. au Tnravxos Glaukos, Glaucus. 

ev Evpos Euros, Eurus.* 

nu nvfov (from av&w) euron. ° 

ou ou (as in you), Moiou Mousa, Lat. Musa. 


wu is solely Ionic; e. g. wvros outos. 


Note 1. The Latin usage is not however fixed, especially in the diph- 
thong e«. This is shewn by the different modes of writing the words “Ide- 
yevea Iphigenia, Mndeca Medea, ‘Hpaxdecros Heraclitus, Tlodvxdetros Poly- 
cletus, ete.—Some few words in ata, ota, remained in Latin unchanged; ex- 
cept that the « probably passed over inte the sound of 7 (or y); as Maia 
Maia, Tpoia Troja. 


2. From these are to be distinguished the zmproper diphthongs 
so called, which are formed by the Jota subscriptum, or Jota writ- 
ten under the following three vowels: 


9,7, 9. 
At present the Iota subscript does not change the sound of these 
vowels, and serves merely to mark the derivation ; originally 
however it was heard in the pronunciation. The ancients wrote 
this Iota also in a line with the other letters; and with capital 
letters this is still the case; e.g. THI ae ier TH copia ; TH 
“Abn or aon. : 


Note 2. The ancient native Greck grammarians reckon also nv, wv, ve. 

among the wmproper diphthongs; of which their definition is, that they are 
composed of a long and a short vowel, while all the others contain merely 
two short vowels. According to this we may conveniently divide all the 
diphthongs into : 
Six proper: at, et, ot; av, ev, ov; and 
Six improper: vs, nv, ov; @, A, @ 
[t follows also in regard to pronunciation, that in order to distinguish nv 
trom ev, the sound of n must be made to predominate ; so also in the case 
of wv and vu. It is moreover apparent, that the case was the same with aq, 
n, @. 80 long as the ¢ continued to be heard, i. e. probably during the 
whole strictly classic period; as is proved by. the Latin mode of writing 
tragadus, coma@dus, for tpaywdds, ropwdds. But it is also no less evident 
trom the later words prosodia, ode or oda, for mpocwdia, dn, that then the 
difference between @ and » was no longer regarded ; and this is throughout 
the case at the present day. 


NoTE 3. The ov is every where sounded only as a single vowel, and is 
therefore strictly no real diphthong. Still, regarded as a diphthong, it has 
strictly most connection with the proper diphthongs; since the sound of 
neither of its vowels is wholly lost, as is the case in the improper q, 9, @.— 
The short u existed also in the more ancient language, and was retained in 
the Aolic dialect and in the Latin, which is nearest related to that dialect. 





* That av and ev before a vowel are still written and pronounced in Latin with 
v. ©. g. ’Ayaun Agave, Eidy Evan, is an error which has resulted trom the Reuch- 
linian pronunciation ; only Agaue, mneh) are correct. 


$ 6.. BREATHINGS. _ tL 


To mark it they employed the letters o and v, whieh aré nearly related. 
Fhe Homeric Sdrere belongs here; see § 114, Bovdopan. 


$6. Breathings. 


1. With the letters are connected the two following signs, which 
are set over every vowel or diphthong at the beginning of a word, 
viz. _ 

_ Spiritus lenis, rvedpa yirov, the smooth breathing, 
~ Spiritus asper, wvebpa dacv, the rough breathing. 


The Spiritus asper is our h; ©. g.”Ounpos Homerus. The lenis 
stands where in other languages a word begins simply with a 
vowel; e.g. éy@ ego. Both these classes of words, however, are 
considered in prosody and grammar simply as beginning with a 
vowel. So in the case of the apostrophe (§ 30) and the movable 
final » ($ 26). | 

2. In the proper diphthongs, the Spiritus, as also the accents, 
are always placed over the second vowel; e. g. Evpemidns, olos. 
In the improper diphthongs a, 7, », this is not the case, even 
where the Iota is not subscribed ; e. g.”Adns (dys) Hades. 

3. The Spiritus asper stands also over every p at the begin- 
ning of a word. When p is doubled in the middle of a word, the 
first one takes the denis, the second the asper, thus: pp. This 
is founded on a peculiarity of the ancient pronunciation; which 
the Latins also did not neglect in Greek words, e. g. 

pytwp, IIvppos, rhetor, Pyrrhus. 


4, In the common language, all words beginning with v have 
also the asper. a 


Note 1. Both these breathings exist in other languages as distinct letters. 
The asper is the & of both ancient and modern languages; the lenzs is the 
Alef or Elif of the orientals. Nor is this latter a mere empty sign. Every 
vowel which is distinctly uttered without the aid of a preceding consonant, 
and consequently every one which is so uttered as to be heard entirely 
separate from the preceding letter,* is actually introduced by an audible 
breathing or gentle impulse; and the ancients had more occasion to mark 
this impulse, inasmuch as they did not separate the words in writing. 


Note 2. The olians very frequently exchanged the rough breathing for 
the smooth, as did also sometimes the Ionians. Hence in the epic language 
occur such forms as Spy for tpiv, ddro from dAopa, nédAwos for Atos, ete. 


Nore 3. Along with these two breathings the earliest language had still 
another aspirate, which was longest retained by the Holians. This is com- 
monly called Digamma, from its shape f,1,e.a double Tl; see } 2. n. 3 marg. 
Also App. B. It was strictly a real consonant with the sound of v, and 
was prefixed to many words which in the more known dialects have partly 
the asper and partly the lenis.—In regard to the Homeric digamma, which 
has been so much discussed in modern times, the whole subject rests on the 
following remarkable fact. A certain number of words beginning with a 





# E. g. if one would clearly distinguish ab-ortion from a-bortion ; or would per- 
fectly articulate the second vowel in co-operate, pre-eminent, etc. 
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vowel especially the pronoun ov, of, €, and also dyvupt, dXts, davai, dva€, dv- 
Bava, dpaids, a dpva, dotu, €ap (ver), édvor, €eipa, €8vos, €idw (video), cikoot, eto 
(aAnvat), elreiy, eipo (sero), éxas, éxagTos, eros, exnrt, Exupos, éx@Y, EASopat, 
AXicoa, éAme, € évvups, Forxa, epyov, € @, éppw, épve, éoOns (vestis), €omepos 
vesper), érns, éros, érdatos, nous, 700 os, HKa, pa, 1x7, taxn, “IAtos, toy (viola), 
Ipts, ts (vis), ide, icos, trus, otxos, otvos (vinum), ovAapds, ovAos, OAE, with 
all their derivatives, have in Homer so often the hiatus (§ 29) before them, 
that, leaving these words out of the account, the hiatus, which is now so fre- 
quent in Homer, becomes extremely rare, and in most of the remaining 
cases can be easily and naturally accounted for. These same words have 
also, in comparison with others, extremely seldom an apostrophe before them ; 
and moreover, the immediately preceding long vowels and diphthongs are 
far less frequently made short, than before other words ($7.16). Hence 
we must conclude, that there was something at the beginning of these 
words, which produced both these effects, and prevented the hiatus. And 
since ‘short syllables, terminating in a consonant (e. g. os, ov), are also 
often made long before these words, just as if they were in position, and 
that too in cases where they are not affected by the caesura (§ 7. n. 15. 
3), it follows that all these words in Homer’s mouth had this breathing 
(v) with the power of a consonant before them; but had lost it in the far 
later period when Homer’s songs were reduced to writing. Moreover, since 
during this time, and even later, these poems underwent many changes and 
received many additions, as is now generally acknowledged, we can hence 
very naturally account for the circumstance, that the traces of the digamma 
in pot should have been thus obliterated. 


-§7. Prosopy. 


1. The term Prosody, according to present usage, includes 
only the doctrine of quantity, i. e. the length ( productio) or short- 
ness (correptio) of syllables.* 

2. Every word and every grammatical form had, for every syl- 
lable, with few exceptions, a constant quantity, which the pro- 
nunciation of common life followed; and which must therefore 
be known in order to pronounce correctly. 


Note 1, For the poetic quantity, so called, see below in no. 12 sq. 


3. The quantity is denoted by the two following marks over a 

vowel, (~) long, (~) short; e. g. 
-ashorta, a long a, 
@ variable or doubtful. 

4. Every syllable, which cannot be certainly proved to be long, 
must be assumed as short. 

5. A syllable is Jong, either I. by Nature, or II. by Position. 

6. A syllable is inne (L) by Nature, when its vowel is long; 
as in Latin the middle syllable of amare, docere. In Greek this 
is in part determined by the vowels themselves; for of the sim- 
ple vowels 





* The ancient Greek grammarians included also under the name xpoopdla every 
pear tat which the sound of a syllable was affected ; consequently also the accents 
reathings. 
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7 and w are always long’, 
e and o are always short. 
These therefore require no further rules. The three others, on 
the contrary, | . 

a, t, VU, 
can all be, as in Latin, either long or short; and are therefore 
called variable or doubtful, Lat. ancipites. 


Note 2. The epithet doubtful must not be misunderstood. All] simple 
vowels are in certain words always long; in others, always short. For the 
vowel-sounds e and o, the Greek language had distinct marks or letters for 
long and short; for the three others, not. When therefore one of these three 
vowels, which are only apparently thus doubtful, is found to be really 
doubtful or variable in some particular words, e. g. the a in -cadds, the ¢ 
in avia; this is only the same that occurs also in the sounds of e and o 
with their double characters, e. g. in rpoydw and rpwyaw, odos and oaos, 
veas and yyas; all which instances, in the most ancient mode of writing, 
were in like manner not distinguished. 


7. In regard to syllables which are long by nature, there is the 
following general rule: Two vowels flowing together into one 
sound form along syllable. Consequently the following are long: 


” 


1) All diphthongs without exception; e.g. the penult in Ba- 
gideLos, errddo. 

2) All contracted syllables; and in this case the doubtful 
vowels are consequently always long; e.g. the a in dxwv 
for déxwv, the ¢ in ipos for tepos, the v in Accus. Borpus for 
Borpvas; see § 28. 

Nore 3. From these contractions, however, we must carefully distin- 

cuish the cases of simple elision, e. g. amayw for amo-dyw; see §{ 28-30. 


8. A syllable, even with a short vowel, is long (II.) by Posi- 
tion, i. e. when it is followed by two or more consonants, or b 
a double consonant ; e. g. the penult in AeyeoOa, xaledrnw, Be- 
Aepuvoy, arpoppos, xabeEw, vopitw. 


Notr 4. Very often, also, a vowel already long occurs in position, and 
must then be still more prolonged in pronunciation, e. g. Anuvos (pron. 
Lemnos), Spr, Xapov8as, paddov; also in mparro, mpdéw, where the a 
is proved to be long by the derived forms (mpaéts, mpaypa) which take the 
circumflex. On the other hand, rarra, raf, have the a short, like rafts. 
So too we must distinguish between the last syllable of Jopaé where the a 
is long (Gen. Swpaxos), and that of atAaé where it is short (Gen. adAdkos) ; 
just as between the final syllables of KuxAwwy and Kexpow. 


9. A mute before a liquid ($ 4) forms regularly xo position : 
hence the penult is short in ITepixdjjs, atexvos, didpaxyos, yeveOrn, 
dvo7rotpos, etc. By the poets, however, these syllables are some- 
times used as if long, positio debilts. : 


Nore 5. If the vowel in such a syllable is long by nature, then of course 
it remains long; e. g. in mévraOAos, from dOdos, and in Wuxpds, with the v 


long, as coming from vx (see note 8). Nothing is more common, than for 
learners to suppose, that a mute before a liquid renders even @ long vowel 


doubtful. 
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10. To the preceding rule, however, the middle mutes (8, ¥, 8), 
when they stand before the three liquids A, p, v, form an excep- 
tion, and make a real position. Consequently, in the following 
words the penult is Jong, though they are not to be pronounced 
as with a long vowel: 7eém\eypat, TeTpaBiPros, evoduos ; but in 
the following with p the penult is short: yapadpa, Medéaypos, 
ponroBpos. | 

11. All syllables with a, «, v, the quantity of which is not fixed 
by the preceding rules, can be determined only by usage. This 
is best learned from the poets, especially the Attic poets. This 
mode of determining the quantity is said to be ‘‘ ex auctoritate,” 
by authority. So far now as it regards the root or slem-syllable 
of words, the quantity must be learned by observation or from the 
lexicon. The quantity of such syllables, however, as belong to the 
formation and flexion of words, and the cases where the root itself 
in the course of flexion or formation changes its quantity, will be 
every where pointed out in the grammar in the proper place. 

Nore 6. In regard to the quantity of syllables which serve for formation 
and flexion, it will only be necessary to specify the instances where the 
doubtful vowels are long; and every syllable on which no remark is made, 
and where the contrary does not follow from the general rules, is to be 


regarded as short ; sce no. 4 above. E.g. the penult in mpdyparos, éruwa- 
pny; and so too in the formative endings, as in ¢vAwos, dixatoovrn. 

Norte 7. In our modern mode of pronunciation, it is for the most part 
only the quantity of the penult in words of three or more syllables, that we 
can render distinctly perceptible. And since it is important to become 
early accustomed to the correct pronunciation of such words, before one is 
already familiar with the poets, we give here a table of those which are 
most essential ; but only such as have the penult long. 


6 pdvapos ulle talk darpés physician dxparos unmixed 
auapds cl avéadns haughty givane mustard 
ridpa turban xdBados rogue 7 otayer jaw-bone, 
éradds follower | 


with all words in -aydés derived from @yw ‘and dyvums; as Aoyayds captain, 
vavayés one shipwrecked ; 


7 xdpsvos fire-place akivn axe | 7 xAvov swallow 
6 yaduwds bridle —— tDPOuros strong épsOos labourer 
oeAwor parsley pyri resin axpiBns exact 
KUpivoy Cumin _ 6 dpsros multitude | axdviroy aconite 
ovxdapuyoy mulberry 6 orpdBiros cone of a pine every threat 
xuxAdptvoy (a plant) medtdoy sandal ro taptxos slockfish. 
Seri gift | 

6 wivduvos danger. _—s) wdmupos papyrus xodAupa sort of loaf 
6 Boéuvos ditc Aadupov booty Aerrupov rind 
evOvurm account mitupoy bran dovdov asylum 
arrxurm shame ayxupa anchor aurn cry 
mpeoBurns old man epupa bridge dpuva defence 

6 pipvOos white lead Shop spelt dpipov blameless. 


7d xeAvgos shell, pod oe | 


Also icyupés strong, from icxim. On the contrary, éxupds and oyupds secure, 
from éyo, as also other adjectives in -vpdés, have the v short.—The follow- 
ing words are also best pronounced long, though they also occur as short: 
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pupixn tamarisk — xopurm club 
wAnppupis flocd-tide ropuyy stirring-stick. 


The following proper names are also long: 
Lruugados, Sdpoados, piaros, “Aparos, Anudparos, ’Axdrys, Aevxdrns, Et- 
pparns, Nuparns, Geava, ‘Idowy, “Apacis, Zapamts Serapis.* | 
Evpuros, ‘Evurevs, épuos, Ppdvixos, Kdixos, Bowixn, “Oaipts, Bovorpis, Ayyi- 
ans, Aiywa, Kapapwva, "Adpodirn, "Apderpirn. 
Atévvoos, “Audpvods, KauBvons, Apytras, Koxurds, Bypurés, "ASvdos, Bibv- 
vds, Ilayvvov, Képxupa or Képxupa. 


For a list of the words of the third declension, which have the penult long 
in the Gen. and other oblique cases, see Appendix E, Third Declension. 


Note 8. Not unfrequently, however, the first syllable of words, by some 
change or by composition, comes to stand in the distinctive or audible place 
(note 7). Assuch, the following deserve particular notice, having the first 
syllable long: 


Wirds bald | Aerds litile vikn victory 

- 6 yrds fodder paxpes small KAivn bed 
6 Aids hunger - -reun honour Simm whirlpool. 
n pwos hide . 
6 Jupds mind 6 xpuods gold aa tribe 
6 pupds shaft Aupy outrage vAn forest, stuff 
6 yupos fluid, sap éuvds common _ Avan grief 
6 xvAds juice xupéds crooked mvyn posteriors 
6 rupds cheese Wuy7 soul puvy pretext. 
6 wupds wheatt | 
drm destruction i drop class-fellow rpayus rough. 
6 dadds firebrand f beasts | a | 


In the barytone verbs, ending in a simple w appended to the root, « and uv 
are always long (except in yAvde carve); e. g. tpiBw, cupa, ix, etc. But 
a on the other hand is short, e. g. dyw, ypdg@w.—F or verbs in ava, iva, wa, 
see § 112. n. 6.—Of the contracted verbs, the following deserve particular 
notice, as having the first syllable long: 


xivew MOVE d&idw dive vodw blow 
piyéw shudder ovAdw plunder ptyd freeze. 
avyaw be sslent 


The knowledge of all these words is useful, not only in respect to ordinary 
derivatives, a8 driuos, dyuyos, érpiBor, diarpiBew, euSpr6ns, etc. but also for 
Many proper names, as Hermotimus, Demonicus, Eriphyle, ete. 


Note 9. All words nearly and clearly related to another word, or de- 
tived from it, have regularly the same quantity as the root. In verbal 
nouns, however, there are some forms which adopt, not the long vowel of 
the Present, but the short one of the Aor. 2. This takes place: 

2) In some nouns in n, as rpi8n, StarpiBn, avawixn, wapayoxn. On the 

other hand, yoyn soul. , 

b) In some adjectives in ns, G. dos, as evxpwns, arpiBys, madwrpiBnys, and 

subst. wadorpiBns. 


Norte 10. The rule that one vowel before another ts short, which in Latin 
is uncertain, is even less applicable in Greek. Still, a long vowel before 
another vowel is far more rare, than before a simple consonant; and espe- 
a a DF nee Ce eee ree oe 

* The Ionic forms often furnish here a help to the memory in respect to a, hav- 
ing » instead of &; ©. g. Sropupnros, Molaros. 

t On the other hand wipdés, Gen. of 7d zip, fire. 
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cially the forms of nouns in tos, cov, and ca, are always short, with the ex- 
ception of 


ids arrow* aixia insult xovia dust 

cada nest avia grief *Axadnpia, 
and even of these avia and xovia occur in the epic poets as short. Generally 
speaking, one vowel before another was probably in many cases doubtful, 
even in common usage; and such instances were treated by the poets, and 
particularly the epic poets, with still greater freedom.t Especially diffi- 
cult to determine is the ending of the Present of verbs in vw and iw, which 
we must leave for the most part to the learner’s own observation. We re- 
mark only that in the senarzus, many of those which have a long vowel in 
the future, are always employed in the present also as long, viz. daxpva, 
Bnvvw, icyve, advo, die, Ivo, pw, Avw, Uw, mpio, xypio. In the other kinds 
of verse, many of these and also of the others are doubtful.—The following 
words deserve notice as having the a long: 


6 Aads people : 6 vads temple 
caw (for xaiw) burn KAdw (for xAaiw) weep; 


further, the penult in Ainy or Aiay very, ’Evvo Bellona; and of those in iwy 
and awy, all which take o in the Genitive, consequently the comparatives 
(e. g. BeArioy) and many proper names, as "Apdiwp, ‘Yrepiwvy, Mayawr, "Apv- 
@awv, G. ovos. On the contrary AevxaAlwr, Poppiwv, G. wvos, have the ¢ short. 
—As to proper names in aos, those of which Aacs is a component part, have 
the a of course long; besides these we have 


, "Apdidpaos long, Oivdpzaos short. 


12. Thus far we have treated of the prosodical laws of the lan- 
guage and the quantity of syllables in a grammatical sense. We 
subjoin what is necessary to be said upon that part of prosody call- 
ed Poetic Usage, which in part belongs to the subject of metre. 
As the general rule, we may remark, the poets were bound by 
the natural quantity of syllables, as it existed in the common 
language. Still the different species of poetry and of verse had 
a great influence on the prosody. ‘There was especially a great. 
difference in this respect, between the hexameter of the Ionic epic 
poetry, and the iambic trimeter or senartus which was the prin- 
cipal verse of the Attic drama, and according to which also the 
iambic and trochaic measures of this species of poetry were gen- 
erally regulated. 

Note 11. This Attic poetry had fewer poetic licenses; and regulated 
itself essentially according to the actual pronunciation of the Athenian 
people. The hexameter on the contrary, which followed originally the old 
lonic pronunciation, allowed the poet in particular cases great freedom. 
The other kinds of poetry occupied the middle ground between these two ; 
and hence, even in the drama, those parts which in the expression of pas- 
sion departed most from the language of ordinary conversation, especially 
the lyric passages and choruses, employed more or less not only the forms 
but also the licenses of the epic language. Even the tragtc senarius differed 
in such passages from that of comedy, which every where followed closely 
the language of ordinary life. 





* On the other hand, 1d Yor (i) the violet. 
t For the sake of the metre the epic poets could lengthen the « even in "AgxAn- 
mov, "IAlov, driuln, etc. See note 14. 
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Nore 12. .To the peculiarities of the hexameter in respect to the quantity 
by nature, (see no. 6, 7, above,) belong especially the two following words, 
which in the Attic language are every where employed as short : 

| cards beautiful, toos like; 
but in the epic language they are long, and the latter is therefore written 
icos. It is also to be noted, that apd, epie apn, curse, is in the Attic poets 
short, and in the epic, long; while apy misfortune. is every where short. 
Others again have in the epic poets a quantity entirely doubtful, especially 
- dynp man, “Apns Mars, 
of which the first syllable is elsewhere always short. Hence, even in the 
exclamation "Apes, "Ayes, Which occurs several times in Homer, the first a 
is long, the second short. 


Note 13. This difference between the two kinds of poetry is particularly 
conspicuous in respect to position. In the softer Ionic dialect the junction 
of a mute before a liquid is of itself sufficiently harsh; and hence in the 
epic poets, especially the older ones, this case forms almost every where a 
position. Among the Attics, on the contrary, the rules above given (no. 
9, 10) for short syllables, hold every where good in the comic senarius, 
while the tragtc poets follow more the epic usage. | 


13. In many cases the Rhythm alone occasioned in the poets 
a deviation from the usual laws of quantity. These are in the 
strict sense poetic licenses ; because they arise solely out of the 
necessity of the versification, and have no root in the language 
itself; and because the nature of a syllable thus arbitrarily em- 
ployed is not thereby really changed. 


Note 14. Still we are not to suppose that this license was without re- 
straints, any more than the others; for this would have destroyed the 
charm of the versification. Those old bards were limited by their feelings 
and taste in such a manner, as to admit of these rhythmic licenses only in 
certain words and forms, and in particular cases. So especially: 


1) In proper names: ’ArédAwvos with a prolonged, ’EAevowvidao with the 
first « shortened, Hymn. Cer. 105, comp. 97. 

2) In words which have too many short vowels, as in amovéeaOat, aOdvaros, 
in both which the a of the first syllable was prolonged ; and hence this 
rhythmus of aéavaros became afterwards usual among all poets. 

3) At the beginning of a hexameter, where even Homer writes ’Eme- 
| dy—, and be xa- | ciyn- | re—. 


14. Further, the following general rules hold good for poetry, 
especially the Homeric. When of two successive words the first. 
ends, and the second begins, with a consonant, there is always 
a valid position. When however the two consonants begin the 
second word, the position is indeed regular, (e. g. Homer: “Evéa 
|odw xata—, Xaipe| Eeiv —, Il. & 73 atre| Tpces,) but not fre- 
quent, except when the ictus comes to its aid; see note 10. 1. 
The Attics observed this position more accurately ; except that 
in this case also a mute before a liquid commonly makes no posi- 
tion; e.g. Eurip. Iph. Taur. 1317, IIas dys ;| ti ved-| pas 

15. In the dactylic hexameter, when the arsis falls upon the 
last syllable of a word (i. e. the masculine ceesura, App. A. 24. b), 
not unfrequently a short yee is thus by the force of the ictus 
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made long. This is called a lengthening by the cesura. EK. g. 
Il. «. 859 Dire xa-|civyy-|te Kxopu-|car. So a. 51 Be-| ros eye- 
| qreveés €-|diels. See App. A. 20, 23, 24. 


Note 15. This mode of lengthening a syllable, however, is net often so 
simple as in these examples. More frequent is it: 

1) When the following word begins with two consonants; Ww Heh species 
of position (see 14 above) without this ictus does not regularly make a 
long syllable; e. g. ére pa Ivnoxovras éparo. 

2) When the following word begins with a liquid; because such a letter 
can be aes doubled in pronunciation; e. g. Il. ¢. 748 “Hon | dé 
pa- | or 3. 274 dpa | 8 védos | elrero—, pron. demmastigi, denne- 
phos. "The | p especially can be so easily doubled in such cases, that 
even in the Attic poetry, in the thesis as well as in the arsis, a ‘short 
vowel before p 18 very commonly made long; e. g. in the arsis of the 
senarius,—rov | mpooe- | wou ra | pax, Aristoph. Plut. 1065 ; and the 
thesis of the spondee among anapexsts,—atraz | 8€ pi- | vas €xov- | oey, 
id. Nub. 343. Indeed, where a short syllable was necessary, the p 
was even avoided, 

3) When the following word had the digamma; the aspiration of which 
could in like manner easily be increased. Hence the verses of Homer 
so often close with the possessive ° (from ‘) in this manner: Jvyare- 
| pa yy, —aéce-|ig. See §6.n. 3 

16. In the dactylic hexameter, further, there is aise this rule, 

viz. that a long vowel or diphthong at the end of a word bes 
comes short when followed by another vowel; e. g. rev a- | pt- 
oTo0s, — éocerat| adyos, —co- | peoréepy | Dev. When however 
this case coincides with the arsis, the syllable remains long; in 
other instances, rarely; except before the digamma, as has been 
already remarked, $ 6.n.3. On the other hand, in the Attic se- 
narius this mode of shortening a long syllable was unknown; the 
case being always avoided as hiatus. 

Nore 16. In the middle of a word also the shortening of a long vowel or 
diphthong before a vowel sometimes occurs ; but only in certain words and 
forms, which must have had some such tendency in their pronunciation ; : 
as in srovewy (often written moeiv), motos and its correlatives, olos, rowiros, 


etc. But every such long sound 1 is always shortened before t demonstrativum 
(§ 80), ©. g. rovrovi, atrni, avrati, etc, also iu the epic éren for émecdn. 


§ 8. Accents. | 


1. Along with the quantity of syllables, the Greek language 
paid regard also to the Tone, or what we call the Accent.* The 





* There is no reason for believing that the accents were a mere invention of the 
Grammarians. It is true that the earlier writers had no marks for the tone-sylle-— 
ble; nor did they need them. It was on ly later, when the pronunciation of words 
with a false accent was creeping more and more into the language of common life, 
that observant Grammarians introduced the still current marks or accents; and this 
not as in other languages only here and there in special cases, but according toa 
well-considered system throughout the whole language; just as the Masorites af- 
terwards did the same with the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. For these en- 
deavours we owe them no small thanks, in consequence of the variable nature of 
the Greek tone. 
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Greek accent; however, falls just as often on a short, as on a long 
syllable; and hence, if we utter this accent in our modern way, 
it must often injure the quantity; e.g. Ti@nus, Swxparns. For 
the manner of avoiding this, see $ 9, notes. . | 

2. A knowledge of the accents, both in general and in their de- 
tails, is indispensable for every one:who would learn the language 
thoroughly ; nor are they without practical benefit even for com- 
mon use. Very often the quantity of syllables is indicated by 
the position of the accents; many words and forms, which other- 
wise would have the same sound, are distinguished only by them ; 
and even when they teach us nothing directly, they yet serve to 
point out to us the general laws of the tone. | / 


$9. The Acute and Circumflec. 


1. Every Greek word, considered by itself, regularly has the 
tone upon one of its vowels; and this is of two kinds, the acute 
and the circumflex. The acute, ofeia (sc. mpocpdia. accent), is 
the sharp or clear tone, denoted by the mark (_). 

2. The circumflex, mepro7rwpévn, i. e. the winding or prolonged 
tone, is denoted by the mark (7). It can stand only on a sylla- 
ble long by nature. | ae 


Note 1. According to the theory of the ancients, there rests upon every 
syllable, which in our mode of speaking has not the tone, another called the 
grave or falling tone, Bapeia, Lat. gravis. But its mark (+) is not in prac- 
tice written over such syllables; and is to be well distinguished from the 
grave treated of in § 13.—According to the same theory, a long vowel 
marked with the ctrcum/flex is to be regarded as composed of two short ones 
which are drawn together in pronunciation, of which the first has the acute 
accent and the other the grave; e. g..@ from 6d. On the contrary, when 
two short vowels accented thus, 66, pass over into a long one, this latter 
takes only the acute, o. : | 


Nore 2. The audible expression of this difference in pronunciation is for — 
us difficalt. It will be sufficient here, to warn the learner against two 
principal errors. On the one hand, let him accustom himself to distinguish 
every accented long vowel ( or ») from an uuaccented one (w), e. g. in 
dy@perros, in such a manner, however, as not to read the latter as short o.* 
On the other hand, let him avoid also the opposite error, and not prolong 
the accented short vowels; e. g. not pronounce dep like diep.} 





* Thus one can accent the first syllable in &@pwmos, and yet prolong the second. 
Something like this occurs also in English, in the words grdndfather, dlms-baskct, etc. 

t So soon as we endeavour to accent a short syllable, there arises the tone which 
we are accustomed to mark in English by wagner a following consonant. Hence 
comes a difficulty; since we must presume that the ancients distinguished between 
Sr: and Sr7i, BdAe and BdAAe, without prolonging the vowel. To make this clear, 
we may compare the word Zwxpdrns with the three similar English monosyllables 
$6 had théy, of which the middle one is short and yet can have the tone. This is 
manifestly very different from 80 danced théy.—It seems more difficult to pronounce 
cogla, without lengthening the 1; and it requires some practice in order to pro- 
nounce this accented short vowel immediately before another vowel. 
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$10. Words named according to the Accents. 


1: The proper tone or accent, acute or circumflex, can stand 
only on one of the last three syllables ; the acute upon either of 
them, the circumflex only on one of the last two. 

Note 1. That druv and the like are only apparent exceptions, is evident 
from } 14. n. 2. 

2. In its relation to the tone, the last syllable gives to the 
whole word its grammatical name. According as the last sylla- 
ble has 1) the acute, 2) the circumflex, or 3) no tone at all, the 
word is called : 

Oxytonon (oxytone), as épy7, Sebs, 5 5s, rerueis 

Perispomenon (circumflexed), as duAw, vous 

Barytonon (barytone), as TUmrrTw, mpaypa, Tpdayparta. 
' 3. All barytones of two or more syllables are again subdivided 
—according as they have 1) the acute on the penult, or 2) on 
the antepenult, or 3) the circumflex on the penult—into 


Paroxytona ; TUTTO, TETULLEVOS 
Proparoxytona ; TUTTOMEVOS, avOpurTros 
Properispomena ; mpayya, pirovea. 


Note 2. For apparent barytones, e. g. like cpy7, rerupas, etc. and for the 
atona, see § 13. 


$11. General Rules of the Accents. 


The place of the tone in every word is learned by observation 
and practice, better than by all rules and exceptions. Still, the 
following fundamental rules may be laid down, in regard to the 
distinction between the two species of tone. 

1. The circumflex requires a syllable which is long by nature, 
i. e. from the nature of the vowel itself, and not solely from posi- 
tion. KE. g. 

xndos, Pas, TELXOS, obras, Opry ia. 
TLUATE, Nutv, TP. 
In these last three words the doubtful vowels a, 4, v, are long. 
A short vowel consequently, when it has the tone, can take only 
the acute; e. g. Erepos, pévos, iva, pos, TONY, TAEypA. 

Note 1. Hence opiyypa has the circumflex only because of the n, and not 
because of the position yp. Since now e. g. mpaypa and paddAoyv have also 
the circumflex, we hence know that the a is here long in itself, and not on 
account of the yz and AA, § 7. n. 4. 

2. The acute can stand also upon a long vowel; e. g. cobw- 
repos, SeuTepos, pevyw, TUL), Baotheus, wp. 

3. When a final syllable, which is long by nature, has the tone, 
it can have the circumflex ; and in contracted final syllables this 
is almost always the case (s 28. 6); ©. g. adnOéos adrnOous, Trovéw 
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wat. In other instances it is, generally speaking, more. rare. 
Many mmonosyllables have the circumflex; e.g. rp, Bots, mas, 
ovv, voy. But among words of more than one syllable, which 
have the tone on the last, with the exception of the contracts, 
only the following take the circumflex : 


a. The adverbial ending ws, § 115. 3. 
b. The Gen. and Dative endings, § 33. 7. 
c. The Vocative endings ed and oi, § 45. 


4. When however a penult syllable, which is long by nature, 
has the tone, it must have the circumflex, whenever the final syl- 
lable is short, or long only by position; e. g. 


pia, olvos, yrvyos, Barat (G. eos). 


Nore 2. This rule does not apply to words to which enclitics are ap- 
pended ; hence etre, odre, Sowep, Arts, tovase, etc. § 14. n. 2. —The only real 
exceptions are the Particles cibe and vaixt, prolonged from ef and vai. The 
accentuation vacyi is false. 


5. On the contrary, when the final syllable is long by nature, 
the circumflex cannot stand upon the Pa but only the acute ; 
hence | 
\ pirap, otvn, iyo, Sdbpak (G. axos). 

6. The antepenult syllable can have only the acute (§ 10. 1). 
When however the final syllable is long, either by nature or from 
position, the antepenult cannot have the tone; hence 

WKPATHS, TUANYW, epiBanak. 

7. The endings az and ov, although in themselves long, have 
nevertheless in respect to the two last preceding rules only the 
power of a short vowel; hence 

Tpiawva, mpopirat, ganas, a@vOpwrot, Plurals of Tpiayva, mpopnrns, ma@Xos, 

/avOparos. ; 

TunTopat, TUrrerat, TunTer Oat, rérvypat, Passive forms. 

Troujoat, oryoa, Setva, Infinitives. 

moinoa, orjoat, Imperatives Mid. 


s oTE 3. The following are exceptions : | 
The third person of the Optative in o: and az, e. g. evyor, mownjoas. 
The adverb otxoc at home. Plur. olxoe houses is abort. 
Words to which enclitics (§ 14) in oc are appended ; e. g. poi, roi, as 
ribs woe is me! ‘rot, whether from 4 truly, or from i or. 


8. The o in the endings of the Attic declension so called like- 
wise permits the tone to be on the antepenult; e. rs TONEWS, TO 
Aewy (§ 51), and N. and A. Sing. and G. Plur. averyewr, § 37. 


Note 4. So also the @ in the Ionic Gen. in ew of the first Declension ; ; 
e. g. deondrew for 8eamdrov, § 34. IV. 5. 


NoTE 5. It is now easy to see, how the learner can readily ascertain the 
quantity of many words by means of the accents. It is at once known: 
From the circumflex, that the syllable on which it stands, is long. 
5 From the acute in such words as xapxivos, Ba8poy, etc. that the penult 
is short (Text 4). — 
3) From the accent of such words as meipa, dpoupa, that the last syllable 
is short (Text 4, 6). . 
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4) From the acute in yadpa, Anda, that the last syllable is long (Text 4, 5). 
_Further, we pronounce the ¢ in docros long, and in JedduAos short, because 
giros has the circumflex, and @idos the acute. So also in Sinn, adixos, 
we recognise the short «, because the Plur. 8/xat occurs sufficiently often to 
recollect, that we have never scen it with the circumflex (Text 7). 


Note 6. Only the circumflex on monosyllables decides nothing for their 
lengthened forms; since the monosyllabic nominatives of the third Decl. 
are arene long (§ 41. n. 3. ae: n. 2); e. g. mip, pus, Gen. mvpds, pds. 


$12. Changes of the Accents. 


- “When a word is changed by declination, conjugation, or-in any 
other way, this change has in very many cases an influence on 
the accent; viz. 

1. A necessary influence, when the change is such, that the 
aocent of the primary form, according to the preceding rules, can 
no longer be retained; in such cases 
_ The circumflex is exchanged for an acute, e. g. olvos Gen. oivou 

. $11.53 pjya Gen. pnuatos § 10. 1. 

The acute for a circumflex, e.g. tyun G. tysas § 11. 3. b; 

pevyw Imperat. debye $11.4. 

Or the accent is removed from the antepenult to the penult ; 

6. g. dvO perros G. dvOpwrov, dpoupd G. apoupas § 11. 6. 


2. But even in cases where according to the preceding rules it 
would not be necessary, the accent is often, not indeed changed 
for another, but removed from its former place ; viz. 

a) The accent is drawn back ; chiefly: 1) When the word re- 

ceives in 1 any way an addition at the beginning; e. g. TUTTw 

_tumre érumte;. 6505 avvodos; mradevtos daralSevros. 2) 
When the cause, which held the accent to the penult in the 
primary form (§ 11. 6), falls away; e. g. 7rasdevo, Imperat. 
qaideve. More exact details and the exceptions are given in 
the notes under no. I, at the end of § 103, and in the rules 
for the composition of words § 121. 

b) The accent is moved forwards, but for the most part only 
when the word receives one of those endings, which always 
have the tone; e.g. the Part. Perf. in Os, as téruda Part. 
TETUPUS 5 the Genitives of monosyllables in, the third Decl. 
as Snp, Sypos, § 48. n. 4; also many endings in oe forma- 
tion of words, $119. — 


Note. For the shifting of the tone in Anastrophe, see § 117. 3; in Apos- 
trophe, see § 30. n. 1; when the eueren ts dropped, see §103.m.3. . 


$13. The Grave Areas. Altona. 


1. Hitherto we have considered the tone, only as it belongs to 
every word and every form by itself. But the connection of 
words has also an influence on the tone. This takes place in two 
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principal cases; viz. the tone of a word is modified by its depend- 
ence either upon the following or the preceding parts of a sen- 
tence. This we call: I: Tendency of the tone towards the /fol- 
lowing word or words, as shewn (1) by a depression of the acute, 
or (2) 1 by casting off the tone; II. Tendency of the tone towards 
the preceding word, or Inclination. 


I. Tendency of the Tone towards the following Word or Words. 


2. When an oxytone (§ 10. 2) stands in connection before other 
words, the acute tone or accent is depressed, 1. e. it passes over 
more or less into the grave, and the final syllable thus loses its 
sharp or clear tone. This depressed acute is thus marked, *. At 
the end of a period, however, and consequently before a point or 
colon,* the acute remains unchanged. E. 

"Opyn Sé wore Spav dvaryndtes wand. 

Nore 1. According to the theory in $9. n. 1, all syllables without the 
tone (Lat. graves) ought to receive this mark. But as this was not usual, 
the same mark was chosen for all those accented final syllables, in which 
the tone was weakened in order to connect them the more readily with 


other words ina sentence. Hence in grammar such words are never called 
barytones, but remain oxytones. 


Note 2. The interrogative pronoun ris, ri, (§ 77,) is the only exception 
from this rule. For the acute on final syllables- before enclitics, see § 14. 
3. The following monosyllables, all beginning with a vowel, 

ov “(obe, ovx) not, ws as, et tf, 

év in, ets (€s) into, é€& (ex) out of, . 
and these nominatives of the prepositive article ({ 75) 

. 0, 7, Ol, at, 
appear commonly wholly uwnaccented, because of their close con- 
nection with the following word ; hence they are called atona, 
words without tone. E. 8. G vous’ Gey €& "Acias* ws ev Tapo- 
do* ov yap Trap. 
4.°So soon however as such words are no longer in connection 

with the following words, whether they stand alone, or at the 
end of a sentence, or after ‘the words on which they depend, they 
immediately take their tone. E.g. ov no; Tas yap od; why 
not ? Yeos bs érieto as @ god; ovdé xaxwy é€, for x xaxav. 


Note 3. These words stand, in respect to the tone, nearly in the same 
relation to the following word, as the enclitics do to the preceding one ; 
hence they are now often called, after Hermann’s suggestion, proclitics. 
See Ausf. Sprachl. § 13. 5, note. 


_ $14. Enclitics, 
Il. Tendency of the Tone towards the preceding Word. 
1. This is the Inclination of the tone so called, SyKMoes. 


# Through a misunderstanding of the ancient Princip) the acute is now placed 
by most editors also before a comma. 
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There is in Greek quite a number of words, of one and two syl- 
lables, which can connect themselves both in sense and pronun- 
ciation so closely with the preceding word, as to throw back their 
tone upon it. Since now these words, in respect to their tone, as 
it were lean or support themselves (éyxdtvecOa) upon the fore- 
going word, they are therefore called Enclitica, Enclitics. On 
the other hand, every accented word, and these enclitics them- 
selves when they retain their tone, are called orthotone, op@oro- 
vovpeva, i.e. with upright tone, not inclined. 

2. Such enclitics are: : 

1) The indefinite pronoun tis, ti, through all the cases, as also 
the forms tov, t#, which belong to it. The interrog. Tis, ré, 
who? has on the contrary always the acute, $ 77. 

2) The following oblique cases of personal pronouns: 0d, ot, 
pé* cov, col, cé* ov, of, &- lv, viv, and most of those begin- 
ning with of. § 72. n. 2. 3. 

3) The Pres. Indic. of eyué and dni, except the monosyllabic 
2 pers. Sing. $108. 1V. $ 109. L.. 


4) The indefinite adverbs wes, 77, Toi, Tov, rofl, Tobey, Tore, 


which are distinguished solely by their enclitic tone from 
the interrogative particles 7@s; rote; etc. § 116. 

5) The particles ww, Té, Tot, Sv, yé, xév or Ké, VOY oF VU,* Tép, 
pd, and the inseparable particle de, see notes 2. 3. 

3. Whenever the inclination takes place (comp. 7 below), if 
the word which immediately precedes the enclitic be a propa- 
roxytonon (avO@pwiros) or a properispomenon (capa), the enclitic 
throws back its accent upon it; but always as an acute upon the 
final syllable ; e. g. 

avOpwiros €oTt, THpa jou. 
When an atonon or unaccented word (as et) precedes, this word 
receives the accent; e. g. et Tus. 

4, When however the preceding word has already an accent 
of its own upon the final syllable, or has simply an acute upon 
the penult syllable, this accent of its own serves also for the en- 
clitic ; but in such cases the acute on the final syllable is not, as 
elsewhere, depressed into the grave ($ 13. 2); 6. g. 

avnp TiS’ Kal TrOTE* PiAw TE YUVALKOY TLVOD. 

5. When a monosyllable enclitic follows a paroxytone, the en- 
clitic loses its accent, and no furthor change takes place; since 
here too the accent of the paroxytone serves also for the enclit- 
IC; 6. g. / 
avdpa Te* Ayers TL 

6. When one enclitic follows another, the first, after having 
thrown back its tone upon the preceding word, receives itself the 


* This particle (noi, well, indecd) is distinguished by its enclitic form from the 


adverb of time vi» now. 
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tone of the second enclitic, but always as an acute; and so on, 
when several follow, quite to the last, which alone remains un- 
accented ; e. g. ef Tis Twa gyal jos Tapeiva. an 
7. The enclitics retain their tone, that is, become orthotone (see 
1, above), when the inclination is hindered. -This takes place: 
1) When an enclitic of two syllables follows a paroxytone ; 
©. g. Aoyos TroTé exper’ evavTios chiow (note 1). 
2) When the syllable upon which the tone of the enclitic would 
regularly have been thrown back, has been cut off by apos- 
trophe ; e. g. woAXol 8 eioiv. _ 


Note 1. The more readily to understand the rules for Inclination, the 
learner may refer them back to those for the accent of single words in con- 
nection with the number of syllables; yet without taking into account the 
quantity of the final syllable as affecting the accent. If we conceive of 
two words combined into one through the inclination, (which is really the 
ease except in the writing,) then dvépwrds dors must receive a second ac- 
cent, because the accent on the fifth syllable from the end is not enough 
for the word ; and 80 in c@pd pov, with the circumflex upon the antepenult. 
On the other hand, in avyp res, PiA@ oe, dvdpa re, the usual accent is sullicient ; 
and only the manner in which déssyllables are inclined after pertspomena, 
varies from the rule. Hence examples like yuvatxay rey and dvrivey are 
not marked as enclitic by recent grammarians. In cases where an enclitic 
dissyllable follows a parorytone, the inclination is said to be hindered; i. e. 
the accent of the paroxytone can not serve at the same time for the enclitic, 
e.g. Adyos more. To write here Adyés wore Would violate the rhythmic law 
of arsis and thesis, by placing two syllables with equally sharp tone in im- 
mediate succession.: Hence it remains, Adyos wore. App. A. 20. 


8. Besides these cases, an enclitic can regularly remain ortho- 
tone, only at the beginning of a clause or sentence, or when some 
emphasis in the thought falls upon it, especially in an antithesis. 
Many of these words, however, (especially those in no. 2. 5,) 
are in their nature such, that they can never come into these cir- 
cumstances, and are therefore always enclitic. 


Note 2. Many words, which are usually connected with an enclitic in 
some particular sense, are also written with it in one word; e. g. dore, 
ovre, pevros, orts, Svrivwv (§ 77).—The enclitic de (different from 3¢€ but) 
occurs only in this shape (as inseparable) in de, roadade, Sde, Sépovde, etc. 
($§ 76, 79. § 116. 2, 7). Such an enclitic takes the tone of another follow- 
ing one, only in cases where the general rules require it, as oirwes elow, &8€ 
re; otherwise usually not, as otre re.—Still, in most of the cases which be- 
long under this note, there is little uniformity in the editions; particularly, 
where the first word in such a compound (according to Text 3) must receive 
two accents, In this case we find sometimes e. g. "EpeSiade, oldcre, fully 
written ; and sometimes only the second accent, ’EpeSdade, oldore. © 


Note 3. The demonstratives, whenever they are strengthened by 6d 
(§ 79. § 116, 7), move forward in all cases their own tone upon their final 
syllable; e. g. rdcos, rotos—rodade, rodade> rHdixos—ryrtxdabe évOa—ev- 
bute: roiot—rowise. Since this now becomes the regular accent of the 
principal word, the Gen. and Dat. of these compounds take also the circum- 
flex upon their long vowels according to $ 33. Xe E. g. romoude, TOOHOE, 
rowicde; on the other hand, Nom. and Acc. rooyde, rowicde. 
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$15. Marks or InTERPUNCTION AND OTHER Sicns. 


1. The Greek written language has the potnt (period) and 
comma, like our own. The colon is marked by a point above 
the line, e.g. ove 7Oev: GdAA—. The note of interrogation 
(;.) is ike our semicolon. e. ¢ . 

Note. The note of exclamation (/) has been only very recently intro- 
duced by a few editors. 

2. From the comma the Diastole or Hypodiastole (,) must 
be distinguished. This serves more clearly to separate some 
short words connected with enclitics, in order that they may not 
be confounded with other similar words; e.g. 6,7e (epic 6,772) 
neut: of darts, and 70,re (and that), in order to distinguish them 
from the particles érz (epic Srrz) that, and tore then. 

3. The following marks have reference only to letters and syl- 
lables : wae a | ‘. 

— the Apostrophe, see § 30. 

*_ the Coronts or mark of crasis, see § 29. 

— the mark of Digresis (French tréma), placed over the last 

of two vowels, to show that they are to be pronounced sep- 
arately, and not as a diphthong; e. g. dis o-is, pais pra-us. 


u 


§ 16. Mutations oF THE ConsoNnANTS. 


1. In tne formation of words and derivation of forms, there oc- 
cur in the Greek language many changes of the letters, chiefly 
for the sake of euphony and easier pronunciation, These often 
make the root very diffeult to be recognised ; while they yet al- 
most always proceed from acknowledged principles. 

2. In regard to the Consonants it is in general to be observed, 
that letters of the same organ, or those which in different organs 
have the same power (§ 4. 3), are also most inclined to pass over 
into each other, or be exchanged for one another, whenever a 
change takes place in a word. 

3. This circumstance is also the foundation of the difference 
of dialects; as the sketch in the following notes will show.* 

Note 1. The dialects exchange most frequently for one another: 

a. The aspirates; e. g. Sav crush, Att. pAav. So the name @np for a 


centaur (man and beast) is only an earlier form for Inp beast; cpus, 
G. dpvrOos, Dor. dprtxos. £ 

b. The middle; e. g. yAnyor penny-royal, Att. BAnyxov: yy, old Dor. da’ 
éBedds spit, Dor. ddedos. 

c. The smooth; thus the interrogative particles and their kindred forms, 
instead of the usual 7, (ov, was, motos, drotos, ma, etc.) have among 
the Ionics always x, (xov, cas, xotos, dxotos, xa, etc.)\—So mére when, 
Dor. wéxa. Also revre five, ol. répure. 


* The learner.must take care not to regard the following dialectic changes as 
peneral or frequent. In many of them the examples adduced are the only ones 
that exist. 
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d. The liquids; thus the Dorics say, for {AGov, BeArioros, pikraros,—hvbor, 
Bévrioros, pivraros; the Ionics and Attics for mvevpor lungs, mevpeor 5 
for xAiBavos oven, there exists an Attic form xpiSavos.—For piv and vip 
see § 72. n. 6. 18. 

e. The letters of the same organ; e. g. the Attics say yradevs fuller rather 
than xvadevs ; and rdms carpet was equally good with dams. The Ion- 
ics sometimes also exchange the aspirates for the corresponding smooth 
mutes; e.g. déxopas for déyouas take; abris for abéts again; Att. soba: 
payos, lon. domdpayos, asparagus. 

© The o, especially with the other lingual, viz. 

Withr; ; as for av, rAnoloy near, Hocedav,—Dor. rv, rAXariov, Moreday. 

With 3 in the Laconic dialect always; for Jeds God, Jeios devine, Lac. 
oeds, eeios. 

With », as in the sndiiig per, Dor. pes, ©. 8. “rirropey, TUIrTOMeEs. 

With p; thus many of the Doric tribes, instead of the endings as, ns, 
os, ws, employed in all cases ap, np, opi ep. 

g. The double letters with the kindred simple ones, especially ¢ with 8; 
e.g. (pf a form of ddp€ roe; pafa dough, Dor. yadda. —In many words, 
the old language and the Molic dialect, instead of £ and y, transposed 
the two corresponding simple letters, e. €. oxévos for &évos stran e, oma 

is for Wadis shears. And especially the Dorians, instead of ¢ in the 
middie of a word, employed commonly a2; e. g. cvpiodw for ovpifa, 
pécdey for péeCor or pelCor, etc. Comp. § 3. 8. 

Nore 2. Instances of the commutation of letters which are not in the 
above manner related to each other, are exceedingly rare ; ©. g. wdyss and 
pods hardly, xoety an Ionic form for voety to think; rehasvds, xedawvn poetic 
for pédas, halen. black .* 

Note 3. Two exchanges of letters, founded on what is above adduced, are 
so frequent, that they deserve to be particularly marked, viz. 

wT and oo 
pp and po. 
The first of these takes place in most words, where these letters occur ; and 
the latter invery many. The forms rr and 2 pp belong chiefly to the Attics, 
oo and pe mostly to the Tonics; e. 8. 


Ion. Att. Ion. * 
eine —rTdooew, arrange appnv-—dpony, male 
AGrra—yrdooa, tongue xéppy—képon, cheek. 


Still, the Ionic forms are also found in the best Attic writers, and in the 
earlier ones even by preference ; see § 1. n. 6. 


$17. The Aspirates. 


1. Every aspirate is to be considered as having arisen from the 
corresponding smooth mute (tenuis) in connection with the Spiritus 
asper. Hence the Latin mode of writing the aspirates, ph, th, ch. 

2. When therefore in composition a smooth mute and the rough 
breathing meet together, there arises from this junction an as i- 
rate. E.g. the words émi, déxa, avrds, compounded with juepa 
day, after dropping their respective final vowels, give 

édnpepos, Bex ripe pos, avOnpepos. 

3. The same takes place also in separate words; e. g. (ovr) 
avy doles. Also with an si aly ba ($ as. ; 8. ao 

av. 


* For this and similar instances, see the author’s Lexilogus, II. 109. . 
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Note 1. The Jonics retain in both cases the smooth mutes; e. g. en’ 
dcov, ovK ws, loravai—petiotdvat, xatramep for xaOamep (xa drep). Comp. 
§ 16. note 1. e. 


Nore 2. A singular case of this change of a smooth mute, is, when an- 
other letter stands between it and the rough breathing, as in ré@piroy a 
four-horse chariot, from rerpa- and immos; and in some Attic contractions, 
a8 Joarioy for rd ipdreoy (§ 29. n. 4, 5), Ppovdos from apo and odds.* 


§18. Laws of the Aspirates. 


1. It is a law of the Greek language, that when two successive 
syllables would regularly begin each with a rough mute, one of 
these, and usually the first, passes over into the corresponding 
smooth of the same organ. This rule is without exception in all 
reduplications; e. g. 

mepirnka, Kexwopnia, TiOnju, — instead of ped. yey. IW. 
Elsewhere, however, in flexion and derivation, this law is observ- 
ed only in some few cases. 

2. Some few words have already tx their roots strictly two as- 
pirates, of which consequently the first has been exchanged for a 
smooth. So soon, however, as in the course of formation or flex- 
ion the second aspirate is in any way changed, the first immedi- 
ately reappears. E. g. 

Root OPES: Pres. fn nourish, Fut. Spéyw, Derivatives 

Tpopy, Sperrnpwv, Ypeppa. 
Similar causes may also already have operated upon the primary 
form, which stands in the lexicon (the Nominative or Present), 
and not upon the forms derived from it. Hence arises the case 
apparently opposite to the former one (7péda, Spey, — Ipe€, 
tptyos) which however is at bottom the same: 7 
Root @PIX: Nom. Spé& hair, Gen. tpexos, Dat. Pl. SpuEty, 
Derivative tpvyow. . 
Here belong still some other verbs (see in § 114 Satrro, OA®., 
Ypurrw, tpéxw, TUPw); also the adjective tayvs, Compar. Sde- 
cov, § 67. 

3. Very seldom, when two aspirates thus come together, is the 
second one changed. Yet this is the rule in respect to Impera- 
tives in Sz; e.g. Imper. Aor. 1 rupOnte for trupOnO. See n. 2. 


Note 1. In some words the Ionics change the first aspirate, the Attics 
the second, and vice versa; e. g. xtrov tunic, Ion. nOav; évrevOev, evravéu, 
Ion. évOevrev, evOavra, § 116. 7. 

Note 2. The Passive ending 3nv, and the forms derived from it, act only 
upon the preceding 9 in the two verbs 

SJvew burn incense, Jeivat place, 
as éruGny, ereOny, rebeis. In all other verbs no such change occurs, e. g. 
fyvbnv, pOabny from dpOda, JaPbeis, €8pépOnv, EOEAyOnv. Of the Imperative 


* Meanwhile the form ppolproy (for xpooipioy) from xpd and ofun, compared 
with Spdacw abridged from rapdoow, shows that even in the absence of the 
rough breathing the tenues readily became aspirated before p. 
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ending 3, rt, the Imp. Aor. 1. Pass. is the only certain case; see in the 
verb riOnut §107.m.5. The Imperative dai from dni, and the Homeric 
rébvals (see Ivnoxw), deviate from this law.—No other ending affords ex- 
amples for the general rule of this section; for we find 9€abe, KopwOdht, 
ravraxober, etc. | eH 

Note 3. Among compound words, the rule is followed only in éxeye:pia — 
truce, from éyew and yxeip; aumréxw (see the anom. verb éyw), éenadn, are- 
66s, where the regular aspiration of the wm before the rough breathings 
don, épOds, (§ 17. 2,) is omitted. In all other compound: words no change 
occurs; as éhudaive, audexvbeis, avOoddpos, etc. 

Note 4. This law, strictly speaking, extended itself also over the Spiritus 
asper, which it changed into the lents. The clearest example of this is in 
the foHowing verb: . 

Root ‘EX: Pres. ¢yw have, Fut. éw, Deriv. éxrexds. 


and however the breathing remains unchanged, e. g. dd, — 


$19. Accumulation of Consonants. 


1. From the immediate juxtaposition of consonants, there often 
arises a harshness, which the Greek language endeavours to avoid. 

2, In general ¢hree consonants, or one consonant and a double 
letter, cannot stand together, unless either the first or the last of 
them is a diguid, or y before a palatal; o. g. weupOels, oxAnpos, 
Téy§w, areyxtos. In composition, however, « and o at the end 
of the first word can remain before two other consonants; as 
SvcpOaptos, éxmrrwats, éeyvyw. In all other cases, such a con- 
currence is either avoided, or one letter is dropped; as éopadOae 
for éoparcGas in the Perf. Pass. § 98. 2. 

3. But the concurrence of even ¢wo consonants can occasion 
harshness; and to avoid this there are certain definite rules, which 
are given in the following sections. 


Nots 1. In some rare cases the tnsertion of a third consonant serves to 
ease the pronunciation. When e. g. the liquid p» or », after dropping a 
vowel, comes to stand immediately before the liquid A or p, the middle 
mute (8, 8) corresponding to the first, is inserted; e. g. from nuépa comes 
peonpBpia mid-day; from pepeAnras came the epic péeuPrAeras; and aynp has 
Gen. avdpds. | 

Note 2. Sometimes, but equally seldom, a consonant is transposed by 
metathests, to a more convenient place. So arose the Nom. mvé, from the 
root MYKN, which re-appears in the oblique cases zruxvds, muxvi, etc. (See 
the Table of anom. Nouns § 58.) But even without any strong motive of 
euphony, such transpositions have occasionally been introduced; e. g. in 
the formation of the Aor. 2, répOw, érpafov; or on account of the metre, 
kpadia for xapdia; and also the reverse, arapmés for drpands, Bapdioros for 
Bpadiaros, etc. 

Note 3. In the ancient language two consonants stood together more 
frequently ; one of which was afterwards dropped in the ordinary language, 
but was often retained by the poets (Epenthesis), for the sake of the metre 
or of the more energetic sound; e. g. wrdAepos, mrdXes, and their compounds, 
for réAcpos, wédts. Hence we also see how xapal on the ground and xaya- 
Ads low are connected. i | 
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Note 4. On the other hand the o has a great propensity to introduce it- 
self before other consonants (Prosthesis) ; e. g. the lonic-Attic opexpds for 
puxpos ; and thus arose the forms cpida€, oxedda, pioyo, Gna Ger, and others, 
from the more ancient piArag, xeddw, MIT (whence puyeis, etc.) dmiBer, etc. 


$20. Assimilation of Mutes. | ) 


1. Two mutes of different organs can stand together in Greek, 
only when the latter is a lingual (7, 6, or3). The following gen- 
eral rule is almost without exception : 


A smooth mute admits before it only a smooth; a middle only 
a middle; and a rough only a rough. 
E. g. érrd, vucros: Bdedupes, éplySourros: &yOos, Oive. 

2. Hence, when in the course of formation or flexion two mutes 
of different organs come together, the first generally assumes the 
character of the second. KE. g. by appending the terminations 
tos, nv, Yews, are formed 
. from ypadw write ee ypaBenv — 

from mAéxw braid — treyGek. 

3. When two mutes of the same kind stand together, if one of 
them be changed, the other must also be changed. Thus from 
émrtd, oxT@, come EBdos206, Gydoos ; and when of two smooth mutes 
the second passes over into the Tough i in consequence of the ac- 
cession of the Spiritus asper ($ 17. 2, 3), the first also follows 
it; e. 

: énrd, ipkpa — EpOrjpepos, of seven days, 
vixta — voy ohay, all night. 

4. The « of the preposition éx ilsne can stand before all the 
other mutes, and remains unchanged before them all; e. g. éx- 
Getvar, €xdovvat, me nore exyevéc Oa, exdevryev. See ‘ 26. 6. 


§ 21. Doubling of Consonants. 


1. Consonants doubled are not so frequent in the Greek as in 
English. The semivowels, A, 4, v, p, o, are oftenest doubled ; 
and after them r. 

2. The p at the beginning of a word, is always doubled in the 
common language, whenever in formation or Somnposttion a sim- 
ple vowel comes to stand before it; e. g. 

épperroy, apperns, from pérw with € and 4, 

mepippoos, from 7repi and péw, 
see $ 83. 2. $ 120. 6. , With diphthongs this does not take place ; 
e. g. evpworos, from ed and povvups. 

3. The rough mutes can never be doubled; but take before 
them the corresponding smooth, e. g. 

Zatrpa, Bdxyos, TIur6evs. 
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Note 1. The poets, with the exception of the Attics, often double a con- 
sonant for the sake of the metre; e. g. docov, Orri, drmére, évverre, for dco, 
etc. So also dxyos, oxumpos, for dyos, cxupos. This however does not take 
place arbitrarily, but in certain words often, in others never (e. g. €rt, érepos, 
dua, dvexos) ; most frequently with the semi-vowels. See more on this sub- 
ject § 27. n. 14 8q. 

Nore 2. On the other hand, the same poets avail themselves, though far 
more rarely, of a id consonant, when the common usage employs a 
double one; e. g. ’AxtAevs, O8ucers, for "AxtAAeus, Odvocevs. In like man- 
ner they omit to double the pi a. &. épege from pelo. | 


$22. The Double Letters and E. | = 


1. When the letters 8, 7, ¢, and , x, x, come to stand before 
o, they pass over with it into the kindred double letters ¥ or €. 
E. g. by appending the future ending ow are formed from. 

TpiBo Tphpe, Nelrra retro, ypaceo ypanrw 
w réEw, EK THEEW, OTELyY oTElEW, ~ 
and with the ending of the Dat. Plur. 01, otv, are formed from 
“ApaBes “Apa, xopaxes xopagiv, dvuyes bvvkt. 

2. Here also the preposition é« constitutes an exception ; e. g. 
exowla. 

Nore 1, We must by no means suppose, that the ¥ when it thus stands 
for 8o and go, and the € when it stands for yo and ‘yo, are always to be 
pronounced the first like bs or fs, and the latter like gs or chs. If this 
were so, the double letters were but a poor invention. The true state of 
the case is, that before o, the letters y and yx were changed into «, and 8 


and ¢ into ; and then were written together with theo ing andy. An 
evident proof of this is a comparison of the Lat. scribo, scripsi. 


Nore 2. The ¢ is also a double letter, and stands originally for «8 ($ 3); 
but in the ordinary course of flexion and formation, the cases where it is 
written instead of these letters, occur for the most part only in some ad- 
verbs of place, which are formed by appending the ee de; as Abnvale 
for -aode. § 116. 


$23. Consonants changed before pu. 


1. Before » in the middle of words, the labials or P-sounds 
(8, a, p) are we changed into uz; e.g. in the Perf. Pass. and 
in derivative wo 


rpiBeo rpiji-ua, Nelmeo Médevp-pat, ypdepe ypappr 
2. The palatals and linguals are often changed before pu, viz 
x and x (K-sounds) into 7,6.g. 
 Thénw Wéy-pa, Tevyo réruy- 
and the T-sounds, 6, 3, 7, with the double letter ¢, into o, e. g. 
ddw do-pa, melOo mérevo-pas, npite  wydio-pa. 

Norte. Inthe formation of words generally, the palatals and linguals are 
nevertheless sometimes found unchanged before p; e. g. axyn, expe idpeov, 
xevOpay, nérpos. Other examples are peculiar to the dialects; ¢. g. from 
8{o (OAQ) comes Ion. ddu7, comm. dopy. 


QONSONANTS CHANGED. 4 24, 25. 


§ 24. Changes of the Linguals. 


1. The linguals §, 3, 7, & can stand only before the liquids A, 
v, p. Before 4 they are commonly changed into o ($ 23); and 
¢, as a double letter, does not appear before another consonant. 


4. Before other linguals they are changed into ¢, e. g. 
#Sco qo-Onv, tretOw trevo-Téov. 


3. Before o they are dropped, e. g. 
| @bo d-co, TelOw Trel-cw, THLATA TWpA-Cl, 


ppateo dpd-ous. 


Note. For the changes of r in the abbreviations of xara, see § 117. n. 2. 


§ 25. Changes of the Consonant v. 


| 1. The v generally remains unchanged before 6,3, andr. Be- 
asie the labials (8, 7, ¢, #) it is changed into »; and before the 
palatals (7, «, x), into y with the sound of mg ($4. 4). E. g. in 
compounds with ou and ep, 
TUMTATY er, éuBaiver, aupépw, € Eunpuyos 
eyKane, ouyyerns, eyxerpivw, eyEew. 

Note 1. In appending the enclitics (§ 14. n. 2) an exception 18 made for 
the sake of distinction, but only in TINE; ; ©. g. révye, Ovmep, pron. royye, 
dumep; see n. 4, 

2. Before the liquids A, p, p, the v is s assimilated, i. e. changed 
into the same letter, e. 

ovAréye, € Dnchra, 2 eupévo, TUppaTrTw. 
But the preposition e¢v remains commonly unchanged before p ; 
as €vpdaTrTw. 

3. Before o and &, ite y in composition is sometimes retained, 
sometimes changed into a, and sometimes dropped (see n. 2); in 
Alexion v is commonly dropped before a, e. g. in the Dat. Plur. 

daipov-es Saipo-ce: pnv-es pen-olv. 
Here too the preposition ¢v remains unchanged ; as évceia, évfew. 

4, When after the v, a 6, 3, or 7 has also been dropped before 
the o (§ 24), the short vowel becomes long, e. g. 

 WayT-es Ta-ot, THpavTes Tact (§ 46); 
in order to which, e passes over into e, and o into ov (s 27. 2), e.g. 
: as Ps Fut. ovret-ow: éxovr-es, Dat. Exov-ow. 
_ Note 2. Exceptions to these rules are verbal forms, like mépavoa: (2 
Perf. Pass. from daivw), rémavors, subst. from memraive ; also the nominatives 
of words in Decl. 3 having vos in the Gen. as 9 éApivs worm, 4 meipws 
basket-wagon, Tipuvs. 

Note 3, 2uv and radw before simple a, change their » into o, as cvact- 
ria, maXicaovtos. When, however, o is followed by another consonant, and 
also before ¢, ovy drops its y, 8S ovoTnpa, ovoKala, oufvyla; but madw com- 
monly retains it, as maAivoxcos.— “Aya, except where a doubling or assimi- 
lation takes place (a8 dydyvupos, dydppoos), every where drops the », as 
ayaoOevns, dyaxAvras. 
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Nore 4, By the ancients, the » at the end of words was also pronounced 
according to the principles of this section, when the following word began 
with a consonant; especially in the article and in prepositions. E. g. réov 
Bopdcv, €y mupi, ovv xapr@, Were pronounced thus: ropBwpdy, eurupi, ovy- 
xapro@. In old inscriptions, which do not separate the words, such instances 
are often thus written. | 


$26. Movable Final Letters.* 


1. Certain words and endings have a twofold form, with and 
without a final consonant. The first is commonly used before a 
vowel, the latter before a consonant. 

2. Here belongs particularly the movable v, called in Greek 

y épeAxuoTLKOY, : 
which the Dat. Plur. in ov, and in verbs all third persons in ev 
and ww, can cast off or retain, see n. 2; e.g. 
nace eirev avrdé, mace yap ele ToOUTO 
€ruvey epe, erupe oe : 
A€yovow avrd, A€yovat rovro 
7 umd, Tinot Kata. . 
3. A similar v is also found in the following words and forms, viz. 
1) The local ending ow derived from the Dat. Plural; e.g 
"Oduptriaow at Olympus. $116. 3. 
2) The epic termination dw. § 56. n. 9. 
3) The numeral eixoow twenty; where, however, the form 
without v can also stand before vowels. 
4) The adverbs zrépvow and voodu. 
5) The enclitic particles xév and wy. § 14. 
6) Sometimes the 4 demonstrative. § 80. n. 3. 


4. Of the same character is the s in oftas, oft, so; and also 
in péypus, dypus, until; except that the last two often stand with- 
out s before a vowel. : 


Nore 1. The Ionics omit the » also before a vowel. On the other hand, 
it is used not only by the poets even before a consonant in order to make a 
position ; but it was also frequently employed in this manner in the Attic 
prose, in order to give energy to the tone. Besides these eases, it stands 
also in correct editions, without reference to any following word, at the end 
of sections and books; in short everywhere, wherever the discourse is not 
immediately connected with something following. For metrical reasons the 
y is also written at the end of most kinds of verse, even when the next 
verse begins with a consonant. — 


Nore 2. This last circumstance shews clearly, that this » is not, as is 
generally supposed, merely an invention for the sake of euphony; but that 
this, as well as the other final letters of the kind, certainly belonged to the 
ancient formation, and was first dropped before consonants, as the language 
became softer. Hence there are also other forms, which cast off their final 
letters among the Ionics, or for the sake of metre; as the adverbial termin- 
ations Gey and xs, e. g. GAAoGe for dAAoGey, woAAaxe for modAdns, drpéva and 


* These are called movable, not because they are simply audible, as the term im- 
plies in Hebrew grammar; but because they may be added to certain words, or 
removed from them, at pleasure, in certain circumstances; and in distinction from 
fixed letters, which cannot be thus removed. Comp. § 87. n. 2. and a. 5. b.—Tr. 

C 
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arpépas.—Exactly similar to the movable », is also the »y in composition with 
a privative; e. g. dvairtos. § 120. 5. 

5. The particle ov not, no, takes before a vowel a final x, and 
consequently, before the rough breathing, a final x; e. g. 

ov TdapEeTTW, OVK EVETTLY, OVX DITETTW. 

When however this particle stands at the end of a clause, or where 
there is a pause in the sense, the « falls away; e. g. Touro 5° ov, 
but this not. Ov- adn btrav—, no: but when—. 

6. The preposition €£ out of, has this form only before vowels 
and before a pause; 6. g. — 

dee éuov, €& Stou, Kaxay é€. 
Before all consonants the ¢ of the double letter E (xs) falls away, 
and the x remains; ©. g. 
€x TOUTOU, €K Yardoons, € EK YTS. 

This « remains unchanged, at least in the written language, also 
in composition ; where it forms the exceptions mentioned in § 20. 
4. § 22. 2. ) 


. $27. CHancEs or THE VowELSs. 


1. The vowels are changed in Greek, as in all other languages ; 
but without any fixed universal law. In flexion and in the near- 
est derivatives, when the primary vowel or diphthong is exchang- 
ed for another, this latter may be called the alternate vowel or 
sound (Germ. Umlaut); meaning simply the corresponding vowel 
or diphthong, which thus alternates with that of the ground- form, 
or into which that of the ground-form is changed. E. g. tpevrw 
I turn, érparrov I turned, tporros turn, trope ; where the a and o 
in the latter words are the alternates of ¢ in the first word. 

2. To the change of vowels belongs also the lengthening and 

shortening of a sound; both which, however, are generally con- 
nected with some other change; e.g. a into 7. So too when 
from any cause the sounds ¢€ and o are lengthened, they seldom 
pass into 7 and w, but are changed, 

| | € into e, o into ov. 
Comp. note 1; also § 25. 4. § 41. 4. § 46. 2. 

3. All these changes of the vowels constitute another prin- 
cipal part of the peculiarities of the dzalects ; of which the fol- 
lowing notes give a general view. Comp.{16.3. — 


Nores. 


1. The Totten: thus Iengthen the e and o of the other dialects, chiefly 
however when these sounds are followed by the semi- vowels; e. g. Ecivos, 
etvexa, treip, for E€vos strange, évexa on account of, t Umep over; jopaas; ovvopa, 
movAvs, xoupn, for vdaos disease, & dvopa name, troAvs much, ndpn maid;—or clse 
when the e is followed by another vowel, e. g. Neisuet lions, ovretos cave, 
xpvoeos for ypuceos golden. Of these licenses the poets also availed them. 
selves, especially the epic. But here too the same caution holds good, as 
above i in the doubling of consonants ($21. n.1); for the change in question 
was never admitted in some words, e. g. in rods, dvos, pevos, trepi, eto,: 


* 
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_ 2. When a and o before a vowel are lengthened by the Ionics, they pass 
over into a: and ot; ©. g. aerds eagle, det always, Ion. aierés, alei: roa grass, 
Ion. woin. 

3. In other instances the Dorics, Ionics, and poets take the directly op- 
posite course, and write e. g. édefe for c8ecke (from Setxvupe), peCav, epécoar, 
xe (G. of yetp), for peiC{wv, etc.—For BovAeoOe stands the antique Bdre- 
oe (§ 5. n. 3); and for the Acc. in ous, Dor. os, see Dec. II. 

4. Elsewhere the Dorics and /olics often have » for o and ov, and before 
o also ot for ov. E. g. e@pos for xdpos or xovpos boy, SaAos for 8ovdos slave, 
dy (also Ion.) for ovv, Méoa and Moica for Movca, dxoicw for dxovow from 
axov@. . 

5. The n in Greek words has arisen in most cases out of the a, which 
predominated in the more ancient language, and remained afterwards the 
characteristic vowel of the Dorics; who instead of 7 commonly had a long; 
e. g. duepa for nuepa day, daya for dyun rumor, cravat for orjva. The same 
takes place also in the solemn poetry of the tragic choruses. Comp. $1. 
2. and n. 12. | 


6. When, on the contrary, the Ionics in some single instances change n 
into a, this a is short; as in dpdpvia for dpnpvia, rebadvia, ete. Hence in 
the Ionic forms AeAacpas from AnOo, pecapSpia for peonuSpia, the a must 


not be lengthened in pronunciation, as in the Doric. 

7. Elsewhere the Ionics prefer throughout the 7, and commonly use it 
instead of long a; e. g. nuépyn, vodin, for -a; nnp, népos, for anp, a€pos; ln- 
rpés, Jopn&, for larpés physician, JopaE Gen. axos breast-plate; mpnoca, 
wprrypa, tor mpdoow, mpayya.—Hence also wus, ypnis, for vais, ypavs; and 
even 7 for as in the Dat. Plur. in ns, noe of Dec. [. 

8. For e the Jonics use 7 only in some cases of flexion (as Baowna), and 
in the diphthong e, which they often resolve into ni;. 6. g. xAnis for «Aes, 
ayyniov for ayyetov, Baownin for Bagwreia ($ 28. n. 3).—The Dorics for et 
before a vowel have 7; e. g. capjov for onpeior. 

9. In most instances the Ionics change a before a liquid or a vowel into 
€; €. g. réacepes for réeaaapes four, Eponv for dponv male, vedos for vados 
glass, pvéa for pyaa mina, and in the verbs in aw (§ 105. n. 8). In some 
instances, on the contrary, e is exchanged for a, a8 rpdra, rauve, for rpére, 
Tépvo; peéyados for péyedos. 

10. A particular Ionic-Attic usage is, that when long a stands before o, 
the former is changed into e, and the latter into w; e. g. for Aads people, 
vads temple, we find Att. Aews, vews; for ypdopac (I use) Ion. ypéwpas; and 
thus is explained the Ionic Genitive in ew, from the antique form 1n ao, see 
Dec. I.* | 

11, The Ionics change av into wv or wt in the compounds with avrds, and 
in the words Savpa wonder (Javpdtw etc.) and rpavpa wound; as epewurdy, 
éwurdy (§ 74. 3), Java, rpwipa. The simple avrdés remains unchanged among 
the genuine Ionics ; and wirds stands merely for 6 aurds. §$ 29. n. 6. 

12. Examples of other vowel-changes are: mdpdakis, Dor. mépdanes ; dvo- 
pa, Hol. ovupa; lorin Ion. for éoria hearth. 


Notes on the Lengthening of Syllables generally. 
(With reference to $$ 21 and 27.) 


13. The merely poetic lengthening of o into w takes place very rarcly ; 
as dvw, Atdvuaos, for dv0, Acévvaos.—W henever a, t, v, are short in the ordi- 
nary language, but are long in the old or poetic dialect, (e. g. ’IAtov with 


* 





* This change takes place also in the adj. Taews, wy, for TAaos, ov; in the Gen. 
véws for vads from yavs; and in several proper names in aos, as MevéAaos, ’Audid- 
paos, or -ews; but not in those in dos, as Oivdpaos. 
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the middle syllable long, dyjp with long a, etc.) this does not appear in the 
written form ; except sometimes in the accent, as in igos for igos. 


14. In the early written language, moreover, there was no visible sign 
for a syllable thus lengthened; inasmuch as on the one hand the letters e 
and o stood also for » and «, @ and ov; and on the other, the consonants 
were not written double. § 21. 1, and n. 1. 

15. The Grammarians first introduced into the works of the ancient poets, 
the mode of marking the metrical prolongation of a syllable, by doubling 
the consonants, or by long vowels and diphthongs. But here also the usage 
was never entirely settled. Very often such words were written in the 
former usual manner; and the correct metrical pronunciation was left to 
the intelligent reader.* Of this there are still in the poets, as they have 
come down to us, many remains; thus dAogar (Il. a. 342. y. 5) has the sec- 
ond syllable long, and also diepotparo (Od. & 434); just as we sometimes 
find written e. g. Zupabey. And when the epic poets make the first syllable 
long in ’ArcAAwvos, arroveer Oat, ovvexes, es, it is doubtful whether this was 
done by lengthening the vowel, or by doubling the consonant. 

16. In modern times,-many have endeavoured to restore the ancient 
usage of not doubling the consonants in writing. This has been done how- 
ever in a very unsettled and indefinite manner ; and hence the learner must 
be put upon his guard, in order that he may not be led into error, when he 
finds sometimes amoAAnyew and sometimes amoAryew with the same quan- 
tity ; and secs, in various editions, the consonant in some words doubled, 
in others not. 

17. Not unfrequently however a consonant is doubled even after a long 
vowel, ©. g. padAov, joowy, Frrev, Kywoods, ‘“Ypunrrés, AevtTw, Kpeiocay, 
7 wehoke and the same is the case in mpdoow (lon. mpnocw), Dapvacads 
(Ion. Mapynocss), xviooa, Kng¢ioods, in which the vowel 1s to be pronounced 
long. Here too some editors prefer in the proper names the ancient orthog- 
raphy, and write Kywods, Tapynosds, xvioa, Kndiods, ‘iods, etc, The names 
of places in -ovoaa have arisen out of -deooa; thus Sxorovoca, Tc6nxovoca, 
"Apywovocat, etc. But Zupdxovoa, -ovoros, with the short form Zupaxdovos, 
were already used in the ancient language. See Ausf. Sprachl. § 21. n. 9. 


§ 28. Contraction. 


1. A vowel immediately preceded by a vowel in the same 
word, is called pure, and is said to have a pure sound, i.e. a 
sound not ushered in by a consonant. More particularly, the 
endings which begin with a vowel, as a, os, @, are called pure, 
whenever they are preceded by a vowel; as in codia, dirdoos, 

@. 

2. The characteristic difference between the Ionic and Attic 
dialects is, that the former prefers in most cases the concurrence 
of vowels; while the latter mostly avoids it. (See however 
notes 1 and 5.) | : 

3.. The usual methods of avoiding a concurrence are : 

1) Elision, where one vowel is dropped and the other re- 
mains unchanged. This takes place dhiefly in the contact of 

two separate words, and in composition; see §§ 30, 120. 





* The same usage as to orthography, in the opposite case of shortening a long 
vowel, see in § 7. 16, and n. 16. 
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2) Contraction, where two or more vowels are drawn to- 
gether into one combined long sound. This takes place ae- 
cording to the following principles : 

a) Two vowels form in themselves adiphthong. In this way 
arise es and o¢ out of et and oi, e. g. Telyei Teles, aidoi aidoi, § 49, 
The other proper diphthongs tannot well bé formed in this man- 
ner; but the tmproper ones readily, as 

a, 7, @, out of ai, ni, wi, e.g. eet ynpa (§ 54), Opyioca 

Opjcca, Adiotos Aporos ($ 6 

b) Two vowels pass over intoa lindsed long sound, commonly 
so that there arise the follo ) Viz. 

n out of ea,—relyea TetXn, Keap Knp heart. § 49, 

et out of €¢,—rroiee trotet, péeOpov. peiBpov stream. $105. 

w out of § “ and aov,—rTipdopev Tipper, Tyudov Tyna. §105. 

oa and ons—aidoa aida, probonte ptcOare. §§49, 105. 

00,——TTN00¢ ITAOUS, pic OoopeEv pucboipev, $$ 36, 105. 
ou out of } o€,—€piaboe eéwicGov. § 105. , 

€0,—rTelyeos Telyous, Trovéouev Trovouuev. $§ 49, 105. 

c) The doubtful vowels a, 4, v, when short, absorb the follow- 
ing vowel, and thereby become Jong, e. g. 

fon. deO roe (a short) Att. aOros, struggle ; ripae tipa. 

_Xkos Xios (one from Xios); Dat. "Tut “Ide. 

Plur. ixOves and tyOvas (uv short) éxOvs, from Sing. ius. 
d) A dong sound absorbs a vowel either before or after it, with- 

out further change. This takes place particularly with a, ¢, 0, 
before and after every kindred long sound, and before w; e.g. 
giréw hiro, (note 7), Tinevros TiyuAVTOS, Tyde Tes TIocet- 
ddwv (long a) Tlocewdev, Naas Aas stone, puoOoover u- 
above, oot Hol. 

4. When a diphthong with ¢ (the 2s i ones included) is 
to be contracted with a preceding vowel, the contraction of the 
first two vowels takes place noone to the above rules. The 
+ is then either subscribed, e. 

Tunt-cas TUrT-n (§ 103. n. It.) 
dei-bw d-do, do-b1 @-67, Tyu-dee and rop-dn—rip-d ; , 
or else it falls away, if the new sound does not admit the « sub- 
acript, e. g. 
pucO-dew picd-odv, ’Ordets "Omots. $41. n. 5. 


Nore 1. What is said above includes only regular and analogical con- 
traction. Various exceptions and peculiarities occur below under the De- 
clensions and Conjugations ; and for the contraction of two words, or crasis, 
see § 29.—Moreover contraction does not take place, even among the Attics 
tn all cases, where according to the preceding rules it could occur; as wil 
be seen below and also from observation. 

Note 2. On the other hand the Ionics, as above remarked, commonly 
neglect the contraction, and often resolve a long sound into its ’ constituent 
parts, which had long fallen out of use among the other Greeks; e. g. 2 
pers. Pass. runreas for rinry; 80 even dirceas, exatveeat, etc. for iren, eto. 
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which is commonly again contracted, gidy, (Att. rvmret, hidret, according to 
§ 103. m. 18.)—The Doric dialect has many of these resolved forms, in 
common with the Ionic. | 

Note 3. From the same propensity of the Ionics, comes also in the epic 
language the so frequent resolution or separation of the diphthongs in cer- 
tain words; e. g. mais for mais, diouas, évtpoyos, as also dyyniov for dyyetop, 
and the like; likewise the resolution into a double sound (Germ. Zerdeh- 
nung), or rather the doubling of a vowel sound (§ 105. n. 10); e. g. daay- 
Oev, xprnvov, for havOev, xpyvov; and the Ionic insertion of €; e. g. né for 7, 
néAtos for Atos, €eixooe for etxoot, and so ddeAgeds, rovréov, etc. * 

Norte 4. Sometimes the Ionics even promote the concurrence of vowels 
by dropping a consonant ; e. g. r€paos for réparos (§ 54). Comp. rumrea, etc. 
in § 103. n; III. : | 

Note 5. There are also cases where the Ionics contract, and the Attics 
do not ;. e. g. lon. ipés with long ¢, for iepds. The Tonics have also in com- 
mon with the Dories a peculiar contraction of eo and eov into ev; e. g. 
mAevuves for mXéoves, mrot-evzevos from srot-edpevos, and rot-evor from mot-€ovat 
(comp. $105. n. 13).—Finally it is to be observed, that the Ionic of the an- 
cient epic, employs contraction much oftener than the later Ionic prose. 


Note 6. The ancients often wrote out the vowels in full, and left the 
contraction to the pronunciation. This usage, called Syntzeszs (ovvi¢nats), 
or also Synalepha (ovvadorpn), has in many cases been retained in the 
works of the ancient poets, especially the epic; e. g. Il. A. 282 “Adpeoy 8 
arnGea, where the two endings ¢peov and Oeu are to be pronounced as one 
syllable, thus, adpeuy d€ ornOy. So 9. 763 yadxeoy (pron. ovr) 8€ of Hrop. 
The same occurs among the Attics very often in $eds, Sedv, Which otherwise 
is never contracted, and in some proper names, as NeomroAepos.—For the 
Synizesis between two words, see $ 29. n. 11. 

Note 7. The contraction above pointed out in no. 3. d, (frréw gud, etc.) 
could also be considered as elision or merely a dropping of the e. But in 
the middle of words, a vowel is thus dropped (except in compounds, as éma- 
yo for emt-dyw) mostly only in some Ionic elisions, as @oBéo for PoBeeo (§ 105. 
n. 7). In the cases first in question, however, there was evidently a pur- 
pose of producing a new combined sound, as is proved by the analogy of 
other examples, and by the circumflex wherever it is written (sce 6, below) ; 
but the long sound already existing was adopted, or rather was retained, to 
represent this new sound. - 


|» ACCENT AND QUANTITY. — 


5. When neither of the two syllables to be contracted has the 
tone, the contracted one does not take it; e.g. wepimXoos, éri- 
paopv, contr. TrepimAous, eTisov. 

Nore 8. Exceptions from this general rule are rare and anomalous; e. g. 
xpuceos, contr. xypucous, § 60. . 

6. If however one of the two original syllables has the tone, it 
then remains also upon the contracted one; and if this be a penult 


or an antepenult syllable, the accent is determined according to 
the general rules ($} 10, 11). If it be a final syllable, it takes 


* Here it must be borne in mind, that although grammatical theory is wont to 
represent this as separation and insertion, in reference to the common form, yet 
that this common form itself may just as well be only a form originally contracted 
from the separate form, and in most cases actually is so. This can be shown in 
Many instances; e. g. in ed- for éd- from ébs, since eds does not exist. 
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the circumflex, as voos vods, pikéw GtA@ ; unless the original form 
had the acute upon the last syllable, which seldom occurs, and 
then the acute remains, according to § 49. n. 1; e.g. édy 7p, 
éoTaos éorws, dais das. Exceptions are rare; see e.g. the Acc. 
nyoa ry, § 49. 

Note 9. Sometimes in contraction the accent is shifted ; 6. g. in 8€Anros, 
pyres, $ 41.n.7; depyos apyds, § 121. n.6; also the flexion of edvous, § 60. 

Note 10. Although every contracted syllable is in its very nature long, 
yet in some forms of declension which end in a contracted a or 4, the pro- 
nunciation has so obscured these mixed sounds, that they are sometimes 
found short. So especially the Neut. Plur. in a, e. g. ra yépa (§ 54. n. 3), 
and some Datives, as KAéoS from KAéofis, G. cos, (in Herodotus), with 
which also dai (7) for daid:, and some similar epic forms, are to be compared 
(§ 56. n. 5). That however some of these instances may be considered as 
an eliston of the first vowel, is apparent from § 53. n. 2, 3. 


- §29, Hiatus. Crasis. 


1. When of two successive words the first ends, and the sec- 
ond begins, with a vowel, the breathing (spiritus) which is heard 
between them, whether rough or smooth, produces an effect call- 
ed Hiatus. This hiatus between two words was more unpleas- 
ant to the ear, at least to the Attic ear, than a concurrence of 
vowels in the middle of a word. It was therefore rarely allowed 
in poetry ; in Attic poets almost never. - In prose also, the Ionic 
excepted, its frequent recurrence was avoided. 


Note 1. The Attic verse permitted the hiatus for the most part only after 
the interrogative ri, the particles dre and sepi, and in the phrases ovd€ ets, 
pnde eis (§ 70. 1), ed olda, ete. , 

2. The natural means of avoiding the hiatus is by uniting both 
syllables into one.* This takes place in two ways: 1) By elt- 
sion with the apostrophe (§ 30). 2) By contracting both sylla- 
bles into one combined sound, or Crasis, Gr. xpacu a mingling, 
from xepdvvupt. This crasis, or the combination of two syllables 
of different words in writing and pronunciation, often varies essen- 
tially from ordinary contraction in one and the same word; and 
is found, especially in prose, only in a small number of examples, 
which are given in the following notes. 


Note 2. In crasts there are three things to be particularly observed. 

a) Every crasis makes a lung syllable ({ 7.7). In this way several cases 
of crasis ore distinguished from an eliston by apostrophe; e. g. raAn- 
Oés, xapern, for rd aA. kat dp. with short a. Hence such instances as 
ravOpds must be pronounced long; and rdAda (for ra dAda) must be 
written with the circumflex; which however is denied by some, who 
therefore write raAdka. For the sake of uniformity, other instances like 
ravrd, ravrd, (for rd avrd, ra a’ra,) must also be referred to crasis ; 
comp. § 28. n. 7. - 

b) The iota subscript is written in a crasis, only when in the original 





* That the movable » is not to be regarded as a means of avoiding the hiatus, 
appears from § 26. n. 2 
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syllables an ¢ occupied the last place; thus in «dra from xat eira, but 
not in «ay for xat dv.¥ , 
c) Over a crasis is commonly written the sign 7 , called coronis (xopwvis). 
Note 3. The crasis occurs most frequently in the article, e. g. 
OvR, ovnl, for 6 éx, 6 emi 
rovvavriov, rouros, for ré €vayrioy, Td Eros 
Totvopa for rd Gvopa 
tdyd, rami, for ra éud, ra em | 
rayad, radXa, for ra dya6a, ra GAAa } with long a, see in note 2. a. 
rah bes, Tadixoy, for Ta aA. Ta a6. 
@rraray, avnp, for 6 amatrav, 6 anp.T 
Similar to these are the less frequent cases of crasis in the Neut. of the 
postpositive article or Relative Pronoun ($ 75); e. g. 
. ddoge tor & éoe, dy for a dy, etc. 
Nots 4. Less easy to be distinguished are those cases of crasis where 
the contraction absorbs the diphthongs; e. g. 
ovpoi for of €poi 
@mavrevres OF drrayrovres, for of aravravres 
ravdpos, ravépi, for row avdpds, T® avdpi (see note 2. a); and so ravrov, 
{Tatra (§ 74), amd Tavroparou, etc. 
TgTLov for 6 airtoy, 
or where the r of the article passes over into 3 because of the rough breath- 
ing (§ 17. n. 2), e. g. | 
Sotpartoy, Plur. Jatyaria, for rd Ip. ra ip. 
Snperepou for rov nuerépov. 

Note 5. With érepos the vowels of the article are commonly contracted 
into a; which comes trom the antique and Dorie form drepos (a) for érepos ; 
thus - 

Grepos, drepot, for 6 Erepos, of érepor 
Jarépov, Jar€ép@, Idrepa, for rov, rw, ra €r. 

Norte 6. The Ionics also have the crasis, but always contract o and a 
into wm; ©. g. TwyaApa, TwANO€s, Tard TovTov for rd amd rovrov. In three 
words they also change the spiritus asper into the lents, e. g 

Gpirros, AAs, wits, for 6 dptaros, of dAdo, 6 abrée: 
So also rwird, for rd aird (rairs). § 27. n. 11. 
Nore 7. The conjunction «ai also often makes a crasis; and the « before 
u rough breathing passes over into je. g. 
xap for Kat €v; Kay for Kat ay an Kal €av 
rdmrecra, Kdxeivos, cay, for xal éecra, etc. see note 2. b. 
kgra for kat eira 
xapetn, Klos, for «ai dpern, Kat igos 
KQ@VvOS, KOKI, for xal owos, Kai oixia 
Xdrepos tor rat érepos; xo for ai 6 —. 
Other long syllables remain unchanged, as 
kel, xov, xeb-, for cal el, ov, ed- ; xelyov for nad ezyor. 
The Ionics and Dorics use ” for a, ©. 8. xiv, kirecra. | : 


Note 8. The particles rot, peévrot, Fro, also make with dy and apa a long 
a, and must therefore be written as crasis, rdy, rdpa, peyrdy. Very often 





* Some however unnecessarily deviate from this rule, for the sake of avoiding 
ambiguity, and write xy, xdwerra, etc. 

+ According to a critical theory which is not to be rejected, the only ordinary 
contraction of 6 with a among the Attics was into long 4, e. g. avfp (pron. hancr) ; 
at least in the more common instances, as dvfp, by Opemos, &dergds, etc. It is ase 
sumed, that in all cases, where in our copies only dyjp stands, and the sense seems 
to require the article, it should be written ap; and this is done in most of the 
recent editions. 
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however we find r dy, r dpa or r dpa, etc. where the roi (7) must not be 
confounded with re. 
Note 9. Among the many other cases of crasis, which must for the most 
part be left to observation, we adduce only the following: 
éyopat, éydda, for eye oipat, oida 
povoriv, povdwxey, and the like, for poi €or, Swxey 
mpotpyou, mpovAtyou, for mpd épyou, dAiyou 
ovywAeyor for 6 éym EXeyov, Aristoph. 
Nore 10. To crasis must also be referred all those instances, where the in- 
itial vowel of a word is absorbed by a preceding long vowel or diphthong, e. g. 
ovvexa for ov évexa , 
6Oouvexa for Grov évexa (comp. n. 4), which is very often incorrectly 
written 60” ovvexa | | 
avOpwre, Gvep, dvak, for & dvOpwre, dvep, dvak. : 
To avoid ambiguity, however, most cases of this kind are written as elisions, 
and marked with the apostrophe, e. g. 
& *yabe ee — 7H ‘pnpia (épnpiq) 
mov ‘otw (€oriv) —eya v rois (ev). 
Hence some grammarians distinguish such examples from elision in the 
strict sense ( 30), and also from crasis, by calling them Apheresis (adai- 
pears). ¥ 
Note 11. Many other contractions were never expressed in writing, but 
left to the pronunciation, as cases of Synizesis (§ 28. n. 6), here also called 
Synecphonests (ovvexovynots), which however it is not always easy for us 
to determine; e. g. ewei ov as an iambus (Soph. Philoct. 446); py od in 
Attic poetry always as one syllable. So too in Homer, Il. €. 446 4 eicoxey 
as a dactyl; Il. p. 89—doBe| orw ovd' vi- | d»—. 


$ 30. Apostrophe. 


1. In Greek, as in other languages, when a short vowel at the 
end of a word is removed by elistom before another vowel, an apos- 
trophe — is set over the empty place; e.g. 

| émr éyov for emt euov. , 
When the following word has the rough breathing, and the elided 
vowel was preceded by a smooth mute, this latter becomes rough 
($17.3); eg. | me 

; ad’ of for azré od. . 

2. In prose there are certain words of frequent occurrence, 
which most commonly suffer elision, especially : 

1) All Prepositions of two syllables ending in a vowel, except 

wep $115. 2. 

2) Many Particles, as dAAd, dpa and dpa, elra, Gua, Ett, iva; 

dé, 7é, yé, and their compounds were, eto. 





* That all these are real cases of crasis, just as piAdw piA@ is a real contraction, 
is shewn by the analogy of many acknowledged {nstances, as Aofe, rani, Shr épg 
(rq érépa); and by the circumstance that such an elision is never found alter a 
short vowel.—This plainer mode of writing such instances of crasis sometimes has 
difficulty ; especially when the syllable that has been absorbed, had the accent, 
which we then often find written over the empty place; e. g. ef uh "xouse (EXorut). 
All sach cases, as well as those above, must be regarded as if written ph xorpse, 


Tnpnulg, etc. 
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3) Certain frequent combinations, as vi Ala (vy Al), mav0 
dca, oicO’ ott, ToT éort, etc. 
' 4) Very often the short vowel of a word before a dy, e.g. manor 
av, TavT av, Savyalouw av, etc. 
Such elision occurs least of all in Ionic prose. The poets, on the 
other hand, avail themselves of this freedom in respect te most 
of the short vowels. The only limitation is, that short v, and 
monosyllables in a, 4, 0, (the epic pa excepted,) are never elided. 


3. In Prepositions and Conjunctions, if the elided vowel had 
the accent, this is also cast off with the vowel; e.g. a7 from 
amo, GAN from aAXad, ovS from ovdé. In all other words, the ac- 
cent is thrown back, always as an acute, upon the preceding syl- 
lable ; e.g. 


~ '(xaxd) Kax én, (Seva) Sely érraov, (pnp) dnp eye, 
(rarya0a) veyad abfetat, (errd) ért’ écap. 

NoTE 1. Enclitics of two syllables, after paroxytones, must not in case 
of elision be treated like those of one syllable which merely cast off their 
accent ({ 14. 5); but they follow the preceding rule. This however, for 
the sake of clearness, is not always observed. E.g. Soph. El. 542, “Aidns 
tiv’ iuepoy (for Tid). 


Norte 2. It is very difficult to aeicnnine any rules for the use of elision 
in prose ; since 8€, ard, etc. which are most commonly elided, are also often 
found without apostrophe, The investigation is so much the more difficult, 
since it is proved, that the ancients very often wrote a vowel which was 
elided in speaking. 


Norte 3. The Dative Sing. in « and the particle ér are never elided by 
the Attics; and by the epic writers, for the most part, only when no con- 
fusion can thereby occur with the more frequently elided Acc. in a and the 
particle dre; ©. g. év dair’—, dorép’ émapwo—, yryyookayr, Or dvadkis. 

Note 4. The third persons of verbs, which have the movable », can be 
elided by the poets according to the necessities of the metre. So the Dative 
Plural; except that the forms of Dec. I and IT, in ate, nor, otot, which in 
the earlier language are the common ones, coincide then with those in ats, 
ns, ots, and therefore take no apostrophe even before a vowel. The elision 
of the Dat. Plur. of Dec. IIT, was avoided; because this case would then 
almost always be like the other cases which terminate ins. The strength- 
ened epic form in oat, e. g. yeipeoot, ooo, sometimes admits it. 

Note 5. The poets elided, though seldom, the diphthong at 5 but only in 
the Passive endings pat, oa, ral, o oat, e. g. Bother” edn, €pxop éxwv. The 
a: of the Inf. Aor. 1 Act. is never thus elided; but rather, when it seems 
to be elided, it makes @ crasis with the syllable following. % Whether the 
Datives poi, voi, were elided, is still very doubtful; see the Ausf. Sprachl. 
I. § 30. n. 6.—To crasis, and not here, belongs all that is elsewhere ad- 
duced as instances of the elision of long syllables, viz. kai and roé ({ 29. n. 
7, Ai So too the apparent elision of rd, rd (ib. n. 2. a), and of initial vow- 
els (ib. n. 10). 


* This az of the Inf. never fulls away before a short vowel in such a manner that 
the syllable remains short ; but in every instance the metre requires or admits a 
— syllable. According to the rule in the preceding section then, (comp. § 29. 

2. a,) all such instances are to be regarded as cases of crasis ; where howev er, 
for the sake of clearness, the apostrophe must be used ; in the one case thus, yeto’ 
iuas for yedou Suas (long v); in the other thus, yfipas "wpe (eripe); unless we 
prefer to write the syllables in full, as a case of Synizesis. 





PART II. 


GRAMMATICAL FORMS AND FLEXION OF 
WORDS. | 


§ 31. Parts or SreEcuH. 


1. Strrictiy speaking, there are only three principal parts of 
speech. Every word which xames or denotes any subject or ob- 
ject is a Noun (nomen); the word by which something is predi- 
cated of any subject or object is called a Vers; and all other 
words, by which the discourse thus constituted is rendered more 
definite, connected, and animated, are called Partices. 

2. It is however customary to make several important subdi- 
visions of these principal parts; and hence in most languages it 
is common to assume eight parts of speech; viz. (I.) The Noun, 
which has its own subdivision of Substantive and Adjective ; and 
from which are separated : (II.) the Pronoun, which includes also 
the Article; and (III) the ParticrpLe, which as to Syntax be- 
longs to the Verb. (IV.) The Vers remains without subdivi- 
sion; but the Particles are subdivided into (V.) the Apvers, 
(VI.) the Preposition, (VII.) the Consunction, and (VIII.) the 
InteRJEcTION ; of which, however, the last is commonly reckoned 
by the Greek Grammarians among the Adverbs. 


THE NOUN AND ITS DECLENSION. 
$32. GENDER. 


1. The gender of nouns, whether masculine, feminine, or neu- 
ter, is commonly known from the terminations ; as will be point- 
ed out under the several declensions. To mark the gender in 
grammar, the article is usually employed, viz. 6 mase. 7) fem. To 
neut. For the mode of declining the article, see $ 75. 

2. The names of persons, (man, woman, god, goddess, and the 
like,) have their gender according to the sex, let the termination 
be what it may; e.g. ) Svyarnp the daughter, y vos the daugh- 
ter-in-law. But diminutives in oy are always neuter; e.g. To 
yuvaioy from yuvy woman, To pecpdaxcov from petpag a youth. 
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NoTeE 1. The word 76 avSparodov slave is neuter, because the slave was 
not regarded as a person, but only as an article of property. Neuter also 
is Td réxvov or rd réexos child, and the Plur. ra matdica darling, used instead 
of the Sing. these being classed with diminutives—Nevertheless, in con- 
struction, all words which do not stand in immediate contact with such 
personal neuters, are referred to the true gender and number; thus Homer 
even says rexvov dire. See Syntax, § 123. n. 3. § 129. 11. § 143. 5. ¢. 

Note 2. It follows from the above, that every personal appcllative which 
is common to the two sexes, is in grammar also of the common gender; e.g. 
6 dyOpwros the man, 7 dyO panos the woman. Also 6 and 7 Jeds god and 
goddess, 6 and 9 rpodds male and female nurse, 6 and n pudag male and female 
watcher, and the like ; although in many such cases there are special femi- 
nine forms, as 7 Jed, goddess. These however were less employed by the 
Attics. 

Note 3. Many names of animals are in the same manner common; e. g. 
6 and 9 Bows ox and cow, 6 and 7 immogs horse and mare.—In most instances 
one gender serves for both sexes, and this is called, if masculine or femi- 
nine, epicene, Genus eptcanum (émixowos) ; ©. g. 6 Auxos wolf, n adomn€ for. 
But in nouns of common gender also, one of the genders i is that of the species, 
e. g. 6 immos horse, generally and indefinitely, ai alyes goats, i. e, the whole 
species. In general the fem. has here the preference; thus ai Bdes is very 
often (but only in the Plur.) cattle generally. Thus doxros bear and xdpn- 
Aos camel, when the marking of the sex is not essential, are commonly 
feminine (7 dpxros, 7 xaundos), even when used of the male animal; and 
the same ts very often the case with €dagos deer and xvwy sa ae —The fem. 
4) ios has moreover the special signification cavalry. 


3. Masculine, as in Latin, are the names of nations, AS o4 | SKv- 
Gat, os Taddras ; of rivers, following ) | TOTApOS river, as 6 Ge 
pordcv, 6 0 TI vews ; ; of months, after o 6 pny month, all ending i in wv, 
as 6 Fapmov ; of the winds, after 6 dvepos wind, as Oo Sepupos, 6 
Bojpas. 

4. Feminine, with few exceptions, are the names of trees, as 
9 dyyos the beech, 4 mitus the pine; also the names of cities, 
countries, and tslands, as 7 Kopw0os, 4 Atyurros Egypt, (but o O 
Aiyurrros the Nile,) 7 AakeSalany, % AéoBos, etc. 

Norte 4. Exceptions from the abore; and for the most part masculine, are: 


1) The names of some trees; ©. g. 6 épweds wild fig-tree, 6 oink the pala: 

é sieuhely the cherry-tree, 6 9 xérevos the wild olive-tree, 6 1 mamvupos the 
“re 

2) Of names of cities: Plurals in ot, as oi Pierrot, and those in evs, as 
Pavorevs, always. Of those in os, Opxopevds I is always masculine; and 
IlvAos, Exidaupos, “AXiapros, 'Oyxnortds, are usually so. Those in sie G. 
ourros, and as G. ayros, are chiefly masculine ; as 6 Zedwous, 6 Tapas. 
Those in #y are commonly feminine; as 7 Bapvddy, 6 7 Sucvav.— Neu- 
ter are those names of citics without exception, which have the neuter 
endings oy and os (Gen. ous); e. g. rd Aovhixtor, ro “Apyos. 


§ 33. DeEcLENsIoN. 


1. The Greek form of declension has the five ordinary cases 
of other languages: It has no distinct form corresponding to the 
Latin Ad/ative, but gives the signification of this case partly to 
the Genitive and partly to the Dative. 
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2. In declension, as well as in conjugation, the Greeks have 
one number more than our occidental languages, viz. the Dual, 
where only éwo are spoken of. This howéver is not always em- 
ployed; by some writers never; most frequently by the Attics. 

3. The Dual has never more than two endings ; of which one 
is common to the Nom. Acc. and Vos. the other to the Gen. and 
Dative. 

4. The Greek has three Declensions ; corresponding to the 
first three in Latin. Their case-endingss, or terminations in the 
different cases, are arranged together in the following Table. 











Sing. Dec. I. Dec. II. Deo. IIT. 

Nom. 7,@ | s,as | os Neut. ov | — | 
——w Se a 

Gen. ns—as | ov | ov os (as) 
Dat. I—a @ i 3 
Acc. nv—ay ov dory. Neut. like the Nom. 
Voc.  _—a e Neut.ov | — , 

Dual. 
N.A. V. | a@ 2) € 
G. D. aw ou ou 

Plur. a 
Nom. at ot Neut.d | es Neut. d 
Gen. QV wv @v 
Dat. as os ol OT Ot 
Acc. as ous Neut.d | ds Neut. @ 
Voce. aL ot Neut.d | es Neut. d 


In this Table the form called the Attic Dec. II, is omitted for the sake 
of easier comparison; see $ 37. 

5. When these endings are pure, and admit of contraction 
(§ 28), there arises the contracted form of declension, which is 
specified below under each of the three declensions. The words 
which retain this contraction through all the cases and numbers, 
are called oAorral, affected throughout. This is always true of 
the contracts of the first and second declensions; in the third, 
strictly speaking, never. $ 48. n. 2. | 

6. The above endings are all simply case-endings, i. e. such as 
mark the case, but do not belong to the root or stem of words. 
What precedes them is always the simple root or stem of the 
word (not the etymological root); e.g. of t17 the root or stem is 
tt. In this respect the first and second declensions:are essen- 
tially distinguished from the third; since in the first two the 
Nom. has already a case-ending, and in the third not. Conse- 
quently, in the Nom. of the first two the simple stem already ap- 
pears; in that of the third it is indeed present, but mostly some- 
what changed; see §4 39, 40. 


Notr 1. The three Greek declensions correspond nearly to the first three 
a 
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in Latin; except that os in the Nom. becomes in Latin us, and in the Gen. 
ts; while ov and wy are there um; and » mostly becomes m. 

Note 2. The Dat. Sing. has in all the declensions ¢; in the fist two 
however the ¢ is subscript. 

Note 3. The Dat. Plur. has strictly in all the declensions ow or ot; 
since ats, os, of the first two, is only an abbreviation from the ancient forms 
ow, oot, Or aot, ort. +=§ 30. nn. 4. 

Note 4. The Dual is perhaps only an old abridged form of the Plural, 
which usage | afterwards limited to the number of two; compare the Plural 
forms dype, Sppe (§ 72. n. 6. 10) with the Dual of Dec. III. At least we 
still find, especially in the epic language, undoubted instances where the 
Dual stands for the Plural. They are however limited mostly to the verbs 
(§ 87. n. 6); and among substantive forms they occur solely in participles, 
e.g. Il. e, 487. Hymn. Apoll. 487, etc. See the Ausf. Sprachl. 

7. In respect to the Accént. the rule is universal, that the case- 
endings of the Gen. and Dat. when they are long and have the 
tone, take the circumflex; those of the Nom. Acc. and Voc. in 
the same circumstances take the acute. Here however it is to 
be remembered, that in the third declension the ending of the 
Nom. and Voc. Sing. is not a case-ending. § 39. 


§ 34. First DecLension. 


1. All words in 7s and as are masculine, and all in 7 and a 
feminine. 

2. Words ending in @ pure (§ 28. 1) or pa, have the Gen. in as, 
and retain their a through all the cases of the Singular; as co- 
pia, payaipa. The a is also retained by the contracts, e.g. pra 
(note 1); further by a\aXa Gen. ds war-cry, and by some proper 
names, viz. Arjda, Avdpopeda, Pirounra, Tera, Avoriva, which 
have also long a in the Nominative. 

3. All other words in a, i.e. all those in which a is preceded 
by any consonant except p, have the Gen. in 7s, and Dat. in 7; 
but in the Acc. and Voc. they resume their a; sec Moidca. 

4. In the Dual and Plural words of all the four terminations 
coincide. The several forms may be learned from the following 
examples; in which also the regular changes of the accent are 
marked. 


Sing. 7 (honour) 7 7" ofr n (Muse) 6 (citizen) 6 (youth) 








Nom. ToL) cop Mow ovoa 7rON rns veavias 
Gen. TULTS copias Movons | roXitov | veaviov 
Dat. TULh copia Movcn | odlrn | veavia 
Acc. TYLNY coplay Moicav | rodlrny | veaviap 
Voc. Tut codia Movca | 7oAita | veavia 
Dual. : 
N.A.V. | rea copia Movoa |orlta | veavia 
G.D. =| Tepeawy Movcaw | roAlraw | veaviaw 





coblaw 
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Plur. | 

Nom. tyai = | codiat =| Motoas | arodtra: $= | veavia 

Gen. TiO copiay | Movowy | roditay | veanov 

Dat. Teas copiats | Movaas | rodlras | veavias 

Acc. TULaS copias | Movoas | modlras | veavias 

Voc. Tipal coplas | Motcas | odjiras | veavia 


% 





Sing. 7 ( justice) 4) (opinion) % (trident) 4 (dagger) 6 (Atrides) 


Nom. dtKn yvuapn tpiawva | payaipa | Arpeldns 
Gen. diens yvopns | Tpiaivns | paya pas At peidou 
Dat. décn yuan | tpialvn | payaipa | Arpeidn 
Ace. dieny yvounv | tplavav payatpav "Atpetdnv 
Voc. d6an yvepn tpiawa | payaipa |’ Arpeidn 
Dual. 7 
N.A.V. | deca yvopa |tpialva | payalpa | Artpeida 
G. D. Sixaty | ye ay | Tpiaivay a foie "Atpeiiaw 
Plur, 
Nom Sixat = | yuapas =| tplawar | pdyaipas | Atpeidar 
Gen. duxav yopev | Tpiawav | paxatpayv "Arpeday 
Dat. dixais yvopas | tpiaivas | payaipas| Arpeidais 
Acc. dtxas yvopas | tpialvas paxaipas Arpeidas 
Voc. dixat yvopat | tplawa | padyaipar | Arpeida 


Examples for practice see in Appendix E. 


d. Of the masculines in 7 the following have the Vocative in 
d, viz. all in rns; many compound verbal nouns, which merely 
append ns to the consonant of the verb, as yewpérpns, wupoTrHrns, 
maooTpiPns ; and all national appellations, as Ilépons, SxvOns. 
All others, which however are by far the smaller number, have 
1; especially the patronymics in dns, e.g. “Atpeidys, q. v. 

Notes, 

I. There are contracts of this declension ; all of which are dAcmaGy (§ 33. 
5). Hence in all the cases, and even the Nominative, the ending has the 
circumflex. There are contracts in all the four terminations, in a, 9, as, 
ns, Which in other respects are declined regularly ; except that contracts in 
a retain this vowel throughout, as being originally pure; and those in as 
all take the Doric Genitive in a (note IV. 4). The uncontracted forms of 
such words are for the most part unused, or have been retained with some 
changes by the Ionics. E. g. 

pvaa contr. pra (fon. préa) mina, G. pvas, D. pra, Ace. pvav. Plur. N. 

t, G. pyov, D. pvais, Acc. pvas. So too ’A@nva, from ’A@nvaa, Ion. 
A@nvain. 

Aeovrea contr. Aeovry (Ion. Acovrén, Aeovrein), lion-skin, G. Aeovras, . 
Aeovr7, Acc. Aeovrnv. Plur. N. Aeovrai, etc. So too yq earth, fro 
rAA, lon. yaia, rarely yea. 

‘Eppeas (epic ‘Eppeias) contr. “Eppuns, “Eppov, ‘Epun, “Epyny, ‘Eppn. Plur. 
“Eppat, ete. . 

Sopéas, also Boppas, G. Boppa, D. Boppa, Acc. Boppay. The doubling of 
the p is here merely an accidental peculiarity. 

II. Quantity, 1, The Nom. ina which has the Gen. ns, is always short. 

2. The Nom. in a which has the Gen. as, is sometimes long and some- 
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times short. The accent is here a sure guide; since not only all proparoz- 
tones and properispomena (as payatpa, cipal): have of course the a short 
§ 11. 4, 6); but also for this declension there exists the fixed rule, that 
orytones and paroxytones which have the Gen. as, are long in the Nomina- 
tive, as orod, xXapa, wérpa, npeépa, copia, etc. The only exceptions are the 
numeral pid, and the proper names Tvppa, Kippa. 

3. The quantity of the final syllable must however be known, in order 
to the proper accentuation of a word. But since this cannot always be re- 
ferred to simple general rules, we subjoin here only the two following, as 
sufficient, for the present. 

a) Dissyllables in ea have the a long, as xpela; words of more than two 
syllables have it short, as aAjdeca from aAnOns, Mndeca, yAukeia fem. 
from yAvevs. Exceptions are, abstract nouns from verbs in evo, e. g. 
SovAeia from 8ovAcvm, Bacircia kingdom from BaowWevo. But Bactrred 
queen from Bactdevs. Seo § 119. n. 6. 

b) All words of three or more syllables, that are female appellatives, are 
short ; ©. g. yaArpia, déretpa, “Ourna, etc. So too the adjective rérna. 
But all other feminine adjectives which fall under this head are long ; 
@8 KUptoS, xupia, etc. 

4. The Vocative in a from masculines i in ns is short; from those in as, 

long.—The Dual ending a is always long. 

5. The ending as is long in this declension, in all the cases where it occurs ; 
and the Acc. Plur. is thereby distinguished from that of Dec. III, where 
it is short. The Dorics alone make also the Acc. Plur. of Dec. I, short. 

6. The Acc. Sing. in ay always follows the quantity of the N ominative. 


III. Accent. 1. It is characteristic of this declension that the Gen. 
Plur. regularly has the tone (the carcumfler) upon its ending, let the tone 
in the other cases be where it may; a8 Motvca Movody, dxavOa axavbav. 
The cause lies in the contraction of this Genitive from the more ancient 
form in dwy, see n. IV. 3. Exceptions are: 
a) The feminines of adjectives and barytone participles in os; as £évos, 
Evy: aircos, alria—alriwp - TUMTopevos, TUITE ov. 

b) The substantives ypnarns usurer, oi éroias trade-winds, ain anchovy. 
By this anomalous accent the Gen. xpnoray, acpuww, are distinguished 
from the like cases of ypnords useful, and apuns unformed. 


2. In the other cases the tone always remains, so far as the gencral rules 
permit upon the same syllable as in the N ominative ; e.g. Nom. Plur. ao- 
iat, Voc. roXira. The only exception 18 Voc. déorora from Seondrns master ; 
since the Homeric pnriera for pnriérns, evpvora, etc. are already so accented 
in the antique Nominatives ; comp. IV. 2. 

3. The femtnines of adjectives in os throw the tone, so soon as the final 
= hari permits, upon the syllable where the masculine has it; e.g. agcos 

F. afia, Plur. aétou, aécae. 

IV. DIALEcTs. 1. The Dorics, in all the endings, vat long a for n, as 
Tid, as, G, av. The Ionics commonly put 7 for long a, as coin, ns, n, nv 
paxatpa, ns, , av: 6 venvins, etc. the Acc. Pl. excepted. .—But the epic writers 
retain the a in Jed, Jeas, etc. in Navotxda, das, and in some proper names in 
as, a8 Aivetas. Another epic peculiarity is 7 instead of short a in xvican, 

Mridrn, commonly Kyioga, SxvAAa; and vice versa we find the Homeric 
yuupa for ruudn. 

2. The old language had also masculines in 4, which remained in some 
dialects; and theretore also in Latin. Thus Homer and the other epic 
writers have often in the Nominative imméra instead of immérns ; 80 pyriera, 
ate etc. 

. The most ancient form of the Genitive Sing. of the masculines, is in 
do, ai of the Gen. Plur. of all the terminations, in dwy. So the epic "Arpe- 
dao, Movo doy, etc. | 
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4. The Dorics contracted these Genitives into a; e. g. rov ’Arpeida, ray 
Moway for Movoay, tay ‘Arpetdav.—This Doric Genitive has remained in 
common use in the Sing. of some few words, especially proper names, e. g. 

‘AwiBas Hannibal, rov ’AvviBa 
rov opyiOobnpa the ‘bird-catcher’s. 


5. The Ionics on the other hand converted the ao into ew (§ 27. n. 10), 
where however the w has no influence on the accent; so zoAXirew (§ 11. n. 
4); and from awy they made éwy; thus povaéwy.—Here too the common lan- 
guage retained this Gen. Sing. in some names of Ionic men, as @dAew from 
Oarys, Aéoxew from A€oxns.—When this ending is preceded by a vowel, the 
€ can in verse be dropped, e. g. evpyeAtw from etppeAins, Bopéw from Bopéns. 

6. The ancient form of the Dat. Plur. ators, atcow (§ 33. n. 3), 6. g. repaion, 
Movoaoey, etc. occurs not only in the more ancient dialects, but also in the 
Attic poets, and sometimes even in the earlier Attic prose, e. g. in Plato. 
So too in Dec. If, the Dat. Plur. in otct, ocow.—The Ionic dialect has. in 
Dec. I, now, not and ns. In the epic writers, however, the usage in respect. 
to the shortest form is variable between as and nS. These Tonic forms are 
also sometimes employed in the Attic drama. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 


§ 35. Seconp Dacannew: 


All words in ov are neuter ; those in os are commonly mascu- 
line. Many in os however are feminine; not merely among the 
names of persons, animals, trees, and cities ($32); but also many 
others. See the list of such words in Appendix E. 

Note 1. There are also several feminines in os, which are properly ad- 
jectives, where a feminine substantive is omitted ; e. 8. 4 Seddexros (sc. pov) 
the dialect, 7 Staperpos (se. ypappn) the diameter, ‘ aro oe s (sc. ovoia) atom, 7 

C 


avudpos the desert, 7 x€paos and 7 Aretpos (sc. xopa) the continent, 7 oiryeXn- 
Tos (8c. pouna) the senate; and many others. 





Sing. 6 (word) 1 (beech) 6 ( people) 6(man) 70 (fig) 
Nom. “Nay0s grryos o7408 av0 pwiros oiKov 
Gen. Noryou dryou dnpov avOparmou ovKoU 
Dat. doy dryp = | Sip =— «| avOparrp | cup 
Acc. Noryov ov . | Ojpov + avOpwamrov | ciKov 
Voc. Nore é o7jpe avé peorre _ | ob«oy 

Dual. | 
N. A. V. | Noyw | Oo | | dno | avO para oUKW 
G.D. Noyow | dryoiy | Snow | avOparrow | cixow 

Plur. - 7 
Nom. Adryou dryot Snot ‘avOpwro | otKa 
Gen. Noyov ov | dnpov av parrav oUKOV 
Dat. | oyous drryois Snows avO perros TUKOLS 
Acc. NOUS dryyous | Snpous avOparrous ovKa 
Voc. Noryou drryol S7jjwoe avOpwrot | oixa 


_ Examples for practice see in Appendix E. 


Note 2. The Vocative is sometimes like the Nominative, for the sake of 
euphony, a8 in Jeds (but “Appideos has Voc. ‘Apdibee, Aristoph. Ach. 176); 
sometimes without any such cause, especially in Attic writers, as & didos, 
Aristoph. Nub. 1167. So too in adjectives ; e. g. & Aapmpos aiénp Eurip. 


Fr. Hippol. 
D 


a 
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Note 3. The quantity and accent require here no particular remarks ; the 


ending a is short, as in Latin; the circumflex on the Genitives and Datives 


(see dnyds) has already been noted in § 33. 7. 

Note 4. Dratects. a) The Genitive in ov was in the ancient language 
probably the uncontracted 00; hence the Thessalian Genitive so called in 
oto, of which the epic and lyric language availed itself; as Adyoto, proto. 

b) The Dories have in the Gen. o, and in the Acc. Plur. ws; e. g. 6 vé- 
pos, G. r& vopw, Acc. Plur. ras vépws. More rarely they have in the Acc. 
Plur. os; e. g. from 6 AvKos Theocritus has ras Av«os for rods AvKous. 

c) In the old language the Neut. Plur. in @ appears to have had the Gen. 
in awy; as Hesiod. Scut. 7, BAepapwy—xvvaeawy. Hence the Homeric eawy 
from ra EA goods; see Anom. évs, § 58. | 

d) For the Dat. Plur. in owt, owrw, as Adyouwt, Hryotow, see § 34. n. IV. 
6.—The epic language lengthens the ow of the Gen. and Dat. Dual by re- 
solving it into ow, as immouv; see $ 27. n. 2. § 28. n. 3. | 


§ 36. Contracted Second Declension. 


Many words in oo¢ and oor, eos and eov, are usually contracted 
throughout, i.e. as dAomaO, § 33.5. This takes place according 
to the general rules (§ 28); except that the a of the Neuter ab- 
sorbs the preceding ¢€ or 0, and becomes long; as ooréa ood, 
amhoa ama. Comp. under Adjectives, § 60. 5, 6. 

Sing. 6 (sailing)  Plur. Sing. 76 (bone) Plu. 
Nom. | 700s wAods | Adon TAL |ooTéov doToby |GaTéa OoTa 
Gen. |7Adou mAOD | TAOwWY TA@Y JooTéov OoTOD | GoTéwY OoTOV 
Dat. |wAdm TAB | Trou Trois |ooTém OoT@ | dcréots OorTois 
Acc. | Xéov moby | 1?AO60US Tos | OoTéoY GaTODY | doTéa OOTE 
Voc.- |7Ade WAOU*|aAGoL TAOt LoaTéov ooTODY | doTéa OoTa 
Dual. N. A. Ti@ TAO foorém dotat 

/ G. D. wAdow mroiv jaoréow doroty 

Nore 1. Like mAdos are declined the substantives 6 ydos mind, pdos stream, 
Spdos noise, xvdos foam, down. But all these nouns seem not to occur in 
the Plural, except in compounds; as etvovs, ete. § 60. 5—Further, like 
moos are declined also the names of kindred in dods, (e. g. adedqhidovs nephew,) 
although they are contracted from d¢os. For their Vocative, see marg. note 


below.—For the transition of some words into Dec. III, see § 58 in mpédyous, 
and Ausf. Sprachl. p. 154. 


Norte 2. Like éoréov is declined the subst. xdveoy xavoty basket, with a 
shifting of the accent ; see ypvoeos, § 60. 6. 


§ 37. Attic Seana Declension. 


To the second declension there is commonly subjoined the de- 
clension of several words in ws masc. and fem. and in wy neuter, 


* This regular Vocative is placed here on account of some proper names, as 
TdyOous Voc. Mdvdov.—F rom Boputédos, -ovs, spear-sharpener, occurs the Voc. doputé, 
with o elided, Aristoph. Pac. 1260. The like form probably occurred in the names 
of kindred in Sods (5¢0s) ; thus & &3eAgidé. (Compare the marg. note under § 60. 5.) 
Besides these a proper Vocative will hardly be found. | 

t The accent of this Dual is contrary to the rule in § 28. 6. Comp. § 49. n. 7. 
Ausf. Sprachl. § 36. n. 2. . 
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under the name of the Aftic declension. It takes through all the 
cases w, instead of the usual vowels and diphthongs of the com- 
mon second declension; and puts 4 subscript, where the latter 
has oc orm. The Vocative is always like the Nominative. The 
Genitive, when it has the accent on the ending, takes the acute, 
TOU VEW, contrary to the rule in $ 33. 7. 


Sing. 6 (temple) 70 (hall) Dual. -— Plur. 
, b] , , > J 
Nom. vEws avaryewv vew | avaryew vEw avaryew 
Gen. | vew avaryew ve@y | averyepy | vewy | avaryewv 
“ > 4 nw ? 4 
Dat. vE@ averyep ve@s | averyews 
Ace. VEWY AVOrYEWY VEWS | avaryew 
J J td / > , 
Voe. yews | avaryewv veo avaryew 


NoTE 1. Like vews is declined 6 News the people; both having the parallel 
forms vads and Aacs, § 27.n.10. Besides these very few words belong here ; 
and of these the most also pass over into Dec. III. Thus, like veas we may 
decline (referring to $ 56. n. 6. a, c, d) the following: 6 marpus, BNTpes, 
paternal and maternal uncle, 6 raas peacock, 6 Aayhs hare (see n. 2), Mivas ; 
comp. anom. xaAws, § 58. Like ¢ averyeoy may be declined the Neuters of ad- 
jectives in ws; as iAewy, etc. § 61.—This mode of declension is called Attic, 
because when two forms are current, (as Aayws, Ion. Aaywos or Aayéds,) that 
one which belongs here is employed particularly by the Attics. 

Note 2. Tho words of this declension have also a peculiar 

Accus. in , 
sometimes together with the regular one, e. g. roy Aayoy and ayé ; ; in other 
words seldom; in others again exclusively, or almost so. This i is the case 
in these names of places: Kas, Kéws, Téws, “Aes, and in 7 €ws aurora, Acc. 
mv €o, Which is the Attic form for the Ionic nas Gen. néos, ovs (§ 49) —The 
Neuters of some adjectives also have w in the Nom. and Acc. especially 
dynpws not growing old, Neut. aynpo. 
’ Note 3. The Gen. in wo in this declension corresponds to the epic Gen. 
in ow; 6. g. Derews G. Mereoo, Homer. 


Note 4. For the anomalous accent of this declension, sce § 11. 8. 


Tuirp DEcLENSION. 
| § 38. Gender. x 
1. In the variety of endings which belong to the words of this 


declension, any general rules for ascertaining the gender from the 
termination must be very imperfect. Nevertheless, there are cer- 
tain endings, of which the gender ad be more accurately de- 
termined ; see the note. 

2. In general, final ¢ belongs more to masculines and femi- 
nines; a ‘short vowel i in the final syllable, more to the neuters.— 
There is no neuter.in & or y. 

Note. Least of all can we determine the gender of words ending in wv 
G. wrvos and ovos; those in vs; and those in € and yw; all which vary be- 
tween the masculine and feminine. In the exceptions no reference is had 
to those appellations of persons, like » pyrnp mother, 7 dapap spouse, the 
gender of which is known of course ({ 32. 2); but ‘whenever a form is 
marked as wrthout exception, there also no personal form occurs of any 
other gender. 
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Masculines. 


All in evs, as 6 dpevs mule, ducopets amphora. No exceptions. | 
~ Substantives which have the Gen. in yros, as 6 révwy, ovros, tendon; 6 
édovs, dvros, tooth; 6 inds, dvros, thong. Here names of cities only make 
some exceptions, $ 32. n. 4, 2. 
Those in np, a8 {wornp girdle—Exceptions: Fem. 4 yaornp belly, n xnp 
' fate, and in the poets 7 anp and 7 aiénp. Also the contracted neuters, 
of which below. 
Those in ws G. wros; as 6 yéehos laughter, 6 épws love. 
Those i in nv; a8 6 pny month, 6 adxny neck. c PESEERUONS are: » ppny mind, 
. 9 Oxnv goose. 
Single examples are 6 ous mobés foot, 5 xreis xrevds comb, 6 GAs comm. of 
‘ . Gdes salt; but " aAs sea. 


Feminines. 

All in o and as, G. dos; as AX, aidws. No exceptions. 

Those in as G. ados; as 7 Aapras torch; with the exception of some ad- 
jectives common, as oyas, arropas, § 63. 5. 

Those in is; a8 7 7OMS, § i xapis. Exceptions: Mase. are dqus serpent, éxes 
adder, xdpts bed-bug, Spyes testicle, xupBis law-tablet, papis a liquid meas- 
ure, all with Gen. ews; Kis wood-worm, his lion, G. ids ; BeAis G. wos. 
Further, 6 7 dpus G. dos; 7 6 rlypts | G. tos ; 7 6 Sis G. Suds ap, bank. 

Abstract nouns in ™s (Lat. tas), as 0 paxporns parvitas. No exceptions. 

Single examples are: 7 yelp hand, n vavs ship, 9 éaOns G. jros garment, 
7) KXeis ney; " 6 Pbetp louse. 

Neuters. 
. All in a, 7, ¢, v3; a8 re dpa body, xdpn head, pers honey, dorv city. No 
exceptions. 

All short final syllables with ¢ and 0; as 1d reixos, rd fjrop, and the 
Neuter adjectives 1 in es, €v, ov. 

Those in ap; as ro 7 hap, Td véxrap. So also those in np contracted from 
-eap; as rd €ap Hp spring, Td xéap Knp heart, rd créap ornp tallow. The 

__ only exception is 6 Wap starling. 

Those in wp which are not personal appellations; as ro Udwp, TO TEKLWP, 
etc. Except 6 iywp lymph, 6 ayap scab. 

Those in as Gen. aros and aos; as rd répas G. aros wonder, rd déras G. aos 
goblet. Except 6 Aas stone and 6 or rd KPA® head. 

Besides these the only neuter substantives in this declension are 1d mip 
fire, rd pas light, rb ods ear, 76 orais dough. 

Nouns in as consequently, according to the above rules, with ~ Gen. in 
avros, are masculine;—Gen. ados, feminine ;—Gen. aros and aos, neuter, 


§ 39. Decl. III.—Root or Stem and Case-endings. 


1. In every declinable word, it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the root and the case-ending, which alone is changed ; 
$33.6. In the first two declensions the Nominative also has 
such a case-ending ; in the third, this is appended onlv in the ob- 


lique cases,e.g. 
; Dec. IJ. Ady-os, Aby-ov, AOy-~w 
Dec. III. Sp, Syp-os, Inp-l. 
2. But in the third declension, the Nominative seldom suffers 
so little change as in S7jp. In most instances the final syllable 
undergoes some alteration ; for which see the next sections. 
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Note 1. It is here to be particularly noted, that the ground-form or root. 
of a word in respect to flexton, which we call the stem, is very different from 
the proper root in respect to etymology. Thus in c&ya G. caparos, the 
etymological root is gwp, and a, aros, appear as endings; but in respect to 
flexion, the root or stem is gwyar, and os is the case-ending. «* = | 


Norte 2. In order to decline a word rightly in the third declension. it is 
consequently necessary to know the Nominative and one of the oblique 
eases ; for which purpose the Genitive is commonly taken. When however 
only one of these two is known, the rules are far simpler for finding the 
Nominative from the Genitive, than for the reverse ; because in the Genitive 
the root, on which all depends, is commonly unchanged ; and in the Nom- 
inative commonly not. As now in reading, it is most frequently the Geni- 
tive, Dative, etc. of an unknown word, that we meet with ; in order to find 
such a word in the lexicons, we must be able to deduce the Nominative from 
the Genitive ; and for this purpose rules are given in the following sections. 


$40. Decl. III.—Formation of the Nominative. 


1. The most common changes which the stem undergoes in 
the Nominative, are the following :* 
1) It assumes s; e.g. Botpus Botpu-os, GAs ad-os. 
2) It rejects 7, without assuming ¢; ©. g. cma, TwpuaT-os. 
3) The short vowels ¢ and o of the stem in masculines and 
feminines, become 7 and w; e.g. eixay eixov-os, adnOns 
annGé-os. ie 
2. For the more exact application of these precepts, we must 
here distinguish two main circumstances, viz. when the case-end- 
ing of the Nom. is preceded (1) by a consonant, or (2) by a vowel. 


$41. Decl. III —The Nominative with a Consonant before the 
Case-ending. 


1. Except yu and o, all the simple consonants are found before 
the case-ending. Those among them which cannot stand at the 
end of a word (§ 4. 5), and ‘often also v, assume an ¢ in the Nom- 
inative. Of course this s, with the letters y, «, x, and 8, 7, ¢, 
passes over into andy, $22. E.g. | | 

xopak KOpAK-0S, bvvE Syvy-os - 
any wir-os, yaduyp yaduB-os. 

2. These Nominatives in £ and W never change the e and o.of © 
the stem; e.g. hrep PrcBos, PACE Proyos, aiBio aiPloros. Ex- 
cept 7 adarnk adarrexos fox. 

3. When however the letter before the case-ending is either 6, 7, 
or 9, this of course falls away in the Nom. before the s, $24.3. E. g. 

Aaprras Naptrados, Awplis Awpidos, endis_xndidos 
dpuis pvidos, Kopus KopvGos, 4 ITapyns ITapvnOos 
tépas Tépdros, yapis Yapiros.. | 
'# In the following examples the learner must take notice, that e. g. the citation 


Bérpus, Bérpv-os, is to be thus understood, viz. “From the stem forpu, which ap- 
pears in the Gen. Bérpv-os, comes the Nom. Aédrpus.”” And so of all the rest. 
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When the 7 is preceded by «, after the 7 is dropped the « with 
the s passes over into £; e. g. 
vue vuKt-os* dva£ dvaKt-os. 

4. So too v and pr fall away before the s, but then the short 
vowel is made dong ; in the case of vr always, in that of » usu- 
ally, in the manner specified in § 25. 4. E. g. 

yyas ybyavros, yapleus xaplevros, GO0US bSuerros 
derAdis (long ¢) & eivos,* PDopxvs Dopxivos 
pédAaS péAdvos, KTEIs KTEVOS.t 

5. Final consonants of the stem which do not assume ¢ in the 
Nom. are: p always, v often;'as Sijp S7p-ds, aiwy aidv-os. Be- 
sides these, only stems ending a 7 often do not assume ¢; but 
the r must then. be dropped ;# 

COLA TWpUAT-0S, evobiy Flevopavt-os. 
In all instances where the Nom. ends in v or p, the short € and o 
in masoulines and feminines are changed into 7 and @; e.g. 
Mpeny Apév-os, PNTWP PrTOp-0s, ‘yepav ‘YépovT-os. 

6. Some neuters which have the Gen. aos, take p in the Nom- 
inative instead of s; e.g. trap fprat-os. Comp. § 16. n. 1. f. 

7. In accordance with the above rules we subjoin here the or- 
dinary instances in which the case-ending is preceded by a con- 
sonant, viz. 7 

The Gen. in| ee ee from Nom. in} PAE, Ot6: 





Bos, ros, pos y, oy, ete. 
—.— — 80s, ros, Jos from Nom. in s, as Aapras, oa a etc. 
and especially 
a (c@pa, aros 
aros from Nom. in { as (répas, aros 
ap (Hap, aros 
— — — vos from Nom. om. in} ¢ ae » Havds) 
pis, ptvds) 
especially 


evos and ovos from N om. in ny and wp 
(Acpny Atueévos, eixay eixdvos) 
, as, €&S, Ovs, US 
as davros, Jeis Jévros) 
us Sdvros, pus durtos) 
wy (yepwr, ovros) 
— — — pos from Nom. in p» Inp, Inpéds, ete. 
; especially 
€pas and opos from Nom. in mp and wp 
(ai@np ai€pos, pyrwp pnropos) 
and from two neuters in op 
dop sword, hrop breast. 


— -— — yros from Nom. in aS 


* In the lexicons and grammars the Nom. of the Gen. in wos is also given in w; 
but in the earlier writers we always find deAgis, ducris, pls, etc. 

t The only other similar instance is efs, for which see § 70. 1. 

4 Hence also ydAa G. ydAaxros may be explained; see in § 58. Also the two 
Vocatives, &ya from brat, &vaxtros; and ydéyvai, from the obsol. form PYNAIZ; see 
yurh in § 58. As all these forms assume no s, they of course drop their consonants 
at the end, § 4. 5.—Also dduap belongs here ; see Text 8. 
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8. The following examples may be noted singly : 


6, 7 GAs adds salt, sea, the only example with X. 
ro pene péhiros honey, To xapn xapnros (Ionic) head 
7 8dpap ddpapros spouse 
6 mous (or srovs) odds foot. 

Note 1. When the penult of the Genitive has a, «, or v, the quantity can 
be determined only by authority ; just as in the Nominative of other words. 
(See the list of those words where this penult is long, in Appendix E.) We 
here give only the rule, that all substantives, whose Genitive terminates in 

avos, tvos, vvos 
have these penults long ; e. g. Tidy Tavs, mardy macavos, pis pivés, SeAdis 
deAivos, poovy pdooivos. 

Nore 2. The endings of the Nominative, of which the quantity has not 
been determined above, usually conform in this respect to the penult of the 
Genitive. Hence, with a few exceptions in the poets, dpvis -idos, xnXis 
(long «) -t8os, wacay (long a) -avos. So too before ¢ and ¥ in like circum- 
stances, the long sound must be made audible in pronunciation, and not 
untrequently it is apparent from the accent; ©. g. Japag -axos (Ion. Japng 
-nxos) ; further, in poing -ixos, Knpv§& -vKos, in later writers oink, «npu§. 
On the contrary, avAag -axos, etc. 

Note 3. All monosyllabic Nominatives, the pronoun ris excepted, are 
long ; 80 mup, mupés. Compare § 42. n. 2. 

Note 4. The few words which have v6os in the Gen. drop only the 6 before 
s of the Nom. and retain the v, contrary to the usual custom of the Greek 
language ; e. g. eApuvs €ApevOos worm, Tipuys TipvyOos. § 25. n. 2 

Note 5. When the termination Jets, EvTOS, is preceded by n or 0, @ contrac- 
tron usually takes place; e. g. rinets Tyunevros, contr. reuys* reunvros ; pedc- 
réecs devros, contr. peAtrovs ovvros. For the flexion see § 62. Here belong 
the names of cities in ovs, ovvros, a8 "Ozous, etc. | 

Note 6. The contractions which take place in the Participles of the con- 
tracted conjugation, as diA@y giAovvtos, Tisay riuavtos, etc. may be better 
seen in the paradigms of this conjugation (4 105). We only remark here 
that such proper names as Revodoav, avros, are derived from this mode of 
contraction. 

Note 7. Another contraction arises, when the ending ap is preceded by 
€; €. g. xéap np heart, G. xéapos Kijpos. So too éap fp spring; of which in 
prose the uncontracted form is most usual in the Nom. and the contracted 
one in the Gen. and Dat. i. e. gap, npos. The same contraction takes place 
also in some words which have r in the Gen. but in these the accent does 
not follow the usual rules of contraction, but takes the most convenient 
place ; ©. g. or€ap oréaros tallow, contr. ornp orntés; ppeap well G. hpedros 
bpnrés ; béAeap bait G. deAearos BeAnros; Opnig, Opné Att. Spee, G. @pnixos 
Opynxos Opaxds. Comp. $ 28. n. 9, with § 43. n. 2. 


$42. Decl. AIL. — The Wontaalive with a Vowel before the 
Case-ending. 


1. Those words which have a vowel before the case-ending, 
i.e. which have os pure in the Genitive (} 28. 1), almost univers- 
ally assume ¢ in the Nominative. The only exceptions are some 
neuters in 4 and v, and feminines in o. 

2. Only neuters can have the short vowels, ¢ and o, in the end- 


#* Tl. «. 605, according to Woll’s reading, which is the only correct one. 
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ing of the Nominative ($38 note). Hence in masculines and fem- 
inines, the ¢ of the Gen. becomes in the Nom. 7 or ev, and o be- 
comes @ or ov. | 

3. Thus we have in particular the following: 


The Gen. in dos from neuters in as; as awéAas ceAaos. 
— — —vos and vos from Nom. in es, ¢, and us, v; a8 
xis xis, Saxpu vos. 

— — — os from Nom. in ws; as Jas Juds. 
Nom. in ovs, as Bovus Bods. 
the feminines in » and os; 

as nyw dos, aidws dos 
Nom. in ns and es; 

as adnOns, Neut. adnées, G. eos 
Masculines in evs; as immevs imreéws. 


— — —oos from 





* 


_ — — — eos (ews) rom 


Here is also singly to be noted 7 ypats ypads old woman. 
4. Besides the above instances, Genitives in eos and ews come 
also, through a change of the vowel: 
1) From. the numerous neuters in os; e.g. TELYOS, TELXEOS. 
2) From most of the Nominatives in ts and 4, and from some 
in vs and uv; as 7roNs TOAEWS, aoTu aoTeos. § 51. 
Note 1. The Gen. in nos belongs to the dialects; sce under words in avs 


and evs; and under woAts, § 50-52. See also the Anom. “Apns, evs, mperBus, 
vids, § 58; and some contracts §53.n.5. | 

NoTE 2. The vowels a, ¢, v, before the ending of the Genitive, are short 
in all these words, except in ypads; hence they are also short in Nomina- 
tives of more than one syllable in as, es, vs. In regard to monosyllabic 
Nominatives, the same rule holds here as in the foregoing section, that they 
are always long ; thus pus pids.—Oxytones in vs (as bpos, iy Gus) have this 
syllable and the ‘eo. in uy for the most part long. 


$43. Decl. ITI —Flezion. 


1. The following will serve as general as ie of the ordina- 
ry flexion of words in this declension. 











Sing. 6 (beast) 46 (age) 6,7 1 (divinit y) o (lion) 6 (giant) 
Nom. So aiwy aipLov NEwY ytyas 
Gen. 70s avavos | daiovos | A€ovtos | yvyavros 
Dat. . Snpe AL@ve daipove Néov re yuyavrt 
Ace. sipa aiova Saipmova Movra ybyavta 
Voc. np auov daiwov déov ryuyav 

Dual. mee 
N.A.V. | Sipe aiarve daijove NEovTeE | ybyavre 
G. D. Snpoty | awvow | dayovow | AeovTow | yuyavrow 

Plur. 

Nom. =| Sippes aiaves | daipoves | réovtes | ytyavTes 
Gen. Snpov |atwvov | dapovev | redvTwyv | yuyavTov 
Dat. Snpat (v)| avwat(v)| Saipoar(v) | A€over(v) | yiyaor(v) 
Acc. Sijpas | aiwvas | Saiwovas | rA€ovtas | yiyavras 
Voo. S7Hpes auoves | daimoves Néovres =| ybyavTes 
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Sing. (raven) (night) 6(foot) é(hero) -° ae 
Nom. xopak yoe TOUS Hpws Ks 
Gen. KOPaxos vuKTos | Todos 7peos KUOS 
Dat. KOpaKt vurti —| robe Hpwe wut 
Acc. Kopaxa voxta | Toda npwa Kw 
Voo. _| xopak yok Tous ~=—s || Hpws nls 
Dual. | 
N.A. V. | Kopaxe YOKTE | qOOE Tpwe xle 
G. D. kopdxow | vuctoivy | trodoiy | 7pwow | KLOLD - 
Plur. 
Nom. KOPAKES youtes | ddes | Howes xles 
Gen. Kopdxwv .| vuxT@av-| mrodav | Howey HUY 
Dat. Kopake(v) | vvEi(v) | woal(v) | Apwor(v) | xol(v) 
Ace. xopaxas vixtas | modas | fjpwas las 
Voc. Kopaies yurtess | qWodes Tpwes les 
Sing. TO(thing) + Dual. | Plur. 
Nom. Tpayya TT PUY Lare TpaypaTa 
Gen. Tpayyatos | Tpayyatow | Tpaypatov 
Dat. Tpayyate Tpaypact(v) 
— Ace. Tpayela Tpaypata 
Voc. T papa T paryyara 


Examples for practice see in Appendix E. 


Note 1. These examples are fully sufficient; for so soon as one knows 
the Nom. and Gen. of a word, his own reflection will readily teach him the 
rest, viz. that like xépa& are to be declined all those words which end in € 
and y; like aiov, also deAdis deAgivos ; like rovs rodds, all which have in the 
Gen. bes, Jos and ros; like daipay daipovos, also yrov xsdvos, TOLLNY TOLLEVOS ; 
like A€wy A€ovros, also a8ovs dddvros and even Seis Jevros; and finally like 
mpaypa, aros, also frap iraros.—For pws see also in $ 58. 

Note 2. Diatects. Besides what will be adduced in the following sec- 
tions, we remark here only: 1) That the Dual ending oe is here resolved 
into ouv by the epic writers, just as in Dec. II, (§ 35. n. 4. d,) e. g. modotu 
for modoiyv. 2) That the Ionics sometimes insert e before w in the Gen. 
Plur. when it has the circumflex ; e. g. Herod. ynvéwy for xnvav, from xnv 
xNves. | 

Note 3. Quantity. The case-endings z, a, and as, are here always short; 
sec in § 52 the exceptions to words in evs.—For the quantity of the final 
syllable of the Nominative, and of the penult of the Genitive, see ¢ 41, 
notes. 


2. In respect to Accent, the following rules are here valid : 

1) In words of two or more syllables, the accent remains, so 
long as its nature admits, upon the same syllable as in the 
Nominative ; see above in xopak, aiwy. 

2) Monosyllables throw the accent in the Gen. and Dat. of all 
the numbers upon the case-endings ; and upon the endings 
wy and ow, this is always a circumflex ({ 33.7). See above 
in np, xls, vvE, wots. See the exceptions in n. 4. : 


ie 
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3) The Accusatives, Nominatives, and Vocatives, on the con- 
trary, never have the tone on the case-ending.* 


Note 4. From the second rule are excepted : 

a) The Participles, as Seis Jévros, dv Gyros, etc. 

°} The Gen. and Dat. Plur. of the adjective mas, av, (xavrés, ravri), G. . 
Plur. ravrov D. racvw. . 

c) Some words which have become monosyllables by contraction, e. g. 
Aaas Aas G. Aaos (see § 58); Zap Ap, xeap np, G. Fpos, xnpos. But not 

, all such; see in § 41. n. 7, and also ois, § 50. n. 6. | 

d) The Gen. Plur. and Dual of the following ten words: 6 9 mais child 
56 Jas jackal. 6 duds slave, 6 Tpws Trojan, rd has light, 7 pos brand, 
das torch, and the anomalous ré KPAS head, 16 ovs ear, 6 ons moth; 
consequently, raidwrv, Jowy, Suawr, Tpowr, potrav, Podwry, &gdwr, kpdrov, 
orwv, gewy; and so in the Dual maidou, etc.t 

e) The lengthened epic Dat. Plur. eat, evar, § 46. n. 2. 


$44. Decl. ITI —Accusative Singular. 


1. The principal ending of the Accusative in this declension is 
ina. But words in ts, us, aus, ous, have also an 


Accusative in », 


which is formed as in the other declensions, by simply changing 
the s of the Nominative into v, and retaining the quantity and 
accent. In those words which have a vowel before the case-end- 
ing, this is the only form; e.g. Bovs G. Bods A. Body: Spis G. 
Sptids A. dpdv. So too ixOuy, rod, ypady, ete. 

2. Those words on the other hand which receive a consonant 
in the Genitive, have always a, when the last syllable of the Nom- 
inative is accented; e.g. édmis -Wos A. édmrida* Trods todos A. 
moda. If the last syllable of the Nominative is wnaccented, they 
commonly have », but often also a; e.g. épis -vdos A. épw and 
Epiia’ Kopus -v0os A. xopuy and KopuvOa~ eves dos A. evedTrLY 
and evéA7ida* troAvrrous -od0s A. troAvrrouy and troAvrroba. 


- Note 1. So too Aaas contr. Aas stone, Gen. (Adaos) Aaos, has in Acc. Aaay 
contr. Aav.—See also the Anom. xAeis and ovs (§ 58); and for words in @ 
and ws, see § 49, n. 7. 


Note 2. From the ancient language, the poets (not Attic) retained Ada 
for Bowv, evpéa for edpuv, iyOva for iy@uy, and some others. 


$45. Decl. III —Vocative. 


1. In this declension the instances are particularly frequent, 
where a word can indeed form its Vocative regularly, but never- 
theless makes it commonly, or at least among the Attics, like the 


* It must not be overlooked, that in this declension the ending of the word (owr- 
hp), is always to be distinguished from the ending of the case (owrijp-a), § 39. n. 1. 

t In several of these words, this accentvation is a trace of contraction from the 
more ancient forms wdis, pwls, dats, KPAAZ, ovas ; in the others, it probably pro- 
ceeds from an endeavour to distinguish them from the similar Genitives of the 
words af Towal, Suwal, Suh damage, b pos man, ete. 
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Nominative (n.4). This holds true of all Participles of this de- 
clension in wy», ets, as, etc. even when, according to the following 
rules, they would have a Voc. of their own (see 3, 4). And al- 
though dpywv (from apyw) has Voc. & dpyov, this is because it is 
no longer a Participle, but a noun, O Archon.—We subjoin here 
the examples in which the Voc. most ‘commonly has a form of 
its own. | | 

2. The endings evs, cs, us, as also the words rats, ypais, Bois, 
drop their s to form the Vocative; and those in evs then assume 
the circumflex (§ 11. 3). E.g. Baoirevs Voc. & Bactred. So 
IIapt, Awpi, TnOv, 75v, etc. also trai, ypad, Boo. 

3. Words in as and ets, before which v has fallen away, also 
drop their s to form the Vocative, and then for the most part re- 
sume the v; e.g. tadas, dvos, @ Tadd: Alas, avros, @ Alay: ya- 
pies, evros, ® yaplev. But several proper names in as, avros, have 
in the Voc. only long a without*the v; e.g. “Atias, avtos, @ 
AtNa. | 7 | 

4. Words which have 7 or » in the ending of the Nominative, 
simply take e or o in the Vocative ; regularly however only when 
the other cases have e or 0, and the Nom. is not oxytone; see in 
the examples da/uev and Aéwy ($ 43). So too uyrnp, épos, ® pi- 
TEp* PHTWP, Ops, @ prop: Zwxparys, €0s, @ Zoxpares. 

Norte 1. From the rule in no, 4, are excepted those which have the ac- 
cent on the last syllable, e. g. rrotunv, évos, & wotpny, shepherd; al@np, épos, & 
alénp ; but only substantives, not adjectives ; e. g. & xeAawepes. The fol- 
lowing three accord with the general rule, only drawing back the accent, 
Viz. mdrep, dvep, Saep, from marnp, aynp, 8anp brother-in-law, G. épos. 

Note 3. Words which retain the long vowel in the other cases, remain 
in the Voc. unchanged ; consequently & WAdroy (G. wvos), & Kevoday (ar- 
ros), & inrnp (npos), & Kpdrns (qros). But the following three make the 
vowel short in the Vocative; viz. "Amd\Awy wvros, Hocedav avos Neptune, 
geTnp -npos saviour; Voc. &”AmoAXopy, Hdcedov, carep. Here also the draw- 
ing back of the accent must not be overlooked. 


Note 3. In consequence of the shortening of the final syllable, the Voc- 
ative in paroxytones of more than one syllable has a tendency to draw back 
the tone upon the antepenult. This happens in words and proper names in 
ns and np; as xaxénOes, Anudabeves, Jvyarep, Anpynrep. Elsewhere only in 
certain words in wy, wp, mostly compounds ; e. g. avrdxparop, xaxddaipoy, évd- 
otyGov, and the proper names ’Ayapepnvoy, HoceidSaoy Hom. “Apduov. But 
some of these, especially compounds in dpay, do not thus throw back the 
tone ; a8 yapiev, daidpoy, Aaxedaipov, Hadaipov, *lacov, Maydop, ’Aperaoy. 

}. Feminines in @ and as form the Vocative in of (§ 11. 3); 
e.g. Zardw, @ Samgot: "Has, w ’ Hoi. 8 

Norte 4. It is easy to conceive, that those objects which are seldom di- 
rectly addressed, should retain rather the form of the Nominative whenever 
this did occur ; as & sous, & médes, and the like. This often takes place 
also, especially among the Attios, in such words and names as Kpéwy, Atas, 
tadas, cwrnp, etc. 

Note 5. The word dvaf king, when.employed to invoke a god, has its 
own form of the Vocative, & dva, by crasis dva; elsewhere & dva€, by crasis 
dvag. Comp. § 41. 5, marg. note. 
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$46. Decl. IIT.—Dative Plural. 


1. When the ending ou, ot, of the Dative Plural, is preceded 
by a consonant, the same general rules are applicable as for the 
s of the Nominative ($41). See above, xopak, vv, rods, atwv. 
So too “Apa “ApaBos “Apap, dvvE dvvyos évuki, trap tyratos 
ipracwy, etc. 

2. When in such words the vowel of the oblique cases differs 
from that of the Nominative, it remains also in the Dat. Plural; 
as Saipwv, ovos —Sdaipoot* mods, 10b0s —Tociv: adwirnk, exos — 
ahwreEw. But when vr has been dropped, the necessary length- 
ening (} 25.4) takes place ; see above, Aéwv, yiyas, and also odous, 
ovTos —ododeL* Tues, évros —TuTretowv. If only v has been drop- 
ped, the short vowel remains; as xre/s «revos—xrTeciv. 


Note 1. The adjectives also (not participles) in es, evros, have only e; 
as dwynets, evros—pwrvneru. 

3. When the ending ovr, ot, is preceded by a vowel, i.e. when the 
word has os pure in the Genitive, this vowel remains in the Dat. 
Plur. unchanged, as in the other oblique cases; e.g. dAnO17s, os 
— arnfece: Teixos, cos—relyect> Spis, Spves—dpvclv. But when 
the Nom. Sing. has a diphthong, the Dat. Plur. takes it also, e. g. 

Bacirevs, éws — Baciredoe 

ypais ypaos—rypavol. Bods Boos— Bovoir. 
' Note 2. The ancient and epic language has -eoor (v), and more rarely 
-eot (v), instead of oc (v), in all words; and this ending, inasmuch as it be- 
gins with a vowel, is appended just as in the other cases; e. g. lyv-erct, 
xopaxeoot, mraidecat, Béeoat, BaotAceroty, avaxreot. This form of the Dative, 
when it comes from monosyllables, retains the tone upon the first syllable, 
or root; e. g. raidecow, vert, from ais, is.—The Dat. in aoe sce in § 47. 
See also the Anom. vids and dpvds, § 58. 


$47. Decl. III.— Syncope of some Words in np. 


_ 1. Some words in np, G. epos, drop the € in the Gen. and Dat. 
Sing. and also in the Dat. Plur. and then insert @ after the p in 
this Dative; thus 
TaThp father, Gen. (7ratépos) watpos, Dat. (wrarépt) marpi, A. 
matépa, V. matep—Dual, N. A. rarépe, G. D. rarépow.— 
Plur. warépes, G. matépwv, D. ratpdact, A. twarépas. 
2. In the same manner are declined, with some anomalies of 
accent, the following: 
— marTnp (mATEpoS) pTpos wnTpL unTépa piyrep mother. 
yaornp (yaorépos) yaorpos yaotpl yaorépa yaornp stomach. 
Suyarnp (Suyatepos) Svyatpos, tpi, répa, Yvyatep daughter. 
Anpyrnp (Anunrepos) Anpntpos Anuntpl, Accus. also sync. 47- 
pntpa, Voc. Anuntep, Ceres. 
For avjp, see Anom. Nouns $ 58, 
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Note 1. The poets sometimes neglect this syncope, and write e. g. ware- 
pos, Svyarépeoot. Sometimes also they employ the syncope whire it is not 
usually found, as Jvyatpes, Ivyatpay, etc. marpav Hom. 

Nore 2. The Accent of these forms is very anomalous. 1) It stands in 
the full forms (except in the compound Anunmp) always upon the e, and 
therefore in the forms of pnp, Ivyarnp, is first shifted to that place. 2) 
After the e is dropped, the accent is thrown in the Gen. and Dat. of most 
of them, upon the ending, as pntpds, Ivyarpay, Ivyarpace; which elsewhere 
occurs only in forms from monosyllabic Nominatives. 3) Anuntnp on the 
contrary draws the tone back in all the syncopated forms, as Anyunrpos, etc. 
So too Svyarnp, but only in the Nom. and Acc. when syncopated by the 
poets, as $vyarpa, Suyarpes, Juyarpas. 

NotTE 3. The word yaornp has in the Dat. Plur. yarrpdow and yaorjpow. 


So also dornp, €pos, star, has ihe Dat. Plur. dorpdow ; but is not syncopated 
in the other cases. 


Contracted Third Declension. > 


$48. Words with the Gen. in os pure. 


1. Of words which have os pure in the Genitive (§ 42), there 
are few which are not in some of their forms contracted; al- 
though this is far from taking place in all those forms, where the 
general rules would permit it. 


2. In some instances the mode of contraction devores from the 


general rules; and one instance of this deviation lies in the fol- 
lowing special rule: 


The contracted Accusative Plural of the third declension is 
always formed like the contracted Nominative Plural. 


Note 1. Thus e. g. the Nom. Plurals dAnOées, Bdes, are regularly con- 
tracted into aAnéeis, Bovs ; and then the Acc. Plural, contrary to the general 
rules, assumes precisely the same form; e.g. dAnGéas, Boas, contr. adnbeis, 
Bovs; and that too even in words which usually neglect the contraction of 
the Nom. Plur. as in Bows, § 50. The only exception to this special rule, 
(rovs @yutas and the like), see in § 53. 2. 

Note 2. In the third declension there can be strictly no dAoraGy (§.33. 5) ; 
because the Nominative has no case-ending of its own, like the other cases. 
But the formative ending of the Nom. can also be pure, and consequently 
subject to contraction. This however must then be revarded as taking place 
in the stem itself, and therefore as something apart from declension ; a8 xé 
xnp, ‘Ondes Orrovs ; and when we know the contracted form of the Genstive 
(xnp xnpos, "Orovs ’Omovvros), all the other cases follow in the ordinary 
manner. For this reason, this contraction has been already treated of above 
in § 41. n. 5-7. It is only when both the formative ending and the case- 
ending are pure, and consequently a double power of contraction exists, that 
such a word becomes dAomaéys; see § 53. 3. 

Examples for practice in all the following instances - contraction, see 

in Appendix F E. | 


§ 49, Conivacion of Words in ns, €5, 05, @, WS. 


1. Words in ns and es, G. eos, (all of them properly adjectives, ) 
Neuters in os, G. eos, and Feminines in w and ws, G. oos, are con- 
tracted in all the cases where two vowels come together. 
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2. There are no substantives proper in ns G. eos; and even in 
Tpinpns we must supply vais. But besides oe there are 
many proper names in 78 G. eos, (e. g. Avounons, and those in 
KpaTns, as 2wxparns,) the flexion of which follows tpujpns, ex- 
cept that ney often make the Acc. in 7, like Dec. I; see § 56. 
n. 4. 

3. Neuter adjectives in es are declined, with the exception of 
this ending itself, entirely like Neuters in os; thus from aAnO7s, 
Neut. arnés, Plur. Ta adnOéa arnO. 


Sing. n (galley) 70 (wall) 7 (echo) 
Nom. Tpunpys TElyos | 7xe@ | 
Gen. | Tpunpeos rpuipous oy Tetyous | 700s 1YOUS 
Dat. Tpinpet Tpunpet TELVEL TELYEL | YO’ NXOL 
Acc. Tpinpea  —s- TPLNpN TELYOS — NX0a Yo 
Voc. Tpinpes. TetXyOS | myot 

Dual. | 


Telxee | teiyn | 1X@ 


N.A. V. Tpurjpee TpLnpN 
TELyEOW = TELYOL as Dec. II 


G. D. cad TpLnpot 


ne’ 


Plur. . 
Nom. Tpinpees Tpinpeus Teixed telyn | m7Y08' 
Gen. Tpinpecov Tpinp@v | Teryéwv TeLyaV as Dec. IT. 
Dat. Tpinpece (v) ee (v) 
Ace. Tpinpeas Tpinpers | TE Xe relyn . 
Voc. Tpinpees Tpinpers | Tetyea TeELYN 


Norte 1. Feminines in & and ws are usually found only in the Singular. 
When the Dual and Plural are necessary, they are formed according to Dec 
II.—The masc. pws see in the anom. Nouns § 58. 


Norte 2. The Dual in 9, (e. g. Aristoph. Thesm. 282 & mepixadAn Oecpo- 

épw,) deviates from the general rule, as being contracted from ee (§ 28. 3 

he Attics employ the uncontracted form; e. g. ra yevee, Plato Polit. 260. b. 

Note 3. The Attics never neglect the contraction in these words, except 
in the Gen. Plur. where we ery commonly find avOewy, cepdewv, rpinpewy, 
etc. and so in “Apeos, Gen. of “Apns Murs.—T he uncontracted forms of words 
in w and ws occur nowhere, not even in the Ionic dialect. 


Norte 4. Several parorytone compound adjectives in nS, remain paroxytono 
in the contracted Gen. Plur. e.g. cuvnOys (trom nOos), Tov curv Owy (uncontr. 
oumbewv), aurdpxns avrapKey, etc. Comp. adverbs in ws § 115. n. 1.—Al]so 
the Gen. Pl. Tpinper, which is given above as regular, is commonly accented 
Tptnpwy, as coming from an adjective rpinpns three-oared. 

Nore 5. The irregular contraction of such words as have still another 
vowel before the usual contraction, see in $ 53. 


' Note 6. The Dorics and the epic writers contract the Gen. in eos into evs 
(§ 28. n. 5); e. g. rov yeveus from rd yevos. 

Note 7. The accent of the Accus. of words in @ (rv nyo) is contrary to 
the rule in § 28. 6. In words in as, (of which there are but two, nos and 
aidws,) the Accus. is accented regularly : rnv 70a, no.—T he Ionics often form 
the Accus. from both these terminations in ov», ©. g. "Id "Iovy, nas nou. 
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$50. Partial Contraction. 


For all other words which have os pure in the Gen. sand are 
contracted, the rule holds true almost universally, that they ad- 
mit of contraction only in the Nominative, Accusative, and Voe- 
ative Plural; a few likewise in the Dative Singular. We ad- 
duce here especially those in us G. vos; also those in ws when 
they have G. vos in the Ionic and Doric manner; and with them 
we connect the declension of the single words Bods. and ypais, in 
order to exhibit to the eye hen gencral accordance with those in 
us and ts. 


Sing. 6 (fish) 5 (city) 0, 9 (OZ; cow) % (old woman) 
Nom. | tx@us _ | rods Bois ypais 

Gen. | iy@vos moos . —_—'| Boos ypaes 

Dat. | éyOvi modu  mmorzi | Boi ypat 
Acc. | tyOur TON: Booty ypatv 

Voc. | tyOu TOM Boo ypav 

Dual. | - 

N. A. | tyOve | moe Boe... ~ | ypde 

G. D. | yOvouw qoNow Booty | ypaoww 

Plur. - 

Nom. | ixOves ix Obs | rodves ards | Boes (Bois) ypaes (ypais) 
Gen. | yOvov — qoNlov Bowv padv 


19, 
Dat. ix Ober (v ) mona (Vv) Bovat (v) ypavot(v) - 
Ace. | ixAvas iy Gis mwodas qodis | Boas Bods ypaas ypais 
Voc. | ty@ves tyBis | modes rods | Boes Bods |ypaes ypais 


In this last word, the unusual contraction of ypaes and ypaas 
into ypais is to be noted. The Ionics have ypnis, ypnos, ete. 
without contraction.—For vais see Anom. Nouns $ 58. 


N OTE 1. The epic language contracts also the Dat. in vi; as lyOvi, (véxut 
véxvi) veKut. 

Note 2. The Doties spoke and wrote Bas, Bay; and the word has this 
Acc. in Homer (I1. 9, 238) where it ant as fem.'for cow-hide, shield of 
hide; comp. Il. p, 105 Béeoou. 

Note 3. In all the above words the contraction is often neglected by Attic 
writers ; most frequently in the Nom. Plur. and especially in forms from 
monosyllables, as xies, pues, Spves, ypaes, Boes ; often also iydves, etc. 

Note 4. It is worthy of remark, that by this contraction the Plural 
becomes again like the Nom. Sing. Even where the quantity is different, 
this is not always apparent from the accent, e. g. in 6 Bérpis and robs 
Borpis. 

Note 5. In the common language, the flexion in ts, G. ws, is exhibited 
(besides in xis) only by single forms from 4 6 riypus tiger, mépris heifer, 16- 
os husband, n pnus wrath, 7 rpdmes keel, (some of which however take also 
8 in the Gen. § 56. n. 5); and further by some proper names, as Iqus, and 
by adjectives in es, «, § 63.1. The multitude of other words in es, which 
assume no consonant in the Genitive, follow the model in the next section. 
—For the shortening of the ¢ in the Dat. Sing. see § 28. n. 10. 


Norse 6. The word dis sheep conforms to the above mode of declension 
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(Parad. mddcs) ; and has Gen. dios, Nom. and Ace. Plur. dis (long «), Com- 
monly however the Nom. Sing. 18 contracted (ots), and the word is then 
thus declined: N. 7 ots, G. ads, D. otf, A. ov, Plur. otes, ovas, both contr. 
ols, consequently 7, ai, ras ofs—But in the Dat. Plur. Homer has éeaow, 
according to the next section. 


Note 7. Most words in ovs belong to the contracted Dec. II; as mrois, 
povs, vous. Like Sous are declined only yous (§ 58) and pous w hen it signi- 
fies sumac ; but these are never contracted. 


$51. Contraction of Words in is, us (G. ews), t, v. 


1. Most words in ¢s and ¢, and some few in us and y, retain in 
the common language, the vowel of the Nominative only in the 
Nom. Acc. and Voc. Singular. In all the other endings they 
change it into e, and then contract the Dat. ei into ev, the Plur. 
ees and eas into es, and Neut. ea into 7. Other endings are not 
contracted. . 

2. Substantives in es and vs then assume also what is called the 


Attic Genitive, 


i.e. they form the Gen. Sing. in os instead of os, and the Gen. 
Dual in @y instead of ow (see n. 6); but they accent all three 
Genitives as if the last syllable were short,$ 11. 8. 

3. Neuters in v and t have the common Genitive ; e. g. actu, 
GOTEOS, UTTEOLY* TETTEPL, TTETTEPEOS. 

4. Hence arises for substantives the following usual mode of 
declension : 
Sing. 7 (state) ) (ell) TO (city) Plur. 
Nom. ke THXUS aotu |7ron«Es THKELS acorn 
Gen. |7roAews |aryews |doreos |Trokewy = | TrIVYewWY = | ao TED 
Dat. |7rode.’ |ayyer |aores | rodecr (v) TIXETL (v) |dorece (v) 
Acc. |7roAw | aizyuv TONES TIXELS aorTn 


w 


Voc. |wodme = |arnyu jaory odes TIKES acTn 


Dual. N.A. | ron TIX EE 
G. D. | vodewr | 1rizyewv 


5. Adjectives in vs, Neut. uv, have the common Genitive, and 
do not contract the neuter Plural (§ 62); 6.g. 
nous Neut.7d0 Gen.7déos Dat. 7det 
Plur. ndcis Neut.7déa G. nd€éwv. 


Note 1. The greater part of words in us are declined according to the 
preceding section. Like a are declined only wéAexus, and in part éyye- 
Aus and mpeoBus, see § 58. ike dory are declined (besides wav which does 
not occur contracted) a number of names of plants and minerals in «, as 
alvamt, xwvaBapt, etc. 

Note 2. The Attic poets have the Gen. dorews, which later writers use 
also in prose; Plut. Sull. 13 memrepews. 


Nore 3. The Ionics always decline words in «s Gen. tos (as dds, ste) 
according to §50. There exists also a Genitive in eos, but only among the 
Attics, when they shorten that in ews on account of the metre, e. g. oneal, 
vBpeos, etc.—The epic poets have the lonic flexion; except that in the Dat. 


a 


AOTEE 
QOTEOLV 
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they make ef in order to avoid the cacophony of «; ©. g. rdats, réavos, récel. 
Hence, when they contract this Dative, they often make it in et (wdAe), in- 
stead of i (1dAi), which is peculiar to Ionic and Doric prose.—On the other 
hand, of the words in us which belong here (except fyxedus), the Ionic form 
is eos, €t, a8 NXUS, 1 XEOS, TXEt, etc. 

Note 4. The word zéAcs alone has in the epic jeaaate a Gen. dAnos, 
and then the Accus. is méAna. 

Notr 5. Contractions like mydv, and G. nyicovs, Plur. ra npion, from 
the Neut. adject. jusov, belong to the later and less pure Attic dialect. 

Norte 6. The Gen. Dual in egy is inserted above for the sake of the anal- 
ogy, and because the Grammarians cite this form as Attic. But in our 
Attic texts we find every where only yevecéow, xtwnoéow, modcow, etc. This 
is certainly not accidental, since pro ably the ¢ in this ending made the | 
feeling of length more prominent than in the Sing. and Plural. Comp. 
Bacr\<ory in the next section. 


¢ 52. Contraction of Words in evs. 


Words in evs have likewise the Attic Genitive, but only that 
of the Sing. in ws, and without any peculiarity i in the Accent ; 
inasmuch as the tone in the Nom. is always on evs, and there- 
fore remains in the other cases on the penult (§ 43. 2. 1).. 
these words also, only the Dat. Sing. and Nom. Voc. and doe 
Plur. are contracted ; but in the last case the uncontracted eas 
is the more usual form. -The long @ in the penal: endings 
a and as is an Attic peculiarity. 


Sing. 6 (king) Dual. — Plur, 
Nom. Bactrevs Baotrke - Baotneis 
Gen. Baotréus Bactnéouv Bactréov 
Dat. Bact Baotnedor (v) 
Acc. Bacitha Baowréds and Baotneis 
Voc. | Bactred | Bactreis 


Note 1. The Accus. in ets is used by writers not Attic, i. e. those called 
ol xocvoi (§ 1.9). The Accus. Sing. in éa is sometimes contracted into 7 by 
the Attic as well as other poets: Il.o. 339. Aristoph. Acharn. 1151 (1116). 

Note 2. The earlier Attic writers, e. g. Thucydides, Aristophanes, con- 
tract the Nom. Plur. into js, e. g. of immys, of Mavrans. This contraction is - 
sometimes marked with ¢ subscript, but incorrectly, because it comes from 
the ancient nes; see the next note. 

Note 3. The Tonics decline throughout BagtAnos, BacAni, 74, nes, nas, sie: 
—The form in éos, ¢i, on the contrary, is here very rare, and peculiar to 
the poets.—For the Dat. Plur. BaowWeeoos and lmmnecot from imevs, see 
§ 46. n. 2, 


153. Varying and Double Contraction. 


1. Some deviations in the contractions of Dec. III, occur occa- 
sionally through the influence of the Attic dialect ; especially 
when ¢ is ‘both preceded and followed by a vowel. In such in- 
stances the ending ea is contracted not into n, but intoa. This 

E 
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occurs in words in 7 (es) and os (§ 49); 3 e. g. iyins healthy, Acc. 
Sing. and Neut. Plur. vyea contr. vya. g evgud, evded, from 
evpuns, evdeys ; also xpéos debt, Plur. ypéea contr. yped. But in 
the Acc. Plur. we find uyeeis, evdecis, like the Nominative. 

2. Even those endings of words in evs which are not usually 
contracted, absorb in some words in like manner the e before a, 
as, and ws; ‘thus Koevs a measure (see yous § 58), Gen. YOEWS 
xows, Acc. yoéa yoa, Ace. Plur. yoéas yoas. Soll eLpaiers G. ITe- 
pavtis A. ITepasa ; also dywevs altar before the door, Tovs ayuias, 
and some others. So that in this single instance the contracted 
Acc. Plur. is not like the contracted Nominative Plur. 

3. In proper names in -xhéns contr. «Ajjs, there arises a double 
contraction, which however is usual only in the Dative, e. g. 

Nom. TT epixréns — ITepixrjs 
Gen. II Epixréeos contr. Tlepuxdéous 
Dat. FI epicréel — II Epler — II Prenet 
Acc. Tepicdéea — ITlepucdea 
Voc. IT epixrees — TT epixrers. 
So also “Hpaxd7js Hercules, and some others. 


Norte 1. The doubly contracted Accusative is rarely found, e. g. ‘Hi paxdi, 
Plat. Phedo p. 89. c—The form “HpaxAny in later writers is explained from 
§ 56. n. 4. 


Note 2. Sometimes instead of contraction, there was an eliston of one of 
the vowels; 6. g. Voc. “Hpaxkes, as an exclamation in the later prose ; and 
in the poets, Gen. ZooxA¢os, D. “Hpaxdei ; Hom. irepdéa (instead of ~<a) for 
vrepdeea from -ens; omeoos for omeecot. 


Note 3. By means of this elision we can explain the instances, where 
the unaccented ending a, e. g. in ra xAéa (from xAéos), which from the con- 
traction should be long, is nevertheless in epic writers short. Comp: § 28. 
n. 10. 


Note 4. The word ddcevs fisher, has always the common fone dALews, 
dAtéa, dAcéas. See more in Ausf. Sprachl. § 53. n. 1. 


Nore 5.. The Ionics always have iriea, ‘Hpaxdcea, evdeces, etc. The 
early poets contract the first ee into e or 1; e. g. from xAéos, oreéos, we find 
G. cAeios, Plur. cdcia; D. orets and omni, and even Dat. Plur. omnecat; also 
“HpaxAjjos, ni, 7a. 


§ 54. Contraction of Neuters in as. 


1. Of Neuters in as these two, xépas horn and tépas wonder, 
have the Gen. in atos, from which the Ionics drop the 7: 
KEPATOS Képaos, TE aTOS TEpaos, 
and the following three, yjpas age, yepas honour, and xpéas meat, 
have every where only aos. 
2. Hence arises the following contraction : 


Sing. Dual. Plur. 
N.A. V. xépas Képae Képa, Képaa Ke pa. 


G. _— Képaos Képws Kepdow KEep@v dwv KEpav 
D. Kepai i ar es (v) . 
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Nore 1. The word répas admits the contraction only in the Plural, as 
répa repov; in the Sing. réparos alone is usual among the Attics. So too 
in xépas, the form in aros remained current along with the contracted one. 
The three other words commonly occur only in the contracted form. The 
form in aos is consequently, in all these words, merely Ionic. 


3. Other neuters in as, aos, take only the contracted forms in 
gand a; e.g. cédas light, deras goblet, 7@ cédq, dérq, Plur. ra 
céda, Sérra. So also d€pas, ofédas, etc. - | 

Note 2. The middle syllable pa in the forms from xépas is originall 
long; as xépara Anacr. 2. Eurip. Bacch. 919. Hence, in the later epic 


writers, comes the resolution of the long vowel, as xepaara, and in like 
manner also repaara. 


< 
Note 3. On the other hand, the final syllable, e. g. in ra yépa, xpéa, is 
sometimes used as short; see § 28. n. 10, and more in Ausf. Sprachl. 


Note 4. The Ionics in flexion often change the a of these words into e, 
and decline them as if from a Nom. in os; ©. g. xépeos, ra yépea, xpecoow, 
etc. Some old words have only this form; see the Anom. Speras, ovdas, 
x@as, and in part nvedhas, $58.” ; 


C 


$55. Contracted Form of Comparatives in wy, ov. 


1. Comparatives in wy, Neut. ov, G. ovos, ($§ 67, 68,) drop the 
yin the Accusative Singular, and in the Nom. Accus. and Voc. 
Plural, and then contract the vowels. But unless this contrac- 
tion takes place, the v is never dropped, even by the Ionics. E.g. 


Sing. | Plur. 
Nom. pet{ov greater, N. petCov | peifoves contr. peifous, N. peiCova peiCa 
Gen. pei{ovos petCdver - 
Dat. peifove peicooe(v) 
Acc. peifova contr. peifw, N. petCov | peifovas contr. peifous, N. peiCova pew 
Voc. petCor Like the Nom. 


Dual uncontr, N. pei{ove, G. pectdvoev. 


The Attics employ the forms peifova and pelfovas not less readily 
than they do the contracted ones; but peifoves seldom occurs. 

2. Similar is the usual Attic contraction of the Accusative in 
the two proper names ’AzroAAwy, wvos, and Ilocedav, vos, Nep- 
tune; e.g. Acc. AzroAAwva ‘ArroAdw, Iocedava Ilocede. Both 
forms are in use together. 


Note. So also in the poets xuxeov a mixed drink, Acc. nvxeGva—xvuxed, 
epic xuxec@.—Compare on this contraction and some similar ones from eixoy, 
andwy, etc. § 56. n. 6. d, and n. 7. 


§ 56. AnomaLous Drec.ension. 


1. What is properly called Anomaly in declension, is, when 
from any Nominative one or more of the oblique cases are actu- 
ally formed in an irregular and peculiar manner, i e. not accord- 
ing to the above general rules; see in the list of Anomalous 
Nouns (§ 58) e. g. avnp, xvwv, yada. 

Note 1. To these mere deviations in flexion, may be referred the sim- 
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pler declension of some foreign and later proper names in s, with a long 
vowel, e. g. | 

ds G. oA; De GdR A. Oaq Vz OF 

"Invots G@. "Inoot D.’Inood A. Incow V. “Inaov. 

2. But the greater part of the actual deviations from regular 
declension, consist in what may be called the commutation or 
interchange of forms. In Greek it was very often the case, es- 
pecially in the more ancient language, that a word had two or 
more endings and modes of flexion, with only one and the same 
signification. As the language became more cultivated, only one 
of these forms was for the most part retained as the current form ; 
but still the other often maintained its place, sometimes for the 
sake of well sounding alternation, sometimes accidentally, and 
most frequently in the poets. E.g. Anyarnp, more seldom 47- 
poyrpa, Ceres ; Sdxpvov, older form Saxpu, vos, @ tear: 

Nore 2. Here belong the instances where a Masc. in os of Dec. IT, is at 
the same time a Neut. in os of Dec. III ; like 6 and 16 oxdros darkness, oxv- 
qos cup. dyos chariot, Further, some prolongations of the feminine endings 
of Dec. I, e. g. weAnvyn, avayxn, Ion. weAnvain, dvayxain; AOnva Minerva, epic 
"AGnvn, Ion. ’A@nvain ; and many female names in 7 with the epic secondary 
form in ea, a8 [InveAdrn and UnveAdreca, Mepoedovera, Tepytydpea. And in 
general, many proper names have even in the Nom. a double form; e. g. 
-xAns and -xdos, "Idixdns and “Idexdos; and the poets therefore, according to 
the necessities of the metre, could follow sometimes one form, sometimes 
the other. Thus Homer has always in the Nom. HarpoxAos, but in the Ace. 
both THadrpoxAoy and TlarpoxAna, Voc. HdrpoxAe and Tarpéxdes, without its 
being necessary to consider this as a case of Metaplasm; see no. 5 below. 

3. Of two modes of flexion in a word, when one became usual 
in one oblique case, and the other in another, the word thus be- 
came truly anomalous. E.g. yuvn would regularly follow Dec. 
I; but actually has the Gen. yuvaxos, from the obsolete Nom. 
I'TNAIZ. See the words Zevs, ddwp, youu, Sévdpov, rip, vais, 
in $ 58. . 

4. Not unfrequently both forms remained more or less in com- 
mon usc side by side, in the same case; e.g. vids, G. viod and 
also ueos from a Nom. of Dec. III. See too Yéuis, xowvwves, Sp- 
ms, yous, in $58. <A word of this sort is called Abundans. 

o. When both forms presuppose one and the same Nominative, 
from which they are only declined in a different manner, the 
word is called a Heteroclite ; e.g. Oidimrous, Gen. Oidirod0s and 
Ovdirov after the contracted Dec. II. When however one of the 
forms presupposes an unusual or obsolete Nominative, this is call- 
ed a Metaplasm ; e.g. devdpov, ov, Dat. Plur. dévdpors and also 
devdpeow from the Ion. Nom. 76 dévdpos. 

6. It is also an instance of Metaplasm, when from a mascu- 
line in o¢ is formed a Neut. Plur. in a; this occurs in prose par- 
ticularly with 

Ta Seopa, orabud, cira, 
from 6 decpos fetter, crafuos a balance (stall), atros grain. 


~_2 1° =, , Cc. - 
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Note 2a. When oraués signifies stall, it has usually Plur. -oi, rarely 
-a4; but in the signif. balance, always -d. In the poets, from the Nom. in 
os (masc. or.fem.) there come very often the Plurals ra 8pupyd, xéAevOa, xb«da, 
Avyva, pnpa thighs for sacrifice, pura, rapod, rdprapa; and sometimes as in 
later writers also ra GOAa from 6 dOdos contest, ra Dee. ra id arrows, ra 
xaAwa, etc.—Some words have the double form even in the Nominative; 
e. g. 6 v@ros and rd varoy the back, 6 (vyés and rd (uydy yoke. 6 éperpds and 
TO €perpoy oar; all which in the Plur. prefer the neuter form. 

Nore 3. Most of the common and poetical anomalies of declension eon- 
sist of Hetereclites and Metaplasms, or a mixture of both. We here bring 
into one view several classes of anomalous nouns. 


Heteroclites. 


Norte 4. To the Heteroclites belong those words in ns whieh are declined 
after both Dec. I, and III. Some throughout; e.g. puxns mushroom, G. ov 
and nros ; especially proper names like Adpns, G. ov and nros ; see the Anom. 
@adns, $58. Others in part; thus all contracted proper names in ns which 
have Gen. eos, form the Acc. both in 7 and ny; e. g. Swxparns G. (eos) avs, 
Ace. Sexpdrn Plat. and Swxparnvy Xenoph.—The Ionics on the other hand, 
in words in ns which are usually declined after Dec. I, form the Acc. Sing. 
and Plur. after Dec. III; e. g. 

tov deordrea, Plur. rovs 8eoméreas, from decmrdrns, ov 
Mariadea from Mariadns, ov.* 

Nore 5. Another class of Heteroclites consists of some nouns in is, which 
in flexion sometimes assume a 6, and sometimes not; e. g. pams wrath, G. pn- 
mos and pnvidos; and several proper names, as "Avayapors, wos Aristot. and 
ews Plutarch. So also feminines in ts, «os, e. g. maspyupts, paris, "lors, 
@ercs, etc. are declined by the Ionics and Dorics very commonly with G. tos. 
Comp. the epic dai (i) for daid&, § 28. n. 10. ; 

Nore 6. The Nominative endings in as, wv, wp, give occasion also to very 
many anomalies. Here belong as Heteroclites: ‘ 

a. Nom. os, G. @ and wos. So Mivas, warpes, pyrpes; but still in Plur. 
more commonly MATPOES, etc. See also the Anom. xaAas, and comp. 
ypws, § 58. 3 
N om. ws, G. wros. These words sometimes drop their'r. The word 
6 idpos sweat, idpars, iSp@ra, has also an Attic secondary form r@ idpe, 
roy i8pa, Which indeed is usually considered as contraction (like xépart, 
xépg), but which also coincides with the forms of the Attic Dee. II; as 
does also xpwri, yp@, from the Anom. xpos. A more evident transition 
to the Ait. Dec. II, see in Anom. yéAos (} 58) and in some adjectives, 
as evpixepos, etc. § 63. n. 5. . | | 3 

. Such as have already in the Nom. two forms tn use, can properly be reck- 
oned neither to the Heteroclites nor to the Metaplasms. Such are: 


c. Nom. ws and os. Even épos, wros, desire, love, which most clearly be- 
longs to Dec. III, has also a secondary poetic form €pos, Acc. épov. It 
is therefore less surprising, when in some words which belong to the 
Attic Dec. II, there occur single forms from the common Dec. II; e.g. 
rads, Nom. Plur. rag and raoi. See also the Anom. xdAws and yéAus, 
§ 58. 

d. Nom. os and wy. Here the anomaly sometimes occurs even in the 
Nominative; e. g. 6 raws G. #, and 6 rawy G. avos, peacock; 6 rupes 





# All proper names which are formed like patronymic, as MiAriadns, Evpewldys, 
etc. and most of those which are not (like Zwxparns) compounded, e. g. Alexl- 
yns, Héptns, Téyns, etc. are declined in Greek, with the exception of this Ionic 
anomaly, entirely after Dec. 1; while the Latins form them wholly after Dec. IL, 
as Gen. Miltiadis, Xerzis, etc. 
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G. o, and rudayv G. avos, whirlwind; 4 Qos G. o and wos, and 7 doy 
G. wvos, threshing floor. In the Plur. of all these words, the forms of 
Dec. III, are the most usual—With these may also be compared the 
Accusatives ’AmcAAw, Tlovetda, xuxead, § 55. 2. 


e. Some Feminines in wy have a secondary form in o, G. ous; as yAnxwr 
wvos, and yAny@ ovs, penny-royal; also Topyey, dvos, earlier Topya, ovs. 


, Metaplasms. 


Nore 7. Here belong: 1) Feminines in wy, whose secondary form in @ 
has not been preserved in the Nom. like those in n. 6. c. E. g. 
from elxay, dvos, image, we find also G. eixovs A. exw Acc. Plur. 
€LKOUS. 
from andy, dvos, nightingale—G. andovs Voc. andor. 
from yeAidev, dvos, swallow —Voc. xedcdoi. 
In some of these examples however a contraction like that of peifwy, etc. can 
be assumed. § 55. 1. 
2) One Subst. in wp, which presupposes an obsolete Nom. in os; e. g. 
from iyap, @pos, lymph, Homer has Acc. ty@ instead of iyapa.* 


Norte 8. Finally, in the epic and lyric poets, instead of the ordinary forms 
of certain words, there are found single cases of a shorter or more simple 
‘form, of which however the analogous Nominative does not occur. So 
especially forms in Dec. III, with the case-endings os, ¢, a, es, eat, instead 
of the usual ones in Dec. I and II: 

E. g. for adxq from ahxn strength—adxi from AAZ, Hom. 

for xpdxny from Kxpdxn woof —xpéxa from KPOE, ‘Hesiod. © 
for ai8ov, didn, aidny from 6 aidns Hades—daidos, didi, dida, from Atz. 
for cdkady from 6 xdados boule —-shadi and in Plur. cAddeot, from 
KAA®. 
‘for adv8porddas from rd av8parodoy slave—dvBpand8erct as if from 
ANAPATIOY®, Hom. 
for dopivn from ‘ topimn battlek—topin from ‘YEMIS. 
And so of some others. Here belong also 
ai orayes for oraydves drops 
Sépara, Jéparres, tor Jepamovra, es, servant 
i, paore, for pdoriy:, a, from 7 paoreé scourge. 
Some such forms can hardly be considered as Metaplasms ; since their pre- 
. supposed Nom. is tor us entirely obsolete. So 
Ty vipa snow, from NI¥, 
since the common word for snow is xiov, and wdds has only a derived sig- 
nification, snow-flake. Further, the cases” 
ms aortyés, Pl. aTixes, as, from STIX. 
cannot be referred to the prosaic 6 orixos row, on account of the difference 
of gender. 


Note 9. A very peculiar anomaly in declension is occasioned by the 
paragogic ending 
gy or de 


which is so very common in epic poetry, and is used instead of the Dative 
or Genitive Sing. and Plur. being appended to words for the most part after 
the following analogy : 





* All these appearances become perfectly plain, so soon as we have a correct 
idea of the original oneness of all the declensions, and perceive that the first and 
second, with their subordinate forms, are only ancient contractions and abridge- 
ments from the third. In this way, the Acc. in w of the Attic Dec. II, stands in 
connection with the contr. Acc. in » of Dec. III; the Acc. in » of Dec. IIT, with 
those of Dac. I and II; the Ionic 3errdrea appears less irregular; and so of all the 
rest. Seo Ausfahri. Sprachl. § 33. n. 3. 
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-opey in words of Dec. II, e. g. orpardés arpardduv. 

-npey in words of Dec. I, e. g. xepadrn xeharrndu, Bia Bindw.* . 
-eodyy in neuters in os G. eos, €. g. dyos, ornGos—dxecgu, ornberduv. 
The few peculiarities and deviations which occur, like xcpareoqgu from KPAS 
xparcos, vavduy from vais, and the isolated é£ épéBevordu lise Ausf. Sprachl.), 
may be left to the learner’s observation.—But thus much, it would seem, 
we may assume with certainty, viz. 1) That this form had originally 
merely an adverbial and for the most part local signification; precisely like 
the similar syllables S:, Sev; hence dpeogeyw in the mountains, nepadrnge 
(AaBeiv) by the head, 3upnde before the door; 2) That this signification how- 
ever was often rendered more definite by the aid of a preposition, e. g. én 
ixpeddey upon the deck, dia ornberdu through the breast. The instances are 
few where this form stands for a case, without a preposition; e. g. ayAaings 
weroOas confiding in valour, Binds with force; most rarely of all for the 
simple Genitive alone, as carecdw Jis a heap of bones. Still this form ap- 
proaches to the nature of a true case in this, that it is often grammatically 
connected with regular cases, e. g. amd mAaréos mrudduy, xerpt dekcrepne; 
and even stands double, being repeated in the substantive and adjective, as 
Kparepnpe Binft. This however occurs also with the undisputed local end- 

ing de, in dvde Sdpovde. 


$57. Nouns Defective and Indeclinable. 


1. Defective nouns are such as from their very nature cannot 
occur in more than one number; e. g. either in the Sing. as at- 
Onp ether; or only in the Plural, as ta éyxara (Dec. III) bowels, 
ot ernola, trade-winds, ai dvopal the occident, west, and the 
names of festivals, as Ta Avovicra, eto. 

2. Further, some words which are commonly used only in cer- 
tain connections; mostly the following, viz. 

To 6vap dream, To drrap waking vision, only as Nom. and Acc. 

To Sedos and 70 40s, advantage, only as Nom. e. g. Ti dy jpiv 

dpedos eins ; what wouldst thou profit us ? 

parn (old form for paoyddn shoulder) only in the phrase inro 

parns under the arm.. ae 
See also @ péde and @ rdy in the list § 58. Here belong also 
many, which from being originally nouns, have become adverbs ; 
as the Acc. éixAny, and é£aidvns properly €& aidyns, etc. ($ 115. 
n.3, 5.) Finally, all those in which certain cases are wanting ; 
see the Anom. apvos, mpéaBus, dace, § 58. . 

3. Indeclinable nouns in Greek are mostly some foreign words, 
as TO Wdoya passover; and among these the names of the let- 
ters, adda, pv, etc.t Of genuine Greek words, the only ones in- 
declinable are the cardinal numbers, $ 70.. 


Note 1. In a certain sense we may also reckon as indeclinable the neut. 


* The Grammarians assume, that this syllable is in all instances a mere ap- 
pendage to that actual case, which under the circumstances is required. Hence, 
when it stands for the Dative of Dec. I, they put s subscript under the », in order 
to distinguish it from the Genitive. This is manifestly incorrect ; see Jusfihrl. 
Sprachl. § 56. n. 2. 3 | 

t From ofyya is found 7a ofypera; but the reading is doubtful. 
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Participle rd ypedy necessity, usual only in Nom. and Ace. from Impers. 
xen (§ 114) ; on account of the Gen. rov xpedy, e. g. Eurip. Hipp. 1256 ovx 
€ort poipas Tov ypeoy r amadAayn. Comp. Séps § 58. 

Note 2. It is not entirely correct, when Grammarians reckon among the 
defective nouns many old and poetic words, which occur very seldom, and 
have accidentally therefore been preserved only in this or that case; as 
ce. g. vida, already mentioned in § 56. n. 8; see also the Anom. Acri, Aina, 
nde, § 58. So too when they reckon, as indeclinable, words of a similar 
kind, which accidentally have been preserved only in the Nominative ; or 
if neuters, in the Nom. and Accusative; e. g. 7 das gift, rd d€pas shape. 
Among these last there may indeed be many, which the Greeks really never 
used in the Genitive or Dative, as e. g. déuas; but then they are defective. 
They could be indeclinable only when they actually occurred e. as in the 
Genitive without changing the form, like rov macya. 


Note 3. Some such short secondary forms of usual words, which we may 
regard as remnants of the ancient language, have in this manner been pre- 
served ; but only in the Nominative. Such are: 

7d 8@ house; fuller form ré Sapa. The Plur. xpuoea 5 in Hesiod may 

be considered as a contraction ; see the Anom. «dpa § 58. 
ro xpi barley; faller form 7 xpcén, with different gender. 
ro GAde meal; fuller form adqirov. The short form was probably declined 
like peAs, eros. 
ro yAagu cave; manifestly Neut. of an adject. FAA®Y3, for which yAadu- 
pés excavated was afterwards used. 
See also the Anom. xdpa, xdpy, § 58; also some adjectives in § 64. 3, 4 
aa ; { . 


§ 58. Catalogue of Anomalous Nouns. 


Norte. All that belongs to ordinary prose is here printed. large, either 


wholly or in part; that which is poetical or rare, small. The obsolete 
Nominatives are in capitals. 


andov §56.n. 7. . ~ || Des and Aor § 56. n. 6. d. 
avnp man, belongs to the same class of. words as mrarnp (§ 47), 
but admits the syncope in all the cases which increase, and 
then inserts 6($19.n.1). Thus: avdpos, avdpi, dvdpa, & avep. 
Plur. dvépes, avopav, avopacw, avopas. 
In the epic language also regularly, avepos etc. but with long a; and 
in Dat. Plur. dy8perow. 
"Arddav, Acc. een 2. Voce. § 45. n. 2. 
apyéros, -rt, epié instead of Gen. dpyjros Dat. mre from a apyns white. 
“Apns Mars, G."Apeos, does not contract the Gen. but contracts 
the Dat." Apet.—Acc. “Apy 3 and “Apmy, § 56. n. 4. 
In the epic language “Apyos, “Apni, “Apna. A Gen. “Apews often occurs, 
which however is doubtful ; see Ausf. Sprachl. § 58. 
apvos Tov, TH, the lamb’s, apvl, a apva, Plur. apVves, ApVav, apvdct, 
apvas. As Nom. Sing. the form dpvos is used. 
These are cases from an obsolete Nom, APHN or APPHN, G. eos, 
whence apvés etc. by Syncope, as in avnp. 
Barros has the metaplastic Gen. Bdrrew of Dec. I, in Herodotus. 
Bperas 76, amage, G. Apereos, Plur. Bpern, see § 54. n. 4. 
yara 70, milk, has G. yadaxros Dat. yddaxre; comp. $ 41.5 and 
the marginal note. 
ydAws sister-in-law, G. yadw; Ion. Nom. yaddws G. yadda. 


Pa. ey Ae” af 


ay A Oy lol 
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yédus 6, laughter, G. wros, Acc. yéhwra and yédwv after the Att. 
Dec. II. $ 56. n. 6. b. 

Homer has also the Dat. yéAq, and in Od. v. 346 stands the Acc. yéAop, 

but with the various reading wake: § 37. n. 2. § 56. n. 6. ¢. 
yovu 76, knee, G. yovaros etc. Dat. Plur. yovacw, as from I'O- 
NAS. Comp. depu, ddparos. 

Tonic youvdros etc. and in the poets yourds, ‘yourl, Plur. yoiva, youvwy. 

Comp. édpu. 

Topyéy and Topya, § 56. n. 6. e. 

yur) woman, yUVALKOS, yuvaucl, yuvaina, @ yuvar. Plur. yuvaixes, 
quvaixiy, yuvargiv, yuvaixas, all from ITNAIE. 

For the Voc. yvva:, comp. dva § 45. n. 5, and } 41. 5. marg.—The ac- 
cent of yvaines etc. forms an exception to 4 43. 

dévdpov 70, tree, in Dat. Plur. commonly sBpeai from 70 derSpos, 
which occurs in Ionic. Comp. x«pivop. 

From another Ienic form Sevdpeoy pats the Plur. devdpa, Scibieas: 
which are also not unknown in the common prose. 

Ass, bu, see Zeus. 
dépu 70, pear, G. Separos eto. Dat. Plur. Sépact from 4QPAX. 
Comp. ov, yovaTos. 

Tone uparos etc. From another still more simple form came the 

pnere poet cases Sopds, Bopi, Ion. Soupds, Sovpi, Plur. dovpa, sovpuy, 
i gad omp. yéw. 

€ap, jpos, see § 41. n. 7. || edwy see évs.. 

Eyxedus m, eel, G. vos, has in the Plur. Ion. éyyéAves eto. Att. éyyé- 
ets, dyyihen, § 51. n. 1. : 3 | 

eixdy § 56. n. 7. , Il €pws, Epos, § 56, n. 6. c. 

evs good, an epic word, from which come Gen. éenos* Acc. édv.—Also nis, 
Ace. nuv, Neut. nv. + —From another form EOS, a, ov, and its Neut. Plur. 
ra EA, comes the epic Gen. Pl. édwy, goods, ; 35. n. 4. ©. 

éws § 37. n. 2. | 

Zeis Jupiter, G. Aws, D. Au, A. Ala, as if from 413; and also a 
less common form Znvos, Zyvi, Zjva, from ZHN.—Voce. Zed. 

nrc, Il. o. 128 hpevas nré, madman ! a Vocative formed by apocope from the 
infrequent nreds; Od. B. 243 ppévas nree. 

pa a defective Accus. in the epic writers: fpa déepew, gratify, help. 

fipws, hero, G. wos, contracts among the Attics the Accusatives 
7jpwa, jpwas, into jpw, pws. 

For the sake of the metre, the other endings are sometimes contracted 
and the short vowel absorbed ; as Dat. pq for pwi, Nom. Plur. pes for 
IPOs. Comp. § 56. n. 6. a. 

Us, NWS, SCO evs, ews. 


Baris, G. Odrew D. Barj A. Gadjv. With this accent, drawn 





* From this Genitive there has usually been distinguished in Homer a Gen. éijos, 
with the rough breathing, where the sense seemed to require the possessive thi 
e. g. waidds éjos of thy son. This was considered as the Gen. of an old form ‘ ETS 
for éés his, which, like other forms of the third person, stood for the second person 
(Synt. § 127. n. 5). But the form éjjos only is correct. The pronoun is not ex- 
pressed, and the adjective és takes in some measure its place; just as the com- 
mendatory écfAds sometimes stands with a stronger meaning, where otherwise the 
possessive could stand; e. g. Il. ¢. 469. x. 573; comp. particularly Od. ¥: 379 
with Il. w 422. See Lexil. . 23. 
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back only in the Genitive, and with this Ionic Genitive (§ 34. n. IV. 5), 
this name is found in the earliest and best writers, as Herodotus, Plato, 
etc. The Gen. Gadov and the forms GaAnros, nrt, nra, are later. Forms 
after Dee. I, with the accent on the penult, (except Oddrew,) are to be 
rejected. 

Séuis 7, Themis, law, has the old epic form G. Séuteros etc. Dor. 
Déusctos (Plato also has Qeueros for the goddess); commonly 
O€u150s, Ion. Bepwos. 

In the phrase 9épus éori, fas est, the word Seuss has in a measure be- 
come indeclinable or neuter ; hence as Ace. daci Jeus eivat, Plato Gorg. 
505. Soph. OC. 1191. 

BplE 7, hair, G. rpuxos etc. Dat. Plur. SprEi, according to $ 18. 

i8pos § 56. n. 6. b. ll "Inoovs § 56. n. 1. 

Kadws 0, cable, G.w, Acc. wav. Plur. eddwes and drow, Acc. xd- 
Nous, all from KAAOS; see § 56. n. 6. a, © 

xdpa Att. xapn Ion. ré, head. From the first form, although it occurs often 
in the Attic writers, there is found no other case, except Dat. xapa. To 

' xdpyn we have above assigned the cases xdpyros, nre (§ 41. 8); along with 
which there exists in the “epic writers a fuller form xapyaros from the less 
frequent Nom. kdpnap. Comp. $ 41, n. 7.—In Hom. Hyman. Cer. 12, oc- 
curs the Plur. capa, for -aa or -na. 

Herewith are to be connected the forms of KPAAS and KPAS, ijkewise 
poetic ; but the Nom. Sing. does not occur. The first is epic and neuter, 
Plur. ra xpaara; the other, Kpards, Kpari, is common to all the poets and 
is usually masculine; Acc. Sing. rév xpara Hom.—Peculiar to Sophocles 
is a third form, Nom. and Acc. Sing. 16 «para, Philoct. 1457. 

wrels 7, key, G. «reiSés, has in Aco. wAeiSa, oftener wreiv, and in 
Plur. «rides, xreidas contr. Kets. 

xvedas, darkness, prefers in the Gen. the form -ous, (xvépous Aristoph. Eccl. 
290,) and in the Dative the form a, § 54. n. 4; epic -aos, -ai. 

xowwpds, partaker; instead of the regular plural, Xenophon employs xowaves 
and -as. Comp. $ 56. n. 8. 

KPAA2, KPAZ, see «apa. 

xpivov rd, lily, has a secondary form in the Plur. ra xpivea (Hdot.) and xpi- 
peat (Aristoph.) as from KPINO®. Comp. devdpor. 

KUOV 6, 7, dog, xuvos, kuvi, kuva, ® Kvov, Plur. xuves, euvav, Kua, 
KUVaS. 

noas 16, fleece, G. xweos, Plur. gee § 54. n. 4. 

Aaas contr. Aas, 6, stone, G. Aaos D. Aai (§ 43. n. 4), Ace. Aaay dav (§ 44. n. 
1), D. Plur. Adeoow. An Acc. daa‘is also found ; likewise a Gen. Adov, 
as if from Aaas of Dec. I. 

Aira an old Subst. neut. (oil, fat, Hippocr.) for which also we find Atras. 
The Dat. Aira, Aira, was shortened in pronunciation and sounded like 
Aiwa, especially in the phrase ima dreiper at to anotnt oneself with oil. 
Here belongs also the Homeric Aim’ éAaig, which may be considered as 
the Dat. of Aiwa ZAaoy olive-oil. 


Ais 6, lion, Acc. Atv. No other form occurs in the earlier writers. 

deri, Nira, linen, Dat. and Accus. The N om. is wanting. 

paptus witness, forms wdprupos, pdaptupt, Acc. udptupa aa pdp- 
Tur, D. Plur. waprvow. 

peis is the Ion. Nom. instead of 6 pny month, G. pnvds, etc. 

HéXc, a Vocative found only in the familiar phrase ® séXe, in both 
genders.* 


* This has been regarded as formed by apostrophe for péAce from péAcos wn- 


te | 
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piTpos § 56. n. 6. a. - ll Mivws ibid. 
vas 7, ship. ‘The Attic mode of declension i is the following : 
Sing. N. vas G. vews. D. vi A. vay 


Plur. N. vijes G. vey D. vaval A. vais. 
Dual. N.A. not found; G. D. veoty Thue. 
The old and Doric form is G. vaés (whence veas § 27. n. 10) ete. Tonic, 


wus, vos, etc. Acc. yja and viv. From this comes a second Ionic form, 
G. veds A. véa, Plur. vées, yéas. 


Oidtrous, G. OiSizroS0s and OiSirrou, D. o&:, A. oda and ov», V. ov. 
An epic and lyric secondary form (as. if from Nom. Oidinddys) is G 
Oidirdda0, Dor. -a, Ion. ew, D. 7, A. ny, V. oes: 
sis, ois, § 50. n. 6. . 
éverpov dream, forms as Neut. dve(paros, etc. Plur. évelpara ; comp. 
Tporarrov. But it is also found as Mase. 6 dveupos, ov. 
bps 6, 7, bird, G. pvidos, etc. It has in the Plur. a secondary 
form (declined like vos), Spvers, Spvewy ; comp. § 56. n. 5. 
In the Attic poets occurs also the Acc. Plur. Spvis ($ 50, wéAcs). The 
Dorics wrote Spwixos, 6 dpvixa, etc. (§ 16. n. 1. a,) without however forming 
the Nom. in é. 
doce N. and A. Dual, eyes, forms the Gen. and Dat. only in the Plur. and 
after Dec. IT, Nata: docots, 6agoity. 
ovdas 76, floor, obdcos, ob8e7, § 54. n. 4. 


ous: 70, ear, G. wos, ete. Gen. Plur. drwy ($ 43. n. 4. d), D. Plur. 
@aiv. Contr. from ovas, atros; Dor. Nom. as. 

mais, child, boy, masdcs, has in the aie ynevie epic form mdis, the Acc. réiv. 

warps 3 56. n. 6. a. I Tecpacevs § 53. 2. 

mVVvE 7, pnyx (a place of meeting in Athens), has in the earlier 
writers TUKVOS, muxvi, TuKva; later mvuKos, etc. § 19. n. 2. 

TIoce:dav, vos, Acc, Hoaebaua and Iloceda, Voc. IIocedov, § 45. 
n. 2. § 50. 2. 


Ancient form, HNooe8ddwy, ovos and wyos. Dor. Hooeddy or Moreday, 
avos. lon. Toce8ewy, ovos. 


mpeaBus é, in the signif. old’ man, elder, has further only Acc. 
mpeaBuv, V. mpécBv. The Plur. ot mpecBeus etc. belongs to 
the signif. ambassador. The other cases were supplied from 


mpeo Burns elder, and wpe Perels ambassador. Thus 
xpéaBus elder, G. rpecBurov, D. rpecBury, A. rpéaBuy, V. rpéoBu, 
Plur. x ea Borat, etc. 
npeaBeurns ambassador, ov, 7,v. Plur. rpéoBers, rpéoBewy, rpéc- 
Bec. mpéaBets. 

Single poetic examples like G. mpéoBews of an ambassador, Aristoph. 
Acharn. 93, and mpéoBnes elders, Scut. Here. 245, prove nothing against 
the common usage. 

mpécatrov 76, countenance, Plur. epic mpogarara, mpoowmacw. Comp. dverpoy. 

mpoxoos 7, water-pot, Att. mpoxous, Gen. mpoxou, comp. § 60. 5. 
It passes over in the Plur. into Dec. III; as Dat. Plur. mpéyovaw, Aris- 
toph. Nub. 272. Eurip. Ion. 434; like Bois, Bovoty. 

mip 76, fire, forms its Plural (e. g. watch eo) after Dec. II, Ta 
aupa, Dat. mvpois, Xen. Anab. 7.2. Comp. § 7. n. 8. marg. | 





happy, like 4Aé above. But it often occurs in an entirely good and even com- 
mendatory sense, as Plat. Theet. 90, comp. Schol. Consequently, like the ex- 
pression ‘“‘my good friend,” it is to be taken as a mode of address ir eithe- = * 
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ans 6, moth, G. eds, Plur. aées, oéas, Genit. céwv, $ 43.0.4. In 
later writers onrTos, etc. 

cKwp TO, filth, G. oxatds. See ddwp. 

opadd€ 7 Ty tzuluration, weal, forms opwdcyyos, etc. 

oreap, ornp, G. ornTos, § 41. n. 7. 

Tay, only as Voc. ® Tay, a mode of address in common mess Othou! 
more seldom O ye /* 

bate area ll rudos § 56. n. 6. d.- 


DSwp 76, water, G. ibaros, etc. D. Plur. ddacw. 
Comp. oxop, axards. The old Nom. is “YAA%, from the confounding 
of which with vdos (comp. § 54. n. 4) the epic Dat. de can be explained. 
vios 6, son, is declined regularly ; but we also find very often, es- 
pecially among the Attics, the following forms after Dec. IIT; 
G. VIEOS D. viel (A. vied). Dual viée, viéow. Plur. vieis, viewr, 


vieow, vieas and vieis Plato Legg. p. 695. 

Of these last, the most usual are the Gen. Sing. and all the Plural 
cases, and these are even preferred to the regular forms. The Acc. viea 
is rejected by the Atticists, as also the form of the Gen. viéws. The Ionics 
form G. vinos, etc. All these are prolongations of the cases derived by 
epic writers from the simplest ancient form ‘YIS, in which the accent of 
the Gen. and Dat. Sing. seems to indicate a contraction from vi- ; G. vios, 
D. vi, A. via, Plur. vies, vias, D. viaot with a inserted (as in.marpacw, 
apvact), because the diphthong vs does not usually stand before a con- 
sonant. 


papvy€ 9, gullet, G. papuyyos, poetic dadpvyos, etc. 
ppéap, Gen. dpearos and aros contr. ppyrés, etc. see § 41. n. 7. 


xelp 7), hand, G. xetpos, has i in Gen. and Dat. Dual xepoi, ae in 
at. Plur. yepot. For rw xeipe seo $ 123. 2. 
In the poets also G. xepds, xepi, xepa; Dual yetpoiv, epic xelpecs, xei- 
pecoty. 
xedidav, § 56. n. 7. 
xous 6 (a measure, congius,) is in part declined regularly (like 
Bois), xods, xol, your, Plur. ydes, yovat, xdas. But since it 1s strictly con- 
tracted from yoevs (Hippocrat.) it therefore has also (} 53. 2) the better 
Attic forms G. yoas, A. xoa, A. Pl. xoas.t—But 6 ois heap of earth, 
has only G. yods, A. your, ete. 
Xpeov § 57. n. 1. 
“pews To, debt, Gen. also xpews, Ionic-Attio form for the common 
and less approved xpéos, G. xpeous. Plur. ypéa, $ 53. n. 2. 


The Dat. is wanting in both numbers.—The epic writers have also 
Nom. xpetos and xpeiws.f 


Xpws 6, skin, G. xpwros, eto. Ionic xpods, xpol, Xpoa The Attic 
Dat. xp@ occurs only in the phrase ev ypq, § 56. n. 6. b 


® rdy, see ray. || ards, see ots. 





* The mode of writing this phrase & ‘ray, rests on the incorrect derivation from 

a bk riend, ® tra; sec Ausf. Sprachl. § 57. 
ot to be confounded with xods, from af yoal libatron. 

t The form xpéws occurs often in earlier editions as Nom. and Accusative ; more 
recently it has been restored from the manuscripts as Genitive also; e. g. Demosth. 
e. Timoth. p. 1189, 25. 1203, 16.—The form is to be explained from the verb 
ne The oldest form of the noun was XPAOX, Gen. XPAOTS, and hence arose 

om. and Gen. xpéws; just as Aedés trom dads and Aaots. Xpéos was afterwards 
formed by shortening the ow. 


> £3) bo i 
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ADJECTIVES. 
$59. Endings. 


1. The Greek Adjectives, in consequence of the distinction of 
genders (motio), may be mainly divided into two classes: 1) 
Those of three endings, of which the first is masculine, the sec- 
ond feminine, and the third neuter. 2) Those of two endings 
in which, as in Latin, the Masc. and Fem. have a common fot 
i.e. they are generis communts.—A third class, those of one end- 
ing, does not strictly exist; since the few which might seem to 
be of this kind, are not. generis omnis, as in Latin ; ‘but only of 
common gender without a neuter form. See $ 63. 3-5, and the 
apparent exceptions ib. n. 2. 

2. The Feminine of adjectives of three etidings always follows 
Dec. I. 

3. The Neuter has always in the Nominative, and consequent- 
ly in the three /ike cases, a form of its own; in all the other cases 
it is like the masculine. 

4. The Neuters of Adjectives of Dec. III, with the exception 
of the monosyllable 7as (§ 62) and the compounds of rovs (§ 63. 
n. 4), always have a short vowel in the last syllable. But no 
Neuter is ever formed, unless the masculine stem has already a 
short final vowel. Adjectives with a long stem-vowel have no 
neuter form; § 63. 3, 4, and n. 5. 


Note. In nlar therefore to decline adjectives correctly, it 1s only neces- 
sary to know the nominative of each gender, and the Genitive of the mas- 
culine. 


a, 


_$ 60. Adjectives in os. a 
1. The largest cies of adjectives are those in os, of Dec. II, 
corresponding to the Latin in ws, and either (like these) of three 
endings, 
Masc. os, Fem. or a, Newt. ov, 


or of two endings, | | 
Comm. os, Neut. ov. 


For the few Pronouns which have the Neut. o, see § 74. 


2. Those of three endings are the most numerous, and have 
the Fem. always in 7; except when preceded by a vowel or by 
p, where the a has ad, Gen.as. Eig. 


reg ae Kovgoy, light 
er goa, ihov, dear, a friend 
wos, Sewn, Oewov, frightful 
péos, véa, véov, young 
dtruos, didla, pduov, friendly . 
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édeubepos, Epa, epov, free 
quppos, a, ov, fiery-red. 

Note 1. But those in oos have the Fem. in n; e. g. dydoos ayddn, Jods 
$on ; yet when p precedes, these also have a, as aOpdos, apda.—The Fem. 
in a of adjectives in os, is always long; except in dios, dia, dtov, divine, and 
some few adjectives in esos. Comp. mérma § 64. n. 3; also pia § 70.—For 
the accent of feminines in the Nom. and Gen. Plur. see § 34. III. 1. 2. 


3. Of Adjectives of two endings, or common,.there are few 
among primitives or those uncontracted. Such are 6, 7 BapBa- 
pos not Greek, Sdravos lavish, jyepos tame, Hovyos quiet, Noibo- 
pos railing, Na8pos furious, Nandos talkative, races tame, xép- 
aos barren, yabvos flabby.—Others are variable in the poets and 
even among the Attics; who in adjectives of three endings often 
prefer the form in os for the feminine ; as 4 éAevOepos, 1) avayKatos, 
n Epenos; 7 Erousos, etc. See on the Comparative $ 65. n. 6. 

4, More especially, compound adjectives are of the common 
gender, i.e. have only two endings; as 6, 7 BavKoNros, evpwvos, 
adnros, apyos (for depyos), a7roxdAnpos, eyxvdsos, SudreuKos (al- 
though the simple Adj. is Aevxos, 7, ov), trodvypados, and also 
those derived from compound verbs, as d:apopos, irnxoos, éEaipe- 
tos. But those which are derived by appending the syllable xos, 
have always three endings, even in compounds; as émidetxTixos, 
n, ov (from émrdelxvupt), evdatpovixes, 7, ov (from evdaivwv); and 
often also those in vos (ovos, etc.) when compounded with a priv- 
ative; as avdfws, la, wv. . 

Note 2. Adjectives which are clearly derived from other words by ap. 
pending the terminations 

. Kos, AOS, vos, pos, TOS, EOS, 
as pavrixds, decdds, Secvds, havepos, mAexrds, ypuceos, have always, in prose 
at least, the three endings. On the contrary, those with the endings 

LoS, Los, ELOS, atos, 
are more or less of the common gender. But the pocts sometimes allow 
themselves, for the sake of the verse, to write 7 Aapmpes, havepsds, xAuros, etc. 

Nore 3. Another tolerably certain rule is, that those adjectives, which 
in forming a feminine in n or a would make it like the kindred abstract 
substantive, have the feminine in os; some always, others often; e. g. 7 
awrnptos, éAevOéptos, Bactheos, because of the substantives 7 cwrnpia, édev- 
Oepia, Baowdeia. So dirtcos with the fem. Prrjca, has also n pidtos, because 
of the substantive 7 piXia. 

Note 4. As exceptions from the rule in no. 4 above, we find also those 
adjectives that are only strengthened by mav-; as mayxdAn Plato, mapmdAAn 
Xen. The pocts use also, with a feminine form, such compounds as are 
usually of common gender ; 6. g. aGavarn, apdiduKn Hom. adunry Soph. Also 
several in cos, a8 mapaxria, mapaadaccia Plato. 


Examples of Adjectives in os for practice, see in App. E. 
5. Some adjectives in oos are contracted; viz. 


a) Those of common gender, which are compounded with con- 
tracts of Dec. II, as adois, vois, etc. ©. g. evvous, ebvour, well- 
disposed. Being thus formed in part of words already con- 
tracted, their flexion is not subject to the usual rules of ac- 
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cent for contraction ; that is, in all the cases where the uncon- 
tracted form would move the accent forward, they retain it 
on the syllable where the Nom. has it; e.g. G. evvov, un- 
contr. evvoov. Hence they may be best declined as already 
contracted. They even take the circumflex on the penult, 
when it is long by nature, before the contracted o of the 
Nom. Plural, as edvot; but the accent can never be thrown 
back upon the antepenu/t ; hence 7repim)ot, xaxovor from Ka- 
xovous tll-disposed.* The Neut. Plur. in o@ remains un- 
changed, as ta avoa.— Thus 


Sing. edvous etvouy Plur. ebvot edvoa 
4 4 
edvou eiywy 7 
eva | evvous 
4 : a 4 cA 
evvouy etvouy edyous edvoa. 


b) The multiple numerals of three endings, dmdoos, 7, ov, sin- 
gle, Surdoos double, etc. They have this peculiarity, that 
they every where contract o7 into 7, and oa into ad. Thus 


Sing. 8erddos Berdovs, Berdédn BerAn, Berrdow Berdovv 

SerrAdov Sedov, SerAons SurAns, etc. 

Plur. Semddoe SerrA0t, SerdAcdae SerrArat, Surdrda Serra 
SerAdewy Surrayv, etc.t 


Note 5. The Adj. a@pdos, a, ov, all together, is not contracted in good 
prose, in order to distinguish it from d@pous noiseless. Also avrifoos op- 
posing, Sixpdos Sexpovus forked, etrvoos well-breathing, etxpoos fresh-looking, 
are contracted only in single forms: ra dtxpa, tov etrrvouy, etc. 

6. Some adjectives in eos, denoting a material, are contracted 
and the accent shifted; viz. when the ending eos is preceded by 
a consonant (as ypvoeos golden), there is in the Singular a con- 
traction of éa into 7; but when preceded by p or a vowel (as ap- 
yopeos silver, épéeos woollen), the contraction is into a. In the 
Plural and Dual the ¢ is every where absorbed by the following 
diphthong or vowel; like the o in no. 5. b, above. So Plur. 
Neut. Ta ypuoa, Acc. fem. ypvaas, etc. E.g. 


. a , ‘ a“ 

Sing. ypvocos gos xpvoéa oh xpvceov corr 

s ~ , ~ , ”~ 

xpvcéov gov xpuoéeas ons xpvoeov gov 

xpvsem oD xpuoea off Xpycey oD 

xpvceoy cov xpvoéay ony xpvoeov coup 
Plur. ypuceos oot xpuvoeas cat xpvcea a, eto. 


On the other hand, from dpyupeos, éa, cov, we have apyupois, 
pa, povv, G. apyupod, pas, etc. and so épeods, éped, épeody, G. epeod, 
as, ete. 


* As in those long by position; § 11.4, 6. In common speaking these contrac- 
tions in ovs passed over into shortened forms in os. Hence proper names in voos 
have secondary forms in vos; which however then always lengthen the preceding 
syllable ; e. g. Ev@bvous and EvOivos, ’Apxlvous and 'Apyivos, KaAAivos for KaAAlvoos. 

+ With these numeral forms must not be confounded the compounds with wAovs 
sailing, which are of common gender; as 4, 4 &rAous, ebrAous, etc. Neut. ou, Neut. 
Plur. oa.—Herodotus resolves the form 3:A7 into dirAén, 3. 42. 
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$61. Adjectives in ws. 


1. Adjectives in ws of the Attic Dec. II, (§ 37,) are mostly of 
common gender; e.g. 6, 7 tdews, TO thewv, gracious. Some of 
them form the Neut. in w; ©. g. aynpws, Neut. wyjpwy and ayn- 
pw. $37. n. 2. 

2. Of three endings is only the simple mAéws full, wéa, Tré- 
av, Neut. Plur. wAéa. But its compounds conform throughout 
to the above rule; e.g. dvdwiews, avarrewv; Neut. Plur. &- 
MEW, etc. | 


Norte. Secondary forms in os are not unfrequent ; as Ion. tAaos, aynpaos ; 
and so too even in Attic prose, mA€os, €umrAeot, €xmdea.—For those in -yeAos 
and -xepws, see § 63; for oas see } 64. 


{ 62. Other Adjectives of three Endings. 


In all other Adjectives of three endings, the Masc. and Neut. 
follow Dec. III. The a of the Fem. is here always short. The 
Neuter takes regularly the short stem-vowel of the word (as in 
yapies -lev, cadns -és), and thus in flexion often accords with 
the stem, as in pédas, cwppwv. Only those in us G. eos retain v; 
as yAucus -v. See § 59. 4. : 

1. In us, esa, v, G. eos; $51.5. E.g. yAuus sweet. 


? 


Sing. yAuxus ela Plur. yAuxets ciate a 


yAvxéos elias os yAuxéwy etav éwv 
yAucee €ig ot yAuxéot elas éct. 
yAuxuy ss eiay ov yAuxeis elas €a 
(yAvcv) ea v yAukeis ian éa 


Dual yruxée cia 
yAuxéow iat €otv 
Examples, mostly oxytone : Bapus heavy, Bpadvs slow, Bpaxvs short, etpis 
broad, nbvs pleasant, dfus sharp, raxis and wxvs swift. But also Indus, 
Ira, Inrv, female. 


2. In es, ecoa, ev, G.evtos; $46.n.1. E.g. xaples graceful. 


Sing. xapies leroa lev Plur. xapievres ieooas evra 
Xapievros veoons levros | Xapevrov ecoav LevTooy 
xapiert téoon  ievre xaplect = twats ee 
xapievra leacay lev xapievras “eooas levra 
xapiey iecoaiey xapievres tecoat evra 


Dual xapievre oo levre 
Xapievroty stéeoogaty stéevTrotv 
Examples: aipardes bloody, tAnes woody, pwvnes resounding. 
3..In ds, awa, adv, Gen. dvos; like dafuwr. E.g. pérdas, pé- 
awa, péray, black, Gen. pédavos. 
The only other example is rdAas unfortunate. 
4. The following single examples: 
Tépnv tépewa tépev, G. Tépevos repelvys, eto. tender. 
éxwy éxovca éxov, G. Exovtos Exovons, etc. willing. 
was Taca Trav, G. Tavros aon, etc. all, every; see $ 43. 
n. 4. b. 
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To tae above classes are to be added all Participles of the Act- 
ive form; § 88. 8, and $ 103. 


Note 1. The Voc. masc. of “yAvaus i is formed by Sophocles (Trach. 1042) 
according to § 45.1, & yAukus Aibas. —The poets use those in vs also in the 
common gender; as nous airpy Hom. Inhus yeodaia Theocr.—The Ionics, 
instead of the Fem. eta, have éa and €n; as oxea, Babenv Hom. Instead of 
npioea, trom yuous half, the old Attic also had npicea; see the note on 
Plat. Meno 17, and Ausf. Sprachl. § 62. n. 3. 

Nore 2. From éxov comes the compound déxoy, contr. dxwy, ovoa, dxov. 
unwilling —The Neut. may is long only as a monosyllable ({ 59) ; in com- 
position it is made short, according to the general analogy; as das, daca, 
drav, all together, the whole. 

Note 3. Some adjectives in es are contracted; viz. the endings ELS, 
neaoa, nev, into ns, yoo, nv; also dets, deraa, dev, into ous, ovoaa, OvV; e.g. 

Tepnets neooa nev, contr. repns nooa nv 

TepnevTos néeaons nevros, contr. Tipnvros, noons, nvros, etc. 

peAtroes oecoa dev, contr. peAtrous ovoca ovv 

pedersevros o€aans devros, contr. peAtrouvros ovens ovrros, etc. 
So too ’Ozavs ’Orotdvros.—The learner should not neglect to write out full 
paradigms of these adjectives through all the cases, according to the rules of 
accent and quantity; see § 41. n. 5. 


§ 63. Adjectives of two Endings, and of one Ending. 


1. Other adjectives of two endings are the following; all be- 
longing to Dee. III. 
1) M. and F. 1S; Neut. es, G. 0s contr. ous; like tpunpns and 


TELYOS. \ 

E. g. Sing. capns capes evident. _ Plur. cadets cab 
cadovs cadov 
cadet : capéct 

capn capes - _gahets capy 


Dual N. capa, G. cagoiy 


Pe eaaisien: adn Ons true, dyenns degenerate, axpiBns exact, avéasnys (long a) 
proud, avrdpxns sufficient, elmrpenns comely, Inpswdns brutal, hy} ns full, 
mpnvns Marek eh forwards, Wevdns false, ddns collected. For é vyins see in 
§ 53. 1.—Gen. Plur. § 49. 

2) M. and F. wp, N. ov, Gen. ovos. E.g. wérwy, rérov, ripe, 

Gen. mrérrovos ; like da/por. 

Examples: dutpoyv (long v) blameless, ampaypwv unoccupied, ebyvopav well 

meaning, eddaipav happy. Here belong also Comparatives in wy and wv 


($§ 67, 68) ; which BeNGYeE admit of contraction in the cases specified 
in § 55. 


3) M. and F. us, N. 4, Gen ws. So Wpu iSpc knowing, Gen. 
iSpuos, etc. like aronus § 50. 


The only other examples are vjoris fasting, rpdqus well-fed. The Attic 
poets form the Gen. also in céos; ©. g. tdpidos. 
4) The following single adjective : 
appv or dpony, Neut. appev, dpoev, male, G. appevos, apoe- 
vos, eto. 
2. Besides all these classes of adjectives, others are often form- 
F 
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ed by composition from a substantive, retaining as much as pos- 
sible the ending and declension of the substantive; as may be 
best seen in the examples. All such adjectives are of common 
gender; and have a neuter, when it can be formed after the same 
analogy, { 59. E. g. 

evyapis edvyape graceful, G. eros, from 1 xapus, Tos. 

eveAtris eveAtre hopeful, G. wos, from 7 édzis, Bos. 
Also those compounded with 4 warpis and 4 dpovrris. 

povodous povodov one-toothed, G. ovtos, from 6 odovs, dvros. 

adaxpus adaxpu tearless, G. -vos, from To ddxpu, -vos. 
This last word usually borrows its cases from the lengthened 
form adaxputos -ov.—Sometimes in the ending, 7 is changed into 
w, and € into 0; e.g. 

from mratnp, épos, comes amdtwp, op, fatherless, G. opos. 

from Ppnv, ppevos, comes cwdhpwy, ov, intelligent, G. ovos. 

3. Adjectives of one ending, but which are only of common 
gender and not generis omnis, are all those from which no anal- 
ogous Neuter can be formed (§ 59. 1, 4); ©. g. 6, 7 amass G. dos 
childless; 6, ) paxpoxep longimanus, long-armed. : 

4. Of one ending and common gender are also those in 

ns G. nTos, ws G. wros, and those in & and yp, 
as likewise the single dmrrnv G. amrivos unfledged. 
Examples: In ns, e. g. yupens light-armed, dpyns white, and all ending in 
Svns, Suns, Brys, uns; as nusOyns half dead ots ln ws, @. g. ayves G. 
- @ros tnknown,; also several compounds in ypos and Bpos.—In £ and yf, 
e.g. HAE G. exos of like age, mapamwAné G. iyos tnsane, paw€é G. xos 
solid hoofed, atyAup G. ros steep, ete. 
&. Of one ending are further those in 
as G. dédos, ts G. wos, us G. vdas. 

Examples: doyas selected, puyas fugitive, vouds nomadic, omopas scattered, 

| dyadnis weak, Emmdus immigrant, svyxdvs brought together. 
More commonly, however, those in as and és are only feminine ; 
and through the omission of a substantive become themselves 
substantives; e.g. 7) wads (yur) Bacchante, ) patpis (yi) fa- 
ther-land ; and so fem. gentile names, as 9 ‘Ids the Ionian wo- 
man, 7) “EAAnvis the Greek woman. 

6. Many adjectives are only masculine; so especially yépwv 
G. ovtos old, mpéoBus old, axdpas G. avtos unwearied, tévns, 
ntos, poor; and of Dec. I, éBeAovtijs voluntary, yevvadas well- 
born, and many in (as, as tpotrias, povias. See note 7. 

Note 1. In some adjectives of common gender there are also secondary 
feminine forms, but for the most part only poetic; so especially Masc. in 
ns has a Fem. in eta, €. g. povvoyéveca, ndvemeca, from povvoyerns, nove- 
ms. Here the shifting of the accent is to be noted; § 64. n. 3. 

Note 2. Since according to § 59. 3, the Neut. is always declined like the 
masculine, the Gen. and Dat. of such words as have no neuter in the Nom. 
are sometimes employed as neuter, and then these cases are actually generis 
omnts. Still, this is done only by the poets; e. g. Eurip. Or. 834 8popdor 
Brepapos. Nicand. Ther. 631 apyjre dvbec. 


| 
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Nore 3. In other instances, where the neuter is wanting, it 1s supplied 
by a derived form in ov; e. g. Braxtxdy, dpmaxrexdy, pwovvyorv, as Neut. of 
Bra€, dpra€, pave. | 

Note 4. Compounds with smovs, wodds, foot, are declined regularly after 
the analogy of this substantive ; e. g. dizous, odos, etc. In the Neut. they 
have ov», (as efvous, edvour, like the contracted Dec. II,) but decline it never- 
theless according to the general rule ({ 59. 3) like the Masc. as ré Sizouy, 
rov diroéos, etc. | 

Note 5. Compounds of yédws, wros, laughter, forsake commonly the de- 
clension of their substantive and follow the Att. Dec. II. (§ 61.) So too 
those compounded with x«épas, eros, horn, which likewise change the a into 
». But both kinds have also the Gen. wros; and the Neut. in wy has the 
same anomaly as in the compounds of rovs; e. g. piddyeAws, dixepws, Neut. 
wy, G. o and wros. The compounds of épws conform to the Att. Dec. II, 
only in the accent of the Nom. e. g. dvgepws G. wros. 

Note 6. The compounds of méddcs assume 8 in declension ; e. g. @eAdrrones, 
t, G. eos. The Ionics and Dorics have regularly G. vos. 

Note 7. Finally, the Greek adjectives and substantives stand in such 
intimate relation to each other, both in form and syntax, and so readily 

ass over one into the other, that not only many of the above adjectives 

as spéoBus, més) may equally well be regarded as substantives; but also 
acknowledged substantive forms (in rns, rwp, evs) can often be considered as 
adjectives (©. g. pudirns AiBos mall-stone, lavirns dpros) ; and when masculine, 
they are even made of common gender by the poets; see § 123. n. 1. 


$64. Anomalous and Defective Adjectives. 


1. The two adjectives, uéyas great and mrodvs much, have from 
these simple forms only the Sing. Nom. and Acc. Mase. péyas, 
peyayv; modus, todw; Neut. wéya, modv. All the other cases, 
as well as the whole of the feminine, come from the unusual 
forms META’ AOS, n, ON, and oAXos, 7, ov; thus: 

Nom. péyas peydAn péya TWONVS WOAH TWoOrAV 

Gen. peyddov peyadys peyadou | 7oAXoD = TOAATS oNAOD 
Dat. peyadro peyardn peyad\@ | TOM TOAAR TOAD 
Acc. peéyav peyddAnv pévya mwoNvupy wodrAdAnv woNrU 

The Dual and Plural are declined regularly like adjectives in 
0S; e.g. WeydrAw, a, W* peyaAol, al, a* TONAL, al, a, etc. 

Nore 1. As the Voc. of peyas AEschylus has peyade Zev Sept. 807 ; Sopho- 
cles péyas & Bactdkev. Rhes. 380.—The forms moddds, rroAAdy belong to the 
Ionics; and the regular forms from modus are found in the epic language ; 
e@. g. mwoA€os, mroA€es, -ets, etc. The epic writers have also sovAus, rovaAv ; 
and use the masc. form also as fem. e. g. Il. «. 27. | 

2. The adjective mpaos gentle, meek, is usual in this form only 
in the Sing. Masc. and Neut. The whole Fem. and most of the 
Plural forms are borrowed from the form pais without ¢ sub- 
script (Ion. wpnis), found in the dialects. Thus 


Sing. mpaos mpacia = mpaov G. mpaov, etc, 
Plur. mpaos and mpaeis mpaciat mpaea 
TM paewy Mpacav mpacwy 


mogos and wpaéow mpacias mpaos and mpacow 
~ ¢ 
spaous and mpacis = xpaclas § mpaca 
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3. The form cas sound, salvus, contr. from 3AOX, is usually 
of common gender; and is strictly in use only in the forms cas 
and owy, e.g. 

Sing. N. cas, cov, A. cov, cov, Plur. A. cas. 
All the rest are from o@os, a, ov, (Ion. coos,) which by degrees 
entirely supplanted the monosyllabic form. 


Note 2. The Ace. Plur. cas is readily explained, as contracted from 
ZAOYS. But the Nom. Plur. cas, which also occurs, is a transition to Dec. 
IIf, cas, owes—In the same manner as cos from AOS, arose also the 
Homeric (as from ZAOZ; and hence the common (wos. Comp. the verbs 
wadw cw, ECaov ECwv. 

4. Defectives are chiefly the following : 

. GdAnrAwy, see § 74. 4. 

b. ayuda, see § 78. 4. 
c. ppovdos gone, fled, which is used only in the Nom. of all 
genders and numbers, § 150. m. 30. 


Note 3. We adduce here some rare and poetic examples: 

hs mérvia, epic morva, venerable, only feminine. 

2. paxap blessed is of comm. gender; but has also in the Fem. pdxaipa. 
The Neut. does not occur. 

3. Some masculine adjectives have a less common derived form for the 
fem. e. g. revs, fem. mrevnooa; mpéoBus, fem. mpéoBerpa. 

4. Some also of common gender have such secondary forms of the fem. 
(comp. § 63. n. 1) e. g. mieipa from 46, 7 miwy fat; mpdppacoa from 4, 7 
npdppuv favourably dispoeds, 

5. Old and simple forms used by the poets, such as we have seen among 
the Eee (§ 57. n. 3), are: mpéoBa for mpéoBerpa, Ais for Accon 
smooth. 

_ §. Also Japees and rapdées crowded, thick, are two epic forms found only 
in the Plur. Their teminines are Japecai, rappecat. 

From the ease with which adjectives can be formed by composition 
from substantives ({ 63. 2), the poets are accustomed, whenever they 
find it convenient, to form single cases, to which the Nom. Sing. some- 
times cannot be analogically even presupposed ; QS €pvodppares trot, 
from Gppa, aros ; mohvapvt Oveory, from Gen. apvés, ete. 

8. See also the Anom. dpyéros, évs, nde, § 58. 


ia 


DEGREES OF CoMPARISON. 


+65. Comparison of Adjectives tn os. 
1. The Greeks, like the Latins and English, have the three 


degrees of comparison, Positive, Comparative, and Superlative, 
as in the words long, longer, longest; and for each of these they 
have particular forms. Both the Comparative and Superlative 
are derived for all the genders from one form only of the Positive, 
viz. the masculine ; and in each the only distinction 1 is in the end- 
ings of the genders. 
2. The most common forms of comparison are made by the 

endings 

-Tepos, Tépa, Tepov, for the Comparative, 

-TaTos, TaTH, Tato, for the Superlative. 
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3. Adjectives in os cast off their ¢ before these terminations, 
and retain the o unchanged, when it is preceded by a.long sylla- 
ble; e.g. BéBavs BeBawrepos, isxtporepos, mioroTatos. So also 
generally after the concurrence of a mute before a liquid, e.g. 
apodpos ahodporaros, mixvos truxvotepos. There are however ex- 
ceptions; see Ausf. Sprachl.§65.n.2.. | - 

4. When however the o is preceded by a short syllable, it is 
changed into w; e.g. coos copwrepos, Kalpvos Katpuntatos, éxv- 
pwrepos, xabdpwraros. _ 

Note 1. The poets make here exceptions, and the w stands in epic writers 
after really long syllables, as di{ipmraros, xaxofewarepos Hom. and in Attic 


poetry after the concurrence of a mute before a liquid, 6. g. dvamorpwraros 
Eurip. . 

Note 2. Some adjectives in os, especially among the Attics, insert in- 

stead of this o or w more commonly , 7 
, at, or eo, Orta. E. g. ; 

1) a, as in pégos mid, pecairepos, pecairaros. So too in taos like, waovyos 
quiet, idtos own, eddios clear, mpwios and dpOpios early, dyros late. 

2) eo mostly only by the Attics in two words: éppwpevos stout, éppopere- 
OTEpos, -Tatos, and dxparos unmixed (§ 66.n. 2). Sometimes also apdovos 
bounteous, aidoios venerable; and others in the dialects, as omovdaios, etc. 

3) to, a8 Addos,-AaXiorepos, -ratos. So too mrwyds beggarly, dpopdayes 
dainty— Along with all these three forms of comparison, the common 
form is also partially in use. 

Note 3. Some in atos, viz. yepaids old, wadatds ancient, cyodaios slow. 

commonly drop the o before the ending ; e. g. yepatrepos, maAatraros. 

Note 4. The word @ios dear, a friend, commonly either drops the o, or 
substitutes at; e. g. pidrepos, pidraros, or didairepos, raros. The Dor. div- 
repos see in §16.n.1.d. So dopevos glad has as adj. only dopevwrepos, -ra- 
tos; but when used adverbially it has both aopevairepa and dopeveotepa. 

Norte 5. Those contracted in eos -ovs change ew to a, i. e. the € is ab- 
sorbed ; ©. g. mopdupewraros ropdupwraros. Those in oos, -ovs, on the con- 
trary, most commonly assume eo in the uncontracted form (as in note 2) ; 
as dzAdos dmAo¢araros, evvoerrepos; and hence contr. dmAovs dAovoetaros, 
etvovotepos. We find also drAowrepos Thuc. ebypowrepos Xen. 

Note 6. These forms of comparison appear very seldom in the common 
gender; in Attic writers perhaps never. The only exception is occasion- 
ally in such as are common in the Positive; e.g. Thuc. 3. 101 duvcecBodw- 
raros 7 Aoxpis. But Homer has also dAowraros ddyun. 


$66. Comparison of other Adjectives. 


1. Of other adjectives, those in us merely cast off the s; e.g. 
EUpUS, EUPUTEPOS, UTATOS. oe a 

2. Those in as, G. avos, do the same, and then resume the v 
which had been dropped before s; they thus annex repos, raros, 
to the stem; e.g. pédas G. “éNavos—pedavrepos. 

3. Those in 7s and evs shorten these endings into es; e.g. adn- 
Ons G. éog—arnbéoratos* mrévns G. nros—revértatos* yapiets Ka- 
pléoraros. 

4, All other adjectives take the forms éotepos, éoratos ; more 
rarely lorepos, lararos; and are changed before them, just as be- 
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fore the case-endings. That is, they annex these endings of com- 
parison directly to the simple stem of the word. E. g. adpov 
_ (&fppovos) appov-éorepos* aprraf (apmayos) dpray-loratos.* 

Nore 1. Since the substantive ending ns of Dec. I, is often employed in 
an adjective sense (comp. § 63. n. 7); it admits also the degrees of com- 
parison ; but always with the form lorepos, ioraros, ©. g. kAerriotaros from 
nyemrns ‘thief, thievish. But UBER? a violent person, has for the sake of 
euphony tSptordrepos. 

Note 2. The word pevdns, G. éos, false, has also -lorepos; 80 too accord- 
ing to the Grammarians axpamms incontinent, because dxparéorepos belongs 
to dxparos unmixed. But in the printed editions at least, dxparéorepos is 
found also from the former word, e, g. Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 12; just as eyxpa- 
réotepos from éyxparns continent. 


Notre 3. The simplest formation is found in pdxap paxdpraros, dyapis 
dxyapiorepos Hom. On the other hand, sonepnen from Blecuas forms émya- 
ptT@TeEpos. 


467. Other Forms of Comparison. 


1. Another form of comparison, of less frequent occurrence, is 
-iwv, Neut. -iov, (also wy, ov,) for the Comparative, 
-toT0sS, 7, ov, for the Superlative. 


The declension of this Comparative, see above in § 55. 

2. This form of comparison is assumed : 

1) By some adjectives in us; e.g. dus, Hdiav, Adicts. 
2) By four in pos, after dropping the p; e.g. 

Qi: TXpOs, a toxiov, aloyvotos, shameful, 

dybots, @ 2yBinv, ex Outros, hostile, 

OLKT POS, (OLKTPOTEPOS), OLKTLOTOS, pitiable, 

xudpos, xudiwv, xudvrros, glorious; poetic. 

3. In some Comparatives of this form (cwv), the preceding con- 
sonant, together with the z, is changed into oo or TT (see note 7). 
The word tayvs swift, Sup. tdyoros, takes in this, its usual 
form of the comparative, an initial’S: 


Sdocwv Neut. Saccov; Att. Sdarreov, Sarrov, 
whence it appears that the 7 in tayvus was originally 3. § 18. 2. 


Note 1. This form of comparison always has the accent on the ante- 
penult, when the quantity of the last syllable permits it; e. g. nddvs, ndiwy 
Neut. aotov, nOwrros. 

Notes 2. The ¢ of this comparative is sometimes made short by the poets, 
especially the epic writers. 

Note 3. Of adjectives in vs, only ndvs and rayvus have usually this form. 
Of the rest some have always vrepos, vraros, (as dacus, Bapvs, etc.) while 
others have both forms of comparison ; and then that in av, wos, is pe- 
culiar to the poets. Thus in Homer, Bd@ioros from Babis deep; Bpdcowr, 
. Apddioros or by metathesis Bapdioros, from Bpadvs slow; maoowy, mayioros. 
from mayus thick; Bpayiwy, dxioros, ete. 


* In Xenophon we find twice (Mem. 3. 13. 4. ib. 4. 2. 20) Braxcérepos, dravos, 
from BAdé ; without doubt false, as is shown by the o, since the a in BAdg, BAaxds, 
is long. The true reading is either Bdaxlorepos or BAanixérepos, Tatos, from the 
secondary form BAaxixés. Comp. $ 63. n. 3, and the Ausf. Sprachl. 
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Norte 4. In adjectives in pos, the other form is more or less usual at the 
same time; while oixrpds never has the comparative in iwv.—The form iw», 
toros appears, in such words, to have come from an old positive in vs. 
§ 69. n. 1. 

Note 5. To the same class belongs paxpés long, on account of the forms 
pdoowy (for pores) pnxicros, Where the new vowel of the superlative is 
found also in the Subst. rd pyxos length, and in other derivatives. More 
usual however are the forms paxpérepos, paxpéraros. ; 

Note 6. Some other words which take this form, see among the anoma- 
lous examples in the following sections. In some, this form is used only 
by the poets, e. g. prriwy, Piduoros, from idos. 

Nore 7. Here belong also the comparative Adverbs daaov nearer, dyx:- 


ora, from dyxs Hom. and the very frequent padAov magis, pdAcora, from pada. 
4115. 7. a 


$68. Anomalous Comparison. 


Several adjectives are entirely anomalous in their comparison ; 
mostly from the circumstance that they borrow their degrees of 
comparison from obsolete Positives. When several forms of com- 
parison belong to one Positive, (see @yafos and xaxos,) each of 
them is usually employed in some one of the special meanings 
of the Positive; see the notes. : : 


Comp. Sup. 

1. wyabos good dapelvwr, duewov, better adpirros, best 
BerXriov : .  Bédrriero¢ 
Kpeioowy or xpelrToy Kpatirros 


Awleoy comm. wor AwioroS OF AGoTOS. 
In respect to signification, we find dpeivwy, dptoros, specially for adler, 
braver, fitter; BeXriwv BeArioros better in a moral sense; xpeioowy Kpart- 
oros stronger, supertor; while A\@wy Agoros is used only in certain connec- 
tions, as A@dy €ore st ts better, more advisable, and in the Voc. & Agore. 
~—In the earlier poets we find the proper comparative of dpicros, viz. 
dpeiwy,* and even the positive of xpdrtoros, viz. xparvs.—For xpeioowy. 
the Ionics have xpécowy, the Dorics xappwy (for KAPZQN) from another 
form of the positive ; whence also the adverb xdpra very, and the poctic 
superlative caprioros.—For BeAriwv, Awiwy, the epic language has BeéAre- 
pos, Awirepos.—T he Dor. Bevreoros see in § 16. n. 1.d—Even the regular 
ayaOwrepos, -raros, 18 found in late writers, as Diodorus ete. 


2 xaxos bad, wicked rarlov KAKUSTOS 
€lp@v €ipLaTOS 
HOO OF FTTH HKUTTOS 


The Compar. xaxiwy signifies worse, pejor; xeipwr, less good, detertor: 
joowy (Ion. €cowv) weaker, inferior, the opp. of xpetcowv.—T he poets use 
the regular form xax@repos. For xeipwy the Ionics have yepeiwy, the Dor- 
ics yepnwr. In epic writers are found the forms D. yepni, A. xépna, Plur. 
xépnes, ra yépea, Which are used instead of this comparative, although 
they are strictly cases of an obsolete positive XEPH2.f—The Super. 





# The ancient Positive is indicated in the name of the war-god “Apns, Mars, which 
was probably identical with it; also in the abstract noun dperf. 

t They are usually regarded as syncopated forms of the Comparative, like wAées - 
but the forms of both point too distinctly to Positives, in the signification of which 
({eetle, much) there is already a gradation. 
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Axeoros is rare as an adjective; but Neut. Plur. fora is very common 
as an adverb. § 115. 7.* 


3. péyas great : peitwv, Ion. pélov péeyurros 
4, pixpos small ékdcowv, TOV = EA YLTTOS 
5. orvyos little, few. pelov OALYLOTOS 


Since these two words (uixpos and dA‘yos) are so nearly related in mean- 
ing, the forms €Aaoowy, eAdysoros, and petwy, are employed both tor the 
idea of smallness, and for that of fewness. - The old positive éAayvs is still 
found in the pocts. The regular forin pexpdrepos, raros, is also used. 
The poets too have a Compar. oAi(wy (imoAifoves), and a Super). petoros. 


6. qroAus much wr<elwy or TAéwY More wretoros most. 


The Attics use also mAeiy for the Neut. wAeiov, but only in such con- 
nections as wAeivy H pvptot.—The Ionics and Dorics contract thus: mdéor 
mAeuv, wA€oves trACoVes.—Homer uses also in the Plur. rAées, wAe€as, @ posi- 
tive form instead of the comparative.f 


7. xaros beautiful — KadrAlwv KAANCTOS 
8. padvos easy paw paaros 


The Ionics have in the positive pyidios, and then form pniwy, pricros ; 
the epic has pnirepos, raros; all from PAtS, PHi, from the Neut. Plur. of 
which, PHiA, comes the adverb peia, pea, easy. 


9. adyewos painful aylov _  ANyteros 
The regular form dAyetwdrepos, raros, is nevertheless more usual in the 
masculine and feminine. 


10. werwy ripe WETALTEPOS METALTATOS 
11. riwy fat TLOTEPOS TLOTATOS. 


Norte. To the peculiarities of the poets belongs the old Superlative in 
atos; a3 pecaros middlemost from pégos, and vearos, veiaros, last, from veos 
new, young. The contracted feminine of this last, viz. yyy (se. xopdn), 18 
used in prose for the last or lowest string of an instrument; which with us 
is the highest. 


: ' $69. Defective Comparison. 


1. There are also defective forms of comparison, 1.6. without 
a Positive ; see the notes. Among these may be reckoned several] 
of the above anomalous forms, as 7TTwy, KperTTwV, AWaToS, etc. 
2. Here belong also those forms which denote an order or se- 
rtes, the Positive of which is mostly a Particle of place: e.g. 
mpoTepos prior, mpwTos primus, from mpo before. 
inréptepos higher, -tatos and iratos highest, from wrép above. 
éayatos uttermost, from é€& out. 
totepos later, dararos last, from (vo). 
So too adjective forms of comparison derived from adverbs; e. g. 


* This Superlative stands as an adjective II. y, 531, according to the only correct 
reading; see Lexil. I. 4.—From an error of the ancient Grammarians, this whole 
form of comparison has commonly been placed in grammar under puxpés, because 
the adverbial form could be translated by minus, minime. . 

t Compare the second marginal note above, on xépni, etc. The form wacées is 
just as clearly syncopated from woAées, as the comparative wAeiwy is formed by the 
same syncope from wodus. 
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mwAnovalrepos, Taros, from wAnotov near ; like Lat. prope, pro- 
prior, proximus. 

mpoupylaitepos, Tatos, from mpoupyou serviceably. 
- NpEeuéorrepos, Taros, from npéva quietly. — | 
The Compar. zrepaitepos may also be best referred to the Posit. 
mépa, Tépav, across, beyond; although there exists an Adjective 
qepaios.* a 

3. Sometimes the degrees of comparison are formed from a 
substantive, which can be taken in an adjective sense; e. g. érai- 
pos friend, ératporatos So0X0¢ slave, dovrAoTepos more slavish, 
wrerrns thief, xrertictatos most thievish, etc. § 66. n. 1. 


Note 1. In eonsequence of an erroneous system, it was formerly usual 
to refer to degrees of comparison formed from substantives, several defect- 
ives in wy, toros, to which there existed a kindred abstract substantive in 
os; €. g. ptyiwy more terrible, xépdieros slyest, tycoros highest; Subst. 76 
ptyos shuddering, xépdos artifice, twos height. In the same manner were 
explained several of the deviations above given (§§ 67, 68), as €y@&oros from 
Td €yOos hatred, pnxeoros from ro pyxos length, xaAdsoros from xaddos beauty, 
etc. But it is undeniable, that these substantives and these degrees of 
comparison presuppose rather the corresponding positive forms ; and this is 
the more certain, because a few of these forms have been preserved in the 
earliest poetry ; e. g. kparvs, Whence xpdrioros and rd xpdros; eAeyyees in- 
famous, whence éAéyytoros and rd €Aeyyos. Comp. § 119. m. 9 and 39. 

Nore 2. In the poets, and especially the epic poets, occur many forms of 
comparison which belong under this section; e. g. a | 

héprepos, pepraros aud heptoros, braver, most excellent, which can be re- 
ferred to ayadds. : 
Kuvrepos more shameless, from xuwy, xuvds, dog. 
Baowevrepos mightier, from Bacwevs. 
MUpaTOS, pUXaTOS, OmAdrepos, mapoirepos, drigraros, and others, which are 
sufficiently explained in the lexicons. 

Nore 3. Ina few very rare instances, we find a new degree of comparison 
formed, for the sake of emphasis, from @ word which is already in the com- 
parative or superlative degree, ©. g. €xyarwraros, mpwrtioros, from €oxaros, 
mpa@ros. Such instances occur mostly in later writers, at least in those not 
Attic —When the epic poets sometimes combine both forms of the compara. 
tive in one, e. g. yetpdrepos, pecdrepos, this is done for the sake of the verse, 
and not to produce an emphatic sense.—In several superlatives the poets 
insert 4; €. g. peoarwos, vorarios, aud AoicGos from AoiaGos lust. 


Note 4. The early language had also a derivative adjective ending in 
tepos, Which must not be confounded with the comparative ; e. g. aypérepos 
rural, opéorepos of a mountain, wild ; IndvTepos i. q. IJnAus female. 

NuMERALS. 
§ 70. Cardinal Numbers. 


For the letters as used to mark the numerals, see the Alpha- 
bet, last column, and § 2. n. 3, 4. ; 





* We find also dydrepos, évddraros, etc. from byw, &Sov; bat in many passages 
these are manifestly corrupted from the adverbial form 4 averépw, 5 évBordpe, etc. 
See § 115. § 125.6. © 
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1. els, pid, Ev, G. Evos, putas, évos, One. 
Observe the anomalous shifting of the accent in pila, pias, ug, piay.— 
Instead of this Fem. epic writers have also ta, G. ins. 
Hence, by composition with the negatives ovde and nde, come 
the negative adjectives 
ovodels, ovdeula, ovdey, 
pndeis, pndepia, under, 
In declension in the Sing. these retain the accent of the sim ple 
word ; as G. ovdevos ovdeueas, D. ovdevi ovdeid, Acc. ovdéva ovode- 
piavy. The infrequent Plur. ovdéves has again in Gen. and Dat. 
the accentuation ovdévwr, ovdéow, - 


The mode of writing these compounds eatery ovd€ eis, pnde ev, etc. 
where there is always a hiatus (§ 29. n. 1), serves for emphasis: not even 
one, not the least.—The lonics make the Plur. ovdapoi, pndapoi.—Several 
writers, mostly later ones, write ovdeis, Neut. -Jev, for ovdeis; but em- 
ploy the usual feminine. 


2. dvo Nom. Acc. dvow Gen. Dat. two. 


The Attics write also dveiv, but only in the Genitive. They likewise 
use 8vo as indeclinable for Gen. and Dative. —Forms not Attic are, N. A. 
dv G. dvav D. dvat, duciv.—lon. dvotow.—Epic dorm and sori, which are 
declined throughout. 


3. topes M. and F. rpla Neut. three, G. rprav, D. tprot(v), 
Acc. like the Nom. 

4. réacapes or rértapes, Neut. a, four, G. rerrdpav, D, réooap- 
ot, Térrapot (poet. Térpact), ACC. as, a 

Ion. réacepes, Dor. rérropes, réropes, ancient and ol. gisiieh 

The remaining units or simple numbers up to fen, and the tens 

or round numbers up to one hundred, are not declined. 
5. wéevte . 7. erta 9. évvéa 


no one, NONE. 


6. &€& 8. oxT@ 10. déxa 
20. eixoot or -ow = 50. revTnKovTa 80. oydorxovra 
30. TplaKovTa 60. é&jxovra 90. éveynxovTa 


40. teccapdxovta 70. éBdounxovra 100. éxarov. 

Not only the long a in rptaxorra, but also the short a in _ Tecoapaxovra, 
passes over into n among the Ionics; as TpijKovra, recoepnxovra. Other 
Ionic and epic forms are éetxoor, dyBorovra, evvnxovra; Doric, 5 meme, 20 
etxars. 

The numbers compounded with ten, i.e. the numbers 11-19, 
have commonly the following forms: 


11. &véexa 14. recoapecxaldexa 17. érraxaldexa 
12. dwdexa . 15. wevrexawbexa 18. oxrwxaldexa 
13. tpicxaldeca =: 16... exxaidexa 19. évveaxaidexa 


Less frequent are Sexatpeis, dexarrévre, etc.—Tpeis and téooapes 
are declined in the compounds also, e. g. rexcapaxaexa, tecoap- 
oucaldexa, Sexatpiav, etc. 
Avadexa and dvoxaidexa are Ionic and poetic.—The forms rpicxaidexa, 
éxxaidexa, shew that the other numbers connected by cai up to 19 are not 


to be written separately.—Teooepeoxaidexa iswith the Ionics indeclinable ; 
e. g. Hdot. 1. 86 bis. 
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Other compound numbers are usually written separately. When 
the smaller number stands first, they are connected by «af; oth- 
erwise not; e.g. 21 els xai eixooe or elxooty els (ia, &v); 32 TpId- 
xovra dvo or dvo nal tTpidxovTa. : | 

The round numbers above one hundred are Adjectives of three 
endings, like Dec. II, and I. E.g. 


200, 8taxdortor, at, a 900, éwaxderoe 7,000, érraxiryircot 
300, rptaxdotoe 1,000, yiAtot, at, a 8,000, dxraxtoytALoe 
400, rerpaxdorot 2,000, doy iAcot 9,000, ewvaxioy tAcot 
500, mevraxdocot 3,000, rpeoyiAtoe 10,000, pvptot, a, a¥ 
600, é£axdowwe 4,000, rerpaxury(e08 20,000, dopupeor 
700, émraxdctoe 5,000, revraxioyiAcot 30,000, rpropuptot 
800, dxraxdocoe 6,000, é£axtoyiAtoe - ete. 


The a in the first two of these numbers is long; Ion. dinxdcto1, cte.— 
Old Homeric forms are évvedyidot, dexayitot.—These larger numbers can 
also stand, as collectives, in the Singular; e.g. Xen. Cyr. 4. 6. 2 trop Exo 
els xia» rptaxociay; An. 1. 7. 10 dons pupia xal rerpaxocia. 


Note 1. Instead of the numbers compounded with éerd 8 and éyvea 9, a 
circumlocution is often used; e.g. for 49 or 48 we find: éyds (suas) v. dvoiw 
déovres, 50 less one or two. Here of course the Part. déovres, conforms to its 
Subst. in gender, and case; Thuc. 5. 68 8voiy 8éovres wevrnxovra dvépes. 
Dem. p. 480 wevrnxovra puas Seovoas fAaBe rpenpers. Thuc. 8. 17 puas deov- 
oats eixoot vavoiv; ib. 25 dvoiv 8eovcats mevrnxovra vavoiv.—Another much 
later mode of expression (e. g. in Plutarch and Eusebius) is that with the 
Gen. absolute ({ 145), thus: 49, évds déovros (mas 8eovons) mevrnxovra; 48, 
dvow Sedvrow (Seovcaty) eixoot.. Hence in the single like passage known to 
us in earlier writers, Xen. Hell. 1.1. 5 #AGe Svot Seovcay eixoos mavaiv, we 
probably ought to read deotoas, as above in Thucydides. 


Note 2. When three or more numerals are compounded, they are regu- 
larly all connected by xai; and then we may begin either with the least or 
the greatest ; 6. g. émra xal elxoot nal éxatoy, or éxardv Kal elxoot kal era. 


Note 3. When other parts of speech are to be compounded with numer- 
als, the first four numerals have a particular form, viz. unity is expressed 
by povo-(pdvos alone), two by &-, three by rpi-, and four by rerpa-; e. g. 
povdxepws, Sixepws, SiovdAdaBos, Seerns (from éros), dcaBoAov (from oSodés), 
tpirous, rerpamous, etc.f| The other numerals either retain in such com- 
pounds their usual form, with a few necessary changes for the sake of 
euphony, e. g. mevrevaia, éxardurvAos, exmnyus from é€, etc. or they are like- 
wise formed with a or 0; ©. g. wevra-perpos, é£d-ywvov, elxood-edpos, mevrn- 
xovrd-yvos, éxarovra-pvaios, ytAto-rdAavros. An Ionic form from éyweéa is 
eivarnxus, etc.—The a in such compounds sometimes remains before vowels, 
and sometimes not; the o is dropped, or in compounds with éros year is 
contracted ; thus: émraérns of seven years, better émrérns ; Tptaxovraerns Or 
Tptaxovrourns for -o¢rns. These words have the Gen. in eos, ovs, and are of 
common gender; but they admit also a Fem. in ts, e. g. rptaxovrourides 
arovdai. Observe also évvaerns of nine years, évyjpap nine days long. 





# Distinguished from puplos many, innumerable, by the accent. : 

t Compounds with 810-, rpia-, are formed only where the proper signification of 
&{s, rpls, twice, thrice, must be expressed; as in S:cGaxhs Hom. Bioudpiot, direpOos, 
TpidbAsos, eto. . , 
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$71. Ordinals and other derived Numerals. 


1. The Ordinal Numbers are all Adjectives in os of three end- 
ings. The first two are defective forms of comparison; see § 69.2 


1. mparos, or of two 12. 8wdexaros 30. tptaxoorés — 
mpOTeEpos 13. rpisxacdéxaros ' 40. recoapaxoorés 

2. Sevrepos, a, ov¥ 14. recoapaxaidexaros 50. mevrnxoords 
3. rpiros, n, ov 15. mwevrexadéxaros 60. é&nxoards 

4, rérapros, n, ov 16. éxxadéxaros 70. éBdopnxoords 
5. mépmrros 17. émraxaidéxaros ' 80. aydonxoords 
6. €xros 18. éxrwxadéxaros 90. évevnxoords 

7. €Bdopos - 19. évveaxadéxaros _ 100. éxaroords 

8. oydoos 20. eixoores 200. S:axoctoards, etc. 
9. €varos or éyvaros 21. eixoords mp@ros or =1,000. ytAcoords 
10. 8éxaros mparos kat elxoords =. 2,000. duarytAvoords 
11. évdéxaros etc.T 10,000. puptoords, ete. 


To these ordinals corresponds the interrogative mooros, quotus, 
lit. the how-many-eth ?t 


For rérapros we find on account of the metre rérparos; for €varos we 
find €wvaros, Ion. etvaros.—Epic forms are: rpiraros, €8ddéparos, oyddaros. 
—The Dorics have mparos for rp@ros, contr. for mpdaros. 


Note 1. In the ordinals also the construction with d€o (§ 70. n. 1), is 
formed as follows; Thuc. 8. 6 évds d€ov elxoordy éros the nineteenth year. 
4. 102 évds S€ovre rpiaxoore@ Eret. 


2. The numeral Adverbs, which answer to the question how 
many times, are: atra€ once, Sis, tpis, TeTpaxis, TevTais, éEdKLs, 
ETTAKLS, OKTAKLS, EvvEedis or evvanis, SexaKis, ELKOTAKLS, ExATOVTA- 
Kis, yudtaxus, etc. (Poet. -«.) Interrog. is rocaxts ; 

3. The numeral Adjectives which answer to the question how 
many fold, are: amNovs simple, didovs double, tpitdods, Te- 
tparnovs four-fold, wevrardous, etc. (§ 60. 5.) Or also durAa- 
aus etc. . 

4. The numeral Substantives are all formed in ds, G. déos; 
as 7 povas monad, unity, duds, tTpids, TeTpds, TrevTas (also mep- 
mas and mreurds), é£as, éBdouds, oySods, évveds, Sexds, eixds, Tpla- 
kas, Tecoapaxortds, etc. ExaTovTds, yidids, pupLas. 

Nore 2. The fractional parts of a number, as one third, one fifth, etc. are 
commonly expressed with the Subst. pépos or para ©. g. TO TpiToy pEpos, 
4) TOY TevTE pepoy Ta dvo, 3.—The fraction one half is made by compounds 
with nyus- (§ 120); e. g. qperddAavroy, nucdapecxdy, etc. and so in the Plur. 
Tpia, Tevre, émra nurdAavra, i.e. 14, 23, 34 talents. But where the Sing. is 
put with ordinals, as rd rpirov, réraprov, €Bdopov Hytrddwvroy, this signifies 
23, 33, 63 talents; like Germ. dritthulb, viertehalb, etc. Hdot. 1. 50. 


* A corresponding Superl. 3edraros the last of two, is only poetic. 

t Also as in Eng. éy) xa) exoorg ére:, in the one and twenticth year, Lat. ‘uno et 
vicesimo anno.’ Elsewhere this mode of expression was used only where the 
smaller number is indeclinable, as wevrexasesxoords ; but OAuumas tplrn Kal évern- 
xoorf Xen. Oradifferent turn was given; e.g. with éml, as tH éxty ex) Tpidxovta 
SC. Fepus; also with wpds, as ‘OAuumas rerdprn xpds Tais Seevheeren. | 

$ So too xoAAogrds one of many, ddAryoords one of a few. Hence 1d rodAdAocrdy 
pépos one part among many, & very small part. 
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PRONOUNS. 
$71 a. Division of the Pronouns. 


1. The general division of the Pronouns may be presupposed 
as known from the Latin grammar; and hence in the following 
sections they are taken up in the order in which they are ety- 
mologically derived from. one another. 

2. The Pronouns, according to the usual] division, fall under 
three classes, viz. Substantive Pronouns, or such as stand only 
substantively or for a person; Adjective Pronouns, or such as 
are mostly used adjectively, but can also stand substantively ; 
and Adverbial Pronouns. _ 

I. The Substantive Pronowns are: 

1. Personal Pronouns, eyo, ov, % § 72. 3 sq. 
2. Reflexive Pronouns, ezavrov, oeavrov, éavrov, etc. § 74. 3. 
3. The Recipr. Pron. aAAndoyr etc. § 74. 4. 
4. The Indef. Pron. 6 7 ré detva, § 73. 
II. The Adjective Pronouns are: 
1. Demonstrative Pronouns ; to which belong : 
The prepositive Article 6, 7, rd, § 75. 
ovros, aurn, rovro, this, § 76. 2. 
S8e, Ade, 7d8e, this, § 76, 1. 
éxeivos, n, 0, that, § 74. 1. . 
avrés, , 6, self, § 74. 1. Also dé airés the same, ib. 2. 
6 érepos one of two, the other, § 78. 2 and 4. 
2. Relative Pronouns ; to which belong: 
The postpositive Article ds, 7, 6, who with the strengthened forms 
dorep, ete. § 75. 
doris, nris, Ort, who, etc. § 77. 3. | 
dndrepos which of two, § 78. 2. 
3. The Interrogative Pron. ris, ri, who? what? § 77.1. Also mérepos 


which of the two? § 78. 2. 
4. The Indefinite Pron. ris, ri, some one, any one, §'77. 1. - Also wére- 


pos one of the two, § 78. n. 1. 
5. Possessive Pronouns, éués, 7, dv, my; ods, etc. § 72. 4. 
6. Negative Pronouns, ofris, unris, t, § 77.45; od8els, pndels, -Beula, -8éy, 
§ 70. 1; ovderepos, undérepos, § 78. 2. 
7. Correlative Pronouns; see in §§ 78, 79. 
Ill. The Adverbial Pronouns. : ) 
Here belong all those Adverbs of manner, place, and time, which are 
derived from Pronouns; see § 116. 


§ 72. Pronouns SussTantive aNnD Possesstve. 


1. The substantive or personal Pronouns of the first and sec- 
ond persons are éyw I, jets we; ov thou, dpeis (long y ye. 
2. In the Pronoun of the third person, the Nom. Sing. ¢ is want- 
ing in the common dialect’;* just as in the Lat. se, to which this 





* On this Mel Nominative, and its actual use by the Attics, see Auefthrl. 
Sprachlehre, with the note to p. 284. 
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pronoun, among the Attics, corresponds also in its reflexive sense, 
self. Inthe Plural it has a particular form for the Neuter, which 
however is also infrequent. 


Nore 1. This pronoun throughout is not frequent in the Attic language ; 
for in the reflexive sense (self) the compound éaurdy (§ 74. 3) is more com- 
monly used ; and in the direct sense (him, her, st) the oblique cases of the 
pronoun airés (§ 74. 2) are employed. In Ionic and epic writers, on the 
contrary, who employ it indiscriminately for hem and for himself, it occurs 
more frequently.—For all that concerns the use and misuse of the reflexive 
pronoun, s¢e Synt. § 127. 


- 3. These pronouns are declined as follows: 


Sing. I thou he (himself) 
Nom. eyo ov 1 (@) 
Gen. — | éuov and pov cov | od 
Dat. éuoi and pol col of 
Ace. euéand pwé ss sd  1é 

Dual.  wetwo ye two 7 kd two 
N. A. (vai) vo* ie oho | adwé 
G. D. (vaiv) vey | opaw) spay odwiy 

Plur. we ye, you they 
Nom. nes Upeis ee N. odéa 
Gen. Lav UL@V 
Dat. nei Ue | apiele) 
Ace. nas Upas opas N. odéa 


Note 2. Enclitic are the following : 


1) The oblique cases of the second and third Pors. Singular; yet not so 
but that they may also become orthotone, as pointed out in § 14. 8. 

2) The like cases of éya when monosyllabic, pov, ete. This form is always 
enclitic; and only the dissyllable can be made orthotone; see in n. 3. 

3) Of the forms which begin with od, only the oblique cascs of the third 
person are enclitic, including the forms of the dialects given in note 6; 
and even here, opar and odas in this circumflexed form are excepted. 
But when resolved into ohéwv, opeas (note 6. 8), or when sometimes 
the latter is shortened by the poets to ogas, these also are enclitic. 


Note 3. When one of these pronouns is governed by & preposition, it 
regularly retains its accent, or is orthotone, as rept ood, €v col, mapa opi- 
ow; and so from éya—xar’ eye, €£ epov. Some Grammarians except mpds 
pe; and it is thus actually found in Attic writers in most instances. See 
Ausfihrl. Sprachl. 


Note 4. For the sake of emphasis, the particle yé is often appended to 
these pronouns (§ 149. 2). In such instances, € w, ezolt, and exe draw back 
the accent, as éywye (equidem), éyorye, épeye, (but Gen. epovye) ; and the 
oblique cases of ov cease to be enclitic, 6. g. py oye, not pn wey’ —, Od. a. 386. 


Note 5. The oblique cases of jpeis and tpets, according to the ancient 
Grammarians, are also capable of inclination ; inasmuch as in all instances 
where the forms above specified are enclitic, these, though they do not 
throw their tone upon the preceding word, draw it back ; as jywy, jp, Up, 
ete. This however is not commonly observed in our editions, 





#* The uncontracted forms of the Dual are only Ionic. 
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Nore 6. DIAcecrs. 1) For é eye, an old Doric and epic form is 

2) The Dorics have rv for ov, and in the enclitic Accus. also rv. The 
Accus. ré is rare and only orthotone, Theocr. 1. 5. In place of it the 
fEolics and even Dorics have elsewhere retained oé.—An old epic form 
of the Nom. is rum. 

3) In the Dative, the Ionics and Dorics have roi for coi, but only as an 
enclitic. 

4) The Genitive in ov of these pronouns came from eo; hence the epic 
forms épéo, oéo, éo, or EHEtO, aeio, eto. The Ionics and Dorics have 
thence _eped, pev, oev, eb (¢ 28. n. 5); the Dorics for oev have also rev 
and revs. Wholly anomalous is the Gen. reoto for o€o, ceio, Il. 3. 37. 

5) The poets have a peculiar Genitive, formed by appending the syllable 
Sev (comp. § 116): eueber, cebev, Bev. Of these, &Gev in the direct sense 
(note 1) may have the inclination, e. g. ll. a. 114. 

6) Orthotone Doric Datives (} 14) are epiv, riv or reiv, ty (not i), for poi, 
goi, oc. But r® is also sometimes Accus. Theocr. 11. 

7) The old Ionic of the epic writers: augments the pronoun of the third 
person by a prosthesis of «, as G. éeio D. éot A. é€. These forms are 
always orthotone, like eyov. 

8) The Ionics resolve the contraction in the Plural, and write nyées, 
tyees, opees, G. nuewy ete. (epic nueiwy etc.) Ace. 7 éas, ete. 

9) The poets make the endings wv and as short, e. g. nuiv, bul, nuas, Suds, 

When these shortened forms then eome to be enclitic (comp. 
note 5), they are accented thus: fey, eto. 

10) The Dories shorten the ending ef the Nom. as dyes, ies ; ; and i in the 
Accus. they assume the otherwise Dual ending e¢, as dye, dpe, for nuas, 
tpas; all with long a and v. Hence arise, through a change of the 
pronunciation and of the tone, the following old Holic forms, which 
have been retained in the epic language: 

Nom. dppes, Dppes ‘ 

Dat. dupty, piv, or dupi, Sppi 

Acc. dupe, dupe, 
Whenever dyé or dupe occurs for éué (Theoer. 11. 42), thie j is the same 
figure by which nets often stands for eyo. 

11) In the third person also there is a similar apocope of the Plural : 

Dat. oi or opin, Acc. oe, 
both enclitic—The Accus. ode is likewise employed by the Attics, but 
for all genders and numbers; consequently for avrdv, nv, 6, and avrovs | 
ds, d. Very rarely odiy also stands for the Singular. Comp. Lezil. 
I.17, 14. 
12) Finally, there is still another enclitic Accusative of the third person: 
Ion. piv, Dor. and Att. viv, 
which in like manner stands for all genders and numbers, but only in 
the direct sense (note 1), for him, her, it, Plur. them. The Attics em- 
ploy their viv only in poetry. 


4. To the flexion of these Pronouns may properly be subjoined 
that of the Possessives derived from them. These are regular 
adjectives of three terminations. Their common form is derived 
from the Gen. Sing. as follows: - 

Gen. uo} — eyas, eur, eysv, my 
Gen. cov — 705, on, cov, thy 
Gen. ob —4ds, 7, dv, his, her; 


and from the Nom. Plur. thus: 
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Tels — NMeTEpOS, a, ov, Our 
Upuels — UMeTEpos, a, ov, your 
odeis— apetepos, a, ov, their. 
For the Possessives, especially of the third person Sing. and Plur. 
there is often substituted in prose the Gen. of the substantive 
Pronouns; see more in $ 127. 7. 
Note 7. Diatects. 1) For ods the Dorics and Ionics have reds, a (7), 
ov, and for os they have éds, a (7), 6v.—For the supposed form énos see 
_ the note to the Anom. évs § 58. 
2) For the Plural possessives there is an old and shorter form:: 
ayds, 9, dv« tyds, 9, dv° odds, 7, Sr, 
which is used by Doric and by epic writers ; except that the last pro. 
nounce the first person with the smooth breathing Zo 
apds, Ny OV. 
In this form it is used also by the Attic poets, but only with the signi. 


fication of the Sing. (for éuds, comp. note 6. 10;) e. g. Eurip. Electr. 
555. Soph. Electr. 558. 


Note 8. The poets form also a possessive of the first and second persons 
trom the Dual: 


v@i — vwirepos our, i. e. of us two 
cpa — opwirepos your, 1. 6. of you two. 


§73. The Pronoun Seiva. 
To the substantive Pronouns belongs also the indefinite 


6, 7, TO deiva, 
some one, such an one, Fr. un tel. This is declined as pillows 
N. and A. deiva G. deivos D. Setve, 
Plur. oi Seives G. detvov D. A. Setvas. 


Nore. Sometimes, though very rarely, detva is found indeclinable; e. g. 
roy deiva rov Tov Seiva (vidy), Arist. Thesm. 622. 





$74. ApsecTIveE Pronouns. 


1. The four following adjective Pronouns are regularly de- 
clined, except that they have the Neut. in o. 

auras, aury, auro, self 

EKELvOS, exe, exeivo, that 

GAXos, GAAN, GAXO, other 

és, 4, 6, for which see $ 75. : 

N OTE 1. The aus often insert e in some of the forms of avrds, e. g. av- 
rén, avréwy, § 28. n, 3.— "Exetvos comes from éxet there. The Ionic form is 
Keivos, 7, 0, and he Doric ryvos, a, 0. The olics had the intermediate 
form xjvos.—For dAAor instead of of CAAat, see § 29. n. 6. 

2. The Pronoun avros has a three-fold signification: 1) se/f; 
2) In the oblique cases, him, her, it; 3) With the article, the 
same. The details are given in the Syntax, § 127.2. We mere- 
ly remark here that, in the last signification, it often forms a 
crasts with the article in all those cases where the article begins 
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with 7 and does not end with a consonant -({ 29. n. 4). It must 
also be noted, that the Neut. then ends in ov as well aso. Hence 


a ee, ¢ > ¢ > 7 > 7 - 
0 AUTOS 9) QUT) Tavro and TavtToy 
TAUTOD THS QUTHS. TavTow 

TAUT® TavT?; =~ = TAUT@, etc. 


Note 2. One must take care not to confound the forms ratry and ravra 
(especially when the coronis _. is omitted) with ravry and ravra from ofros 
(§ 76). For the Ionic forms wards, rwird, see § 29. n. 6. 

3. From avrés are formed the common Reflexive Pronouns, 
by compounding with it the Accusatives of the substantive Pro- 
nouns, eué, 6, z They are then declined in the three oblique 
cases thus: 

1 Pers. G. éuavrod, éuauris, D. euavrTe, 7, A. ELAUTOV, NY, of 

myself, to myself, myself 

2 Pers. G. geavtou or cavtoo, 7s, etc. of thyself 

3 Pers. G. éavrod or airrod, is, eto. of himself; it forms also an 

Acc. Neut. éaurd, avo. 


The third person is declined also in the Plural; but in the first 
and second persons Plur. the words are separated : 

1 Pers. G. PAV auray of ourselves, D. 7) mpi autois, ats, Acc. 

pas atrous, as, ete. 
2 Pers. G. OLOV auTav of yourselves, D. tpiv aurois, ais, etc. 
3 Pers. G. éavrov or avrav of themselves, D. éavrois or avtois, 
Acc. éavrovs or atrovs, ds, d, themselves. 

Note 3. The Singular also was naturally used at first in the separate 
form. And since Homer has still gol air@ and of aur@, 80 too the forms é 
aurny, €4 avroy ete. are at present written separately in his poems, Il. a. 


271. é. 162. In Od. €. 185. Il. ¢. 490, ra o° atrov, ra o’ adris, is regarded as 
an elision of ra od. © 


NoTE 4. The Ionics have in these compounds wv instead of av (§ 27. n. 
11), and do not clide the ¢ in the first person; e. g. éuewurov, cewurdy, éwu- 
rov, etc.—For éwureny, see note 1. 

4. From d@dXos is formed the Reciprocal Pronoun, marking 
the mutual action of one upon another: 

G. GAA7Awv of one another, D. adrnrous, aus, A. GAANNOUS, as, 

GAAn\Na 

Dual, "G. D. addAnrow, av, A. dAXANAY, a. | 

This Dual expresses mutual action between two; for which 
however the Plur. may stand just as well. 


§ 75. Tue ARTICLES. 


1. fn Greek grammar the Articles (ra apOpa) are the two 
most simple adjuncts of a Substantive, which have a mutual ref- 
erence to each other in two connected clauses of a complete sen- 
tence. Of these in modern languages the one is called the Der- 

G 
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inITE ARTICLE, the; and the other the Reuative Pronotn, who, 
which, what.* , | 
2. Of these two articles, the one is called the 


Prepositive Article 
6, }, T6, hic, heec, hoc, the. 
This coincides in flexion with the adjective pronouns, § 74; ex- 
cept that : 7 | 
1) The Masc. and Fem. in the Nom. Sing. and Plur. are atona, 
unaccented ({ 13. 3), and have the Spir. asper; while all 
.the other forms have an initial r. 
2) Not only the Neuter, as in the adjective Pronouns, but also 
the Mase. in the Nom. Sing. ends in o (0). | 
The other is called the . 
_ Postpositive Article 
ds, 7, 6, qui, quee, quod, who, which, what. 
This is declined precisely like the adjective Pronouns, $ 74. 1. 


Prepos. Art. Postpos. Art. 
Sing. hic hec hoc quit que quod 
Nom. 6 e TO és h- 6 
Gen. TOU THs «Tov | ob nn) 
Ace. roy THY To 8=—C-—«&YS: nV 6 
Dual. | 
N.A. TO TH TO: @® 4a @ 
G. D. To Tat TOU ov aly oly 
Plur. | 
Nom. ol ai tah of at a 
Gen. TOV — TOV — TOV av — ov — ov 
Dat. TOUS Tats TOUS ols als ols 
Acc. TOUS TAS Ta . | ots as a 


Note 1. The variations in the dialects are the same as in the endings 
of Dec. I, and II; e. g. roto for rod, & for 9, ras for rns, ete —For the Gen. 
of the postpos. od, there is an unfrequent Homeric form dov; and for 9s we 
find once é7s Il. wr. 208. 


Note 2. In the earlier language the two articles were alike in form; 
(just as the German der, die, das can still stand for both;) and were dis- 
tinguished only by position and tone, as has ever continued to be the case 





* Such a complete sentence, in which both the (Greek) articles appear, is e. g. 
“This is the man, who will deliver us,”’ obrdés éoriw 6 avfp, bs céce: juas. It was 
because these two words refer so intimately to each other, and as it were lock into 
one another like joints, and thus connect the two clauses as members or limbs of 
one sentence, that the Greeks called them ra &p0pa, articuli, joints. The first of 
these, however, 6, 7, 76, the, stands very commonly with its own simple clause 
alone; and is therefore, strictly speaking, in such instances no longer an article or 
joint. This arises from the circumstance, that in very many such instances, the 
second clause or apodosis is not expressed in words, but is left to be mentally sup- 

lied; such as “who is spoken of,” or “who is here concerned,’ or ““ whom you 
bow” etc. See more on the article § 124. - 


fe eat ele). enim, 
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with the ee #, of, at. The epic writers have still the form é (inaccurately 
6) for ds; and all the cases of the prepositive article which begin with T, 
are used by the Jonics and Dorics for the corresponding, forms of the post- 
positive; thus . 

- r6 for 6, rv for qv, etc. 


The Dorics have roi, rai, for both ol, ai, and of, ai; the epic writers only for 
oi, al, in demonstrative clauses: ai de, ete. 


Nore 3. Strictly speaking, both articles are nothing more than the an- 
cient simple demonstrative pronoun, this ; and were used (as will be shown 
in the Syntax § 126) for this pronoun in many connections, even in prose ; 
as is the case with the German der, die, das. The common demonstratives, 
which have sprung from this form, see in § 76. 

3. The postpositive Article, or simple relative Pronoun, is in 
many connections strengthened, by receiving an accession for the 
sake of emphasis ; sometimes by the enclitic particle zrep, as 
OoTrep, arrep, TE ; and sometimes by composition with me pro- 
noun 7s, as Goris, etc. See $77.3. 


N OTE 4. For the enclitic ré, which is appended 1 in the epic Gunes to os, 
as ds re or Gore for ds, see § 149. m. 8. 


$76. Demonstrative Pronouns. 


1. For the common demonstrative Pronoun fhi's, the Greeks 
have a double form. The one is made from the prepositive arti- 
cle, by. merely a pending the enclitic de ({ 14. n. 3); e.g. 

Gbe, 70€, ibe, G. tovde, THode, etc. A. TOvde, THVSE, TOdE 
Plur. oi8e, ale, tabe, A. Tovade, etc. 

2. The other, ovros, comes from the same article; and hence 
it follows that article in its very anomalous flexion. Where the 
article has the rough breathing or the initial 7, this pronoun has 
the same; where the article has o or w, this pronoun has ov in its 
first syllable ; where the former has 7 or a, the latter has av; e.g. 


Sing. Plur. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. | ovros  aitrn TOUTO ouTot avrat TauTa 
Gen. | tovrov ravrns Tovrouv§ | TovTwey— TovTwY — TOUTwWY 
Dat. | Trovrmg tavrn Tovrm | tovros TavtTats TovToLs 
Ace. | TovToy TauTny TovTo TovTous TavTas Tavra 


Masc. Fem. — : Neut. 
Dual. N.A.| rovrw = tavta = tovT@ 
G.D.| rovrow tavraw rovrow 

Norte 1. Asthe prepositive article was the only demonstrative in the an- 
cient language (§ 126), but by degrees lost that power, it is apparent that 
both the above forms are only a strengthening of this article ; and that otros 
especially is in a certain sense the superlative of 6. 

Nore 2. In the dialects there is no special peculiarity, except the Ionic 
e (§ 74. n. 1) in rovreov, ravrens, etc. and the very anomalous epic form 

Dat. roicdect, roicderot, for rotcde. 

Note 3. The Nom. otros, avrn, is often used as a kind of Vocative or ex- 

clamation, like the Lat. heus! you there! hear ! 
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§77. Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns, tis, Tis. 


1. The simple interrogative pronoun tis; TL; G. Tivos; quits, 
que, quid? who? what? always has the accent on the 4; and 
this always the acute, even in the monosyllabic forms; § 18. n. 2. 
—By these two circumstances it is distinguished from the sim- 
ple zndecfinite pronoun tis, ti, G. Tivos, aliquis, a, td; one, some 
one, a certain one; which moreover, as an enclitic, most com- 
monly stands without accent. The ¢ of both pronouns is every 
where short. 

2. For the Gen. and Dat. Sing. of both these pronouns we often 
find the forms Tov, 7, for all genders ; and these too are enclitic 
where they stand for the pron. “indefinite. E.g. tp TEK[LALPEL TOU- 
to; by what dost thou prove this? yuvatkos tov of a certain wo- 
man; xpnobai tw to use something.—For the Neut. Plur. of the 
tndefinite form, we find 4 arta, lon. dooa, for twd, but always or- 
thotone ; e. g. dewva atra for Sewa twa. Od. 7. 218 dzrot’ acca. 
—Hence 


Pron. Interrogative. Pron. Indefinite. 
. Sing. 
N. tis; Neut. ri;. ris Neut. ri 
G. rivos OF Tov ; ae Twos oY Tov (Tov) 
D. rive OF TO; twit or re (ro) ~ 
A. riva; a6 rl; rid | nn 
Dual. 
N. A TIVE ; "4 rive 
G.D Tivo , Tevowy 
Plur. 
N. rives ; riva ; reves riya and drra 
G. rivoy ; ‘ TIvOY 
D. riot(y); riai(v) 
A. rivas; Tiva; Tivas viva and drra 


Note 1. In the unfrequent instances where the monosyllabic form ris, 
ri, receives an acute accent because of another following enclitic, it is to be 
distinguished from the interrogative either by the connection, or by the ac- 
cent of the preceding word, e. g. avnp tis tore, el Ti Tov. 


Note 2. For the ileriosative ri used as an adverb, the poets and Attic 
comic writers have an emphatic lengthened form, rt; wherefore then? 
how so? 

3. The compound relative 6 Oars, who, whoever, which is only | 
a strengthening of és ({ 75. 3), is doubly declined, i.e. both the 
os and Tis are inflected | at the same time: 

Sing. Nom. darts, Hrs, 0,7e § 15. 2. 
Gen. ovTivos, HoTwos, D. grit, are 
Acc. dvriva, ivrwa, 6,76 
Plur. Nom. ofrwes, airwes, &twva 
Gen. ovrwor, D. olotict, alotict 
Acc. ovotivas, dorwas, ativa. 
There is also a form compounded with the secondary form of tis 
mentioned above in no. 2: 
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Grou, OT), for oUTLvOS, @rivt, but not a the feminine. 
aTTAda, Ton. acoa, for ativa. 


Norte 3. This secondary form rov, r@, must never be confounded with 
the article, from which it is fundamentally distinct, asthe threefold gender 
and the dialects show. The rov of the article is by epic writers resolved 
into roto; the rov for Tivos, rivos, on the contrary, into r éo0, whence Ion. and 
Dor. rev, and Ion. Dat. ré~. So too in the compound relative, dreo, érreo, 
orev, Greg. 

Note 4. The Ionics have likewise the secondary form in the Gen. and 
Dat. Plur. réwy, réotos, for rivay, reciv. And in the compound relative we 
tind among the Attics, though very rarely, drwy, drowor, Xen. An. 7. 6. 24. 
(Ec, 3. 2. v. Schneid. Soph. (Ed. T. 414. Aristoph. Eq. 758. The Tonics 
write Grewy, éréocowy, and also in the Fem. érénow. 


Note 5. Epic writers had the license of forming the compound relative 
with the first syllable indcelinable ; as dris, drwa (for é évriva and driva), ore- 
vas.—They write the Neut. when the r is doubled, thus: Gvrrt. 
4. From ris are formed, by composition with ov and 7, the 
negative pronouns ovtis, unis, t, G. ouTLVOS, pnrivos, etc. nO one, 
none; which are declined like the simple tis. § 78. 1. 


$78. Correlative Pronouns and Adjectives.* 


1. Correlatives are certain words having such a mutual rela- 
tion to each other, that when one implies a certain question, the 
others contain the simplest answers to that question in a like 
form. Those Correlatives which are wholly of a Benenes nature, 
have already been given above; viz. the | 

Interrogative Ths 5 ; who? 

Demonstrative 6, 65¢, odtos, this; éxeivos that 

Indefinite tls, one, some one 

Relative ds, compound 6 dots, who, whoever 

Negative ovtis, unTts, (3 77. 4,) or ovdeis, undeis, ($ 70. 1,) no 

one, none ; 
each of course with its Fem. and Neuter. 
2. When these correlative ideas are limited to two objects or 
parts, they are thus expressed : 
Interrogative arotepos, a, ov; which of the two: 
Demonstrative, as above in no. 1; with o érepos the other, al- 
ter; see in no. 4. 

Indefinite TOTEpOS, a, ov, one or the other (of two), alteruter ; 
see n. 1. 

Relative ororepos, which of the two 

Negative ovd€érepos, pndérepos, netther of the two. 


Note 1. Ilérepos as indefinite corresponds to ris when referring to the 
Plural ; e. g. Plat. Thesxt. 8 ri 3, ef rorépou rnv yuyny emawot; and £0 often. 
That also énérepos is so used, see Heindorf in loc. cit.—For the crasis are- 
pos, Jarépou, etc. see $ 29. n. 5. 


* The idea of the pronoun cannot he so accurately and systematically defined, as 
not to include much, which may in general be considered as belonging likewise to 
the adjective. 
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3. To the questions tis; and zrorepas; can also be answered 
every, each. In Greek this has the form of a comparative and 
superlative : 


éxdrrepos, a, ov, each of two, 
éxaoros, 7, ov, each (of many), every. 
4, Other general answers to the question ris are: 

adXos another, § 74. 1. 
mwas, wavres, all, § 62. 4. 

To these correspond, when the question is made by wérepos, 

_ 0 €tepos the other, 

duporepos, a, ov, auporepot, at, a, both. 

For this last there is used, in certain connections, the Dual 
N.A. audo, G. D. audoiv | 

(the latter with the accent shifted,) which stand for all genders. 


NoTE 2. By the poets dude is sometimes used as indeclinable, 1. e. also 
for the Gen. and Dative, without change.—See more on aAAos and érepos in 
§ 127. 10. 


$79. Special Correlatives: qocos, rotos, Tndlkos. - 


1. Besides these general Correlatives, there are also some spe- 
cial distinctive ones, which refer more particularly to the quali- 
ties and relations of an object; as, how constituted? where situ- 
ated? etc. These are formed in Greek after a very clear analo- 
vy; and have partly the form of Adjectives, partly that of Ad- 
verbs. For the latter, see § 116. 

2. Every series or set of such special Correlatives, has its root 
and formative ending in common; but the several words of each 
set are distinguished among themselves by their initial letters or 
by the accent. The interrogative begins with 7, e.g. qogos ; 
quantus? how much? how ereat? etc.—The loa eageas has usu- 
ally the same form, but with a change of the tone, e. g. arocos, 
aliquantus, of a certain size or number —The ein 
has 7 instead of 7, e.g. Togos, tantus, so great, so much.—The 
relative, instead of this initial consonant, begins the word with 
the rough breathing; e.g. dcos, quantus, so “great as, so much 
as.—A particular negative for these special correlatives, does not 
occur in the common language. 

3. Along with this simple relative, there exists also a compound 
one, which is preferred in certain connections. It is formed by 
prefixing the syllable 6 to the interrogative : 

mocos ; Relat. cos and 6 orrocos, poet. om7raaos. 

4. The simple demonstrative, técos, occurs in the full sense 
of a demonstrative, for the most part only i in the poets ; in prose 
only in certain connections. E.g. do@ Bertlwv oti, tog 
paddov pudarrerau, by how much... by so much, Xen. Cyr. 1. 6. 
26. So rocos kai tocos, so and so great, Demosth. in Phorm. 
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p. 4. More commonly a strengthened form is employed ; and 
just as the article o is strengthened either into Boe. or into otros 
($ 75. 3), precisely so here; e.g. 
76005 —Toabade or TocovTos. 
The first form is declined in the middle syllable: | 
Toc0ade, Toondée, Toaovde, G. Tocovde, eto. 

(For the accent, see § 14. n.3.) The other form coincides in re- 
spect to the diphthongs ov and av entirely with ovvos, and has in 
the Neut. both ov and o; thus | 

Sing. roaobro%, Tooaurn, TocovTroy and TocoUTO 

G. TocovTov, TOTAUTNS, etc. 
Plur. tocovrot, rocatrat, tocavra, etc. 


5. The following are the three complete sets or series of Cor- 
relatives : 


PARAGOGIC ENDINGS. 


Interrog. Indefin Demonstr. Relat. 
WOCOs ; Woo0s TOGOS oaos 
guantus? how great? Toco be O7r0a 0s 
how many ? - TOTOUTOS 
IO0L0S ; TTOLOS TOLOS olos 
qualis? how? Towabe O7r0t0s 
how constituted? ' ‘TOLOUTOS 
MNALKOS ; anrtKos | THALKOS nrlicos 
how old? how large ? rm uxoade omnXixos 
THALKOVTOS 


For the Tonic forms xdéaos, xotos, dxda’os, etc. sce § 16. n. 1. ¢. 


Note 1. There are some other incomplete sets of correlatives, which, (like 
rorepos, Omdrepos, § 78. 2,) besides the interrogative, have only the compound 
relative ; so especially rrobarnss ; érodards ; where born? and the derivatives 
from mocos, a8 moaTOS, ToaTatos, AOgGTNGC lotr Op TOS, etc.—To the cor- 
relatives belongs also the demonstrative ruvvos, ruvvotros, tantillus, so small. 

Note 2. Other words likewise, as érepos, ddAos, mas, often receive cor- 
relative endings. E. g. to the question zroios, answers also érepotos, addoios, 
of another kind, mavrotos of every kind. So too (odarés,) GIN OOCTOS jwayro- 
dancs, fpederds our countryman, ete. 

Nore 3. It is incorrect to regard rogovros ete. as compounds with otros. 
That the ending -ovros both here and in ogros itself, 1s nothing but a sort 
of superlative strengthening of the ending os, is apparent, and becomes still 
more evident in the particles évravda, evrevOev. Sce § 116. 7. 

Note 4. The poets use the form tnAtxodros also for the Fem. e. g. Soph. 
Electr. 614. OC. 751; comp. § 60. 3, and n. 2. 


$80. Paragogic Endings: wép, ovy, . 


1. All the Relatives take the enclitic 7rép as a strengthening ; 
usually for no other. cause than to give to the shorter forms more 
emphasis. E.g. 

Samep, ovrep, Scovirep, oldazrep. 


Further, all the Helenyes thus or otherwise compounded or 
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strengthened, as bores, Stov, do7rep, Orroc0s, etc. annex to all their 
forms the particle ovv, which retains the tone upon itself; and 
which in this connection corresponds exactly to the Latin CONG, 
and marks the sense as full and complete; e. g. 
doTHs who, ooTusoby quicunque, whoever, whosoever it may he: 
HTLTODY, OTLODY, OTwOvY, Acc. OvTWaody or OVYTLWOd?, ete. 

GoTrEpovV, OTOTOTObY, OTNKOVvOUY, etc. 

Note 1. For a still greater strengthening of the sense, serves also the 
particle Snore; ©. g. daTtcdyrorEe eat, whocver then it can be ; F CoovO TION: 
ete. Such forins however are often written scparate. 

2. In like manner demonstrative words assume among the At- 
tics, but only in the tone of social intercourse, the 

demonstrative ¢ 

upon all their forms, in order to strengthen their demonstrative 
power. This suthx likewise always draws the tone upon itself, 
is always long, and absorbs all short final vowels, e. g. 
ovtos —outoai this here, Lat. hicce, Fr. celui-ct ; 
and so avtni from airy, Touti trom Touro, éxetvoot that one there, 
Exewvovi, etc. ToToUvTOrt, TOTOVOL, 1.e. So much, so great, as you 
there see, etc. 


- For the shortening of the long vowels and diphthongs before this ¢, sce 
§7.n. 16. 


Note 2. When the demonsiratives already have the enclitic particle ye, 
this ¢ stands after it, e. g. rovrd ye, rovroyt. 


Note 3. When this ‘ — preceded by a, it sometimes takes after it the 
movable vy; e. g. ovrogiv, rovrovaiv. So too among the adverbs, otrwoty 
from ovras. 


VERBS. 
$81. Peculiaritics. The Tenses. 


1. The Greek language is richer in verbal forms, than either 
the Latin or English; inasmuch as it definitely distinguishes 
the Middle as a special form, separates the Oplative trom the 
Subjunctive as a distinct mood, makes the Aorist a distinct 
tense, the Dual a distinct number, and distinguishes also the va- 
rious Moods and Participles in all the different tenses. But we 
must here remark, on the very threshold, that it is by no means 
the fact, that all which can be formed, ¢s actually.tormed and 
usual in every verb; although in grammar it is customary to ex- 
hibit some one verb as complete in all its parts, in order to serve 
as a model for the rest. 

2. Another preliminary remark is, that in Greck, far more fre- 
quently than in other languages, a certain mode of formation, 
which according to the prevailing analogy is connected with a par- 
ticular s¢gn ‘ficalion, may also have another and often the contra- 
ry signifivation ; ; e.g. the Passive form has often an Active sense. 

3. ‘The idea of Passive, Subjunctive, Imperative, Present, ete. 


be ci- 
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so far as is necessary for understanding the doctrine of forms, we 
may assume as sufficiently known from other languages. For 
the Optative, the necessary preliminary information is given in 
$88. 2; and for the Middle, in $89. The Greek Tenses alone 
require here a particular classification, in order to facilitate an 
acquaintance with their forms. : 

4. The simplest division of the tenses is into present, past, and 
future. The past, however, has in ordinary language a greater 
variety of modifications, than both the others. In the tenses of | 
the past, which are all included under the general name of Pre- 
terites, there is this essential distinction, viz. in one of them, the 
Perfect, remain with my thoughts in the present time, and only 
speak of a thing as done and past; e.g. reOvnxe he has died, i.e. 
is now dead. In the others, my thoughts are transported back 
into the past, and I relate what then “took place; e.g. Gave he 
died at that time.* This narrative species of tense sige again 
subdivisions; in Latin and English the Imperfect and Pluper- 
fect; in Greek, besides these, the Aorist; of which the com- 
plete signification can be developed only in the Syntax. $ 137. 

0. The Perfect, as we shall see, remains in respect both to sig- 
nification and form entirely in the analogy of the Present and 
Future; while the narrative class follows an analogy of its own. 
On this difference we found, especially for the grammar of the 
Greek language, a second division of all the tenses, and include 
under the name of 

Primary Tenses : 
the Present, Perfect, and Future; and under the name of 
Secondary or Historical Tenses 
the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Aorist. 

6. The difference of form in the Greek tenses, is of two kinds : 
1) All the tenses are distinguished from one another by their end- 
ings. 2) All the Preterites are further distinguished by an addi- 
tion at the beginning, called the Awgment ; §82sq. 3) The hzs- 
torical tenses are again distinguished from the primary ones by 
a particular manner r of inflecting the endings through the differ- 
ent numbers and persons; $ 87. 


~ 


_ - AUGMENT. 
$82. Syllabic Augment. 


1. The Augment is in general that addition which the Preter- 
ites assume before the root or stem. ‘The Fut. 3 also has it; see 
no. 4. 

2. The augment is of two kinds. When dig verb begins with 


#* In animated narration, this transposition of the thoughts into the past occasions 
not unfrequently the use of the Present tense. 
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a consonant, the angment forms a syllable of itself, and is there- 
fore called the Sy/labic Augment. We treat first of this, be- 
cause it is the foundation of the other, or Temporal Aug- 
ment. , | 

3. In each single verb again there are two species of augment, 
viz. that of the Perfect, and that of the Azstoric tenses. 

4. The augment of the Perfect, in verbs beginning with a con- 
sonant, is formed by repeating this first consonant with e before 
the root of the verb, e.g. 

tunrta, Perf. ré-Tuda, 
where of course, if the first letter be an aspirate, the correspond- 
ing smooth mute is prefixed instead of it-($ 18), e.g. 
direw mrepidnka, vw TéOvKa, Ywpéw KExwpnKa. 
Thistaugment is also called Reduplication. The Fulure 3, which 
includes in itself the sense of the Perfect, retains also this aug- 
ment. $ 99. 

Qo. The historical tenses, on the other hand, prefix simply an 
€, which in distinction from the reduplication of the Perfect is 
called simply the Augment; e.g. 

tonto, Imperf. é-rumrov, Aor. é-Tua. 

The Pluperfect also, which unites the historic quality with the 
signification of the Perfect, takes this é before the reduplication 
of the Perfect, e. g. : 
tuntw, Perf. réruda, Plupf. é-rerideu. 

Hence the primary tenses, in respect to increase at the beginning, 
are distinguished from the historical tenses thus: The primary 
take either no augment at all, as the Pres. and Future; or only 
the reduplication, as the Perfect. The historical take the sim- 
ple auginent; and the Plupf. as one of them and in accordance 
with its signification, receives both. 

6. All the augments appear both in the Active, and in the Pass- 
ive and Middle; the simple augment, however, only in the Jn- 
dicative, but the reduplication throughout all the moods and 
tenses. As now the Imperfect and Pluperfect exist only in the 
Indicative, the preceding rule may be expressed thus: 

The reduplication of the Perfect ts retained through all the 
moods and participles; the augment of the Aorist occurs 
only in the Indicative. 

Thus from tvrrw : 
PERF. Térupa, Inf. rerupevat, Part. rerudws 
AOR Go Ne yes 
.€TUITOv, —— TuTrELy, — TuTwv. 
The Fut. 3 conforms here also to the Perfect; see 4 above. 

Note. This rule may be expressed more exactly thus: All that is rE- 

DUPLICATION, or which stands in the place of reduplication, is retained through 


all the mvods and participles ; all that is SIMPLE AUGMENT occurs only in the 
Indicative; comp. { 83. 2, 3. § 84.1. Hence, according to the former part 
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of this rule, we have the irregular reduplication of the Aorist AeAaGoy, Part. 
AcdaGay, etc, § 83. n. 10; while in accordance with the latter part, the i ir- 
reg. Aor. #yayor casts off in the Infin. only the temporal augment, as aya- 
yew, ete. § 85, n. 2—What can here be adduced wby way of exception, 
whether with or without ground, see in the Anom. dyvups and eizeiy, § 114. 


$83. Syllabic Augment, continued. 


1. The preceding paragraph (§ 82. 6) exhibits the syllabic aug- 
ment in its proper and regular shape; the present section treats 
of its deviations and peculiarities. 

2. When a verb Peeue with p, this letter is doubled after the 
€, ©. 2g. 

NTO, li rf. & ov. 
See § 21. 2, and ane axoeptions § in OS this form of the aug- 
ment is then employed in the Perfect and Pluperfect, instead of 
the reduplication, e. g. 
Perf. éppada, Plupf. éppddecv. 


3. When a verb begins with a able consonant, (yf, &, §,) the 
simple augment (é) is alone prefixed both in the Perfect and Plu- 
perfect, instead of the reduplication. E. g. 

Yarrow, Perf. eparxa, Plupf. eye 
Gnyréw, Féw, Pass. Perf. ra éFeopat, Plupf. e£éopunp. 
The same takes place, in most instances, where a verb begins 
with ¢wo consonants; e.g 
Pbelpw, Perf. zBope, Plupf. ép@opewy 
oTrelpw, Pass. Perf. éorrappat, Plupf. eomrapuny 
xtitw, wrucaw, Pass. Perf. éxticpat, érruc 
In all the examples under 2 and 3, the augment of the Perfect 


(and Fut. 3) remains the same in all the moods: 
éppada, Inf. éppadevar: Exricpat, Part. exricpeévos. 

Note 1. The following are exceptions to the last rule, and accord with 

the general rule, i. e. are reduplicated as usual. 

a) Two consonants, of which the first is a mute and the other a liquid, 
i.e. a mute before a liquid; e. g. ypadw yé-ypada ; 80 Ke-xAtpat, TeE- 
aTveuKa, ré-Shaxa, etc. Yet yy assumes only e, and yA, BA are variable ; 
e.g. yuwpifw éyvapiopat, Kat-eyhwrTia pevos, d:-€yAumras and d:ca-yeyAv- 
mrat, BAarre BeBrappat, Braoravw €BXaornxa.* 

b) The Perfects pépynpac and céxrnpac from pydw and xrdopa. But 
the Ionics (and the Attics often, e. g. Plato. Meno 39) write éxrpas. 
All other verbs beginning with py and «r take only e; e. g. eprnpivenca, 
€xrearTio pat, €xrova. 

c) The Perfects wWENTABAL, wénraka, reamrnas, see the Anom. reray- 
wut, wéTopat, Tinto, mrjnoow, § 114; all which however have arisen 
rather by syncope out of old verbs from the root HET. All Perfects 
immediately and regularly derived from ar, have simply e; thus the 
usual Perf. from mrjcow is érmya; and 80 énrdénpat, Erricpas, from 
NTOEW, NTiCTw. 

* It is to be observed, that yy, Wr, BA, belong to those instances of a mute before 

a liquid, which form also in prosody an exception to the general rule (§ 7. 9, 10). 
The other exceptions there adduced, do not here occur ; for 3é3unyas is an instance 
of syncope; see the Anom. 3¢uw, § 114. 
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_ Notr 2. The same kind of augment which now belongs to verbs begin- 
ning with p, probably occurred in the ancient language in verbs beginning 
with other semivowels; hence the two Perfects €upopa and €cavpac; see the 
Anom. pefpopa and gvevw, § 114.—The epic poets, for the sake of the metre, 
double all the liquids, but only in the Imperf. and Aorist ; as €AAaSev, ep- 
pabe.—For eddeice, see the Anom. deioac, § 114. 

Note 3. Some few words beginning with a liquid, take even in the com- 
mon language, instead of the reduplication, the syllable e or ei; e. g. €iAn- 
da. See the Anom. AapBava, Aayxdva, A€éyw, peipopar, and PEQ under eizeiy, 
§ 114. : 

Note 4. Of the ancient reduplication before p, the only instance retained 
is the Homeric pepumopeva, Od. ¢. 59. 

Note 5. In the three verbs BovAopat will, Svvapas can, peAAw am about to 
do, the Attics very commonly increase the syllabic augment by superadding 
the temporal augment ; e. g. ndvvayny instead of édvvayny. Sce the same in 
d7oAavu, § 86. n. 2.—For the syllabic augment before a vowel, see § 84. n. 8. 

Note 6. The augment of the historic tenses is very often omitted in poetry 
by writers not Attic; e. g. Bade for €Bade, Bn tor €8n, yévovro for éyevovro, 
etc. See for the accent, § 103. n. I. 2. In Attic poets this omission is 
rare, and only for the sake of the mctre; sce Herm. ad Eur. Hee. p. 32. 

Note 7. In Attic prose the omission of the simple augment is very com- 
mon in the Pluperfect; as rerupetcay, rérumro, for ererisewray, erérurto; 
Sedies for €Sediec Plat. In other tenses this never happens; except in ypjy, 
see Anom. ypdw $ 114. 

Norte 8. Likewise in the Ionic prose of Herodotus this omission of the 
syllabic augment is never found ; except in the iterative forms so called, in 
axov, oxdunv, § 103. n. II. 1. Yet in the same writer the neglect of the 
temporal augment is very common. See however Hdot. 7. 54. ed. Gaisf. 

NoTE 9. On the other hand, the omission of the regular Reduplication is 
very rare and doubtful. For édexro and the like, see $ 110. 8; and for the 
epic reduplication dec instead of de, see Anom. detoas and deixvupe § 114. 

Note 10. In the epic poets the Aor. 2 (Act. and Mid.) often takes the 
Reduplicatton, which is then retained through all the moods (§ 82. 6, and 
note); e. g. memAryov, AeAabav, memOeiv, Kexapw, heAaBeoOa, etc. In some 
few verbs they prefix, in the Indicative, still further the simple augment, 
as dpalw éenéppadoy; see the Anom. dpafw, and comp. xeAopat and ®ENQ, 
§114.—The Present and Future Act. have such a reduplication in a few 
forms derived from reduplicated tenses, but mostly poetical; see § 111. 


$84. Temporal Augment. 


1. When a verb begins with a vowel, with either the rough or 
smooth breathing, the augment unites itself with this vowel, and 
thus forms with it one long vowel; and this kind of augment, 
which is called temporal (abEnow ypovixn, from ypovos time or 
quantity of syllables), is then the same in @// the Preterites, In 
this way, initial a or e is generally changed into 7, and o into 
@; ©. g. 

ie Impf. qvvov Perf. Arvca Plupf. nvveew 

appote — hpyotov — ‘ipyoxa — pmoKxew 
éxito — nrmilov — HrAmiKa —  ndtTrixew 
Outhéo —— @pticoy — BWpiAnKa — wplArKeEW. 
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In respect to the moods the general rule holds good, § 82. 6. 
Hence in the Aorists, out of the Indicative, after the augment is 
dropped the original vowel reappears, ©. g. 
avi, Aor, ivvca, Subj. avica, Inf. avucat. 
But in the Perfect the lengthened vowel is retained: in all the 
moods, because it stands instead of the reduplication ; 6. g. O4ew 
Perf. @utAnxa, Subj. @uirnro, Inf. ouirnneévat. 

_ 2 The following Ve . 

w have oe éotidw entertain 
€aw permit ii ito ero follow, see 
éhxw draw 6114 eOitw accustom €rropat $114 
‘EAKTO. 5*°° Aloow wind — eprydfouau work, 
change the € into e1, instead of into 7; e. g: Impf. etyov, eioriwy, 
Perf. eipyacpa, etc. See note 4. 

Note 1. See further efAov, Activ, in the Anom. afpéw; also efwOa in the 
Anom. €6, § 114; and the verbs derived from the root ‘EQ, § 108 —The 
following are sometimes wrongly referred hither, viz. era and € éa, see the 
Anom. elrreiy 3 €£o on account of eica, see §$ 108. II; épvw an épwrdw on 
account of efpvea, eipwray, Which forms however belong to the Ionic eipva, 
eipwrdw. 

3. The vowels « and v can be augmented only when they are 
short, and then only by being lengthened; e.g. ‘ixerevo eae 
Med. 971, Aor. ‘ixérevoa ib. 338. And even where the syllable 
18 already long by position, the augment must be made audible 
in the pronunciation; ©. g. loxvw “ioyvov, dpvéw"dpvouv. 

4. Of vowels which are already long in themselves, @ usually 
becomes 77 (no. 1 above); the others, 7, w, ¢, ¥, are wholly inca- 
pable of being augmented ; e.g g. nTTdopan, 

Impf. 7rTepmy, Perf. atrnpat, Plupf. arrnuny. 

5. Verbs beginning with a diphthong admit the augment, 
when the first vowel of the diphthong can be changed in the man- 
ner above specified ; and then if the second vowel be ¢, it is sub- 
scribed ; e.g. 

atte _ ndovy EU OMAL - _ nuyouny : 

aiTew — 7yTOUV C — 7) OV OLKEw — @KOUD. 


But verbs beginning with ov and e neglect the augment wholly, 


é. ’ 

i outdtw — ovtavov: elxw — eixov, el£a, 
with the exception of etxalw, which is augmented only by the 
Attics, and rarely even by them: eixaca, eixacpat, Att. fraca, 
NKAC [Lal —Verbs beginning with ev have sometimes nu and some- 
times ev; as evyopuas, nvyouny and eUXOHMY 5 euploxw, evpeOny, 
very rarely niptbr | 

Nore 2. It is true, in general, that very many verbs remain unchanged, 
in which the augment might produce cacophony or ambiguity. So especially 
some beginning with a, av, ot, with another vowel immediately following, 
QB diw, dnpt, a Si¢opat: avaive, olaxi{a, oda, and some others ; except that 
short a, as in diw, is made long; e. g. Imperf. dioy (long a), avaivero, oldxiCev, 
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ete. But deido follows the general rule, ferdov; and éerain forms érnica 
Hadot. Some others beginning g with ot have no augment, as oivifw, oixoupew, 
oloT pew. 


Note 3. The Ionics (also Herodotus, comp. { 83. n. 8) nd the poets not 
Attic, often omit this augment in all ‘verbs, as well as the syllabic aug- 
ment; e. g. dzeiBero for nueiBero, ewv ns Eloy from €aw, etc. and sometimes 
even in the Perf. and Plupf. Pass. 6. g. dupat, otxnpat, from dire, oikéo, in 
Herodotus.—In verbs beginning with a : the Dorics merely prolong the quan- 
tity into a, and never change the vowel into 7. 


Note 4. The temporal augment unquestionably arose from ‘the contrac- 
tion of the syllabic augment ¢ with the vowel of the verb, e. g. @yw €-ayov 
wyov. Here however the eontraction of ee into n, and of €o into w, deviates 
from the common rule (§ 28. 3. b). Hence, and from the general rule that 
the accent can never go back beyond the augment (§ 103. m. 10), may be 
explained the accent of some compounds, 6. g. in avjrrov from dvanrre. In 
this way sometimes the augment becomes apparent only by the accent ; e. g. 
xabnxw (Fxw), 3 pers. Impf. xa@qxev; and from aneipyw the form dretpye 18 
Imperative, but ametpye is 3 pers. Impf.. 


Note 5. The syllabic augment is in many instances still actually pre- 
served before a vowel. Besides several epic forms, this is found in the 
common language in the following three verbs, which according to the 
general rule above are not susceptible of the temporal augment : 

oben, aovéopat, ovpew 
Imperf. éoOovy, éovovpny, coupouy. 
The same takes place in the verb AFQ, Anom, dyvum, break, hor: éaga, 
etc. to distinguish it from dye lead. 


Note 6. In the Perfect likewise the temporal augment has arisen from 
the €; since in the case of a verb beginning with a vowel the ordinary re- 
duplication was impossible. And this ¢ is still preserved unchanged (in- 
stead of the reduplication) in the verbs already quoted (note 5), as gaya, 
doopat, €avnpa, covpynea, and besides these in | 

 €otxa, €oAmra, €opya 
from efxw, €Arw, épyw, all which once had the Digamma, § 6. n.3. Theo 
in these Perfects comes from changing the vowel of the root (§ 97. 4. ¢), and 
the ¢ is instead of the reduplication ; thus €pyw €-opya (FéFopya) like 8€p- 
xopas dedopxa. 


Note 7. In verbs which have the rough breathing, this kind of temporal 
augment takes it also; e. g. éaAw», eaNwka from ‘AAOQ, see Anom. dXioxo- 
pac; also dydava, Sieopl: 


Note 8. We have seen above ({ 83. n. 5), that the syllabic augment is 
sometimes increased by the temporal; in the same manner the ‘temporal 
augment in the verb dpdw see 18 commonly increased by the syllabic, which 
retains the same breathing, e. g. _Impf. éwpav. For the Pert. éopaxa, see 
the Anom. dpdw $114; and aleo otye, dvotyo. —In the’ epic pocts this takes 
place with some other verbs ; > ©. g. ewvoxdes from oivoyoew, énvdave from dy- 
dave, § 6. n. 3. 


Note 9. When a verb or verbal form begins with eo, the second vovel 
takes the augment. This occurs in the verb copra{w, Impf. éopragor, and 
with the three Perfects mentioned in note 6 when in the Plupf. 

EDKEW, EWATELY, Ewpyety. 
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'§85. Attic Reduplication. 


1. In verbs beginning with a vowel, the reduplication, as we 
have seen, cannot take place; § 84. n.6. But several such, all 
of them radical verbs, have in the Perfect a special Attic Redu- 
plication so called; which consists in repeating the first two let- 
ters of the verb before the temporal augment in the Perfect, the 
initial vowel remaining unchanged ; e. g. 

cryelpeo (iFyEpKa) dy-rFyEpKa, dyiryepuas 

éuéw (jena) €u-nuera 

opurra (dépuxa ep-Opuxan opeopyyyat 

se (@da) 6d-w 
The name Attic reduplication is only technical, and by no means 
implies that in these verbs it is peculiar to the Attics. On the 
contrary, the s¢mple form of these Perfects was in all the dialects 
nearly obsolete, in some instances directly not Attic; see the 
anom. aipew, ayw, § 114. 

2. This form prefers a short vowel in the third syllable; and 
therefore exchanges the long vowels for the short stem-vowel 
which lies at the basis of the verb; $92.4, 9. E.g. in arcida, 
Perf. dAnduha, dAnAypas; in eicoua: Perf. adxnxoa. 


Note 1. Even from épei8o, which commonly makes épypecopar, Homer 
could form épnpedara: by such a change ; see § 103. n.1V.4. The temporal 
augment of the second syllable sometimes falls away in the epic poets on 
account of the metre, e. g. épépirro, apapvia, from épeimw, APQ. 

Note 2. The verbs in which this form was more or less in common use, 
and which therefore are mostly inserted in the list of anomalous verbs 
(3 114), are: dyeipw, dxovw, drei, drew, dpdw, éyeipa, eAéyxw, Eivow, Epew, 
€peixe, O(w, Gpurro. Besides these there are also quite a number of Perfects 
of this kind, some of'them in current use, whose simple Present forms, 
from which ‘they were regularly derived, are lost; see the Anom. apapi- 
oxo, Epxopat, eoGia, édkavyw, GAAupE, Suvi pepe, § 114.—Other peculiarities 
in this reduplication, and some single poetic forms, see in the Anom. aipéw, 
Eyeipa, Exo, Nuva, olyopat, 6pde,, Spvupi, ete. § 114. 

3. The Pluperfect sometimes prefixes to this reduplication a 
new temporal augment; thus commonly in axnxoa nenxoew.* 
In most other instances this is omitted ; comp. § 83. n. 7. 


Nore 3. In some verbs which fall under this section (comp. § 83. n. 10), 
the Aor. 2 has in the poets a reduplication which corresponds to that of the 
Perfect ; except that here the temporal augment has the first place, e. g. 

APQ Perf. dpapa (lon. dpnpa) Aor. #papoyv. 
So also #xaxov, wpoper, and some other forms (see marg. note). In the com- 
mon language the verb dyw has this Aorist, 7#yayov; seein §114.¢ This 
reduplication remains in the other moods, which then cast off only the 
temporal augment; e. g. dpdpy, axayeiv, ayayov. See § 82. n. 


* So the epic forms hAfAaro, jphperoro, wpdper; see § 114. 

+ Grammarians have commonly explained the epic forms fpapev, Spope, as Per- 
fects, by metathesis for &pnpa, Spwpa. But this is contradicted not only by their 
undeniable aorist signification, but also by forms like 3 Plur. &papov for #papov, Part. 
épapéy, and by the analogy of the similar ROHR byayeiv, dxaxeiv, dwapeiy, dAaA- 
xety, and éveyxeiy; see Anom. § 114. 
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Notre 4. A very peculiar reduplication of the Aorist at the end of the 
word, occurs in the epic poets in 
épixa, Aor. npuKakoy, epuxaxeety for -etv, 
and in the same manner in evinrw, nvimame; see in § 114. 


$86. Augment of Compound Verbs. 


1. In compound Verbs the following rules hold good. When 
the Verb is compounded with a Preposition, but so that this first 
happens in the verb itself (oose composition § 121), it takes the 
augment and reduplication between the two, i.e. after the prep- 
osition. Wherever two vowels would thus come together, the 
vowel of the preposition is edided, except in 7rept and wpo. On 
the other hand, prepositions ending in a consonant, which may 
have been changed before the Present for the sake of euphony, 
reappear in their original shape before the vowel of the augment. 
We may therefore always first construct the form from the sim- 
ple verb, and then prefix the preposition. KE. g. 

mT poopEepw, Tpoa-Epepov OUVANEYW, TUV-ENEYOV 
ATOOUW, ATT-EOUTA, ATTO-O€OUKA, GTr-EdEOUKELV 
CUPPuTTTW, TUV-EppaTTOv* ATANNATTW, aTr-nANATTOV 
eudua, ev-épupr, eu-méduxa, €v-eTrepvKe 
TepiBarrA(w, wept-EBarAov* mpoBaiww, Tpo-éBatvov. 
In the moods of the Aorist, after the augment is dropped, the 
preposition of course takes again the same form as in the Present: 
avAreyo, Aor. cuvédeEa, Subj. ovr é£e, Inf. cvrr€£ae 

aT0ovw, . — amrédvoa, — amoovcw, — aTrodvaa 

exreira@, — é&éMitrov, — éxrAlTw, — éxduTreiv. § 26. 6. 

2. If however the compound is formed from a word already 
compounded, usually a Substantive or Adjective (close composi- 
tion § 121), then, whether the first part of the compound is a 
preposition or not, and whether the last part is like a simple verb 
or not, the augment regularly stands first. E.g. 

évavtioowat (from évavrios) Impf. nvarriovpnv 

avriBoréw (from avtiBorn) — nvtTiBorovv 

HeNoTrovéw (from pedor7rotos) eweXoTrolouy, pemeNOTrOINKA. 
So too adpovéw nhpovovy, oixodopéw @xodounoa; also such as have 
the first part a preposition: €uzredow, ériotapat (see § 114), av- 
TUWLKEW, Tappnotatoyat. See n. 3. 

3. Verbs compounded with the adverb ev, and the inseparable 
particle dvc-, (although belonging to no. 2,) often take the tempo- 
ral augment in the middle, e. g. | 

EVEpyeTEeW, EUNpyéeTouv: Sucapertéw, Suonpécrour. 
When however these particles are followed by an immutable vow- 
el or by a consonant, they take the augment at the beginning, e. g. 
~ §ucwtréw, ebvew@ouy: evdoxipéew, nvdoxijovv 


dvaTuyéw, edvotvynoa, SebveTiynKa. 
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But compounds with ev, in such cases, more commonly omit the 
augment ; as evdpalvero, evoryouyny ; ‘and also evepyétour, § 84. 5. 

Note 1. The preposition mpé often makes with the syllabic augment a 
crasis, €. Z. mpoemepa mpovrepuwa, see § 120. n. 7. 

Note 2. Some compounds belonging under no. 1, the simple forms of 
which are found only in the dialects or poets, so that the former may al- 
most be regarded as simple verbs, take the augment before the preposition : 
e.g exdbevdor, éxabiCov, npiovy (from adinus). Still, this cannot be regarded 
as a general rule; for in the best writers we find also xa@nvudov; and other 
verbs. as efera(w, amavraw, mpocdoxdw, droAavw, whose simple forms are 
likewise not in use, nevertheless always take the augment in the middle. 
From amoAavw we find not only dréAavoy, but sometimes also amnAavoy with 
double augment, $ 83.n.5. See too duméyw under €yw § 114; also audcer- 
vups and xa@nuac § 108. 

Note 3. Although, according to the above general principle, all close 
compounds should have the augment at the beginning; yet (as in the case 
of those with ed and gvc-) in those especially whose first part is a preposi- 
tion, both custom and euphony very often occasion a deviation from the 
rule; so that these words also commonly have the augment after the prep- 
osition, just as if they were first compounded in the verb itself. So in 
Homer, avreBodnoe.* In Attic writers we find quite a number of such verbs 
every where so employed, of which some of the more frequent are: 

éxrAnoalw, eynapuala, eyxetpew, eyyetpila, émiyetpew, emtOupew, evOvpéopas, 

mpoOvpeopat, eurrodifw, eupavilw, émiBarevw, émtndevw, xatryopéw, mpo- 

Levéw, mpodnrevo, cuvepyew, Uromrevo. 
Hence: ¢£exAngiacay, éverwpiatov, auvnpyour, emtrerndevxa, xatnydpovy, etc. 
although they all are derived from éxxAnoia, éyxa@p.ov, katyyopos, ete. So 
énmodayp to trade (from éproAn wares) has indeed commonly numrdAnaa, -nxa ; 
but Lucian has éurendAnxa, and Isxus everdAnoay. Even mapavopew (de- 
rived from srapd-vopos, and hence Perf. usually mapavevdpunxa) forms Impt. 
mapnvopour, Aor. sapnvopnaa, as if from map-avopew ; although this was cer- 
tainly not its origin; comp. n. 4. Also eyyvaw to give in pledge has both 
forms : wyyinoa, myyunxa, and éveyunoa,t eyyeyunxa. 

Note 4. The following verbs commonly take the augment tn both places 
at once, viz. dvop@0 nvwapbovy, €voxr€w nvaxAnoa, avéyopat nvetxdouny, 
mapotvety mexapovnxa. Still more anomalous is this in the verbs éca- 
coveiv, Scacrav,—oedinxdyyxa, xaredintnoa, (or also with simple augm. diy- 
moa, dinxovovpny,) since these come from d:dxovos, diarra, where the a begins 
no new word. In these words common usage has been led astray as in 
napavopew. by the mere semblance of composition. , 

NoTE 5. Of compounds, whose first part is a noun, we find the anomalous 
reduplication in the middle only in immorpopew, Pert. immorerpopnxa in Ly- 
curgus; probably because it could receive no audible augment at the be- 
ginning. 


\ 


ConJUGATION BY ENDINGS, ETC. 


} 87. Inflection by Number and Person.—Union Vowel. 


1. In the Greek verb, as in the substantive, there are three 
Numbers, both in the Active and Passive; consequently each 


#* But see Leal. I. 63. 13. 

t The reading eveyytwv, eveyyincer, is now rejected by Bekker from the texts.” 
On the other hand, forms wholly without augment (éyyunnes, eyyvicato) are cited ; 
Alusf. Sprachl. § 86. n. 5. - 
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tense has strictly 2énxe personal endings. In the tenscs of the 
Active, however, the 1 pers. Dual is wanting, that is, it does not 
differ from the Plural. | 

2. In Greek, as in Latin, there is a peculiar active inflection 
of the persons, which the tenses of the Active follow; and also a 
peculiar passive inflection of the same, which is followed by the 
tenses of the Passive (and Middle). The Passive Aorists alone 
follow the active inflection. 

3. In both the Active and Passive, the inflection of the person- 
al endings of the primary tenses differs in an analogous manner 
from that of the histortcal tenses. All this appears from the fol- 
lowing table; which applies to all tenses without exception. 


Active Form. | Passive Form. 
Primary Tenses. 

1 2 #3 1 ye 3 
Sing, | — S — pas (caz) Tat 
Dual. wanting TOV TOY — peOov = eGov aGov 
Plur. pe = TEC, Ob |pcda soe vTas 

t Historical Tenses. — 

Sing. —  $§ _ pny (co) To 
Dual. =| wanting = toy = Thv pcOov aGov a6Ony 
Plur, =| wey TE y or cay peOa, abe yTo 


4. Herewith is connected the theory of the Union Vowel, so 
called. By this is meant that letter by which the above endings 
are united with the stem. Thus in Ava, Pres. (stem Av) 1 pers. 
Plur. Av-o-wev, 2 pers. Plur. \w-e-re; Aor. (stem éAvo) 3 pers. Dual 
éduo-a-Tnv. Here o, €, a, are union vowels. 

5. The rule is, that all the tenses of the verb, excepting the 
Perfect and Pluperfect Passive, and the irregular flexion of 
Verbs in ws, append the above endings to their stem by means 
_of a union vowel. The manner in which this is done, and what 

union vowels each tense and each mood requires, may best be 
learned from the paradigms; because of the varicty and changes 
of these vowels even in a single tense. They are eight in all, viz. 
five simple vowels, a, ¢, 7, 0, #, and four diphthongs, az, et, 04, 7.* 

Note 1. Thus, for example, the ending -pey of 1 Plur. Act. is con- 
nected with the stem of the Present, Future, etc. by 0, as Aveo-pev, Avo-0- 
pey; with that of the Aor. 1 and Perf. by a, as eAvo-a-pev, AeAUK-a-pey ; 
with that of the Plupf. by ec, as eAeAvK-et-pey; With that of the Aor. 1 Pass. 
by n, a8 €Av6-n-pev; with that of every Subjunct. by o, as Av-w-pey; with 
that of the Opt. Pres. ete. by o1, as Av-ot-pev; and with that of the Opt. Aor. 
by at, a8 Avo-at-yvev.—From these examples it is quite apparent, that the 
person is suflicicntly known by the mere ending (pev) ; but that in order to 
mark the tense and mood the union vowel does not of itself suffice; inas- 


much as thero are changes in the stem of the verb, which will be explained 
farther on. 





* The diphthong ov does not belong here; since Pres. 3 Plur. Av-ov-ox is for 
Ab-o-vou; see n. 3. 
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Note 2. The endings of the 1 and 3 pers. Sing. Act. are not given in the 
above table; because in most instances these have no consonant in the 
termination, but only in a certain sense the union vowel alone ;* which 
moreover is very different in the different tenses. Compare e. g. 1 Av-a, 
3 Av-es, With &Avo-a, Avo-e. Nevertheless in the greater part of the forms 
of the historical tenses, the first person has a fixed », as €Av-o-y, EAcAUK-€6-y; 
and the third person, when its vowel is ¢, takes the movable »y, as €Av-ey or 
e. In the less frequent conjugation in yz, both these persons have in the 
Present an ending wholly peculiar, viz. ps, ot. § 106. 


- Note 3. The 3 pers. Plur. ended originally in wre (Lat. nt) ; hence the 


long vowel before the usual ending at, according to $25.4. See too § 103. 
V. 4. . 


Nowe 4. The endings oa: and go of the 2 pers. Passtve are to be noted 
merely as being the original forms; since in most of the tenses, except 
where there is no union vowel (see ‘5 above), the o and union vowel are 
dropped, and then the Attics contract ; as rimrecat, rumrg. See the details 
in § 103. III. , 
Norte 5. In regard to the peculiarities by which the historical tenses are 
distinguished from the primary ones, we must take care not to overlook in 
the above table the following points especially :f 
a. One characteristic, which runs through the whole of.the Active and 
Passive forms, is, that the 3 pers. Dual, which in the primary tenses is 
always of the same form as the 2 pers. (e. g. Pres. rumrerov, rurreroy, 
Pass. rumrecOov, rumrecOor,) in the historical tenses always ends in nv; 
e. g. Impf. 2 éerumreroy, 3 érumrerny, Pass. 2 érinrecOov, 3 érumréaOny. 

b. In the Active, the 3 pers. Plur. which in the primary tenses always 
ends in ot with the movable v (ovow, act, or ovat, act), terminates al- 
ways in the historical tenses in a fixed »; as oy, ay, esoav, noav. 

c. In the Passive, on the contrary, the two classes of tenses differ through- 

out the whole Singular, and in all third persons Plural. 

Note 6. That the Dual, as being an ancicnt Plural, has sometimes in 
the poets, and particularly in verbs, a plural signification, has been already 
mentioned, $ 33. n. 4; sce also § 129. 6, and n. 7. 

Note 7. In respect to the Dual-endings oy and ny there is also some un- 
certainty. Thus, several times in Homer the ending -oy stands as 3 Dual 
of an historical tense (e. g. I]. x. 364 dtwxerov; v. 346 erevyerov) ; while the 
ending -ny appears as 2 Dual of an historical tense, not only in the poets 
(Soph. OT. 1511 etyérny), but also in Plato; see Ausf. Sprachl. § 87. n. 2, 
and comp. § 103. m. 27. 


§ 88. Conjugation by Moods and Participles. 


1. The Greek language is richer than others in Moods and Par- 
ticiples. Except the Imperfect and Pluperfect, all the tenses 
can form moods. But of the Future the Subjunct. and Imperat. 
are wanting; and in the Perfect the Subj. Opt. and Imperat. are 
seldom used; $137. n. 12. Hence in every Present, Perfect (1 
and 2), and Aorist (1 and 2), there are, besides the Indicative, 


* Although in such instances there is strictly nothing to unite, yet this vowel is 
essentially the same with the union vowel, and therefore fal]s away in such forma- 
tions as have no union vowel; compare e. g. from r{@nuz, 3 Sing. Impf. érién, where 
n belongs to the stem. § 107. y 

t All these differences are of use in the epic poets, where it is often the case, 
when the augment has been omitted (§§ 83, 84, notes), that they alone serve to 
point out the tense. — 
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also the Subjunctive, Optative, Imperative, Infinitive, and Par- 
ticiple. 

3. The Optative is so called as expressing in general a desire 
or wish; but it is used nevertheless in very many other senses. 
The details are given in the Syntax; and we only remark here, 
that its signification corresponds almost wholly to that of the Lat- 
in Imperfect and Pluperfect of the Subjunctive, a tense which 
is wanting in Greek; or to that of the English Potential mood. 

3. The ‘inflection of the Subjunctive and Optative by persons 
is included in the above table ($ 87); and the following is here 
the rule: 

In the Subjunctive of all tenses the Asien of the primary 
tenses every where forms the basis; in the Optative, that 
of the historical tenses. 

Hence, in the preceding table (§ 87), the upper series contains 
likewise the personal endings of all Subjunctives; and the lower 
one, those of all Optatives. Further, the Subjunctive and Opta- 
tive have also their peculiar union vowels; by which they are 
distinguished from each other on the one hand, and from the In- 
dicative on the other. These are hence appropriately called mood 
vowels. : 

4. The peculiar union or mood vowels of the Subjunctive are 
nando. ‘The following is then the rule: 

The flexion of all Subjunctives follows throughout that of the 

Subjunctive Present. 
The Subjunctive of the Present is formed from the Indic. Pres. 
as follows: 

Where the Indicative has 0, ov, w, the Subjunctive has o. 

Where the Indicative has e¢, et, n, the Subjunctive has n or 7. 
Hence, in full, the endings of all Subjunctives are: 

AcT. ® 98 93— TOV NTOV; wyev NTE wor(V) 

Pass. wat 9 ntat; wpcOov nobov nobov; wpcba noble wat. 

®. The characteristic letter of the Optative is t, which forms 
a diphthong with the preceding vowel, whether union vowel or 
that of the stem; and this diphthong then remains before a// the 
personal endings. Thus in the regular verb we have the follow- 
ing : 

ot, in Opt. Pres. and in all Optatives which follow the same ; 
and these are by far the greater part. 

at, in Opt. Aor. 1 Act. and Mid. 

et, in Opt. Aor. 1 and 2 Pass. 

To these are added in the first person of the Active the endings 
we and yp (e.g. TUTTouut, TUpBPeinv) ; and in the latter this m with 
the diphthong remains in all the other endings, as ecny, eins, etn, 
etnoav, etc. In the Passive, the diphthong stands directly 
before the historical endings; as rumrroi-pnp, rrraipeba, TOei-TO, 
ete. 
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6. The Imperative has a second and third person in all the 
numbers. Its endings in all the tenses are as follows : 
2 3 2 3 2 3 
Act. S...,70 OD. rov, tov P.te, twcay or vrov. 
Pass. 8S. (ao), aOw D. cOov, cAwv P. cbc, cAwoay or cbwr. 


7. The Infinitive has the following endings : 
Act. ety or vas or at 
Pass. o8az. 


8. All Participles are declined as adjectives of three endings ; 
the feminine therefore always follows Dec. I. (§ 59. 2.) The 
masculine of the Active has in the Gen. vros, whence in the 
Nom. comes ¢ or y, and in the Fem. aa, thus: | 

WV OF ous, ovca, ov, G. ovTos as, aoa, av, G. avtos 
ews, evoa, ev, G. evros vs, Uoa, Uv, G. uVToS. 
From these forms the Participle of the Perfect Active deviates 
entirely ; and has always ' 
WS, via, os, Ge. OTOS. 
Lhe mode of declining this Participle, see in § 103, after ture. 
—The Participles of the Passive all end in 
HEVOS, 1, OV. 
That of the Pass. Perf. has the same endings with different accent : 
PEVOS, 7, pévov. 

Norte. Ania the modifications, which many of the above endings receive 
in their application, we must particularly not overlook their contraction; 
not only in the proper contract verbs, but more especially in certain parts 


of the ordinary conjugation, where a eontraction lies at the foundation ; 
see § 95. fet and 103. n. I. 3. 


§ 89. Conjugation by Active, Passive, and Middle. 


1. The idea of the Passive may be presupposed as known. 
The Middle is strictly only a modification of the passive idea ; 
and ought not therefore, as its form also shows (no. 3), to be sep- 
arated trom the Passive as a distinct voice. Its primary signifi- 
cation is reflexive ; just as in Lat. versor can signify, not only I 
am turned, but also J turn myself. ‘That is, the state or condi- 
tion which I suffer, is produced or proceeds from myself and not 
trom others. See more in § 135. 

2. If now we change the first persons of the Indicative in the 
six active tenses into the corresponding passive forms, we obtain 
a Passive, which indeed is by no means the one adopted in gram- 
inar, but which therefore we may name the original or natural 
Passive. 


Active Passive Active Passive 
Pres. w  —— Opa Fut.) 7 — cone 
Impf. ov — ony +} > — odpat 
Perf. a, xa — pra Aor. $7 — oaeny. 
Plupf. ew, xew pny ov — ony 
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3. Of this natural Passive the Present and Imperfect, Perfect 
and Pluperfect, include in themselves the Middle signification 
also, and should therefore strictly be called Passive-Middle. 
But in the Aorist and Future, the above naturally Passive-form 
is regularly only Middle; while for the real Passive these two 
tenses have a special form, in which there is this peculiarity, 
viz. that the Aorist, notwithstanding its passive signification, as- 
sumes in its flexion of numbers and persons the Active form 
(Snv and nv); while the Future, although made by lengthening 
this Aorist, returns again to the Passive-form (S7jcouat and nao- 
pat). Hence the twofold form of the Future and Aorist in all 
the three voices of the verb: 


Active Passive ‘ Middle 


Fut ow Synocomat copat 
‘lo OC Opae oupaL 
oa Sv oduny 

Aor. ov nv oun 


Note 1. That the Aor. Pass. in $nv or nv often has also a Middle signifi- 
cation, i. e. the Pass. Deponents so called, see in § 113. 


Note 2. The ancient Greek grammarians had in their system a distinct 
Perfect and Pluperfect Middle. But these were nothing more than the Perf. 
2 and Plupf. 2, so called; see $97. As some of thse second Perfects take 
an intransitive signification, while the Present is transitive ({ 113. n. 3), 
they placed these forms in the Middle, in order thus to supply the tenses 
which seemed to be wanting. Modern grammar has abandoned this wrong 
method. 


$90. Conjugation by Tenses. 


1. A portion of the tenses of the Greek verb appear in a two- 
fold form, distinguished in grammar by the numbers 1 and 2; 
but without any difference of signification. ‘lhe twofold form 
of the Perfect is found only in the Active ({ 89. n. 2); that of 
the Future and Aorist in the Active, Passive, and Middle. 

2. Besides these, the Passive has still a Third Future (Fut. 
3), called also the Paulopost-future, which takes the reduplica- 
tion of the Perfect; see $§ 99, 138. : 

3. We now distribute all these ordinary Greek tenses under 
the three forms, called, according to the division in the preceding 
. section, the Active, Passive, and Middle Forms, or also Voices. 


Nore. In the following table are given only the augments and the end- 
ings of the first person Sing. Indic. as they are appended to the stem of the 
verb, whether pure or impure. The longer stroke or dash stands for the 
proper stem of the tense; the smaller one or hyphen at the beginning, for 
the first letter repeated in the augment. The rough breathing over the 
termination, signifies that the preceding consonant is to be aspirated. 
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Active. , Passive. Middle. 
Pres. —w@ — O"at 
Impf. €— ov | é=— Ouny 
Perf. 1. -€—( OF KA | pat 
Plupf. 1. €-e—- éwy Or KEL €-€ — pnV 
Perf. 2. --—a 
Plupf. 2. €-€— ety 
Fut. 1. —<7ow — Syoopat — Topas 
Aor. 1. é—oca é—Snv €— capnv 
Fut. 2. — —o —noopmat — ovpas 
Aor, 2. € — ov é€—ny é— oumv 
Fut. 3. l wanting | €——copae  - wanting 


‘ 


$91. Characteristic. 


1. That letter which immediately precedes the chief vowel of 
the tense-ending, is called the Characteristic, the distinguishing 
letter, of that tense. Thus, according to the preceding table, a 
is the characteristic of the Fut. 1, and of the Aor. 1; Act. and 
Middle. | 

2. Especially, that letter which stands at the end of the stem 
of the verb, after casting off all that belongs to flexion and end- 
ing, is called the Characteristic of the Verb. Thus, if the o of 
the Pres. be dropped, the last letter, (whether consonant, vowel, 
diphthong, or double letter,) is the characteristic; e.g. in Aéy-w 
the y, in dovev-w the ev, in dpyw the xy, in &y-e the yf, in aif-w 
the &. 


Nore 1. It should here be noted, that in most cases where the of the 
Pres. is preceded by two consonants, the characteristic ot the verb cannot 
be found in this way. Thus in rimroa, rdoce, réxvw, the learner must not 
suppose r, o, v, to be the characteristic. 

3. All that remains in the Present, after dropping the o, is the 
Stem of the Verb; thus déy from Aéyo, tra from tidw, avk 
from avéw, apy from apye. 

Note 2. That the stem in the Present is often inpure, e.g. in verbs with 
two consonants before the ending, we shall immediately shew.—Further. 
the distinction pointed out between the etymological root of a word, and the 
stem or root of flexion (§ 39. n. 1), holds good also here in the verb; e. g. 
tia, root rez, stem ripa. 

4. From the different characteristics are derived the different 
names of verbs. E.g. | 

a) Verba pura, pure Verbs, are those in which of the Pres. 

is preceded by a vowel or diphthong, i. e. which have a vowel 
or diphthong for their characteristic; as fovevm, § 28. 1.— 
Among them, those which have a, ¢, 0, as their characteris- 
tic, admit of contraction in the Pres. and Impf. Act. and Pass. 
and are called Verbs contract, Verba contracta, as Tipdw. 
$105. | 
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b) Verba liquida, liquid Verbs, or Verbs Xuvp, are those which 
have as their characteristic the letters 0, yw, v, pj} as wéva; 
see § 101. : : 

c) Verba muta, mute Verbs, are all those which have any 
other consonant, or a double consonant, as their characteris- 
tic; 6g. Aeyo, Tdoow, avéw. 

Note 3. For barytone Verbs, so called, see § 103. 2.—Another classifica- 

tion of verbs see in $ 100 a. 


§ 92. Double Themes. 


1. In Greek, as in other languages, the Present is assumed as 
the principal tense, from which grammarians set out in order to 
form the other tenses. 

2. In many verbs, however, the stem of the Present differs 
more or less from that which appears in the other tenses. It 
must therefore be determined, which form of the stem is the 
primitive one. 

3. In a portion of these verbs, this difference consists solely in 
the interchange of the three short vowels, ¢, dé, 0. In such it is 
most natural to assume the vowel of the Present as the stem- 
vowel, and the changes in the other forms as alternation ($ 27. 
1); e.g. in tpého, érpadny, térpopa; or in Engl. beget, begat, 
begotten; Germ. sterben, starb, gestorben. 

_ 4. In many other verbs, the stem of the Present is longer and 
fuller ; sometimes because of long vowels and diphthongs ; some- 
times because it has more or different consonants; e. g. NedTw 
EXitrov, THKwW éTaKNY, BadrAW EBarov, TUTTW éTUTrNY, Tagow eTUYNDV. 
Sometimes the Present exhibits a still greater diffcrence, and has 
even another syllable; e.g. Pres. Xau8avw, where the stem is 
AapwBav; while other tenses, as €XaSov, ArYouas, contain only 
the stem AaB, AnB. 

5. Since now it is more natural and easy to assume the sim- 

pler form of the stem as the primitive one; and yet the uni- 
formity of grammatical procedure would be interrupted, if the 

‘Present in such verbs were formed from other tenses; Gramma- 
rians have introduced the expedient of assuming, along with the 
usual Present, another old or obsolete form made by appending 
the ending w to the simpler or primitive stem.* Such assumed 
Present-forms are then usually printed in a different type and 
without accent; e.g. for édaBov, Ampouar: AABN, AHBN. 
See § 114. 2. | | 

6. Every form of the Present, whether usual or not, which is 
thus made the foundation upon which the other parts of a verb 


* Such unusual Present-forms have actually been preserved in some verbs by 
the poets; e.g. BAdBw and BAdwrw, Alroua and Aiccoua, dpupw and Spixre, dpvxw 
and dptoces. 
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are built, is called a Theme, Sé€ua, i. e. something set or placed. A 
verb in which another Present must thus be assumed along with 
the usual one, is said to have a double or sometimes a threefold 
theme; e.g. trurtw TTTIN. The characteristic of the simplest 
theme is called the simple characteristic, in distinction from 
other forms in which it is less easy to be recognized ; e. g. TUTT-w, 
éru7r-ov, simple char. 7. The stem or root of the simplest theme 
is called the simple stem; e.g. TTH from tvrrw. 

7. This plurality of forms in one and the same verb, is strictly 
an anomaly; and hence the catalogue of anomalous verbs given 
below ($ 114) consists mostly of verbs of this sort. Still, many 
such Present-forms, especially where the characteristic appears 
only as strengthened, or the primitive vowel only as lengthened, 
are reckoned as ordinary verbs. 

8. Among these last are especially those mute verbs, Verba 
muta (§ 91. 4), in which the simple characteristic is strengthen- 
ed in the Present. They may be divided into three classes: 

1) In verbs ending in 7rra, the 7 is an addition for strength, 

and the simple characteristic is one of the labials or P-sounds, 
B, 1, (8 20); e.g. 

KpuTrT® TUTTO aTTW 

KPTB2Q TTIIN PAN. - 

2) Most verbs in oo or 77 have as the simple characteristic 

one of the palatals, y, x, v; e.g. = 
Tpacow, dplccw Bioow 
‘ WPATQ PIKN BHXN. 
But some have also the linguals; see notes 2, 3, 4. 

3) Most verbs with fin the Present have 6 as the simple char- 

acteristic ; e.g. 
¢patw PPAAN, df OAN. 
But several have y; e.g. 
_ kpavm KPAT I. 

9. To the above verbs may be added those, in which the 
strengthening in the Present consists almost wholly in the quan- 
lily, viz. | 

1) Verbs in which the simple characteristic is doubled in the 
Present ; which in the common language occurs only with 
r; e.g. BdddrAw EBarov, oTEAAW OTEAD ETTAANY. 

2) Those in which the Present has a long vowel or diphthong 
instead of the short vowel of other tenses; e.g. daivw havo 
meparyKa, Thxw THEW ETaxny, pevyw gevkw Epvyov, AelTTHW 
Neuro Edtrov.* ; 

10. All these verbs retain the fuller form and the strengthened 





* It is a current expression in Grammar, that e. g. the verb Aelww in Aor. 2 
shortens « into But this is only for convenience: and is the same as if in nouns 
the Nom. were to be made the basis, although the primitive stem is often first 
known only from the other cases; e. g. xrels, xrevds. 
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characteristic only in the Present and Imperfect of the Active 
and Passive; while all the other tenses come from the simpler 
theme. It is therefore strictly ungrammatical, when, for the 
sake of brevity, we say, that e.g. in in Tipe, Tu7reis, etc. the r of 
_ the Pres. rérrw has been dropped ; or, that before the o in ¢pacw 
(Fut. of dpafw) not the simple characteristic 6, but & has fallen 
away. See the last marginal note. 

11. Meantime, what letter in each case is the simple charac- 
teristic in the mute verbs mentioned above in no. 8, cannot be 
definitely specified, except in such as have the second form of 
tenses, 1.¢e. those forms in which (according to 4 93) the simple 
characteristic appears unchanged. As to other mute verbs, which 
have only the first form of tenses so called (§ 93), it is sufficient 
to know, whether the simple characteristic is a labial, lingual, or 
palatal, (a 7’, P, or K-sound,) as will be seen from the formation 
of the tenses, $ 95 sq. 


- Note 1. In Verbs in aro, the characteristic is always a labial or P-sound: 
see 8 above. But only the following among these form tenses with a sim- 
ple characteristic : 

a. Branre, xpurrw, With simple char. 8. 

b. rurro, xémrw, kAerrw, With simple char, a. 

c. Barro, pinta, Ianto, cxanto, pirro, Ipyrrw, with simple char. ¢. 


Note 2. Verbs in gow (rrw) have for their characteristic for the most 
part a palatal or lingual, e. g. 

A) Of those with a palatal or K-sound only the following form the second 
tenses with a simple characteristic : 

a. addoow, pdoow, mpdcow, Tdcow, dpdocw, odharro, myooe, TANTCW, 
opvocw, with simple char. y. 

b. dpicoe, with simple char. x. See also anom. mrncow § 114. 

ec. In Byoow (no. 8. 2 above) y is given as the simple characteristic ; but 
only by conjecture, because Bné cough has Gen. Bnyés.* 

B) Others follow the analocy of verbs in ¢», and have a lingual or T- 
sound for their simple characteristic, v1Z. 

gtrAaCTw, Tacow, Triccw, BArITTe, Bpdace, indcoe, éperow, KOpUTo@, Aic- 
copa; thus Fut. mAdoa, etc. 

Of all these the simple characteristic | is strictly known only in Niaoo: 
pa, viz. rT; for in mAaoow and Kopurow we can only infer a 9 from 
forms hke invordabos baker, potter, xépus G. Kdpudost helmet, and the 
single xexopvOpevos in Homer. 


Note 3. Of verbs in ¢w, the greater part and especially all derivatives, 
have for their characteristic a lingual: others, a palatal. 
A) Of those with a lingual or 1’ sound, only a few form tenses with the 
simple characteristic, viz. 


dw, ppdlw, xaCopuat, eCouar, ye(o, with simple char. 8. 





* Such inferences nevertheless are not always certain; since the letter of the 
stem is often changed i in such derivatives without apparent cause; e.g. Aor. Pass. 
éxpvBnv, Adv. xpipa, Adj. xpéqios. From these and like examples, we see that the 
leading letter was by no means in all cases so fixed, as not sometimes to vary be- 
tween several kindred ones. Compare in English youngster, younger ; cleave, cleft ; 
rive, rift ; speak, speech, ete. 

i See the preceding marginal note. 
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B) Several following the analogy of verbs in gow, have a palatal or K- 

sound, viz. 

a. All those which signify a cry, call, sound; as xpd{o, orevd{w, rpifo, 

oipalw, ddadadfa, etc, 

b. Some others, a8 ord{w, orifa, ompifa, cpio, paorifo.* 

c. In three the characteristic is a double palatal, yy, viz. 

mialw, rato, cahrifa ; thus Fut. rAay£a, etc. 
Of all these (a, b, c), in only a few does the simple characteristic 
actually appear, viz. 
Tpive, Kpata, with y; xAd{w, with yy, 

e€. g. rerpiya, xéxpaya, xéxdayya. In orafw, pacri{w, and others, the 
simple characteristic y Ag ia itself only from the derived forms of 
nouns, a8 oraywy, pdorit, G. yos, etc. See the last marginal note but 
one. 7 

Note 4. Some verbs in cow and (@ fluctuate between a lingual and 
palatal as their characteristic, having sometimes one and sometimes the 
other; see the following in Anom. verbs, § 114: 

dpra{e, Bacrd{o, vvord{o, waite, yacow, apiece. 

Note 5. Some verbs have in the Present both ¢ and rr, but follow in the 
other tenses only one of these two modes of formation ; so especially ogar- 
rw or odalo slaughter, F. cddga, etc. Also dppdf{w or dpyérrw adapt, F. 
dppoca, ete. 

Norte 6. It cannot be too often repeated, that all which we have hitherto 
said, regards not etymological verity, but only grammatical analogy. When, 
for instance, on the one hand, it would be difficult to explain such forma- 
tions as mpdocw wénpaya, eddtw rAdy£o, without assuming a more ancient 
theme ; it would be absurd, on the other hand, to assume in respect to such 
derived verbs as aAAdgoo, ’ ywpita, that an actual ancient form in y%, dw, 
_ had really existed; although in the former we find the Aor. 2 Pass. adAa- 

vat, and in the latter the Ion. 3 Pl. Perf. Pass. xexwpidara. It is mani- 
hes rather, that after an analogy had once become current in the language, 
in respect to certain verbs, it was again followed in the formation of cer- 
tain other verbs. But it is here impossible to draw the proper limits; at 
least this would only serve to render the grammar more complex, without 
any corresponding advantage. 

Note 7. The Doric dialect, in verbs which commonly have a lingual for 
their characteristic, assumes ‘in some tenses a palatal. This is more fully 
exhibited in § 95. n. 2. 


§ 93. ForRMATION OF THE TENSES. 


1. All the tenses of the Greek verb fall naturally under three 
divisions in respect to their mutual relation to each other; the 
Perf. and Plupf. Pass. being reckoned as first tenses. The fol- 
lowing three series may be readily retained in MEINOTY 9 | 

I. Present and Imperfect, Act. and Pass. 
It All first Tenses, with Fut. 3: 
Fut. and Aor. 1, Act. and Mid. 
Perf. and Pluperf.1, Act. with Perf. and Pluperf. Pass. 
and Fut. 3. 
Aor. and Fut. 1, Pass. 


* In many it was probably only the effort to avoid the recurrence of the ¢ (e. g- 
or.oGels, BaoracGels), that carried them over to the other formation. 
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TI. All second Tenses: 

Fut. and Aor. 2, Act. and Mid. 
Aor. and Fut. 2, Pass. | 
Perf. and Pluperf. 2. 

2. The points in which the tenses in each of the above series 
are distinguished from one another, are mainly the following. 

Ser. I. These tenses never change the actual and usual stem 
of the Pres. Active, whether strengthened or not; as turtw, éTv- 
arToyp, ete. - 

Ser. II, All these tenses are formed with the simple character- 
istic ({ 92. 10, 11); but for the most part changed according to 
the general rules, expecially by the addition of a ‘consonant in the 
ending ; ; e.g. Fut. trupw for tu7-ca, eto. 

Ser. III. These tenses always have the simple characteristic 
of the verb unchanged ($ 92. 11); and only change sometimes 
the vowel of the stem or Present; as Aor. 2 érurropy, épvyov from 
devyw, erparny from tpéTo. 

3. Every change which a verb undergoes, in either of the tenses 
which stand /irst in each of the above series, holds good also for 
the tenses which follow it; unless counteracted by particular 
rules and exceptions. 


§ 94. Tenses derived from other Tenses. 


1. The formation of the tenses, and their respective differences, 
are usually exhibited for each tense in one of its persons only ; 
and for this purpose the first person of the Indicative is always 
adopted. Only the Perf. and Plupf. Pass. require special rules 
for the other persons and moods; see § 98 

2. Several tenses are formed from other tenses in a simple and 
uniform manner. Thus, in the ordinary conjugation in o, are 
derived : 

1) From the Present in w, the Imperfect in ov; e. g. ruta, érvmrov. 

2) From every tense in @ a Passive form in ona, viz. from the Present, 

the Pres. Pass. as rvrre, rimropa ; and from the Future, the Fut. Mid. 


as TUpo, ruwopa. So also from the Fut. 2 or cireumtiexed Fut. in a, 
the Fut, 2 Mid. in ovpas as appears from $ 95. 7. 


3) From every tense in oy, a Passive form in dpzny, viz. from the Imperf. 
the Imperf. Pass. as érurToy, eruntouny ; and from the Aor. 2, the Aor. 
2 Mid. as érumov, érumopny. 
4) From the Act. Aor. 1, the Aor. 1 dlid. by appending the syllable pny, 
as érua, erupdpny. 

5) From every Perfect the Pluperfect, viz. in the Active by changing a 
Into ev, as rerupa, ererupety ; ; and in the Passive by changing par into 
pny, @8 Téruppal, eTeTUEENDY. 

6) From each of the two forms of the Aor. Pass. the Fut. Pass. by 
changing ny into noopat; as erupény and érimny, rupOnoopas, rumnoopat. 

All the other tenses require special rules. 
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$95. Future Active. 


1. The primary form of the Greek Future is the ending ow 
(Mid. couar). This form is actually found in much the greater 
number of verbs, and is therefore called Future 1. E.g. 

mave Fut. mavow, Fut. Mid. ravcopua. 

2. When the characteristic of the verb is a consonant, the 
changes which are usual with o, take place here; e.g. 

SriBo, Aeiro, ypada — F. Abo, Ache, ypanra 

reyo, EKO), TEVY CO a= F, refer, TALE, Tevgw 

omrevow, relOw, mépfw —F. orevcw, Teicw, tépow. 

Nore t. When the characteristic of the verb is a lingual preceded by », 
the vowel is,lengthened before o of the Fut. according to § 25.4. The 
case occurs but seldom; most clearly in orévdw F. omeiow. See also the 
Anom. racy, xavdave, 5 114. 

3. In verbs with 17, with oo or Tr, and with & the simple char- 
acteristic reappears (§ 92.8); that is, the Fut. is formed as above, 
but from the stmple theme; e.g. 

TUTT® (TTITN) — rine, parroa (PAPN) — parvo 

tdcow (TAIN) —tdkw, dpdfo (PPAAN) — — $pacw 

cpa» §=(KPAT2) —xkpd—w, mrdcow (ITAAON) — Trdaw. 
Hence, when the characteristic is 
a labial, or P-sound, the Fut. has yoo 


a palatal, or K-sound, — Ew 
a lingual, or T-sound, — ow 
a vowel or diphthong, — co. 


4. When the characteristic of the verb is a vowel (Verba pura, 
$91. 4), the syllable before the ending ow of the Fut. is regularly 
long, whatever its quantity may be in the Present ;* e. g. 

| daxpuw (v) F. daxptcow (v) : 
fe (‘)t F.tlow (i). 
Hence, e and o are changed into 7 and o; e.g. 
diréw, Onrow, F. girioa, Enhwaw. 
For the exceptions, see notes 3, 4. 

©. The characteristic a is changed i in the Future into 7, except 
when it is preceded by ¢, ¢, or p; in which case the Future has 
long a ;+ e.g. | 

TiLdw, aTAaTdw—Tiinow, aTaTnyow - 

Bode, eyyudes — Boron,  eyyufow 

ddw, pedidw —édow, pedidow (long a) 

Spdo, pwpdw —Spdow, dwpdow (long a). 
The exceptions see in notes 6, 

6. On the other hand, the penult of the Futures in doo, wo, 
vow, is always short, when they come from verbs with ¢ or with 

* The probable cause of this see in note 15. 

+ Tiw is here taken in its usual quantity, although Hower makes it also long. 


t Compare the similar rales under Dec. I, (4 34. 2,) and for the Fem. of the | 
Adj. § 60. 2. 
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go,7T; @.g. in dpdcu, dixacw, vopiow, KAvow, from Ppdtw, dixalo, 
. / 
vouitw, eAvtw; and in 7Adoo, rricw, from TAdcow, TTidow.* 
Note 2. The Dorics assume é instead of o in the Fut. and Aor. 1, not 
only in most verbs in ¢, 6. g. xouiéw, Suxagw, from Kopifw, dixagw; but also 
in such verbs as have a vowel before the w of the Present; chictly however 
where the vowel of the common Future is short; ¢. g. éyéAake (see note 3). 
Along with this form they retain algo the one in common use, and employ 
the two in verse alternately, according to the necessities of the metre.t 


Norte 3. Several verbs which have a short vowel as their characteristic, 

retain it unchanged in the Future; so particularly 

yeAdw, xyaAaw, JAdw, cAdw break, ordw, Fut. yeddow, etc. 

GAéw, apkew, épew, xartew, TeAew, (ew, fw, Tpéw, aidéopas, axéopat, Fut. 

adveow, aidecopat, etc. . 

dpdm Fut. dpdaw 

Gia, dpvw,} pedva, wrvw, Fut. avicw, ete. 
also some poetical verbs, as xoréw, vetxéw, €pvw, ravve, pu@; and further 
several unfrequent and obsolete themes, from which the tenses of some 
anomalous verbs are derived, as xopéow, xpepaocw, eAdow, Axvow, ete.—In 
the verbs in wo which belong here, however, the quantity of the Present 
requires still to be more accurately deterinined ; although they are in gen- 
eral to be assumed as short in that tense. All verbs which have v long in 
the Fut. va, are in the Present either long or undetermined ; sce $7.n. 10. 


Note 4. Some verbs fluctuate between the two formations, (i. e. a long 
or short vowel in the Fut.) partly in the Fut. itself, partly in the tenses 
derived from the Future ($ 93. 1). It is therefore proper to exhibit them 
here together : 

aivéew (comm. émavew) praise, F. aivéeow (ematvécopat), Aor. jveca, Perf. 
Act. nvexa, Perf. Pass. yyy pas, Aor. 1 P. nvé6nv. Epic aivnow, qvnca. 
mobew desire, F. robécopat § and -naow, Aor. erdGeca and -noa, Perf. we- 
moOnxa, Pass. -nuat, Aor. 1 P. érod€aOny 
8éw bind, F. dnc, Perf. déSexa, Pass. -enar, Aor. 1 P. &8€Onv 
eipew take, F. aipnow, Perf. Pass. npnpat, Aor. 1 P. ype Ony. 
See also the anomalous yapew, movew, orepew, etpiaxe, paxopat, véeues, and 
PEQ under eizety.— Besides these there are some dissyllables, due, Ive, Ave, 
which shorten the v in the Perf. and Aor. 1 Pass. the two last also in the 
Perf. Act. although they all have long v in the Present, even among the 
Attics ; thus 
Perf. Pass. XeAtpas, Aor. 1 Pass. eAvOnv, ebv@ny, érvOnv, with short v. 
Perf. Act. AeAtxa, reBixa ; but ded8vxa.|| 


Nore 5. All verbs which retain in the Future the short vowel of the 


* That is to say, the vowel in all these verbs is already in itself short, and in the 
Future it does not become long. Were it long in itself, it might just as well re- 
main long, as in xph¢(w xphow. Whether such verbs as xvéccw, Acvoow, viocopas 
ur velocoua, really have a Future xcvdéc@, Aevow, viconas, velooua, AS is Common! 
assumed, cannot with certainty be determined. See the dusfuhrl. Sprachl. i 
p. 375. 

t The instances are more rare, (1) where this form occurs with a long vowel, 
e. g. uxagn; and (2) where it likewise passes over into other tenses; e. g. éAvyi- 
xOnv for -foOyy trom Avyl(w in Theocritus. It is indeed evident, that this Doric 
form was merely a partial usage, which, on account of some seeming analogy, had 
heen introduced by degrees from verbs where the palatal is radical, into other verbs. 
We have an entirely similar and undeniable case in the Dor. a in note 8. 

¢t The verbs ayvm complete, and apie draw water, have in the Present an Atuc 
secondary form, dviTw, apura. 

§ For this Fut. see Heindorf ad Plat. Phd. p. 98. a. 

i Compare also sorae verbal nouns from dissyllables in fe and de, as pbors, thous, 
kriros, Surfs; sce § 119. m. 17, 23, 30. 
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Present, can double the a as a compensation in all poetry except Attic, both 
in the F ature and Aorist ; e.g. rekerau, exduioce, dixdoow, =yenauae, kadeo- 
oapevos, ayvvocas.* 


Note 6. The verb dxpodopa: hear, has F. dxpodgopat (on account of the p), 
contrary to the analogy of Bodw, adcaw F. now; comp. aépoos, tem. a€péa, 
§60.n.1. On the other hand ypaw, xpdopat, has xpnow etc. contrary to the 
analogy of 8paa, aow. 

Note 7. The Ionics, in such verbs as commonly form their tenses with 
long a, have n instead of a; ©. g. Jenoopat, repnow. On the other hand, the 
Dorics, instead of n in verbs in dw, have always long a; as repaoa, ¢Boaca.. 
This follows indeed from the general principles in $ 27. n. 5, 7—The verb 
€aw has in all the dialects dace. 


Nore 8. The Dorics, in many instances, likewise carried their long a 
into the flexion of verbs in éo; @. g. diragw, ddoas, errovdby, from grr€w, 
dem, rroven. 


Note 9. The following six verbs, which all express a flowing or a stream- 

like motion in a fluid, viz. 

‘mhéo satl, wvéw blow, pew swim 

S$éo run, ‘(pew flow, xé€w pour) 
take ev in the Future, or at least in forms which come from the Future, 
e. g. wAevoopat, invevea, xevpa, etc.—The two following, viz. 

xaiw burn, craiw weep, 

whose original forms, cao, Khaw, with long a, became peculiar to the Attics, 
assume in the Fut. a 3 a8 xavow, éxdavoa, etc. See Anom. Verbs, § 114. 


NotE 10. That many verbs In w without another vowel preceding, also 
make the Fut. in now, will be shewn in $ 112. 6. 


7. Futures of three or more syllables, which have before the 
ending ow a short vowel, viz. d, €, i, are capable of taking a sec- 
ondary form, called the ; 


Attic Future, 


because used more particularly by the Attics. The difference of 
form consists in this, that the o falls away in the Jonic\manner 
($28. n. 4), and then the ending is if possible contracted, and re- 
ceives the circumflex. This ‘takes place in two ways. 

8. In Futures in dow and écw, after the o is dropped, the vow- 
els dw and éw are contracted according to the general rules; so 
that there arises for this Future the saine flexion, which we shall 
see below in the Present of contract verbs in dw and éw ($ 105). 
It is to be noted, that the Ionics leave here the form éa, éets, etc. 
uncontracted. E, g. 

BiBalw F. ea (BiBden, BiBders, etc. not used), Fut. Att. 

Bisa, 4 as, a, D. —, ator, atoy, Fl. COPED, are, wat(v). 
TeAcw F. Ted, Ion. again TENED, TEAEELS, etc. Fut. Att. rera, 
eis, et, D. —, etrov, eitov, Pl. ovpev, etre, ovor(v). 
With these forms coincides also the Fut. Middle, daz, 4, etc. or 
oupat, et, etc. Compare every where the Fresent of contract 
verbs in the Act. and Passive; see $ 105 and notes. 

# When verbs which never have a short vowel in the Future, are sometimes 

written (especially in the older editions) with a double o to mark the length, it is 


an offence against correctness. Still, there are some verbs as to which the ques- 
tion has always been and is still agitated ; e. g. epvouas deliver, unrlaogaro, etc. 
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9. In Futures in iow, where after dropping the o the vowels 
u» cannot be contracted, the w takes the circumflex by itself, and 
is then inflected as if contracted from éw; e.g. 

Kopitw F. xouiow, Fut. Att. coe, ceis, vet, D. —, cetrov, tei- 

tov, Pl. covpev, cette, covor(v), Mid. roprodpas, cet, veitas, 
D. sovpebov, eta Por, teicOov, Pl. covpeBa, reic Oe, vwodvrat. 


Note 11. Examples of the Future in ¢o, in this uncontracted shape, are 
reAcec I]. 9. 4155; xopeées, Il. ». 831, for xopeoes, see Anom. xopévyupe § 114. 
But Future-forms in 6, as, are as seldom resolved by the Tonics, as the cor- 
responding forms of the Present in contract verbs (Hdot. decay, éAas, eAa@v) : 
while in the epic writers they are only capable of being resolved, or rather 
prolonged into the double sound (Hom. xpeyca, €Ada, mepaay), like the Pres- 
ent of contract verbs; see § 28. n. 3. $105. n. 10. 


Note 12. On the whole, the examples which belong here, both in the 
contracted and uncontracted form, are not very frequent. The least fre- 
quent are those in which the usual Present likewise ends in éw and aw; as 
reXéo, TEAG, Fut. redcee Hom. redret Plat. Protag. p. 311. b; eadéw, caro. 
Fut. cadetoOe Demosth. Leptin. 5, xadouvras Xen. Hell. 6. 3. 2, for cadécov- 
tras. See also the Anom. yew, § 114. But most of the instances are such 
that no confusion can take place, viz. either the Fut. in ow comes from a 
Present in d¢(w (6. g. dixay for dcxavew from dcxalw, BiBa Plat. Phedr. 7, fur 
BiBacer, etc.) or the simple Present in €w and dw is not in use, 6. g. audio. 
augueire, tor apdreow, etc. from AM®IEQ (sce evyvps § 108. III); 80 also 
nopeess (sec above), oxeda for oxedacet, see Anom. oxedavrypn, €Aavvw, Sapaw, 
etc. § 114.—Here belongs likewise the Future of some verbs in vw, which 
is like the Present; see the Anom. pv, tavva, § 114. 


Notr 13. Very rare and doubtful is the case, where a Jong vowel in the 
Future, e.g. the » in the Fut. aoe, is shortened and so admits of this con- 
traction; e.g.é€pypovre for épnuaoere, oixetouvras for oixecooovras Thue. 
3.58. ib. 6.23. Here épnuotre can be the Present put for the Future ; and 
instead of olfxecovvras Bekker reads oixtovyras from otxi(w. See on these and 
some other doubtful similar cases, Ausf. Sprachl. § 95. n. 16 and the mar- 
ginal note. 


Note 14. In verbs in {¢m the form of the Fut. in eo is actually more in 
use than the regular one iniow. It occurs also among the Ionics, and that 
without being resolved, e. g. ayAateioOa, Jeomety, voprotper, ete. in Herod- 
otus and Hippocrates. Once we find the uncontracted form 3ermeew Hdot. 
8.135. The form xopuieae 7. 49, is to be explained by the elision of € and 
the drawing back of the accent. 


10. The Future which in grammar is called the 
Second Future, 


after shortening the syllable of the verbal root or stem, appends 
to the simple characteristic of the verb the Ionic ending €w, and 
contracts this in the common language into w. The flexion then 
proceeds in the Active and Middle according to the general rules of 
contraction ; e.g. 8ddXw, simple stem Bar, Fut.2 Baro; see n. 16. 

11. This Future is found in the common language only in verbs 
with the characteristics X, 4, v, p; in which verbs, on the other 
hand, the Fut. in ow never regularly occurs; § 101. 2.—The case 
is different with the Future 2 Passive ; for since this is derived 
from the Aor. 2. Pass. ({ 89. 3,) it is actually found in all verbs 
where the latter occurs. 
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Nore 15. In order to bring into one view all that has been said above, 
we may make the following supposition, as presenting the nearest analogy. 
We place as basis the ending gw, Fut. 1. This was appended to the stem 
partly with and partly without the union-vowel e. The shorter form re- 
mained the most commonone. The form égw could also be shortened into 
ew, © the Fut. 2; and this form remained common, with a few exceptions 
(see the next note), only in verbs whose characteristic is A pvp. Fur- 
ther, when in pure verbs the vowel of the stem came immediately before 
the ending écw, the two vowels, the stem-vowel and union-vowel, flowed 
together, and thus produced the long vowel of the Fut. as @ijow, rico, 
Text 4, 5. But when the stem-vowel came before the ending ow, as redé- 
aw, vopi-ow, these forms sometimes remained unchanged; and sometimes 
the saine tendency which produced the Fut. 2, produced here also the dif- 
ferent forms of the Attic Future.* 


Note 16. In some few instances, the form of the Fut. 2 has bee pre- 
served in verbs not having the charactcristics A p v p;t just as in verbs 
with A pvp, there are some exceptions where the Fut. 1 in oo is found. 
These instances are the following, all of them in the Middle form: 

payovpa, along with which the fuller form payécouat has been pre- 

served ; see the Anom. paxopat, §114.f 
éSovpat, xaGeSovpa, see Anom. éCopuas, § 114. 
meotpat, a form censured by the ancient critics, instead of the still 
more anomalous sriopat (see note 18) from IQ ; see the Anom. ziva, 
§114. 
So a few poetical examples: rexeitoOac Hom. Hymn. Ven. 127, from TEKQ, 
Anom. ricro; and padedpas (Dor. for -oupat) Theocr. 2. 60, from MH@Q, 
Anom. vitae —On the epic forms xeiw, dnw, as belonging here, sce mar- 
ginal note on éjo under anom. AA-, daiw, § 114. 


Note 17. The Dorics, in all circumflexed Futures, as generally in con- 
tractions, haye ev instead of ov; and this contraction is common to them 
and the Ionics (§ 28. n. 5), when the latter contract; e. g. BadAw, Fut. 
Bare, Plur. Badéouev, Badrevpev, comp. § 105. n. 13.—The Dories however 
circumflex also the common Future 1 in ow, and then decline it as if con- 
tracted from €w; ©. g. rupa, rupevpey (for -odpev), rupeire, ruvevpae (for 
-ovpat), etc. This form, under the grammatical name of the . 


Doric Future, 


is found more or less in use in some words in Attic and other writers; but 
only in the form of the Fut. Middle (comp. § 113. 5), and with the Attic 


* The same occurs in the Dat. Plur. of Dec. III, which in the early epic lan- 
guage ended in eos; in the common, in o:. Hence also it arose, when in the Gen. 
of those words which have a diphthong i in the Nominative there was a lingual next 
before the case-ending, and the same fell away in the Dat. Plur. after € betore o had 
been dropped, that the preceding vowel did not again (as in Bots and the like) pass 
over into the diphthong of the Nominative; ©. g. movs, mé5eat, wodci, wool. But 
Bovs, Bdéeor, contr. Boval, and ypais, ypaeot, ypavaly. 

t Precisely as in other verbs the Aorists &xea, efra, ete. which correspond to the 
Aorists in A py p, as goreiAa, épnva. It is very probable, that as this form of 
the Aorist was actually more common in the Alexandrine dialect (see marg. note 
to § 96. n. 1), so likewise Futures of the above kind may have been common in 
certain dialects, without ever being adopted into the more cultivated ones. Hence 
the ancient method of placing a Fut. 2 tuna in the paradigm. 

t We might indeed consider these two Futures as the regular and the Attic form 
from the Present waxéouat, which is actually used by the Tonics : but it is more in 
accordance with analogy to assume, that this Ionic Present was first occasioned by 
the above Future forms, which are so seemingly derived from it. That the case 
is the same with xaAéw is shewn below in § 110. 11. 2; but since this is the only 
form of the Present in use, it is necessary in grammar to make the Fut. xaréow 
trom it. 

I 
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diphthong of contraction ov; e. g. hevya, Fut. comm. devfovpaz. See also 
the anom. zraifw, x€(w, KAaio, TAEW, J€w, vew, Timrwo, mvew, § 114. ° 

Note 18. An entirely irregular form of the Future occurs in these two: 
riopas I will drink, €dopae I “will eat. The form is precisely that of the 
Pres. Pass. of the simple themes to which they belong. See the Anom., 
rivw and éeabia, § 114. 


» - 


$96. First and Second Aorist Active. 


1. The form of the Aorist in a is called the Aorist 1. In all 
cases where the Future regularly ends in ow, the Aor. 1 is form- 
ed in -ca, Mid. -odunv; and the same changes of the o take place 
here, as in the Fut. in ow; e.g. 

TUTTO ripe. —trpa 

tasow, ta&w — éraka 

xopitw, Kouicw — éxouioa, inf. xoploas 

diréw, pirrajow — epidyaa, inf. purjoas 

Tvew,  TWrevow — éeTrvevoa, § 95. n. 9. 
For the Aor. 1 in -a, from verbs \ vp, see $ 101. 

Nore 1. A few anomalous verbs form the Aor. 1 in a instead of oa, with- 
out being themselves verbs Apyp; e.g. xéw, €xea. See also the Anom. cai, 
ciety, Tevw, drcopat, Sareopa, and yveyxa under depw.*—For the Aor. 1 in 
xa of some verbs in pu, @. g. €Swxa, see under those verbs, § 106. 11. 

2. The form of the Aorist in v is called the Aorist 2. In the 
ordinary conjugation its full termination is ov, Mid. ownv; which 
is appended immediately to the characteristic of the verb, with 
the following conditions: 

1) The Aor. 2 is always formed from the simple theme, and re- 

tains the simple characteristic of the verb when the Present 
has a fuller form, $ 92. 
2) It commonly shortens the penult syllable of the Present. 
3) It sometimes changes e€ in the stem-syllable into a. 


3. By means of these changes alone, is the Aor. 2 distinguish- 
ed in its form from the Imperfect ; and verbs in which none of 
these diflurences can have place (e. g. dpyw, ypade, etc.) or where 
the only difference would be in the quantity of the vowel (as in 
xAivw), form no Aor. 2 Active or Middle.t 

4. This tense is never found in all those derivative verbs, which 
are formed from other verbs by means of particular endings, like 
sn ifm, aivw, VVW, EVW, OW, dw, éw. § 104. 

. Of other verbs, the most have the Aor.1; and a far smaller 
eanbee have the Aor. 2. But this latter is often assumed in 


a 








* The ‘Alesana dialect (5 1. n. 8), from several verbs which in the common 
language had only the Aor. 2 in oy, formed also such an Aorist in a; e. g. ef8a 
for elSov; EAcway 3 Pl. for %rwov; HAOare, etc. See the marg. note under n. 9. 
—Here also belongs the remark, that in writers not Attic, some forms of the Aor. 

2 Mid. fluctuate between o and a, ©.g. ebpavro for eSpovte; elAduny, sce aipca; 
pire Hdot. ete. 

They can however readily form an Aor. 2 Passive, e. g. éypdgny; see § 100. 
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grammar, in verbs which do not actually have the Aor. 2 Active, 
but yet form the Aor. 2 Passive in nv (instead of ov); since it is 
easier to exhibit this formation once for all under the Aor. 2 Act. 
and then derive from it the Aor. 2 Passive.* | 
6. The following table exhibits the changes, which take place . 
in order to form the Aor. 2, according to no. 2 above. | 


Characteristic. : 
Pres. AN = Aor. 2 A— Barrdw EB8arov 
| | ~— TUTT®  *érutrov 
—_—_ Tr — 8B — xpvirrw *éxpyBov 
| ¢ — partw *eppacdov 
Y¥ — Tdoow *étayov 
T — Alocopat edALTOuny, single instance. 
5 — dpdkw  *&ppadoy 
y — xpdt» — éxpayor, single instance. 


— 00,TT — 
ee 


Stem-Vowel. 

In Pres.ac Aor.2 & — mralpw errapov 

— 7 — d@ — A700 éxabov 
i — relrw €\urrov 
€ or d@ in verbs Aw vp, § 101. 
— ve — t— dexyw éduyor 
— e — a&—Tpére étparop. 

For the forms marked with an asterisk (*), see the marg. note. 


Nore 2. The Aor. 2 stands in the same relation to the simple theme, as 
to form, that the Imperfect does to the usual Present. It is distinguished, 
however, from the Imperfect, partly by the Aorist signification (for which 
see in the Syntax, § 137), and partly by the circumstance that it has moods 
and participles of its own, formed after the manner of those of the Present. 
Hence, in the Indicative, that only can be a real Aorist which differs as to 
form from the usual Imperfect; and in the other moods, only that, which 
in like manner differs from the Present. Thus e. g. éypapoy can be only 
Imperfect, and ypadys only Present Subjunctive, etc. 


= 


Norte 3. From this otherwise universal rule, a few Imperfects seem, at 
first view, to form an exception, and to be at the same time Aorists. But 
closer observation shews, that all these, at least so far as usage is concerned, 
are mere Aorists; so épnv (see § 109 gnyi), and empiduny, npduny (from 
€popat), for which see the Anom. Verbs. In the Homeric usage, there be- 
longs here especially cAvw hear, whose Present is in use, but from which 
the form éxAvoy has always the Aorist signification. 


Note 4. In other verbs too Homer often uses, for the sake of the metre, 
the Imperfect as Aorist ; but it would be incorrect to reckon among such 
instances €d:xov, €rerpov, Exypatopov, and some others, whose Present never 
occurs, and which are therefore never used but as Aorists.¢ 


a ge I ee 

* Thus in regard to the Aorists used as examples in Text 6, the learner must 
bear in mind, that the forms érumoy, ExpuBov, Epagoy, érayov, never occur at all, or 
at least only in single pees which are for that very reason suspected of being 
corrupted ; but instead of them, &ruja, érafa, ete. They stand here only on ac- 
count of the Aor. 2 Passive, érimny, éxpuBny, etc. which are actually in use. § 100. 

t The separation of the Aor. 2 from the Imperfect, may perhaps be historically 
illustrated somewhat in this manner. Originally the Greek language probably 
distinguished the signification of the Aorist from that of the Imperfect, just as little 
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Norte 5. To tle same class must be referred the Aorist of several verbs 
in €m and dw. These endings, in some verbs, are merely a prolongation of 
the simple form (§ 112. 6, 7). Hence, just as in some of these verbs other 
tenses from this simple form have been preserved (comp. the Perf. 2, § 97. 
n. 4, and the Aor. 1 in the Anom. yapew); so also in others the Aor. 2 is 
still found; ©. g. xrumewm Extumoy, yoaw €yooy, from KTYMQ, Frog. See 
also the Anom. mrvew, orvy€, Tropéw, pnkaopat, puxdouat, § 114; and gen- 
erally § 112. 6, 7. 


Norte 6. The shortening of the penult syllable (An@w &daboy, het-yw épr- 
yov) can also be properly regarded as a return to the ancient form of the 
verb. And even the change of ¢ into a can be regarded in the same man- 
_her; since among the lonics we find a in the Present of some of these 
words, a8 tpd7w, Tdzvw. But it is just as probable, that in one portion of 
such verbs, the original short root was lengthened and strengthened in the 
Present; while in another portion the original long root was shortened in 
the Aorist and other forms.* 


Norte 7. In some verbs nevertheless the Aor. 2 has the syllable before 
the ending long, and rests satisfied with the difference of the simpler form, 
or with the change of « into a; 6. g. etpov, €8dracrov, érapdoy; sce the 
Anom. evpicxw, BAractave, mepdw, ete.—In a few poetical forms, the long 
vowel by position is made short by transposition; e. g. dépxw €Spaxop; 
see also the Anom. mépOu, dapOdvw, réprw, duapravw. Or also a letter is 
dropped; see the Anom. padpmro. 


_ Nore. 8. For the Aor. 2 in ny, wv, vy, and for the syncopated Aorists, see the 
Verbs in ps, and § 110.—For some anomalous verbs, whose Aor. 2 has a 
neuter sense, while their Aor. 1 has a transitive meaning, see § 113. n. 3. 


Note 9. We have seen above in note 1, that some verbs form their Aor. 
1 with the characteristic of the Aor. 2. In like manner, the reverse of 
this sometimes occurs, viz. the Aorist in ov is formed with a; of which a 
plain example is the common Aorist of wimrw, formed from TETQ, viz. 
€recoy, mecew. To this may be added the epic (fov, é8naero, édvcero, sec 
Anom. ixvéopat, Baivw, due; and further some Imperatives, 6. g. ofa € com- 
pared with the Fut. otow, see the Anom, dépw; and the epic ad&éere from 


as the English does; and both species of the historical Preterite, in @ and », (trua 
and éruxoy or &rurroy,) were formed probably in like manner without ditference of 
signification; just as with us in some verbs there is a double form of the Imperfect, 
one in ed and the other irregular; e. g. awake, Impf. awaked and auoke ; dig, 
Impf. digged and dug ; hang, Impf. hanged and hung, etc. So, in the earlier Greek 
writers, the signification of the Aorist and Imperfect was not yct entirely separa- 
ted (§ 137.n.4). When however the signification of the Aorist began perceptibly 
to distinguish itself from that of the Imperfect, the latter attached itself by degrees 
exclusively to the form in y, while the Avrist on the other hand did not attach itself 
exclusively to the form in a. When, namely, again a double form was developed 
from the preterite in oy, (e. g. ZAeurov, EArwoy; EAaBov, éAduBavoy,) it was natural 
that in like manner the aorist signification should attach itself to one of these two 
forms, and that the shortest. Moods and Partuciples thence arose by degrees, and 
of a peculiar kind under the form in a; while under the form in y they followed the 
analogy of the Present, with a few deviations of accent. 

* It is an incontestable fact, that the greater part, if not all the analogies in a 
language, are produced by the operation of such reciprocal causes. It was natural, 
that in consequence of the more frequent use of the narrative fourm (the Preterite), 
the exhibiting or descriptive form (the Present) should be made conspicuous by an 
emphasis laid upon its chief or radical syllable ; but it was also natural, that for the 
sake of contrast with the Present, an emphasis or the accent should in like manner 
be laid upon the distinguishing syllables of the Preterite, and thus the radical sy1- 
lable of the word be obscured in pronunciation; not to mention, that in the anima- 
tion of narrative, words are naturally uttered with greater rapidity. 
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ayw,' réEeo, Gpaeo, (see Anom. A€yw, Gpvust,) compared with the Impera- 
lives Bnoeo, Svceo, from the Indicatives just mentioned.* 


§97. First and Second Perfect Active. 


1. The Perfect Active has, in both its forms (1 and 2), the 
same personal endings, viz. a, as, ev or ¢€, eta. but it distinguishes 
the two forms by means of the characteristic. The Perf. 1 has a 
characteristic of its own; the Perf. 2 has always the simple char- 
acteristic of the verb. 

2. The Perfect 1 has several variations in respect to its char- 
acteristic, viz. 

a) When the characteristic of Hic verb is 8, 7, $, or ¥, KX; 
this characteristic becomes (or remains) aspirated in the 
Perfect, and then a is appended ; e.g. 

pie, erro, ypadu — rérpispay, eheda, yeypapa 
NEyw, TEKW, TEVYW — éAeYa, TéTAEYA, TéTEVYA. 
If this characteristic of the verb has been changed in the 
Present ($ 92. 8), then the simple characteristic is ay 
rated : 
TurTw, F. es de P.1 ane ee Tago, F. taEw, P 1 réraya 
maitw, F. mrarEodpat, (P. 1 meTratya) ;t 
or generally : “When the Fut. has yo, the Perf. 1 has da. 
— — oa, _— — ya. 
b) If the characteristic di the verb be a lingual or a RTs 
then the Perf. 1 has xa; and the same changes of the char- 
acteristic and of the vowel t take place as in the Fut. before 
ow. Hence when the Fut. has the ending ow pure, it is 
a necessary to change it in the Perf. 1 into Ka; e.g. 


mel0w (mreicw) — mérerKa 
Kopivo (xopicw) —_ KEKOMLKG, 
Tl (Ticw, long ¢) — TéTiKa 
piréw (prdrjow) — Tepinka 
Tyndw = (TYLNTWw) — TETILLNKa 
épul pute (€pvOpuiow, long a) — npuO piaxa 
ord (ordcw, shorta) — éonaKa 
mvew  (Trvevow) — TéTrvEvKA. 


Verbs X vp have also the Perf. 1 in «a; see $ 101. 
3. The Perfect 2, or the Perfect Middle as it was formerly 


* It was formerly customary to regard all these as forms derived from the Fu- 
ture, contrary to the analogy of the language. The above is sufficient to show, 
that just as the language could form both Aorists in oy and a without a, as elroy 
and elwa, elSov and efda (see note 1 with the marg. note); so also it could form 
them both with @ in gov and ga, as &reca (see xixrw) and Erecoy, evoduny and 
@voduny. The general usage became fixed in oa and ov; but remnants were also 
preserved of the formation in a and gov. See the 4usf. Sprachl. § 96. n. 10. 

t Verbs in ¢w, with the char. , do not usually form the Perf.1. But from wale 
we find d:awexaixés, Plut. Mor. p. 79. See more in note 6. 

t The few instances in which the Perf. retains or assumes a short vowel when 
the Fut. has a long one, see in § 95. n. 4. 
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called (§ 89. n. 2), appends the same personal endings to the char- 
acteristic of the verb without any change; e. g. 
AnOw AEANOa* onrw céonta Hevyw Wépevya. 

4. Here however three things are to be observed, viz. - 

a) When the characteristic of the Present is not simple (§ 92. 
6), the stmple characteristic reappears in the Perf. 2, pre- 
cisely as in the Aor. 2; e.g. 

mranoow (IIAHIN) —werdnya 
gdpicow (PPIKN) —7edpixa 
af» - = (O4AN) — Saba. ’ 

b) In general this form prefers a Jong vowel in the stem-sylla- 
ble, even when the other tenses derived from the simple 
theme have a short vowel. Hence the lengthened sound of 
the Present appears again in the above examples: 

devyo A. 2 Epuryov — médevya 

Abo A. 2 Erafov —rérAnOa | 

onnmw A. 2 Pass. écarnv — céontra. 
Further, the short a of the stem is changed to 7 in this Per- 
fect, when the strengthening of the Present consists either 
in the diphthong az, or in a position; e.g. 

dalw A. 2 é&aov — dé5na* 

SaAw Fut. Saka — réOyra. © . 
After p and after vowels, the Perf. 2 takes a and not 7; e.g. 

xpatw, Expdryov — Kexparya 

éarya, Eada, in Anom. a@yvupt, avddavo, § 114. 

c) This Perfect prefers especially the vowel o; and therefore 
this vowel not only remains unprolonged, as in xomrrw xéxotra 
Hom. but is also assumed as the alternate vowel (Umlaut) 
toe; $27.1. Evg. 

péepBwo — mrépopBa: TEKQ —réroxa, see Anom. tiktw 
$114. 


‘ 


This change of ¢ into o has a twofold operation upon the 
diphthong ez in the Present, according as € or ¢ is the radical 
sound; and the same is likewise to be recognized in those 
tenses which shorten their vowel. Where ¢ is the radical 
sound, (which however is the case only in the verbs Ay v p,) 
the et is changed into 0; when ¢ is the radical sound, the e 
passes over into 01; e.g. 
aomeipw (F. orepm) — éomropa. 
Nelrw (A. 2 EXurrov) — rEdouTIA. 
So too zrevOw mrérrov8a; comp. the anom. eixw, olda, § 114. 
5. Finally, by far the greater number of verbs, and especially 
all derivatives, have only the Perf. 1. The Perf. 2 therefore, like 
* The mode of writing 3€3na, and also répnva, véoypa, etc. is incorrect; as also 
in the corresponding case of the Aor. 1 from A yyw p. The Perf. 2 always has the 


simple or shortened stem of the verb (here AA, #AN, etc.) as its basis, whose short 
vowel however it again lengthens; as 4 into ». 
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the Aor. 2 ({ 96. 4), never occurs except from primitives. It is 
also to be noted, that the Perf. 2 generally prefers the zntranst- 
tive signification ; see note 5. 


Note 1. Some Perfects 1 have in like manner the alternate o. Such are 
wéprw send, mémoppa ; xdéerrw steal, Kexdoga 5 tperw turn, rérpodpa: further 
rpépw nourish, rérpopa,* and orpédio turn, toxpoda, which can also be regard- 
ed as Perf: 2; see also the Anom. Aéya, ovveidoxa, §114. Here too belongs 
the change of e« into oc in dedocxa from AEIQ; see the Anom. Seiaas, §$ 114. 


Note 2. To the change of e¢ into o corresponds that of 7 into w in the 
Perfect of the Anom. pyyvuse (PHTQ) €ppwya. And kindred to both these 
changes, is the insertion of w and o in some Perfects, which of themselves 
would be dissyllables ; where too the 0 is placed after the Attic reduplica- 
tion. E. g. 20a—(ci6a) eiwda> dyw—iya, dynoxa. See also in the cata- 
logue of Anom. Verbs é8ndoxa under ecbiw, dynvoya under depo, dvnvo- 
6a and €ynvoa by themselves; and the Passive forms @wpro under aipa, 
éwyrase in @ marginal note to Bie § 108.1. See genr. Lexil. I. 63. 


Note 3. It has already been remarked (§ 85. 2), that after the Attic re- 
duplication the vowel is shortened; e. g. dxovw dxnxoa, adAveipw dAndrida, 
EAEY@Q éAndvéa.—For the sake of the metre, the epic poetry could hae 
shorten the n of this Perfect into a ‘in the Fem. of the participles; e. g. 
gecapvia, reOadvia, apapvia. 


Note 4. In the few examples of the Perf. 2 from verbs éw and dw, as 
piyew éppiya, pucdopat (Aor. €utxov) pepixa, the case is the same as with the 
Aor. 2 in § 96.n. 5. They come from simple forms PITo, MYKQ, § 112. 6. 
See also the Anom. y76ew, 8ouréw, pnxdopat, § 114. 


Note 5. That the examples of the Perf. 2, even including those which 
occur only in the poets, amount in all toa very limited number, is to be 
presumed from Text 5. Of those which belong to transitive verbs, we 
name here particularly : dxnxoa, Adora, TéTOKA, éxrova, mérova, oida, €oro- 
pa, éoropya, Crunra, dedopxa ; and from tntransitives, Kexpaya, AeAaka, Trerpiya, 
reppixa, eppiya, éorka, ead, éada, dbwda, eAndvOa, céonpa, TéOnAra, réOyrAa, 
peunva, Kéynva, yéyova, Kxéxoda, rrémopda, pepixa. There are some others, 
which, though strictly intransitive, yet become transitive in certain con- 
nections. as AeAnOa, medevya, Sedia. To these are still to be added those 
noted in $ 113. n. 3, 4; see for all, § 114. 


Note 6. In respect to the use of the two Perfects, it may be noted, that, 
in those verbs which form a Perf. 2, this is the only usual Perfect; or. 
where both Perfects exist, the two forms differ also in their signification : 
eee $113.n.3. Only d€dca and dedoena are used without such a difference. 
Further, the Perf. 1 was most frequently formed in verbs where it would 
end in xa; consequently in all derived verbs and in a part of the prim- 
tives; see above, no. 2.b. The carly epic language exhibits in general no 
aspirated Perfects ; but only the form in xa with a vowel before it ; 
deduxa, BeBAnKa ; and hence from xomrra@, which later formed only eres 
Homer has Part. Perf. xexoros, Il. vy. 60. But in prose also the forms in 
se and ya (as AéAeya, AeAesha, wémAexa) arc cither rare, or not at all in use. 

ence we see clearly, that the Greek language sought to avoid all such 
Perfects as would have a harsh or unusual sound ; and supplied their place 
by the Aorist or by @ periphrasis with the Perf. Passive ; ; see $134. 4.— 
For the Perfect of the Subjunctive, Optative, and Imperatwe, see § 137. n. 
12, 13. 

* The form rérpopa join Tpépw i is rare; it occurs Od. yp. 237 as intransitive ; 
Soph. Ged. Col. 186 as transitive. As Perf. from xpére it stands in the earlier 
writers without variation of form, e. g. Soph. Trach. 1009. In writers somewhat 
iter is found the peculiar form rérpaga. 


er a ae 
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Note 7. In the Ionic dialect the « of the Perf. 1 in xa from verbs pure, 
sometimes falls away ; and thus the Perf. 1 passes over into the form of the 
Perf. 2. Here belong the Homeric participles 

— Kekadios reTinas, TerAnws, etc. for -nxas. 

See anom. KA®-, TIE-, rAjvat, 114. The same takes place in epic writers 
(with a shortening of the vowel) in the 3 pers. Plur. and in the participle 
of some verbs; as - 

BeBaacr, BeSaws, for BeB8nxaot, BeByxws, from BAG (Anom. Baiva) 

nevact, mepuas, for meixaat, mepvxws, from va. 
From some old Perfects, only these forms occur, and none at all in ea; as 
pepdacl, PELAs ; SeSdact, dedaas; see Anom. MAQ, AAQ. Hence a 1 pers. 
Sing, 18 assumed for the above forms of the 3 pers. Plur. although it 1s no- 
where found, and may not have been in actual use; as medva, pepaa, be- 
daa, BéeSaa ; and so also é éoraa (for éornxa or éoraxa, ‘see iornpt), yeyaa,: ré- 
Ovaa, rerhad: see Anom. yiyvopm, Ivnoxw, rAnvat; and from these come cer- 
tain syncopated forms, as BeSapev, reOvavat, for BeBdapev, reOvaévar, which 
are treated of along with other syncopated torms of the Perfect in § 110. 10. 


$98. Perfect and Pluperfect Passive. 


1. The Perfect Passive takes the endings pat, cat, rat, ete. 
and likewise the Pluperfect the endings pny, co, To, etc. not by 
means of a union vowel (opat, erat, etc. $87. 5), as is the case in 
the other Passive forms; but they are appended directly to the 
characteristic or (simple) stem of the verb. _ 

2. If the characteristic of the verb be a labial, a palatal, or a 
lingual, (a P, A, or T-sound,) it is changed before the letters p, 
Oy T; according to the general rules, §§ 20-24. Thus are formed 
from TUirTw (TTIIN), Tpipw, meen, tevyo (TT XN), reiBoo, aoa, 
pputo (PPAAN): 

| TETU- pal, TeTUwpas, TETU-TTAL, for -7pat, -1roat, -1rat 
Pipf. eTeT pl- MUNDY, eTeTpL-vfro, eTETPL-TTO, for -Bunv, -Bao, -BrTo 
TET Epa, qérnre-Eat, TEThE-KTAL; for -Kpal, -KOal, -KTAL 
Plpf. eTeTUY NY, erétu-£o, — €TETU-KTO, for -ypunv, -xo0, -xTO 
at a Temel-cat,* METEL-OTAL, for -Spat, -Soat, -STat 
7-0 [1 7-0at, -OTAL, for -6uat, -doat, -dTas 
Pipf. eons érréppa-oo, eréeppa-oro for -dunv, -dc0, -dTo0. 
In order to avoid the concurrence of three consonants (§ 19. 2), in 
the further flexion of this Perfect and of the Pluperfect, the o of 
the endings oov, aOnv, 8c, c0at, o6w, etc. is dropped, e. g. 

2 pers. Du. and Pl. Téru-pbor, rétu-f0e, for -7aGov, -1raGe. © 

Inf. memdé-yOar, terd-yOat, for -eoOat, -yoOar. - 

Imper. 2 pers. rremet-cOw, 1reppa-c Ow, for -SaGa, -5c8w, see n. 1. 
Instead of the 3 pers. Plur. in vras and vro, a periphrase with the 
verb eivat to be is commonly used ; e.g. TeTUupevor (-at) eLow, 
and in the Plupf. reruppévor (-ar) Aoav. 


Note 1. For the sake of uniformity, we assume in respect to linguals, 


-—— 


* The Homeric réxvooa: is only a metrical doubling of the o instead of rérvoa, 
Plat. Protag. p. 310. b. 
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that, e. g. in the 2 pers. Dual méret-cov, not the radical 3 before o@ov has 
been dropped; but first the o in JoOov has fallen away, and then by rule 
J@ov becomes oJIoy, § 24. 2. 


Note 2. For the Ionics the periphrase of the 3 pers. Plur. is not neces- 
sary; since instead of -yrat -yro, they can put -arat -aro; in which the 
Attics sometimes follow them in these tenses. For the details, see §$ 103. 
in. 22. $105. n. 9. 


3. If the characteristic of the verb be a vowel, the endings of 
the Perf. Pass. as, cat, tat, etc. are appended directly to the 
vowel of the Future. The 3 pers. Plur. is then also regularly 
formed in -vtat, -vro; since there is no longer a concurrence of 
three consonants; e.g. | 


Uj / , , 


move, F. rrowjow, — TeTOln-Lal, TAL, TAL, — TETTOLNVTAL. 
veo, F. vevow,  —vevev-pat, oat, Tal, — véevevvTat. 
The few instances, where the quantity of the vowel in the Perf. 
does not accord with that in the Future, have already been noted, 
$95. n. 4. : - 


Note 3. The alternate o for e does not pass over into the Perf. Pass. e. g. 

wAXémrw (kexNopa) KéxAeppat, ovddeyw (cuveiNoxa) cuveirAeypat, See 
the exception in epic poets under Anom. éo@iw, § 114. The three verbs 
tpéro turn, rpepw nourish, orpedw turn, have in the Perf. Pass. a peculiar 
alternate vowel a; thus rérpappat, rérpayat, etc. réOpaupat (from rpeda, 
Spepw), €orpappa. § 27.1. , 
‘ Note 4. Some verbs change the diphthong ev, which they have in the 
Present or assume in the Future, mto v in the Perf. Pass. e. g. revyw (ré- 
revya) réervypat, So also hevyo, vevw, revOouat; comp. menviva in Anom. 
mew, § 114. In yew (yevow) this takes place even in the Perf. Act. xéyvxa, 
Keytpat. ; 

Note 5. The lingual usually changed into o before p in the Perf. Pass. 
is in the epic poets found unchanged in some few forms; as xexadpat, me- 
dpadpas, trom KAAQ (see Anom. xaivupat), Ppat{w; also xexcpv@uar from 
KOPYOO*¥ xopvocw. 


Note 6. The a@ is however assumed by many verbs which have no lin- 

gual, but a vowel as their characteristic; e. g. 
dxovw FKova pat, KedNevw KEKENEVT pal. 

So also mpi, xpiw, madaiw, mraiw, maiw, pala, ceiw, Aevw, Ipavw, avo, 
vw, Avo, fv. Then too all those noted in § 9) n. 3, which do not lengthen 
the short vowel of the Future (except apdw § 114); ©. g. redew (red€ow) 
rereAegpat; onaw téonacpa, Some are variable; e.g. of those just cited, 
Kedevwo, xpia, Ipavw; also KoAovw, kpovw, aw, etc. See the complete list of 
verbs, which either assume this euphonic o in the Perf. and Aor. 1 Pass. 
as also in the verbal Adjective ; or adiit of both formations with and with- 
outa; $112. 20. 


Note 7. When yy would come to stand before p, one y falls away ; the 
other endings remain regular; e. g. : 
édeyxo (CAnNeyya) — €ANAEy pas, EAndrcykas, yeras. 
opiyyo— éeopiypat,t y&a, yeras, eopiypebow, ete. 





* That this 3 is a radical letter, is confirmed by the substantive xdpus, Gen. 
-v0os; otherwise it might be regarded as inserted in the ancient manner, instead 
of 7, as KAavOuds, dpxnOuds, $119. n. 3. 

t There can be no doubt, that this single y then retains the nasal sound #g ; 
comp. § 4. 4. 
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Note 8. So when the Perf. Pass. must have pp, and there comes in ad- 
dition another H from the root, one of them of course falls away; ©. g. 
KaUTTw, — Keéxappat, but xexapyat, xexaprra, etc. 
TéUTO, — TeTEupat, pat, prrrat, memeppeOa, etc. 
4..The Subjunctive and Optative are in general not made at 
all; partly on account of the difficulty of their formation, and 
partly because 2 they are so little needed. Instead of them the peri- 
phrase with elvas is employed ; e. g. reruppeévos (7, ov) & and einv. 


Nore 9.. That is to say, these moods are formed only when there is a 
vowel before the ending, which readily passes over into the endings of the 
Subjunctive, and likewise unites itself with the characteristic ¢ of the Op- 
tative ; ©. g. xrdopat, Kextnpat 

Subj. xéxropat, I> TAL, ete. 

Opt. xexrnuny, xexrno, KexryTo, ete. 
All the examples of such a formation, however, which are now extant, 
consist of a few single forms of Pertects of three s1 yllables, all belonging to 
anomalous verbs. Thus Plato has Subj. exrerpna Boy from répyw réTpn- 
pat; Andocides has Subj. &aBeS8rAnode from Bad\Aw BeBrAnpat. See also 
KéxAnpat and péepynpar under the Anom. xadéw and pipynoxwo, § 114.—So 
when the stem-vowel is « or uv, the Optative may be formed by absorbing 
the characteristic «, by which means the radical vowel becomes long; but 
the Homeric AéAtro Od. o. 238 from Avo A€AU paz (§ 95. n. 4), is probably 
the only example extant. *—For the Opt. forms KEKT@TO, PEpvewTo, BEC 
ANoM. xradpat, papynoko, § 114. 


: - $99. Third Future. 


The Future 3 or Paulopost-future of the Passive, is derived 
from the Perfect Pass. both as to its form and signification: 
§ 138. It retains the augment of the Perfect, and “substitutes 
the ending coyaz instcad of the ending of the Perfect. From the 
2 pers. of “the Perf. in gat, (Yat, Fat,) therefore, it is only neces- 
sary to change at into oat, in order to form the Fut. 3; e. g: 

TETUPL LAL (rérvyas) — TEeTUYopa 
TETpap pat (rérpayrac) — TeTpaypopas 
Tétaypat (rerakat) —tetakopuas 
TETTELG WAL (wérretccar) — meTreloopas 
mepirnuat (Trepirnoa) — redirnoouas. 

‘N oTE 1. In those verbs where the vowel of the Fut. 1 is shortened in the 
Perfect, the Fut. 3 assumes again the long vowel; e. g. dedycopat, NeAdoo- 
pat, rerevEouat; see § 95. n. 4. 

Note 2. The Fut. 3 is never found in the verbs A BYP; and very rarely 
in verbs which have the temporal augment; e. g. nripocopat, nphoopat, 
from arizdw, aipéw.—For the periphrase of this tense, see § 138. 4. 


* I remark further, that while some have preferred to write xexrira:, AeAvTo, etc. 
with the circumflex, (sce esp. Gottling p. 65 sq.) I have adopted that accentuation 
which is found in a portion of the manuscripts, and which alone is supported by 
analogy. Thus KenTwpat and KEKTHTO must have the same relation to xéxrnua, and 
also A¢AdTo to AdAupa, that turrwuas and rirroto have to riwrouar. See § 107. 
m. 33, and the dusfuhrl. Sprachl. 

t It must not be inferred from this, that the Fut. 3 is formed from the Fut. 1 
Mid. with the reduplication; for whether the tetpdoua: above given really oc- 
curs, is more than I know; but the forms which are actually found, BeBAfoouas, 
KEeKAooual, (see Anom. BdAAw, xaAéw,) hold us to one Perfect. 
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§ 100. First and Second Aorist Passive. 


1. All verbs form the Aorist of the Passive either in Sy, or 
simply in 7v; many have both forms at once. The former is 
called Aorist 1, and the latter Aortst 2. § 89. 3. 

2. The Aor. 1 Passive appends Syp to the characteristic of the 
verb. If the characteristic be a labial or palatal, (a P or = 
sound,) it is of course changed § 20) into the aspirate ¢ or 

Aeitra, apelBor, oredw, — sles ad, npethOnv, terigdie 
eyo, TEKW, — €rexOnv, enréy nv 
TUTTO (TTIIN)— eropOny 
tacow (TAT) — érayOnv. 
If the characteristic be a lingual (or sound), it is changed to 
o, according to § 24. 2; e.g. 
mew, Perf. Pass. TETTELT MAL, — érreicOnv 
wolf, Perf. Pass. xexopcpar, — éxoulaOny. 
If the characteristic be a vowel, the ending Snp (like paz in Perf. 
Pass.) is appended directly to the vowel of the Future; e.g. 
Tove (troujow meTrolnuas) — érroinOnv 
— Tyaw (Tinow TeTimpar) — éripnOny 
gopaw (Pwparw mepwpayar)—épwpdny. 

Note 1. The few verbs in ¢w and vw, in which the vowel of the Aor. does 
not accord with the Future, see in § 95. n. 4. 

-3. In other respects the Aor. 1 Pass. conforms mainly to the 
Perf. Passive. Thus, in the same circumstances, it assumes ¢ ; 


- 8: ‘4 4 > 4 ‘ 
cel (céoevrpar) — cei Onv 
Tedéw (TeTENET LAL) — eTENETOnD. 
In most instances, also, it changes the vowel of the preceding sy]- 
lable in the same manner as the Perf. Passive; e.g. 
Tevyw (TréTuypar) — érvyOnv. § 98. n. 4. 

Note 2. A few verbs which have a vowel for the characteristic, assume 
9 in the Aorist 1 Passive, although they do not have it in the Perfect 
Passive ; ©. g. ravw, merravpat, Aor. 1 exavOnv and éeravcbnv; also prvdopat, pe- 
penpa, Aor. 1 éuvnoOnv ; see generally the complete list of verbs with the eu- 
phonic o in the Pass. § 112. 20—That on the other hand é¢c#6ny from 
ow(w does not take the a, arises from a double form; see ow ¢w in § 114. 


Note 3. Those which without being verbs A p v p, change in the Perf. 
Pass. their e into a (§ 98. n. 3), retain here their €; e. g. orpépe (€orpap- 


eee liad rl TPETW, erpepOny ° rpepw €OpepOnv.—But the Ionics and 
orics have erpapOny, eorpapény. 


4. The Aorist 2 Passive appends ny to the simple characteris- 
tic of the verb; and follows in this respect all the rules given 
above under the Aor. 2 Active. Hence it is only necessary to 
form this latter tense, whether in actual use or not, and then 
change ov into mV; eB. : 

TUrTw, éruTov — éTuTny* Tpémw, ErpaTroy — éTpaTnV. 
Nore 4. In the Passive, it is impossible to confound the Aor. 2 and tlic 
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Imperfect, which is so easily done in the Active; and therefore such verbs 
as cannot for this reason form an Aor. 2 Active (4 96. 3), have nevertheless 
the Aor. 2 Passive. In such instances, this tense can be formed directly 
from the Imperfect Active, just as elsewhere from the Aor. 2 Active; ex- 
eept that according to the rule, the long vowel becomes short in the Aor. 2. 
E. g., 

ypaw (Impf. &ypapor) — eypadny 

rpifw (Impf. érpiBov) — erpiBny (short ¢). 

Norte 5. For the same reason, most of those verbs, which (without being 
verbs Ayvp) have e as the stem-vowel, do not in the Aor. 2 assume the 
alternate a, viz. BAerrw, Aetrw, A€yo, gréye, Weyo, and commonly mAéexw: 
hence ¢Brerny, edeynv, Part. cvAdreyets, exAexny (also emAdxny), all of which 
verbs form no Aor. 2 Active; and conscquently their Aor. 2 Pass. must be 
formed after the Imperfect. Only cAemrw and rpémw have always a; the 
latter because it is the only verb which forms at the same time both the 
Aor. 2 Act. and Pass. (and Mid.) and therefore takes in the Act. the alter- 
nate a to distinguish it from the Imperfect. The same analogy is followed 
by xAemrw and in part by mAexw. Comp. $ 101. 8. n. 

5. So far as it regards usage, it may be taken as a rule, that 
with the exception of TpéTw just mentioned, (note 5; comp. also 
dryryedroy in marg. note to § 101. 8, and réuvw in $ 114 ») all verbs 
which actually have in use an Aor. 2 Active, with or without an 
alternate vowel, can in the Passive form only the Aor. 1. 

NoTeE 6 On the other hand, from many verbs which have no Aor. 2 Act. 
there exists an Aor. 2 Pass. as a weaker or smoother form, along with the 
Aor. 1. E. g. éexpuBny, érumny, €BAaBny, eppipny, eA deddarny, which in 
prose are perhaps more common than éxpupOny, Opepény, ete. But these 


latter fuller and antique sounding forms are preferred by the pocts, espe- 
cially the tragic poets. 


Note 7. The only example in which the long vowel of the stem is re- 
tained, is éemAnyny; see mAnoow § 114. 

Nore 8. The verb Wuyw commonly assumes y in the Aor. 2 Pass. as 
euyny, Yuynva. Seo § 114. 

Note 9. The characteristics 6, $,r, are not found in the Aor. 2 Passive. 
There are also no examples of a vowel before the ending, except ¢xany 
from kaiw, and these three, which have an Active signification, viz. @dany, 
éppuny, epunv; see the Anom. AA-, pew, uw, § 114. All other verbs in 
w pure and contracted, and all verbs in dw, Jw, (w, have only the first Aor. 
Passive. | 

Note 10. Finally, there is an obvious coincidence, both in form and 
flexion, between the two Aorists Passive, and the Active forms of Verbs in 
ps. Compare the Aorists Pass. in the paradigm of rumrw with the Imper- 
fect and subordinate moods of the Present of ri@npe. 


$100 a. Table of Changes tn the Characteristic. 


_ 1. For the purpose of easier survey in respect to the formation 
of the tenses, the whole number of regular verbs may be divided 
into five classes ; four of which have already been clearly brought 
into view in the preceding paragraphs, from $ 95 onward. ‘The 
classes are as follows: 
1) Verbs with a labial or P-sound as their eae 
e.g. Ac/Bw, TUIrTO. 


§ 100 a. 


VERBS. 


CHANGES IN THE CHARACTERISTIC. 
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a Verbs with a palatal or K-sound as their characteristic ; 


. Aéyw, Tadoow. 


3) Veils with a lingual or T-sound as their characteristic ; 


e.g. dda, Kopilo. 


4) Verbs with a vowel as their characteristio; &.g. TYLdw, 


piréw. 
5) Verbs Xpv p, ¢ or liquid verbs, verba Wile: 


2. In the many changes, which take place in the characteris- 
tic in order to form the tenses ($$ 95-100), it is hardly possible, 
but that the learner should sometimes fall into mistake. 
following table therefore is introduced for the purpose of easier 
inspection and to aid the memory. The learner will here per- 
ceive the regularity and close analogy of the changes in the four 
main characteristics, so far as it respects the second sertes of 
tenses in $93.1. The Perf. and Plupf. Pass. as presenting the 
most difficulties, are inflected throughout. 


Labial as Char. 


3, 7, p, and ar 
Fut.1. yo 
Aor.1. *a_ 
Perf.1. ¢qa 
Plupf. 1. dew 
Perf. pepo 

ras 
TmTat 
pe Oop 
pOor 
pOoy 
| ppeba 
pbe 
Plupf. penny 
Yo 
"TO 
ppeBov 
pov 
Pony 
ppeBa 
pbe 
Fut. 3. popas 
Aor. 1. Pony 
Fut. 1. dOncopas 
Fut. 1. ~Wopuar 
Aor.1. = rapnv 





Palatal as Char. 


Ea 
fa 


‘ya 


XE 


Passive. 
_ypan 
far 


KTat 
ypeOov 
x Gov 
x Gov 


ypeda 


xGe 


Yen 
£o 
KTO 
ypeOov 
x Gov 
xOnv 
ypeda 
xe 


Eopat 


Env 
VOnoopas 
Middle. 


Eopat 


Eapny 


Lingual as Char. 
Y) KX, also oa, ¢ | 8, r, 3, also ¢, oo 


Active. 


Vowel as 


The 


Characteristic. 


ow 
ca 


KEtV 


oOoy 
oa Oov 


Sycopas 


copas 
odpny. 
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$101. Vers in Apvp. 


1. Verbs whose characteristic is one of the letters A, y, v, p, de- 
viate so often from other verbs in the formation of their tenses, 
that it is here necessary to bring the whole together into one view. 

2. These verbs do not. commonly form the Future in oa, or 
Fut. 1; but always take the Future 2 in a, Ion. €o j § 95. 7, 8, 
11. Thus 

veUe, Fut. Ion. vewew, COMM. VELO 

pévo, Fut. Ion. wevéw, comm. peva. 
The further flexion is, veu@ ets e+ ovpev cite odow* Mid. ovpas 
ef ettat, etc. See the Paradigm of ayyéAdw. This whole form 
of flexion is also to be compared with that of contract verbs in 
ew, § 105. 

3. The syllable before the ending, if long in the Present, is in 
this Future made short, e. g. 

: Kplve, apuve —F. xpivad, apivo — 
parro, oré\\a — F. Ware, orero. 
The diphthong at is changed to short a, and e into €; @.g. 
calpw, KTELVa) — > B. cdpe, xreva, Ion. crevéw.* 


4. These verbs form the Aorist 1 in like manner without a, 
and simply ina. They retain in this tense the characteristic as 
it is found in the Future; but make the syllable before the end- 
ing again long. This is done however independently of the Pres- 
ent ; ‘either by simply lengthening the vowel of the Future, e. g. 

TIAN (tiAw) — orina Kpivw (Kpiva) — Expiva 
apivo (apiva) — hyova, 
or by changing ¢ of the Fut. into et, and a commonly into 7; e. B: 
pevar, OTEAAW, TELVO, 
(uevd, oTEAG, Teva) — euewa, Eoretra, EreWa 
rddden, daiva, 
Yaho, pava) — eyrnda, Epnva. | 
Several verbs, however, which have az in the Present, take long 
a in the Aor. 1, when ¢ or p precedes ; e.g. 
rrepalve, TEpaven — érrépava Inf. TEpavat 
Two, Waves —erlava Inf. muavae. 


Exceptions are rerpyvat and pijvat, from rirpaivw, peaivo. 


Note 1. We may also account for this shortening and lengthening of the 
vowel in the Future and Aorist in this manner, viz. that the Future, as 
belonging to the series of second tenses (} 93. 1), must be first formed from 
the simple stem. As now this latter is found in the Present long, either 
by doubling the A or by lengthening the vowel, the original short vowel 
everywhere re-appears in the Future. Hence the two Futures reu@ and 
xapoupa, from Anom. réuym and xdyvw (Present forms with strengthened 





* The Ionic forms, e. g. by yeAAw F. dyyeadw; xpivéw, xrevéw, pavéw from paiva, 
wAvvéw from xAtva, etc. Plur. éouey etc. are of course explained from § 95. §, 10. 
For the Doric-lonic forms with the contraction eo into ev, e. g. Barciuer, Badrciuat, 
see § 95. n. 17. ; 
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characteristic for TEMQ, KAMQ, like rirrew TYIQ), appear as formed regu- 
larly from the simple themes. On the other hand, in the Aorist 1, as being 
one of the first tenses, the long vowel again appears. But as these tenses 
are also formed from the simple characteristic (§ 93. 2), though for the 
most part after some change ; so the Aorist 1 does not return to the strength- 
ened form of the Present, but prefers such a mode of lengthening as gives 
more promincnce to the simple stem; e. g. riAat, WnAa. 
Note 2. Most verbs in aivw and aipw are found among the Attics regu- 
larly with n; e. g. onpatvw onpnvac; yadrernvat, AvunvacOa, etc. éyAaipw 
€xOnpat, xaOnpa, etc.—Exceptions nevertheless are xoiAavat, Nevxavat, wend- 
yas, kepOavat, dpyavat, icyvavat. Later writers, or the xcowwol (§ 1. 9), fori 
also many others with long a, as onuava, €y@apa, and again according to 
rule pravac. The Dories of course always do the same; while the Ionics 
almost everywhere have their 7.—The verbs atpw take up and GAXopat leap, 
With initial a, have a in the Aor. 1; which in the Indicative only, because 
of the augment, passes over into 7; thus jpa, dapat, dpas, ete. nAapuny, GAa- 
cba, etc.* | 
Norte 3. The early language and the AZolics formed the Future 1 and 
Aorist 1 from these verbs with o ; Hom. éxepza, Theocr. érepoa, from xeipa, 
reipw. This remained the sole form in some verbs even in the common 
language, as xeAAw land, &keXoa; pipw knead, dvpow. See also the Anom. 
dpapioxw, J€popat, xupéw, Spvups, § 114. 
5. The Aorist 2 retains the vowel as it is in the Future, e. g. 
BarrAw (Baro) — éBarov 
gdaivw (favo) —A. 2 Pass. éfavny 
KrNivo (Kiva) — A. 2 Pass. éxAivny (short ¢); 
excepting that ¢.in the Fut. of dissyllabic verbs, passes over into 
a; see in 8 below. 


Note 4. The Aor. 2 Act. is in use only in the smaller number of these 
verbs ; and where both Aorists are found, the Aor. 2 is chiefly poctical ; 
thus €xravoy, #yyeAor, is less frequent than éxrewa, Fyyeda. Seo for HyyeAov 
the next marg. note.—In the Passive, on the contrary, the Aor. 2 is far 
more common in verbs of two syllables than the Aor. 1; which last, when it 
retains the consonant before the 3 (see 9 below), is commonly peculiar to 
the poets, as is so often the case in the mute verbs (§ 100. n. 6); ©. g. paivw 
éhavny, oréAdw EoTaAny, TPAadAAW eodAny, Teipw erapny.—Still aipw and all 
verbs of more than two syllables, have only the Aor. 1 Passive; except ay- 
yA, from which come myyeAny and myyeAGnv. 


6. The Perfect 2 of these verbs is already included in the rules 

above given, } 97.3, 4. E.g. 
Jaro — TEONrA* haivw — rédyva. 
These verbs have the peculiarity, that the diphthong e of the 
Present passes over in the Perf. 2, not into oz, but into 0; be- 
cause, as appears from the Future, this diphthong ez arises not 
from a radical vowel 4, but from e; $97.4.c. E.g. 
KTeivw (KTEvo) ExTova’ Pbcipw (Plepa) EfOopa. 


7. The Perfect 1 Active, the Perf. Pass. and the Aorist 1 


* It is here necessary to caution the learner against two errors. First, ae 
ig more common, than to find jpa, gpa, euinva, etc. written with « subscript ; whic 
is incorrect on the same grounds as above in the Perf. 2 (4 97. 4. marg. note). 
Secondly, we often find in otherwise good editions the accentuation remdvas, o7 
rae etc. the incorrectness of which is sufficiently apparent from the above, and 
rom § 11. E 
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Passive, follow in like manner the general rules, and annex the 
endings xa, pat, Ynv, ete. to the characteristic, retaining the 
changes of the Future; e.g. 

ogiidreo (cparw) — eagadea, eo parpat 

daivw (dave) — mepayxa, epavO ny, (Perf. Pass. see n. 7,8.) 

aipw = =§ (apa) — pKa, Fpuat, Part. npyévos 

Aor. 1 P. 7p@nv, Part. apbeis. 
Here too the Perf. Pass. drops the o of the endings ofa, oe, 
etc. as in § 98. 2; e.g. | 
dorhahpet, 2 Plur. éodarOe 
dupw, trépupyat, Inf. mepvpOar. 

It is to be noted, that verbs in pow (véuw) and strenethened pvw 
(Téurw, fut. Teuo, n. 1) cannot form these tenses at all in the 
manner specified ; see n. 9. 

8S. When the Fut. has ¢, verbs of two syllables assume the al- 
ternate a in most of the tenses derived from the stem of the Fu- 
ture; except in the Aor. 1 Act. and Mid. the Perf. 2, and Plupf. 
2; that is to say, in the Aor. 2, Perf. 1, the Perf. Pass. and Aor. 
1 Pass. and the tenses derived from these ; e.g. from oréAXa, F. 
OTENO), 

Aor. 2 Act. ‘(@orarov) — €oradnpy, OTANIT OAL ee, 

Perf.1 ©§ €otadxa — éotddxew 

Perf. Pass, éoradpas — éotddrApny 

Aor..1 Pass. eoranOnv — orarOjcopas. 
So too from TEip, F. repo, 

Perf. 1 TETApKA, Perf. Pass. mérrapyat, Aor. 2 Pass. érrapny. 

atreivo, F, xreva, — Aor. 2 éxtavor, comp. 9 below. 


On the other hand, verbs of more than two syllables retain their 
€ in all these tenses; e.g. from ayyeddro, F. ayyero, 
Aor. 2 Act. 7yyyerov,* Pass. yyeAny, Perf. 1 ayyedxa, Perf. Pass. 
tryyeApat, Aor. 1 Pass. aryyerOnv. 


Note 5. Those verbs only of two syllables which begin with e, retain It, 
as above; ©. g. €eApat, eepum, from Anom. efro, efpa, 4 114.—For the use 
of the Aor. 1 and 2 Pass. see n. 4. 


9. The following verbs in wa, eivo, Uva, viz. 
Kp, KAW, TEIVO, KTELVO, TALVO, 

drop the »v in the Perf. 1, Perf. Pass. and Aor. 1 Passive, and as- 
sume the short vowel of the Future; but in such a way, that 
those in eivw change the ¢ into a, as in the preceding rule; e.g. 

xplve (xpive) — KEexpixa, KEK pipLat, éxpiOny 

Tey (Tevw) —TéTdKa, TéTawaL, éTaOnr t 

TAVVO (wAVVa) — TeTATKA, TETAV PAL, ETAVONY. 


* The existence of this tense (ryedov) has been doubted by many critics, in 
spite of its frequent occurrence in manuscripts; because it needed only the casual 
omission of an ¢ or A in copying to produce this form instead of the Aor. 1 or Im 
perfect. See Ausf. Sprachl. § 114 in &yyéAdw, If this tense was actually in use, 
then dyyéAAw is a second instance corresponding to rpéerw in § 100. n. 5. 

t Compare also the Anom. #ENQ xépayas. It is not necessary to have recourse 
to obsulete themes, as TAQ, KTAN, AQ, 
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So too Inf. Perf. Pass. xexpicGas, rerdcOas; but 3 Plur. again as 
usual, xéxAsvrat, xéxpuwvras Xen. 


Nore 6. In the Aor. t Pass. the y is often retained in poetry, in order to 
form a position; ©. g. cravOels, Svaxpevbeis, exrivOn, émdvwOn ; seen. 4. The 
same occurs in the prose of later writers. | | _ 4 


Nore 7. Verbs which retain the » occasion some difficulty in the Perfect 
Passive. They retain it however unchanged as follows: 
a) In the 2 pers. Sing. where it remains even before o; ©. g. daivw— 
srecsbavaat. 
b) Before the endings which begin with of; where however (Text 7) 
the o is dropped before the »; 6. g. Inf. repdvOas- rpayive, Inf. rerpa- 


vvOat. 

c) Tn the 3 pers. Sing. e. g. rehavrat he has appeared, rapwfvvras he has 

become angry. | 
Whether the 3 pers. Plur. was also formed in this latter manner is doubt- 
ful; ©. g. xexpayvra: Eurip. Hipp. 1255. from xpaivw, where consequently an vy 
must have fallen away. The periphrase is more certain ; as AeAvpacpevos 
eioivy Demosth. : | 

Norte 8. Before the endings beginning with » in the same tense, there is 
a threefold usage in respect to the »; which, however, in certain verbs 
does not seem to have been entirely fixed : 

a) The » is regularly changed into p; 6. g. foxvppar from aloyiva, Il. o. 

180. But we find further perhaps only énpaive (€énpaspat Athen. 3. 
p. 80. d) and déive. 

b) Most commonly o is assumed instead of »; ©. g. haivw réhacpat, po- 
Avyw pepdXvopas. So too with most other verbs in alyw and vwyw; but 
this @ never passes over into the Aor. ft Pass. 

c) Less frequently the » is dropped and the vowel made long; e. g. re- 
rpaxievos Aristot. H. A. 4. 9. So too some other verbs in vew; sce 
Ausf. Sprachl. 

These last two modes may likewise be explained from the circumstance. 
that the endings atv and ww are originally lengthened forms from dw 
and vwo.* . 

Note 9. Generally speaking, in verbs in vw the regular formation of the 
Perf. Pass. as also of the Perf. Active (in yea) is very rare; inasmuch as 
the verbs in vw are for the most part lengthened Present-forms (e. g. rivw) : 
and hence make these tenses from another theme upon other principles.— 
Further, verbs in pw and py, which regularly can form neither these 
tenses nor the Aor. 1 Passive, pass over into the formation ém; thus veve- 
pyxa, eveunOny; rérunxa, etc. See Anom. Verbs § 114; also § 110. 11. 
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1. With the formation of the tenses, it is necessary to connect 
that of the two Verbal Adjectives in réos and tds; which, in sig- 
nification and use, approach very near to the Participles. See 
note 2. 

2. Both these endings always have the fone, and are appended 
immediately to the characteristic of the verb; which therefore 


* The Perfect 1 Active also fluctuates between the two modes cf formation, in 
axa and «a; because it was so seldom 2 bape (¢ 97. n. 6), that writers probably 
formed it mostly according to the ear. We find, though not in the earlier writers, 
wégayxa, peulayna, and éBeBpadvxer, nace or -nxa. See anom. xepdalyw, § 114- 
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must be changed, according to the general rules, just as before 
tat of the 3 pers. Sing of the Perf. Passive. But when the Aor. 
1 Pass. deviates from the formation of the Perf. Pass. in respect 
to the stem-vowel or otherwise, these Verbals always conform to 
the Aorist; except, of course, that where the Aorist has $0, x6, 


they take m7, «t 
3. Thus there is formed. from | . | 
mre (TwewrexTaL, ewrAexOnv) — TAEKTEDS, WNEKTOS 
eyo — (EAeKTae, v) — dewros 


yao (yéyparrat, éypapOnv) ——ypamros 

oT pe (€orparrrat, éarpépOny) — oTpeTrros 
gwpaw (Trepwparas, épwpdOnv) — pwparéos 
gpiréw (rreplAnrat, ebarxony) — pidaréos 


aipéo  (jpytat, npéOnv) — aiperos 
Tavw (Trérravras, wavadnyv) —mavoréos* 
oredr (érradras, éorddOnv) — oradtéos 
relya (réraras, érdOnv) —_ TATEOS 
xéw = (Kéyutar, = Eu O nv) —YUTOS. 


Norte 1. In the earlier Ionic and Attic, the o in many verbals in n rds is 
sometimes dropped; especially in compounds like dyvwros, adaparos, évrceros, 
mayxdauros. The poets could even form Jauuards, from IJavpd{o. 


Norte 2. For the use of these Verbals in general, see Syntax § 134. 8 sq. 
Here it need only be noted, that both are Passive, as follows: 

1) Those in rés express "possibility, corresponding to Latin adjectives in 
slis; and indeed they often become simple adjectives. E. g. orpenrés, 
one who can be turned about, Lat. versatilis. 

2) Those in réos express necessity, corresponding to the Lat. particip. in 
ndus; ©.g. oTpemréos, one who must be turned about, Lat. vertendus. 

- 3) The Neut. in réoy with €ori corresponds to the Lat. periphrase with 
the Neut. particip. in ndum; e. g. sd aad €ori cot, Lat. tebs verten- 
dum est, thou must turn ne 
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1. The conjugation of all the above verbs, and likewise the 
details of flexion by persons and moods, will now be brought 
together and ereriplili d, first, in a general example of an ordi- 
nary barytone verb with a strengthened Present-form, viz. TUT. 
But it must be borne in mind, that all which is here exhibited, 
is by no means found in actual use in these verbs; and for rurrw 
especially see Anom.$114. Then follow some other examples out 
of different classes ; aud last of all, an example from the class in 
N MV Pp, VIZ. ayyedArAw. 

2. A Barytone Verb is properly the verb in its natural state ; 
since in this the ending of the Present is always unaccented. It 
stands in opposition to those verbs which contract the last two syl- 
lables, and whose ending therefore has the circumflex, viz. Cone 
tract Verbs (Verba contracta or pertspomena), for which see § 105. 


* For the o euphonic, so called, in these forms, see § 112. 20. 
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soasriouns 


Sonatipjins 
soaario pans 


sonatiojntas 
$79Uns 
soasnooluns 
$29pas 
soastiooligghas 


: soasririnsas 


sopniss 


ADLUNL 


‘adwrpog © 


rmpopuas 
rg orhos 


i Le 


| poeny 


aga 
mporo0lpgns 


rogpasss | 


MP DdILLAL 


mDArpnias 


AIDLUAL 


‘saspuyur 


“sasposoduy | 


alerhouns 
alrhpjas 
abrlyopas 

“a T1GdIN 
— | alrhhopnsas 
1gluns aliauas 
alrhooluns 
alagpas 
—_ alehoolgpns 


ofniss | (a0 ‘k) Se oiiasl 


alrijosuns 
“HAISSVd 


aiis _ whouns 


cons riohos 
— | rojas 


(asat.) 

(pass) 
' DLIALS . mMrosuns 

" *aarynjdg 
“MAILOV 


rihrounte L 


mhopntss 





mrieuns | almriounse 
| (mYedtp jo ‘pereg tm 00g) 
et alirtoppats 
rorlopias 
—- rorlosintas 
OURS akunss 
— rrloolitas 
* @ghrs | aligcpass 
—_ rwrloolighas 
alririnssa 
oct ‘d 008 ‘p 
(ao ‘h) soasririnsss rrriasss 
alriosunss 
ror tus mroLuns 
OLAS | aouwnts 
eels mapas 
seas pny 
ad 
ara Un13943 
UALS DUALS 
macasats 
opaias passe 
AOLILALD 
MLUAS PLUS 
‘ ‘asjountang — "‘gastpospuy 


‘ATGVL TVOILAONAS 


% WwlIoy 

g omnjng 
[ WOW 

I emqu 7 


€ omjng 
B IOV 

% omyngy 
I ys110V 

I oimyng 
qoojiodn[g 


qooj19eg 
qooyrodury 
quesolg 


g Wsu0y 
Zoning 

I WSlIoW 
I omyng 

B yoojrodn[d 
Z yojlog 

J yoojyrodn[g 
J pooped 

qoojiodwy 
quoseld 
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AC T- 
_ Indicative. Subjunctive. — Optative. 
Pres. S, tumtw I strike tonto I strike TUTTTOUM I would 


ent. tones thou strikest |rvmrrns turro [strike 


rumres he, she, tt strikes|rurry 


, 


TUITTETOV ye two strike |rvrrnrov 









TUIrTeTOV they two strike rvmrntov turrroirny 
P. rinrropev we strike TUTTT MeV TUTTTOL EV 

tunmrete ye strike \rumrnre TUITTOLTe 

rumroves (v) they strike |ruarrwot(v) —|Tvrrrovev 








- S.érurtroy 2D. — P. érvmropev 


, , I struck or was 
per- eruTrres érumreroy  érumrrere oat 
fect. érumte(v)  érumrérny = Erurrrov striking, thow 
Per- S. Térupa Ihave struck, |rervpw TeTUpoipu 
fect TéTupas - [ete. like the Subj.| like the Opt. 
1 rétuge (v) Present. Present. 
DD. — : | 
TeTUpaToy 
Teruparov 
P, rerudapev 
reTupate 
| terugact (v) 
Plupf. 8. be eed D. P. érerude 
1 


Guev 

érerupers Pebaien éreruecre Thad 
— ereruder érerupeitny  érervhevoay or evav 

Perf. 2 réruza, through all the moods like the Perf. 1. 

Plupf. 2 érervzevy, like the Plupf. 1. : 

Fut.1.8. rio I will strike Subjunctive 

like the Present. wanting. 

Aor. 1.8. era [ struck, or have|rirw TUN ps 

eras (struck, etc.) like the Subj.!raypass or 


Tinpous 
like the Pres. 








Present. Tuvrevas* 
éruye (v) Tuas or 
m Tupere (v) 
érenparoy | Tuas TOV 
eruparny Tupairny 
Pp. si Maa Noa 
érupay ir or 
TUpetav* 
Aor.2.  érv7rov |rvrrotpe 


like the Imperfect. 


like the Present. 
. © See below, § 103. m. 14. 
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IVE. 


Imperative. Infinitive. 
TUWTew | 
to strtk TurTovea, 


Participle. 












torre strike 
turrrére let him, her, tt strike 










striking 

) strike (both) : G. revrrovTos 
tumrerey let them (both) strike : 
rorrere strike ye | 
TUNTET@OAP OF TUTTTOVTOY let them strike 
didst strike, eto. 

rerudévas TeTupas having 

(rérude) | have struck|rervpvia [struck 

like the Present. 

Gen. 
For this Imper. see § 137. n. 13. reruddros 





struck, eto. 





‘ 


pov, ovoa, ov 
G. OV TOS, like Pr. 


————e so eee 
tinpov strike | | ‘aa strike rspare 

— _—s eipanes | 
roprer 

| a OF THpayrepy 


TUIre isang Mv, OVE, 
a ne ae 


like the Present. -+ @. évroé. 
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PASS. 
Indicative. Subjunctive. Optative. 
Pres- S. TUITTOpAL I am struck |rimrropat TuUTrroiuny 
ent. Tomy or e* TUTTY TUITTOLO 
TUIrreTaL — \rerrnras TUITTOLTO 
D. rurropefov rurrw@peboy | rutrroipeBov 
vurrecOoy turrnabov = |rurrrataOov 
rurreabov | rimrrmabov = | rurrroic Onv 
P. rurrépeda turrapeba = | rurrrolucba 
rurrrea Oe turrnabe turrroube 
TUIrTovTat TUrTe@vtTat  |TvIrTowrTo 


Im-_ S. érurropny D. érurropeOor P. érvrrropeda ) 
per- érumrrou érurrecOov — erurrreabe 
fect. €TUTTTETO érurrécOny = érvmrrovro 
Per- S. réruppas I have been |\See $98.4. (See $ 98. 4 
fect. réruypas [struck 
TETUITTAL 
D. rervppebov 
7 ov 
T ov 
P. rerdppeba 
T € 
3 pers. wanting; for it reruppévor (ar) eioly 
Plupf. S. érervppnv D. pith -oad P. éreruppeba I had been 
éréruypo ov érupbe 


érérurrro ererbbOny 3 pers. wanting; for it 7e- 


I was 









tupOyncopat I shall be | Subjunctive |rud@nootuny 
tupOnon or et, [struck| wanting.  |rud@ncovo eto 
like the Present. like the Pres, 
Aor.1.8. érupOny I was struck |rup0a TupGeinv 
rpOns - |rupbis Tudbeins 





Fut.2. rumjcopas through all the moods 


Aor.2.  érvmnv like Aor. 1. 
Fut. 3. rerinpoyar through all the moods 


* See § 103. m. 18. t The syncopated form is more commonly used in the 
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IVE. To be struck. 


Imperative. Infinitive. Participle. 
| | TumrecOat to |Tumropevos, 7, ov 
tunrovu be thou struck be struck; being struck 
tumréac Ow : 
rumreabov 
Turrés Ow 
Tunrrecbe 


TurréeaOwoay or rurréa bev 


struck, ete. 







| teripbas to |reruppévos, 7, ov 
Térupo have been| having been 
reropba : struck; =. _— struck 


rérupGov 
reripbwy 
rérube i 

rerUpOwcay or TrervpOwy, see $ 103. m. 15. 
struck, etc. 


ropbvos (as) hoay 
Imperat. wanting | TupGiiceras Tud@no opevos, 


7, ov 


tupOjvat to be|rupbels 
TopOnrs be thou struck _ struck|rupOeioa 
TudO7jre : Tu bev 

, Gen. ane 
TupOnrtov EVTOS 
tupOryroy 


TupOntecay, see § 103. m. 15. 





like Fut. 1. 
runnOt, turnra, etc. like Aor. 1. 
like Fut. 1. 





1 and 2 person; in the 3 pers. almost always. 
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M I D- 
To strike 
Present and Imperfect, Perfect and Pluperfect, 
Indicative. Subjunct. Optative. 
FPut.1. Tivpouas wanting. _ |TruWoiynv 
like the Pres. Pass. like the 
aor Pres. Pass. 
Aor. 1. 8. éruyraynv TINrwpat TuWaiuny 
eTv TOWN Tinpaio 
éTinato TI nTaL Tinfaito 
D, éruypdpedoy Tupwpebov |TrupaipeBov 
éruac boy iriena Oov Tinpaia Boy 
éruypacOnv tuna Sov Tuvala Onv 
P. éruwrdpeba tuYwpcba Tuvalpeba 
érinpac Ge Tino be Tinpaia Oe 
éruavTo TipwvTat iTUpawTo 
Aor.2. érumréunv TUT @pat |ruTrolumy 





like the Imperf. Pass. 


these two moods as in the 


Pres. Pass. 





Verbal Adjectives (§ 102) 








DEOLENSION OF 


Aar. 1. Act. Aor. 2. Act. 

Sing. Sing. 
N. riwas riowpaca on ad Tynéy Turovca = rurrdv 
G. riavros —s rupdons y rurdvros movons § wévras 
D. riwavre rh dl rh en rurrévre woucy srévre 
A. rinpayra y y rurdyra movcay mov 
V. rinvas® Tripaca Tuyay rurey® gov wow 

Dual. . Dual. 
N. rinpavre ruydca ruavre tundvre wove wowre 
G. rupayrow ay = rtupdvray | rurdvroy sovcaw mnévroy 

Plur. | Plur. 
N. riwapres acs be ra rundvres qovoas névra 
G. ruypdyray ov Turdvrey grouc ey swévrey 
D. rivaes Tupdcas Wraors rurovot wovcas srovct 
A. rv ioas ) rundyras = rovoas)—s rdvra 

# See § 45. 1. 
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DLE. 
oneself. (See Hdot. 2. 40. extr.) 


are the same as the Passive. 


Imperative. Infinitive. Participle. 
wanting 7 ew TUYpopuevos, 7, OV 


: Tipacba. = |ruypdyievos, 17, ov 
A | 4 . . 2 

Tuya Oo 
Tinvac Gov — 
Tuvrac Gov 
tinpacb¢ 
Tupdcbwcay or Tupdcboy 
TuTrovU 
turéa Ow 
Tirrec Boy 
turréc Guy 
Turrea Ge 
turécOwoay or TurécOwv 






TUTTOMEVOS, 2, GY 





TUNTOS, TUITTéQS. 





THE PARTICIPLES. 


Perf. 1. Act. Aor. 8. Act. 

Sing. Sing. | 
rerugos rerupuia ~—s rerugds rupGeis rudOcica rudbev 
rerupdros guias dros ruddévros Gcions Gevros 
rerupors guia dérs rupberrs Ocioy Oevrs 
rerupdra epviay pds rupbevra Ocica» Oey 
rerupes® via os rupbeis* bcica Obs 


Dual Dual. 
rerudére guia pore rupdévre Geica Oevre 
rerudcroey viaw gdérow | rupdévrow Geioauw Oévrow 
Plur. Plur 
reruddres putas déra =| rupbevres Geiocas. bévra 
teruddrey uy dérev | rupGevropy beoay Gévreon 
rerudécs vias odors rupbeios Geioas Oeios 
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EXAMPLES OF OTHER BARYTONE VERBS, 


as they are actually in use. 


4 
mavevw bring up (a child). Middle, cause to bring up. 







mo ACTIVE. | 
Pres. Ind. Subj. Opt. Imp. 
qwawdevw mawevo masdevoupe maideve 
wadevers masdeuns masdevous ' masdevera etc. 
mwadeves etc. madeun etc. madevor etc. 


Inf. na8evew Part. radevov, ovoa, radevor 


Imperf. érraidevor, es, e(v), ete. 


Perf. Ind. Subj. memawdevnw Opt. wema8evoups 
WETALOEVKA, Imp. not in use. Inf. wemadevxevas 
as, e(v), ete. Part. reradevras, via, 6s 


Pluperf. évrerrasdevxety, as, et, etc. 


Fut. rrasdevew | Opt. madevoopa Inf. nadevoev Part. raderoos 
Aorist. Subj. Opt. ~ Imp. 
fSevoa, wasdevow qadevoats graivevooy 
as, ¢(v), etc. ns, n, etc. madevoas or easetc. madevodra ete. 
Inf. nadevou Part. ravdevoas, vaca, ravevoay 
PASSIVE. 
Pres. Ind. Subj. Opt. Imp. 
WaLSevopat madevapat madevoipny madevou 
masOevn OF et madevy etc. maidevoto esc. wadevér ba eto. 
srardeveras etc. Inf. wadeverba Part. mwasdevdpevos, 7, ov 





Imperf. érrasSevdpny, éradevou, éraidevero etc. 


Perf. Ind. rrerraideupat D. memadevpebov P. weracdevpeba 


mermaidevoa rrerraidevo Gov merraidevo be 
menaideuvTat memraideva Goy qrerraiOeuvras 
Subj. and Opt. wanting. Imper. weraisevoco, meradevocbu ete, 
nf. weradevo Oat Part. renadevpevos 


Pluperf. évrerradevpnv D. éreradevpebov P. éereradevpeba 


errerraidevoco érreraideva Boy ererraideva be 
érrerraidevro éerrerradeva Ony érerruidevyro 
Fut. Ind. Opt. madevOnooipny Inf. ravdevOnceo Oa 
matdev0noopar Part. radevénodpevos 
Aor. Ind. Subj. wav8ev06 Opt. radevdeinv Imp. wadevOnrs . 
rravdevOnv Inf. mwavdevOnva Part. radevbeis | 





Fut. 3. Ind. Opt. weradevooipuny Inf. meradevoec Baz 
qmerawWcevoopat . Part. weradevodpevos 
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, ‘MIDDLE. 
Fut. Ind. Opt. wadevooipny Inf. wadevcer bau 
TMawEevoopat Part. rasdevodpevos 
Aor. Ind. Subj. Opt. we 
érraidevo any, madevowpa maidevoaipny maidevoa 
gw, caro, etc. D» nrat, etc. aio, aro, etc. madevoacba, etc. 
Inf. wa8evcac6a Part. wasdevodpevos 


Verbal Adjectives : WALOEVTEOS, TAWEVTOS. 


ociw shake ; Mid. move myself violently. 
: ACTIVE. 
Pres. cei, etc. (Imp. eat; cetera, etc.) 
Impf. éoewov Pf. céoexa Plupf. éoece/xew Fut. celow 


Aor. évewa Subj. ceicw Opt. celoarps Imper, ceicoy, dre, eto. has oeioa 
Part. ceivas, ceicaca, oeiray 


| PASSIVE. 
Pres. oclopas Imperf. éoevdpunv 
Perf. cécevopas D.ceceicopebov P. ceceiopeba 
véceoa cece Gov cécacbe 
céceoras hale 3 pers. wanting. 
Subj. and Opt. wanting. Imp. céceoo, ceceioba, eto. y 
Inf. ceceio Part. cevevopévos 
Plupf. écecelopmv D. eveceiopebov P. évecelopeba 
évécaca écéceta ov évéceabe - 
€véceoro éceceicOny 3 pers. wanting. 
Fut. cetaPjcopas Aor. évelaOny Fut. 3 ceceicopuas 
MIDDLE. 


Fut. velcouas Aor. éoevodny (Imperat. ceicas) 
Verbal Adjectives: ceroréos, cEelords. 





Aelrw leave ; Mid. poetical, remain behind. 


ACTIVE. 
Pres. XNelr@ Impf. éXectrov 
Perf. (2) NéNowrra_~—s Plupf. éNeAolzrewy ; 
Fut. Nehrw Aor. (2) €Xctrov = Subj. Ale, eto. 
PASSIVE. 
Pres. Aelrropas Imperf. éXevtropemy 


Perf. NéNerppas, ras, wra, etc. Imp. Adempo, Nercipbe, eto. 
Inf. \edcipOas = Part. Aedesppévos 
Plupf. édeXelppny, po, ro, etc. 
Fat. AepOjoopar Aor. éhelhOnv 
Fut. 3 Nereiropas 
MIDDLE. 


Fut. NeApopas Aor. (2) €Aurrdumv Subj. Atweopas, ete. 
Verbal Adj. XNeurrréos, Nevirrés. 
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dpxw lead on, rude; Mid. begin. 
ACTIVE. 
Pres. apyw Impf. jpyov , | 
Perf. (ipxa) and Plupf. (oye) scarcely occur 
Fut. dpEe , 
Aor. SpE Subj. dpfw Opt. Spay, dpgais, Apta, ete. 

Imp. dpfov, dptdrw, ete. Inf. dpfa Part. dpfas 

PASSIVE. 
Pres. dpyowat Imperf. yoyduny 
Perf. Hpyyas D. fipypeOov =~. nye 
oa foxter hp xe 


| 3 pers. wanting. 
oj and Opt. Bernas Imp. ipo, Texbey eto. 
ipxGas = Part. 4 pad | 
Plupf. Tipyenv D. dpysebow PP. pypeba 


pfo hpx Gov iipx« 
pxro px Onv 3 pers. wanting. 
Fut. apyOrjooma 


Aor. Hipynv Sub. dpx8& Opt. dpxSeoy Imp. pxdyrs 


Inf. apyOqvas—- Part. dp Bet 
Fut. 3 wanting, see § 99. n. 8. 
é 


Fut. dpfowae 

Aor. npdunv sac dpfapar Opt. dptaiyyy Imp. dpfar, éoGu, ete. 
Inf. dpfecba Part. dpfdpevos 

Verbal Adj. (im the sense of both Act. and Mid.) dpxréog, aprros. 


MIDDLE. 


~ 


oxevdtw prepare. 
ACTIVE. 
Pres. cxevalo Imperf. éoxevatov 


Perf. doxevaxa Subj. dcxevdxo Opt. doxevdxouss —sImp.. not in 1 use. 


Plupf. éoxevaxeuy | Inf. €oxevaxévas Part. eoxevaxos 
Fut. oxevdow Aor. éoxevaca Subj. cxevdco 
Opt. oxevacaiue Imp. oxevacov Inf. axevdoas Part. oxevacas 
PASSIVE. 
Pres. oxevatopas Imperf. éoxevalopnv 


Perf. denewiopas, acat, acrat, etc. (comp. veiw) 
Imp. écxevaco, éoxevacOa, etc. Inf. drxevdcdar Part. éoxevarpévos 
Plupf. €oxeude yp, aco, acro, etc. 


Fut. oxevacOncopas Aor. éoxevdc Onv 
Fut. 3 (éoxevdoopas) does not occcur. 
MIDDLE. 
Fut. oxevdoouas | , 
Aor. €oxevacdymy Subj. cxevdoopa: Opt. oxevacaipny | 
Imp. enebava:, cxevacdcbw, etc. Inf. oxevacacba Part. orsvardpevot 
Verb. Adj. oxevaoréos, oxevacrrés. 
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xoultw bring ; Mid. receive. 


ACTIVE. 
Pres. xopl{o Fut. xopicw 
Fut. Att. copa D. — P. xopiovper 
Kopsets Koptecroy Kopseire 
KOpsee KopLetroy Kopuovot(y) , 


Opt. xopsorpus, ois, etc.* Inf. xopseiv 
Part. xopuayv, ovoca, obv = G.. ovvros 
Aor. éxopuoa = Subj. xopicw == Inf. xopioas 
PassIvx¥, see oxevd{o. 


. ' MIDDLE. 

Fut. copicopas 

Fut. Att. xcopsovpas D. xopsovpeBow =P. roptovjeOa 
Komsect Kopi boy ' xopsetoOe 
Kopsetrat kopteo Gov Kopuovuvrat 


Opt. xopsoiuny, xoptoio, etc.* 
Inf. ropseio Gas Part. xopsovpevos 
Aor. €xopicayny Subj. xopiowpas, etc. 


# See Opt. Pres. of word § 105. t See note below, m. 18. 





$ondowe guard; Mid. guard myself. 


ACTIVE. 
Pres. fuddeos Impf. ébvAaccov 
épvAarror | 
Perf. ae lal Plupf. érehurdyeww 
Fut. durdfo Aor. épvvata 
PASSIVE. 
Pres. duvAdooopas _— Iperf. épudacoopny 
guadrropas Seu arTOne | 
Perf. Tepvharypas D. meduddypefoy = iP. rebvAdypeba 
mepudrata eel aad | meuraybe 
mepuAaxrat 3 pers. wanting. 


Subj. and Opt. wanting. Imp. methago, mepuraxGw, etc. 
Inf. mepurdybas Part. repvdaypevos 
Plupf. evrepudAdypynu D. émedbudAdypebov ~—~&P.: errechuAcypeBa 


oe éwebvAayOon errepuAayble 
éredvAdy 6ny 3 pers. wanting. 
Fut. biaconraes Aor. épuddyOny 
Fut. 3 rrepurdgouas 
MIDDLE. 


Fut. purddfopas Aor. épudakdyny 
Verb. Adj. pvdanréos, Gudacror. 
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EXAMPLE OF VERBS Apvp. 


aryyedrxw I announce. 





ACTIVE. os 
Pres. Ind. Subj. dyydw Opt. dyyAXouss simp. yyeAXe 
ayyédw | Inf. ayyAdew Part. dyyéMoy oF 
Imperfect 
iyyyedNov © 


“patted | Subj eea TOM lea Peo tin Gas: 
TIYYeAKa nf. wyyedxevas = Part. mryyeAxos —- 


— a 





Pluperfect 
NYY ENKELY 
Future (2) Indic. 
DYYEND D. — P. dyyedovper 
" ayyedeis dyyeXciroy ayycheire 
ayyedes dyyeXciroy dyyedovar(v) 
Optat. | 
S. dyyedoi, D. — P. ayyedotper 
dyyedois ayyeAotroy ayyeXoire 
ayyedos ayyeoirny ayyedoter 
or Attic 


dyyeAoiny, oins, oin* —, oinrov, otnTny: oinpey, oinre, oinoay 
see below, note II, 3. (m. 13.) 


Inf. dyyedeiy 
Part. ayyedav, ayyedovca, ayyedovv = Gen. dyyeAodvros 


Aor. 1. Ind, Subj. ayyeiAw = Opt. dyyeiNaupe 


pyryerna ayyetXats oF -eas 
ayyeiiat or -ete, etc. 


Imp. dyyeor, dra Inf. ayyetdae Part. ayyethas 
Aor. 2. Ind. Subj. dyyAw Opt. dyyéAous = Imp. ayyede 
yyedov* Inf. ayyedeiw = Part. ayyedov 





* For the use of this tense in this particular verb, see the marg. note to $ 101. 8. 
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PASSIVE. 
Iam announced. 


Subj. pha Opt. a a Saas aid Imp. ayyéAXov 





aryryeé Eyadeota h art. ayyedAdpevos 

Imperfect myryeAAopny r 

Perf. #yryeApas D. yyApebov P. ipyyeApeOa 
TyyeAcas rye Bor —. yyabe 
ipyyeAras ipyy2 boy , 3 pers. wanting. 


Subj. and Opt. wanting. : 
Imp. fryeaco, PyyAGu, ete. © Inf. myyédOa. Part. myyeApévos 


Plupf. nyryéAX env . D. myyeApebov P. myyeApeba 
- ipryeaco ipryedABov | Pyyerbe 


yryeAro TyyeAGnyv 3 pers. wanting. 


Fut. 1. ayryeAPjoopan, ete. 


Kor Asad] Baby. dye Opt. SyyOeclnn. Imp, Spying 
myryerOnv | “Thf. ayyerOnvas Part. ayyedGeis. 


Fut. 2. aryryeAjoopas, ete. 


Aor. 2. Ind. Subj. are? Opt. ayyedeinv ae ayyeAn&s 
nYYEANY Inf. dyyeAjvae = Part. ayyedeis. 


Fut. 3 wanting, see § 99. n. 2. 


MIDDLE. 
I announce myself, i. e. promise for myself. 
Fature Indic. 


ayyeNoupas D. dyyedovpeGor P. dyyedoupeba 
dyyeAg of e GyyeAeioOov dyyeheiobe 
ayyeAetras ayyedeia Boy ayyedovvras 
Optat. - 
S. ayyeAotuny D. dyyeAoipeBoy P; dyyeoipeba 
ayyeXoio | ayyedoto Boy ayyedoioGe 
-ayyeA otro ayyedoia Onv ayyedotvro 


Inf. dyyereiobas = Part. ayyedoupevos, n, ov 





Aor. 1. Ind. Subj. dyyefNwpas Opt. dyyerhaipny, dyyeidao, ete. 
myyecnapnv Imp. dyyethas, dre, ete. 
| Inf. ayyethac Gat Part. ayye:Adpevos 

Aor. 2. Ind. Subj. dyyéhopat Opt. ayyedoipny, €Aot0, ete. 
WY YENOpNV Imp. ayyedou Inf. ayyedeoOat Part. ayyeAdpevos. 





Verbal Adjectives : DyYeXTEDS, GryrYENTOS. 
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NOTES ON ALL THE PARADIGMS. 
I. Accent. 


1 1. As the foundation for all rules respecting the tone in verbs, it is to be 
assumed, that the tone is regularly thrown as far back as possible. Con- 
sequently, in forms of two syllables, it is always on the first, 

runTw, Ture, Acie, Aetre, 
and in those of three or more syllables, on the antepenult, when the nature 
of the final syllable permits, | 
TUNTOMEY, TUTTOVat, TeTUpacs, TUTTOpPAL 


érunre, éruwa, éraidevoy, épvdaga, 


and the Imperatives 
gvAarre, pudragor, gudaga. 
On the other hand we find masdevw, pvddrrew, etc. on account of the long 
final syllable —Hence, forms of two syllables in composition throw back the 
tone upon the preposition, whenever the final syllable permits it (but see 
below, m. 10); e. g. : 
| hépe, Neime—mpdohepe, arodetrre. 


2 93. When in the-dialects an accented augment falls away, the accent al- 
Ways passes in simple verbs to the next syllable of the verb; e. g. eBadre, 
Epevye—Pare, hevye ; but in compound verbs, it passes to the preposition; e.g, 
évéBaXe, mpooéBn—epBare, rpdoBn. Here it is to be noted, that in the first 
case those monosyllabic forms whose vowel is long, always take the tone 
as circumflex; ¢. g. €87—f. an 


3 3. Apparent exceptions to the above fundamental rule, are the instances 
where a contraction lies at the basis; consequently, besides the contract 
verbs which are hereafter to be exhibited, we must here reckon the follow- 
ing portions of the ordinary conjugation: 

1) The Fut. 2 and Attic Fut. of every kind, § 95. 7—11. 
3} The Subjunct. Aor. Pass. rup06, rvra, which come from the Ion. -ée, 
-éns; see below m. 38, and $ 107. m. 29. 
3) The temporal augment in trisyllabic compounds ; e. g. dvdrw, avitroy, 
§ 84. n. 4, and m. 10 below. 


4 4. Real exceptions are the following: 
1) The Aor. 2, in order to distinguish it from the Present, takes the tone 
upon the ending, in the following forms: 
a. In the Inf. and Part. Act. and Inf. Mid. always; e. g. 
-  gurrety -* rurav, ovaa, 6v> ruréo Oat. 
b. In the Sing. of the Imperat. Aor. 2. Mid. commonly ; e. g. yevou, Aabod ; 
but Plur. yéverde, AaberOe.t 
c. In the Sing. of the Imperat. Aor. 2 Act. only in the following: elré, 
€\6¢, etpé, and in the more accurate Attic pronunciation also Aafe, l8e. 
The compound Imperatives follow the gencral rule; e. g. emAdou, dredOe, 
diode. | 
5 9) The Inf. and Part. of the Perfect Passive are distinguished from all 
the rest of the Passive form in respect to the tone also, which they al- 
ways have upon the penult : 
rerupOat, reruppévos ; meroinaOat, meroinpevos. 











woe 


* The Inf. Aor. 2 Act. might be reckoned among the apparent exceptions under 
3 above; because the l[onics formed this also, like the Fut. 2, in dew, e. g. AaBeew 
for AaBeiv, see below, m. 38. But here the process is probably reversed. The tone 
was thrown upon ei» for the same reason as upon dy and éo@u; and the Ionics, in 
their fondness for vowels, caused this accent to pass over into the prolonged 
double sound; see § 28. n. 3. § 105. n. 10. 

t On the other hand we find written: tov Eurip. Or. 1231; wi@ev Hdot. 3. 68. 
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3) All Infinitsves in va, except the dialect-form in pevat (m. 33), have 
the tone upon the penult; ©. g. rerupevas, rupOyvat, hea ae See also 
the Infinitives of Verbs in pe. 

4) The Inf. Aor. 1 Act. in a, and the 3 pers. Opt. Act. in o “and at, al- 
ways have the tone on the penult, even when they are ae aaa ; 


©. &. 
Inf. puddéat, masdevoat 
3 Opt. prddrros, Purdka, mavdevoa.* 

5) All Participles in ws and es have the acute upon the final syllable ; 
as rerupas, rupGeis, rumeis. So in Verbs in ps the participles in es, as, 
ous, us. 

6) When the masculine of a participle has the tone on a particular syl- 
lable, the other genders retain it on the same, without further regard 
to the nature of the syllables; thus uddrrov, gvAarrovea, Pudar- 
TOV’ TiuNnTwY, TIuNTOVTG, TEtMMOOY: Terupas, rerupuia, reruPss. 

7) In compound verbs the accent can never go further back than the aug- 
ment; ©. g. aveayoyv, ayéoray. But if the augment it is dropped, the case 
falls “ander note 2 above, as mpdéaBn. 


II. Ionic and Attic Pecultarities. 


1. The Ionics have in the Imperfect and both Aorists a form called the 
Iterative in -cxoy, Pass. -oxduny, 
which is used to denote a repeated action. These forms are found only in 
the Indicative, have usually no augment, and are to be made after the 
model of inne, e. g. 


TUnTETKOY, runreoxéuny, from érurroy, ouny 


ripacxor, TuYpaonspny, from éruwa, auny 


TUurecKov, TumecKdunv, from érvtroy, duny. 

The aorist Iteratives belong rather to epic poetry. In the Ionic uioss 
(Hdot.) those from the Aor. 2 occur but seldom ; and those from the Aor. 
1, not atall. See also the notes to the contract verbs and verbs in pt.—There 
are some remarkable epic forms of this kind, which unite the a of the Aor. 
1, with the characteristic of the Present and Imperfect: pirrackov, xpv- 
nracke, poifackxev, avaccetaoxe Hymn. Apoll. 403. See on these words and 
on this whole subject, Ausf. Sprachl. § 94. 4. 


2. The Pluperfect (1 and 2) Active in ew, is formed by the Ionics in the 
1 pers. in ea, and in the 3 pers. in e€ or eev; a8 éererudea, érerudee OY -eer. 
From this there is an Attic contracted form, of which the frst POD 18 7, 
from ea, e. g. 
érerrdévOn for érendvbety. 
This was the usual] form among the earlier Attics. -But the second person 
in 7s from eas, and the third in ew (before a vowel) from eev,—as memoiBew 


for éreroibes Aristoph. Nub. 1347; éoryxe I]. y. 691, (comp. 3 Impf. foKew be- 


low in § 105. n. 3,)—were perhaps less usual even among the Attics. Hitherto 
at least all the examples which have been brought forward of these forms, 
as well as of a third person inn instead of e, (except from the Plupf. 78e», 
see in oida § 109. IIT. 2,) rest only on the authority of some single passages, 
and the somewhat indcfinite assertions of the ancient Grammarians, See 
Ausf. Sprachl. § 97. n. 14 8q. 





* By this accentuation, and from the circumstance that the 3 2 pe Opt. never 
takes the circumflex upon the penult (§ 11. n. 3), are distinguished the three simi- 
lar forms of the Aor. 1; e. g. 

Infin. Act. "3 Opt. Act. Imperat. Mid 


wadevoa wadetous . « waldevoas. 
But see the same forms in the Parad. of ceiw, xoul(w, rérre. 


13 


14 


15 


16 | 


18 


19 
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3. Instead of the Opt. Act. in ot, there was a secondary form in ainy, 
oins, o(n, Plur. oinpev, oinre, oigvayv, which is called the Attic form. It is 
found for the most part only in contract verbs (§ 105), and consequently in 
sake circumflexed Future; e.g. ¢poin for pot from Fut. épw, Xen. Cyr. 3.1. 

; pavoiny Soph. Aj. 313. Besides these instances, it occurs in barytones 
aul in the Perfect; e. g. meevyoiny, eAndvBoiny ; and in the Opt. of the 
anomalous Aorist ~ toxov, TKXOiNY; see § 114 exo. 


4. Instead of the Opt. Aor. 1 Act. in atu, there was an Holic form in ea, 
ax Tuer, euas, ecev, ete. of which the three endings exhibited above in the 
paradigm of rimre, viz. 

Sing. 2 ries 3 rower (v), for -as, -a 
Plur. 3 riwecay for -acev, 
were far more usual than the regular forms. | 


5. The form of the 3 Plur. of the Imperative in -yrwy, Pass. -oOay, is 
called Attic, because it was, among the Attics, the most usual form; al- 
though it is found in the other dialects. In the Active, this form is always 
like the Genitive Plur. of the Participle of the same tense, except in the 
Perfect; e. g. Perf. mero:Oérwoay or renoOdvrwv—Part. rerovbdtwv. Hence 
also in the Aor. Pass. which is inflected like the Active, it should end in 
évrwy; and it is actually once so read, and without variation, e. g. wep- 
Pbevrwav Plato Legg . p. 856. d. But Ree Ausf. Sprachl. § 88, and comp. 
tiOevrwv, Ovtwr, rp. from riOnpt, etui, ejut. For the saine pers. in the Perf. 
Pass. Plato for instance has the pcriphrase remecopeévos €orwy Rep. 6. p. 502. 


III. Second Person Sing. Passive. 


1. The original ending of the second person Sing. of the Passive, oat and 
go (§ 87. n. 4), has been retained only in the Perfect and Plupf. of the or- 
dinary conjugation, and in Verbs in pe, § 106. n. 2. The less cultivated 
dialects perhaps continued to say in the 2 pers. Tyan a6 érumrego, Imperat. 
tumteco, Aor. 1 Mid. ertyaco,—Subj. rumrmoa, etc.* 


2. The Ionics dropped the o from this old ending, and formed eas, na; 
¢o, ao. The common language contracted these endings again into gy, ov, 
w; ©. g. | , 

Ton. Comm. Ion. Comm. 
2 Pres. Ind. Tumreat TUNTY. Imperat. TUNTEO TUnTOU 
— Subj. rummat conn. 2 Impf. ervmreo érémrov 

2 pers. Aor. 1 Mid. Ion. eruwao, comm. ero. 


‘In the same manner in the Optative, instead of ovo is formed ovo, which 


remained as the common form, because it cannot be contracted. —In the 
Pert. and Plupf. on the contrary, the o is never dropped, except in é€cuvo; 
see Anom. oevw § 114. 


3. The Attics had the further peculiarity, that instead of n contr. from 
eat, they wrote «. This form, which also is noted in the paradigms, was 
the usual one in the genuine Attic writers, the tragedians “excepted ; and 
also in the common language. In the verbs BovAopas, otopa, and Fut. 
dyouat (sec Anom. épdw), this form of the 2 pers. became the only usual 
one, viz. 

Bovret, otter, Owes, 
so that Boudry and oi7 can only be Subjunciive.—This form in e is also very 
common in the Altic or circumflered Future; ©. g. Badiet, drt. 


4. The Dorics and Ionics, instead of €o or ov, have here ev; as eryicees 


* The 2 pers. Present Pass. of the contracted verbs seems most frequently to 
have occurred in this form in the later common language; e. g. in the New Test 
Rom. 2, 17. 23, xavxaca: for xavxdeoos, comm. xavxg contr. from Knavxydn; see 


| Tides § 105. Also a&rotevouca, etc. 


———— a 
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Imperat. rumrev, seo §$ 28. n. 5. The epic writers could in the Imperative 
lengthen the e into e, which however rarely occurs; @. g. €peto ve €peo 
from Z €popiat, Il. A. 611; also omeio from émopas, Il. x. 285. . 


IV. Jontc Form of the 3 pers. Plur. Pass. tn arat, aro. 


1. In the 3 Plur. Pass. of the Indic. and Opt. but never in the Subjunc- 
tive, the Ionics changed the » into a, and wrote, e. g. 


Opt. remroiaro for rumrotwro 
Perf, reratdevaras for wemaidevyrat 
— xexAdiara for xéxAtyrat. 


This is sometimes imitated by the Attic poets, for the sake of the metre. 
See also below under verbs in €w and dw, § 105. n. 9. 


-_ 


2. The ending ovro is sometimes treated by the Ionics in the same man- 
ner, but with a ‘change of the o into €; e. g. 


€BovAearo for €BovAovro. 


On the other hand, the ending ovras (rumrovra, rvwovrat, etc.) and the end- 
ing wvrat of the Subjunctive, are never changed. See § 105. n. 9. 


3. By the help of this Ionic ending, the 3 Plur. Perf. and Plupf. Pass. 
can be formed, when the characteristic of the verb is a consonant; and this 
is done sometimes even by Attic prose writers, as Thucydides, Plato, etc. 
($98. 2, andn.2.) E.g. ; 


réruppat (rérupa) — reruparat 
téraypat (réraya) — éreraxaro 


€oraApat, epOappat — €oradarat, épOdparas. 
In drixarat, Ion. for adixarat (sce the Anom. ixvéopat), instead of x, the 


characteristic of the verb remains unchanged. The like case in pure verbs 
see in § 105. n. 9. 


4. In verbs where the characteristic is a lingual (or T-sound), the simple 
characteristic always reappests before the endings ara, aro; c. g 


retOw, memeo put, 3 Pl. wereiOaras 
épeidw, epnpecopat, — eépnpédarac Hom. 


Here the diphthong is shortened because of the Attic reduplication (§ 85. 


2). So with a restoration of the 5 which is contained in ¢ ($ 92. n. 6), ° 
€oxevadarat, Kexwpidaras, from cKevalw, xwpifa. 


5. In the editions of Homer we find some other verbs formed in the man- 
ner last mentioned, which have neither 8 nor ¢ in the Present. Of these 
the form go sd bar ai, trom paive, éppacpas (§ 101. n. 8. b), can be derived 
from a secondary form PAZQ, trom which also pacoare occurs in Homer. 
The other examples, however, are too uncertain for any grammatical use.* 


V. Miscellaneous. 


1. Some of the less cultivated dialects, especially the Alexandrine ({ 1. 
n. 8) gave to the 3 pers. Plur. in all the historical tenses and in the Opt. 
the ending cay; hence especially in the Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment the frequent forms épaivocay, epvyooay, Aeirrotoay, for panier spuyer 
Acirrotev, etc. also contr. eyerracar, €rrotovcay, etc, 





* Il. p. 637 aenxédara: from a4 eeu (see Anom. dxaxi Cw), and Od. 7. 86 “eAn- 
Aa8aro from éAdw, €AhAauar; both with various readings of sufficient authority to 
excite suspicion. See 4usf. Sprachl. § 98. n. 13. marg. 
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2. The Dorics and poets, on the other hand, have in some instances, in- 
stead of the tense-ending of the third person gay, a syncopated form in » 
with a short vowel. This takes place in barytone verbs only in the Aorists 
Passive : 

3 Pl. érupbev, érurey, for -noay. 


Other instances belong to the conjugation of verbs in ps.—This syncope is 
never into -nv; as to the Homeric prayOyy, see the Anom. juaivo, $ 114. 


3. The dialects mentioned above in 1, by a still greater anomaly, gave 
to the 3 pers. Plur. Perfect, instead of ers, the (historical) ending ay; hence 
in the New Testament é@yvwxav, eipnxav, Batrachom. 178 €opyay. For a 
similar change in the 3 pers. Dual of the historical tenses, e. g. Il. x. 364 
dSi@xeroy instead of -rnv, see in § 87. n. 7. 


4, The 3 Plur. of the primary tenses, instead of oc or ot, has in the 
Doric dialect commonly yr (¢ 87. n. 3); thus 


runrovri, terupavrt, for rumrovat, reriacw - 
Subj. rumrovn for rorrecw 
Fut. 2 pevéovrt, pevedvrt, for (uevéovor) pevotow. 


This form does not take the movable »y.—Another Boric form is rurrows 
for rumrovet. 


5. Further, in the participial endings ovaa and ds, aoa, the long sound 
arises from the dropping of » or rt, which is found in the Gen. of the mas- 
culine. Instead of these long sounds, the Dorics employ always ot and az, 6. g. 


rurroiwa for rumrovoa’ Aor. 2 AaBoica*® for AaBovca 
Aor. 1 ria, riyaoa, for rivvas, aca. 


6. The epic poets sometimes lengthen the accented o in the oblique cases 
of the Part. Perf. Act. ©. g. rerptyaras for -dras. 


7. The Dorics introduced their long a into the endings érumrdyay, érervp- 
Hav, rurroipay, etc. for -ynv; in those of the Dual, xtnoao Gay, émoncaray ; 
and also into the ending of the dor. Pass. e. g. erusay Theocr. 4. 53. This 
last however occurs only in the later Doric. 


8. The 1 Plur. Act. in pew is made by the Dorics in pes, as rérropes, érv- 
Wapes; and in the 1 Plur. and Dual Pass. in peOa, peov, the Dorics and 
all poets insert o, ‘ 
rurropec Oa, rurrdéper Gov. 


9, The Infinilzves in ev and vas had, in the ancient language and in the 
dialects, forms in pevae and pey; thus 


Tuntépevat, tunmréuey — for rurrew 
TeTupepevat, rerupéepev — for rerupevat 
Turnpevat, Tunney — for rumpvas. 
Sometimes there was also a syncope, as €dueva: for éd€pevas from ede; see 


* the Anom, éo6iw, § 114. 


10. The Dorics, in particular, form the Infinitive in ev or ny instead of 
ew, Without either drawing back or changing the acute accent; ©. g. pe- 
piodev, ever, aeider, for pepicery, evdev, aeidew; Aor. 2 ayayev for ayayety ; 
also yaipny for xaipew, not yaipyv.—For the Infinitives in -vat also there 
was an sHolic and Doric form in -ny (and -ew) with the accent drawn back ; 
as pebvaOny, Seduxny, yeydxev. For this last form see espec. § 111. n. 1. 


* Not AaSetea, bécause there is here no contraction; see § 105. n. 13, marg. 
note. 


_ 
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11. It is under the same analogy that we find among the Dorics the sec- 
ond person of the Present Act. sometimes formed in es instead of es, with- 
out change of accent; e. g. apéAyes for aueAyers, Theocritus. 


12. The old language had in the second person of the Active form, instead 
of s, . | 
the ending a6a, 


which in Homer and other poets is often appended in the Subjunctive, and 
sometimes in the Optative; e. g. €OéAnoOa for €OeAns, xAatotcGa for xAaioss. 
In the common language, however, this has been preserved only in some 
anomalous verbs ; sce below in §$§ 108, 109, elui, eds, pnpi, and oida. . 


13. Jn the earliest language, the three endings which are now regarded 
as peculiarities of the conjugation in ps, viz. 1 Sing. pe, 3 Sing. oe, Imperat. 
H, probably belonged to the verb in general. Hence the Imperative in %, 
not only in the Aor. Pass. but also in the syncopated Perfects ({ 110). The 
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first person in ps has been preserved in the ordinary conjugation only in ° 


the Optative ; but the earliest epic writers had it also in the Subjunctive; e.g. 
ixwpt, dydyops, for ikw, aycyo. 

Finally, the third person Singular in os or ow is also in the epic language 

very common in the Subjunctive; e. g. 


TrunTyosy, €xnos, for rinrp, exp. 
For the 3 Sing. Indicat. in noe instead of the usual form, see § 106. n. 9. 


14. The circumflexed forms are by the Ionics either resolved, or pro- 
longed into the double sound (§ 105. n. 10). Thus the Inf. Aor. 2 Active 
in ety, into dew, ©. g. . 

puyéesy for puyeiy from épvyoy, 
see marg. note to m. 4, above. So likewise the Subjunctive of both Aorists 
Pass. in 6, into éw, epic ew, see m. 3, above ; thus 


Subj. A. 1 Pass. etpeOéw for etpeda from eipébny 
Subj. A. 2 Pass. rumréw, epic rumeiv, for rura. 


In those personal forms of this Subjunctive which have n in the ending, the 
usage of the epic writers varies between this mode of lengthening the pre- 
ceding ¢ into e, and the doubling of the 7; e. g. (edauny, dap, dapeiw,) 
dapeins, Sapein Il. y. 436. x. 246; (€canny, card, careiw,) canny Il. +. 
27. Compare the forms of the dialects under verbs in ps, since these must 
here also be assumed as the basis of such changes. For the orthography 
of 8ayueins, Sapein (Subj.) see § 107. m. 43. marg. 


15. The Subjunctive loses sometimes in the epie writers its long vowel, 
and takes o and e instead of w and 7; e.g. fopey let us go, see in elus Subj. 
iw, $108. V; éyeipopey for -wper Il. B. 440; épvocopey for Subj. Aor. 1 
épvowpey I}. a: 1415; ivetperas for -yrac Od. a. 41; vavridAera Od. 8. 672. 
See also ciSouey under oida § 109. III. 6. This occurs most frequently in 
the form just adduced of the Subjunct. Aor. Pass. e. g. dapetouer, dapetere ; 
and hence it clearly appears that the other forms are not Indicatives, as 
some suppose. Indeed, all the above passages require the Subjunctive. 


4 104. Usual and Unusual Tenses. . 


1. To determine in respect to every verb what tenses are act- 
ually in use, and what not, is not a matter of definite rules; and 
must therefore be left to the lexicons and to the fuller lists of 
verbs ; see $ 114 and App. F. 
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2. Thus much, however, may be noted from the mass of par- 
ticulars: The second tenses, so called, viz. the Aor. 2. Act. the 
Perf. 2, and the Aor. 2. Pass. occur almost exclusively and alone 
in primitive verbs; -which however often have in the Present a 
strengthened form; e. g. those in -dvyw. As however these primi- 
tives, when they thus form the second tenses, are all enumerated 
in the said lists of verbs and in the course of this whole division 
on the Verb, the learner may assume, that all verbs, in which 
such forms are not expressly specificd, follow the other formation, 
i.e. have the ae irst tenses. To these belong then almost all derir- 
ative verbs.* 

3. We can indeed assume it as a rule, that all derived verbs 
of three or more syllables; which have the following very com- 
mon derivative endings, 


A , , , ¢ , 
alw, (Cw, Aivw, VYW, EUW, 0W, AW, Ew, 


e. g. sxevatw from oxeun, vouivw from vopos, onuaivw from onya, 
evduvw from evOvs, madevw from trais, SovAdw from do00Xas, Tyaw 
from tin, piréw from $édos, form throughout only the 


Aor. 1 Active, Perf. 1 (in xa), and Aor. 1 Passive. 
See also § 96. 4. a 


Nore 1. Of these endings also, some in certain verbs are not derivative 
endings, but serve merely to lengthon out a verb; 1. e. they belong to the 
strengthened forms of the Present (§ 92), by which the whole becomes 
anomalous; e. g. aAcraivw, Aor. 2 (am: Sayaw, Aor. 2 édayny, etc. 


Note 2. Under the same head belong those derived verbs, which are 
formed from nouns by means of such endings as oow, tre, Aro, eto. § 119. 
4. Of these ddAdoow is the only one which forms the Aor.2 Pass. ndAayny. 


§ 105. ContracTep ConsJUGATION. 


1. Verbs in éw, aw, and ow, correspond entirely, in their gen- 
eral formation, to the rules and examples given above; and in 
the sections which treat of the formation of the tenses, we have 
everywhere had reference also to these verbs. But in the Present 
and Imperfect of the Active and Passive (and Middle) forms, 
where the vowels a, ¢, 0, stand immediately before the vowels 
of the personal endings, there arises in the Attic and common 
language a Contraction, which in the Ionic dialect is often neg- 
lected ; see below in note 1. 


* Preciscly as in English, by far the greater number of verbs and epecially de- 
rivatives, have the regular form of the Imperf. and of the past or Passive Participle 
in ed, as ‘ask, asked, asked ; love, loved, loved ; while comparatively few, and those 
primitive, have the monosyllabic Imperf. and the Part. in en or ”, as speak, spoke, 
spoken ; give, gave, given, ete. 
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2. This contraction conforms throughout to the general rules 
in § 28; except in some endings of verbs in 6. In these verbs, 
instead of contracting oez into ov, and on into », according to the 
general rule, the « of the second and third person Sing. becomes 
predominant, so that the endings ders and Ons are contracted into 
ots, and the endings de and oy into ot. Thus 


2 pers. Ind. Act. pus Boers 
— Subj. — pucbons 

3 pers. Ind. Act. pias 
— Subj. — pucbon 

2 pers. Ind. and Subj. Pass, wu O6n contr. poo. 


Since now oo: is ‘also contracted into ot, the three moods, Indic. 
Subjunct. and Opt. become in these two persons in the Active 
entirely alike-—The Infin. in oew is regularly contracted, e. g. 
pio Ooecy contr. pea Gorv. 

3. Verbs in aw, which everywhere follow the general rules of 
contraction, have the whole Indicative and Subjunctive in both 
Active and Passive alike; inasmuch as both ae and an are con- 
tracted into a; ae and a7 into a; and ao, aov, aa, into o. 

4, Where there is an ¢ or ¢ subscript in the ending, the con- 
tracted vowel (a, 7, w) usually and by rule takes ¢ subscript. 
But in the Infin. Pres. of verbs in aw, the omission of the + sub- 
script (-dv) is perhaps more common than its insertion.* 


{ contr. pcGois 


{ contr. pc6ot 





* Comp. Ausf. Sprachl. § 105.n.17. The cin the ending of the Infin. is not so 
essential as in the second and third person of the Indicative ; hence also in pucbdw 
we have in the Infin. the contraction picOody, but in the Indic. ' sobois, pio8ot. Com- 
pare also the Doric Infinitive-ending -ev, § 103. m. 34. $ 105. n. 15. 
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The following tenses suffer no contraction; but we exhibit 
here the Perfect and Pluperfect Passive fully inflected, in order 
that the analogy of these forms, in comparison with the same 
tenses from traidevw, may be clearly seen. 


CONTRACTED CONJUGATION. 


Perfect. 

Indic. S. wreroimpat TeTipmpat peploOwpat 
weTroingas reriunoa pepicOwoa — 
srerroinras reriunras  pepioOwrat 

D. serornpeBov rertunpebov peptobapebor 
srerroing bov reripnoboy pepicOwobov 
merroing Gov reripno@ov pepicOwa boy 

P. srerounueOa reripnpeba pepicOapeba 
serroina be reripnobe pepicOwo be 
memroinvrat | reripnyras pepiobwvrat 

Infinit. — wewotnjo bas reripno Oat peptr bac bat 

Partic. — srerrotnpévos | TETiNpevos peptic Owpevos 





Subjunct and Optat. are wanting. For the few verbs which can form them, 


pee § 98. n. 9. 


Imper. S. renoinoo . 
nerounoOw, etc. 


4 i 
reriunoo 








reripnodo, etc. 


pepicOwoo 
pemcbarbw, ete. 





Pluperfect. 

S. érreroununv ETETULTN UNV EuenioOw@pny 
énetroingo €rerip.noo €pepicOwco 
€rrerroinro ereripnro €pepicOwro 

D. érerrompeOov €rerepnpeboy €ue utc Owe Boy 
ererroing boy €reripsno Gov €pepiocOwo Gov 
exerowno Onv ereriunoOny €pepicOao On 

P. eweroinpeba ereropnpeda €penocOwpeba 
errerroing be €éreriunade enepicbwabe 
e€reroinvro ereriunyro epepicOwvro 

Fut. 1. sroum@foowas — | tipmOnoopas pa bwbnoopar 
Aor. 1. errounOnv ss Cree On eutcOwOnv 
Fut. 3. werroujoopar TETLLNTOMAL pepo bacopas 
7 MIDDLE* = 
Fut. 1. srowjoopae TipNnoomat | pcbacopa . 
Aor. 1. ézroinodpmy eTLuNnodunu | &uscbwodunv 
Verbal Adjectives. | 
TOMNTEOS TLUNTEOS - | peoOaréos 
ToiMnrTos TUUNTOS pc Owros 








* MociocGa: to make for oneself ; Tyuacba to honour, as in the Active; ucbodedau 
to cause to let to oneself, i. e. to hire. 
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Note 1. The older Grammarians taught without any limitation, that the 
. uncontracted forms of these verbs were Jonic forms. They may be more 
correctly called the old or the ground-forms; and it is only in verbs in € 
that they are in the proper sense Ionic, i. e. such as are used by all Tonic 
writers. They belong however exclusively to the later Ionic prose; for 
the epic writers very often used the contracted forms, and sometimes also 
employed ihe lengthened eiw instead of é€w; ©. &. dxvetw, mrEletV, vEtKEieoKeE, 
ctc.—The uncontracted form of verbs in do is only so far to be called Ionie, 
as the epic writers sometimes avail themselves of it; although in only a 
few words and forms; e. g. dowdtdet, metvdovra, vateraovowy, ete.—Verbs in 
dw are found uncontracted only in this first pers. Singular; elsewhere they 
are always either contracted, or take the double sound peculiar to the epic 
writers; see notes 10, 11 —In the Ionic prose, verbs in aw and dw never 
occur, except either in the usual contracted form (as above in the Att. Fut. 
$95. n. 11), e.g. in Herodot. uxav, évixwy, ux@ev, eipwra, Bio for Bidov ; also 
SnAoi, €pcoGovvro, €repotovvro; or else with the peculiarities of formation and 
contraction which are given below, in note 7 sq. 


Note 2. In the Affic and common language, none of the contractions 
which occur in this conjugation were ever neglected; not even in Attic 
poetry, 1. e. in the dramatic trimetcr. The only exceptions are the shorter 
verbs in éa, whose present Act. in the uncontracted form has only tizo syl- 
lables, as rpéw. These admit only the contraction in e; 6. g. rpees Tpet, 
€rpee ET pet, mec TVELY ; ;* in all other forms they remain uncontracted ; 
€. 8. pew, xeouat, tpéoper, eee men, etc. There are to be excepted 
nevertheless 8eiv to bind, e. g. rd dovv, ro Sovvre Plat. Cratyl. 419, 421 ; (6) 
avadoyv Aristoph. Plut. 589 ; PBiabovndi etc. On the contrary Beiv to need, 
want, has commonly rd Scop, déopzat, for the sake of distinction. 


Nore 3. The movable » is taken by the 3 pers. Sing. Impf. only in the 
uncontracted form, as Hom. éppeev, nreev, and even Ken Hell. 6. 2. 27 
émdeev; but not in the contracted one. Yet Homer has once Foxrecy from 
aoxew. Comp. the Plupf. in § 103. m. 12. 


Note 4. The form of the Optative, known by the name of the Altic Op- 
tative, which is in @ measure peculiar to contract verbs (4 103. m. 13), is 
fully given in the paradigm (p. 169), in order that the analogy of it may 
be clearly understood. It is however to be observed, that the Attic usage, 
which was governed only by a regard to euphony and clearness, preferred 
certain parts selected from each of the forms, viz. 

1) The Plural of the Attic form was less used, because of its length, 
especially in verbs in é€m and dw; least of all the 3 pers. Plur. in om- 
gav, oncav. The Attics said almost always Tooley, TIM@ED, pio Boier. 

2) In the Singular, however, the Opt. in oiny from verbs in é@ and da, is 

far more usual than the other form. 

3) In verbs in dw the Attic Opt. (ri@ny etc.) is in the Sing. used almost 

exclusively ; and also in the Plur. (with the exception of the 3 pers.) 
far more frequently than in the other two classes of verbs. — 


Note 5. Some verbs in dw are contracted in the Doric manner into n in- 
stead of a (sec note 15); viz. 


(jv to live, ypnor a to use, 
mewn to. her, dun to thirst, 





* Likewise in the Imperat. e. g. wAée, wAe7 Aristoph. Av. 598, and often. But 
also aréxee Dic. Laert. II. 77. 

t But see the Anom. 8éw.—In the verb x¢éw we must take care not to confound 
the 3 Sing. fyee from Aor. 1 éxea (see Anom. xéw) with the same person of the 
Impertect; the latter is contracted, éxee Zxet, the former not; e. g. Aristoph. Nub. 
70 KaTEeXEEY, 
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from ¢uw, ypaw, (sec both in § 114 ,) mevaw, Sido. These make fis, Cn, 
€¢n, xpyra, ete. The following verbs also, 50 nearly related to cach other 
in their signification, viz. 

Kyaw scrape, opdaw ests Waw rub, 


are contracted in the same manner, at least in the genuine Attic.* 


NoTeE 6. The verb prydw I am cold has an irregular contraction, viz. into 
# and « instead of ov and ao; e.g. Inf. pryav, Opt. ptyonv. But this pecul- 
iarity is not alw ays observed, at least in our editions.—In the verb iSpdw I 
sweat, Which in signification is opposed to the preceding, the same rule 
holds in the Ionic dialect; e. g. idpaca Il. 8. 27; idpan Hippocr. de Aér. 
Aq. Loc. 17. 


DIALEcTs. 


NoTE 7. Since the Ionics form the 2 pers. Pass. in the ordinary conjuga- 
tion in eae and eo (§ 103. m. 17), there arises in verbs in é an accumulation 
of vowels in this person, which the Ionic prose writers retain, as mocéeas, 
éxawveeat, etc. The epic writers contract sometimes the first two vowels, 
e€. g. pudeia, like pudéerae pvOeirar. Sometimes one e is elided, and in éeo 
always ; e.g. pudeae from pudéopat Od. B. 202 ; doBéo from oBéopat Herod. 
9.120; atveo, efnyeo, ete. The form avaxotvéo (Theogn. ) from a verb in da, 
stands ‘alone. The forms of this 2 person in €y, ay, 6; €ov, dov, dov, Which 
we have placed in the paradigm — the sake of uniform analogy, never 
occur. 


“NoTE 8. Verbs in dw, as we have scen (note 1), are not commonly used 
by the Ionics in their proper uncontracted form ; but many of them are so 
resolved that the a passes over into €; e. g. 

épéw, dpeopeyv, for dpdw, dpdopey 
gotreovres for otraovres 
- xpeeras, pnxyaveer Oa, for arat, acat 


and the like. Sometimes they change ao into ew (§ 27. n. 10); e. g. pn- 
- Xavewvrat, xpewpat, dppewpevos, dpewvres, etc. Others, as ai avdgp, ete. 
never take this change of a into e. 


Norte 9. In the 3 pers. Plur. where the Ionics change » intoa (§ 103. IV.) 
and put -earo for -ovro, they sometimes employ in these verbs the same 
ending for -€ovro, where of course there 18 an elision of one e€; but this is 
done only in verbs in aw, as €unyaveato for -aovTo, -€0vTO, comm. eunxavavro. 
—In the Perf. and Plupf. they not only change nyrat and wyraz into narat, 
warat, @. £. wemornatrat, keyoAwato, Homer; but likewise commonly shorten 
the n into ¢, e. g. 

oixéarat, eretipéaro, for @xnvrat, éreripnvro. 


Note 10. The old Ionic of the epic writers sometimes contracts the 
forins, and sometimes not. In verbs in aw however, which are seldom em- 
ploy ed in their primary uncontracted form (note 1), the [onic allows these 
poets the peculiar license of again resolving the vowel or improper diph- 
thong of contraction into a double sound, by repeating before it the same 
sound, either long or short, according to the necessities of the metre (§ 28. 
nh. 3). Thusain — 

RaaeY opay — épaav ; on the ¢ subscr. sce n. 15. marg. 
aoyaddet) ao aha — doxaddg 

2 pers. Pass. (van) pva — praa 

adyopacbe, pvac bat — ayopaacée, peaaa la. 








* Two other Infinitive forms, padxcijy and obpyy, from padrxidw to be cold, aia 
and ovpéw, may with tolerable certainty be shewn from Eran to be Attic ; 
see 4usf. Sprachl. p. 487. 
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Further, o or » in 

(épdw) dpa — épde 

Imperat. Pass. (addov) ake = ehdee 

(Bodaovar) Boot — Bodwat 

Opt. (airtdocro) airi@ro — airid@ro 

(8pdovor) 8pa@04 — Spduce 

Part. Fem. (78daovaa) nBaca — nBowca. 
In the Ionic prose this species of resolution occurs seldom : Hdot. ryopéevro 
6.115 xopdwor 4. 191 .—Sometimes the o is placed after o, ©. g. 

nBwovres, NBoowt, for nBevres, nB@ut, from eeninee: cout, 

and for yeAavres may stand either yedouvres or yedwovres, as the metre may 
require. From these forms we can understand, how in some verbs this 
doubling of the sound by means of ow, passed over “into a peculiar formation, 
“ww, mets, wer; see the Anom. (aw, MAQ, and pred in piprnoKe. —A peculiar 
anomaly 1 is the Homeric Particip. Fem. vateTdwoa for -dovoa or -dwoa; also 
oaw, see ca(o $114; and the form pevoeynnoe Il. 0. 82; for which how. 
ever another quite as early reading is pevowwvnoece Opt. 


Notre 11. All forms with the double sounds ow and wo are also common 
to verbs in dw; though in these they can arise neither by regular resolu- 
tion, nor by doubling the vowel of contraction; e. g. 

apoovat) dpovat, epic apdwce 
Snivovro, Snidorev,) Sniovvro, Snioiev, epic dnidwvro, nidwey 
imvdovras) Umvourras, epic Urv@orras. 

NoTE 12. The tterative Imperfect in oxoy (§ 103. m. 11) is more seldom 
employed by the Ionics in these verbs ; e. g. dtAcerxov Hdot. Boucodéeaxes 
Homer. This form was never contracted; but was sometimes syncopated 
in the earlier poets by dropping €; e. g. fyeoxe for nyceoxe from nyew; eacke 
from €aw ; and so with a doubling of a, yaceraacxoy from vaerao. 

Note 13. That the Dorics contract eo into ev instead of ov, and that this 
is followed by the Ionics when they contract, has already been mentioned, 
$28.n.5. Thuse. g. from moéw they make 

TOLEvpEV, TOLELpAl, TOLEUYTES, ETOLEUY. 

But in verbs in do likewise we often find in Herodotus and others €v, con- 
trary to analogy, instead of ov contracted from oo; e. g. 

edtxatevy, eStxaiev, mAnpevvres, from dixaidw, wAnpda. 
And this same contraction takes place, through the change of a into e (note 
8), in verbs in aw, e. g. 

eipwrevy, ayarevyres, from eipwraw, ayarde. 

Finally, ev stands not only for eov, and consequently tor aov, but also for 
oov; ©. g. 

motevot, Pirevoa,* for rov€ovot, ovat, PiAcovea, ovca 

sae for yeAdovoa, aca 

exacevore for Sixatcovart, overt. 
Closer observation must teach, which of these different forms occurs most 
frequently in each of the two dialects. But it follows of course, that the 
3 Plur. rotetot, yeAevor can be only Ionic; because the Dorics form rocevyrs, 
yedeurrt. Comp. $ 103. m. 28. 

Note 14. In another mode of contraction, which is rather /olic than 
Doric, o is often absorbed by a preceding a, which thereby becomes long ; 
©. g. puoarres for duadovres, 3 Pl. resv@vre or mewvarre. 


Norte 15. When the Ionics sometimes change the a and qa of contraction into 
n and 7, e.g. dpyv, poirjy, ino Pa, etc. this coincides entirely with the nature 
of their dialect; but it is done only by a part of the Ionic writers, e. g. 


* The Doric éo:ca can be contracted only into evea, and not into via, which 
occurs only in the Particip. Aor. 2 AaBoiea, where there is no contraction; see 
§ 103. m. 29. 
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Hippocrates. Herodotus has dpav, uxav, and from ypdw even ypacOat, xpq, 
etc. On the contrary, among the Dories, who everywhere else employ long 
a instead of n, this contraction into n instead of a is a peculiarity, (where 
too in the contraction from ae: they omit the « subscript, *) e. g. dpny, épn for 
€pa, ToAunre for roApare, etc. Nevertheless, in flexion, they say, Inf. aor. 
roApaca, etc. They have the same contraction in the Infin. of verbs in éw, 
e. g. xoopny for coopew. 


Note 16. The epic writers avail themselves in like manner of n as the 
vowel of contraction ; but only in some forms from aw and éw, chiefly in 
the Dual in rnp, e. g. mpoaavdntny, dpaprytny, from avddw, dpapréw; and in 
the lengthened Infinitive forms in jvat, nyevat, instead of ety and @y; e. g. 
opnva from hopéw, Pirnpevat, yonpevat for yogy.t 

Note 17. From verbs in dw the epic Inf. dpdppevac for dpody, is a solitary 
exaniple. | 


Note 18. Other rare Molic forms are, the Infinitives in s from verbs in 
do and dw with the accent drawn back ; e. g. yéAats, Dwos, § 27.n.4. Also 
Part. fem. yeAaioa for yeAdowowa, -ovea, comp. § 103. m. 29. 


A Catalogue of the Verbs Contract see in Appendix F. 


IRREGULAR CoNJUGATION. 
$106. Verss In pe. 


1. We commence our account of the Anomaly of the Greek 
verb, with that which is called, from the ending of the 1 pers. 
Pres. Indicative, the Conjugation in yt. This does not, like the 
two preceding forms of conjugation (barytone and contract), con- 
tain a multitude of Greek verbs; but only a limited number, 
which differ from the regular analogy of the great mass of verbs 
in some essential points. 

2. All verbs in ut have one root or stem, which in the ordinary 
formation would terminate in w pure ($28.1); and chiefly in 
éw, dw, ow, ¥w. It is therefore usual in grammar, to trace back 
this less usual formation to the other more familiar one; and to 
say e. g. that the verb 7’@nus comes from a simpler form OEM. 
—There is only one example from the stem-vowel i, viz. elus from 
‘IN, for which see below in § 108. V. 3. 

3. The peculiaritics of the conjugation in su are confined to 
these three tenses, viz. 

Present, Imperfect, Aorist 2. 


A NE ot et ES 
ee 


# For this omission of the : subscript sce § 105. 4, and 103. m. 34. Some of the 
Grammarians always omitted it in the double sounds, e. g. dpday, dpdas. 

t Here belongs dépja, for which see the marg. note to § 106 n. 9; and Shou, 
see the Anom. @AN. Comp. also é6n#ro under the Anom. Sdoua:. Both modes of 
contraction, (that into 7, and that into «« and &,) which in the development of the 
language became the property of particular dialects, were unquestionably, in the 
earliest language, like so many other forms, in common fluctuating usage. Of the 
form in 7 some examples ((jy, etc.) always remained common; and no wonder 
that we find in the epic language still more instances of this kind, which have been 
retained on account of some special euphony. ; 
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The essential feature in all these peculiarities is, that the endings 
of flexion, e. g. “ev, Te, v, wat, are not annexed by means of a 
union-vowel (omev, ere, ov, oat), but are appended immediately 
to the stem-vowel of the verb, e. g. 
Te-pev, lora-pat, Oibacre edetavu-Te, €On-v. 
How far this may be regarded as a syncope of the union-vowel, 
and also for the he age formation in general, see below in 
notes 6, 7, 8, and $110. 
4, There are moreover some peculiar endings, viz. 
pt—in the 1 person Pres. Sing. 
ov or atv —in the 3 person Pres. Sing. ° 
%e—in the 2 person Imperat. Sing. 
Further, the Infinitive of the Pres. and Aor. 2 always ends in 
vat; and the Mase. of the Participle in the Nom. ends, not in », 
but always in s, before which v has been dropped; on which ac- 
count the stem-vowel is lengthened before the s in the usual 
manner, as, €us,‘ous, Us, Gen. vros. These endings of the parti- 
ciple always have the tone, in the form of the acute accent. 
Note 1, In the Imperat. of the Aor. 2 Act. some verbs have nevertheless 


instead of 4 a simple s; j, 88 Sés, 86s, Es; see iOpus, Sidwps, ins, and comp. 
oxes and dpés in anom. €xw and dpew, § 114. 


5. The Subjunctive and Optative unite the stem-vowel of the 
verb with the vowel of their endings into a mixed vowel or diph- 
thong, upon which they regularly always have the tone. The 
mixed vowel of the Subjunctive, when the stem has either e or 
a, is @ or 9: 

®, TS, , Opev, Wre, @oi(v); Pass. @paz, 7, ato, 
But — the stem has o, the Subjunctive has always o: 

®, GS, @, Gpev, wre, Wai(v); Pass. auat, @, etc. 

The mixed sound of the Optative is a diphthong with ¢, to which 
in the Active the ending nv 1S always joined ; in the Pass. as 
usual, nv: 

716-elnv, iot-alny, B5-obn ; Pass. 710-elunv, ete. 
See $ 107. m. 29 sq.—Verbs in vue form these two moods most 
commonly from the ordinary conjugation in -vo. 

6. Several of the shorter stem-forms receive a Soca agi 
which consists in repeating the initial consonant with ¢; e. g. 

40N SBeopt, OBEN tidy. 

But when the stem begins with or, wt, or with an aspirated 
vowel, it mercly prefixes the ¢ with the rough breathing : 

2LAN torn, TITAN ¢ UIrTapat, EN ¢& infu. 
It is only in such words that the Aorist 2 is possible in this form 
of conjugation ; since it is chiefly by the want of this reduplica- 
tion, that this tense in the Indicative is distinguished from the 
Imperfect ; and in the other moods, from the Present; see $ 96 
n.2. E.g 
Pres. lB (Subj. 7:00) Impf. éré@nv Aor. éOnv (Subj. 3a). 
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7. The short stem-vowel (e, d, 0, ¥), in its connection with the 
endings of this formation, always becomes dong in the Sing. of 
the’ Indic. Active in all the three tenses. Thus we have from 


€ __, § (QE) 7iBn-p, értOn-v, 2n-v 
a L(S a! lorn-pt, torn-v, €orn-v 
o —o, Gd Bar-put, &lSw-v, edo-v 
v —i, Dp YoY. 
And so too i becomes e in the verb elu. In the Plural of the 
same tenses, in the other moods, and everywhere in the Passive, 
the vowel appears most frequent in its original form as short ; 
e. g. TWepev, Cecayv, TiW&var, TlBert, Tea, etc. Yet the fol- 
lowing are exceptions from this rule, and retain the long vowel: 
1) The Dual and Plural, as also the Infin. and Imperative, of 
the Aor. 2 of torn; ‘thus éxrnuey, etc. The same flexion 
is followed by nearly all syncopated Aorists, § 110. 
2) The Infinitives Aor. 2 of deus and rlBnyu (im), which 
change e¢ into et, o into ov; thus Yeivas, 
Other exceptions, as xiyjvas, Sitnuas, see in $114. 
is Verbs in vue strictly form a special class of the verbs in 
For the vu which precedes the personal endings does not be- 
tae to the pure verbal stem, but is a mere strengthening of the 
latter; and hence these verbs can form no analogous Aor. 2, i. e. 
in iy; see note 4. That is to say, certain verbs append to the 
stem of the verb the ending vusu or vyups; viz. the former, vue, 
when the stem ends in a consonant or diphthong, as detx-vups, 
oby-vuptt, Sat-vuye ; and the latter, vyvus, when the stem ends in a 
short (or simple) vowel, as Kope-vUpt, Tl-VYU pL. Before the latter 
ending o is lengthened into w, as Xa-vrype from yow; and also 
by transposition, as orpa-vvups for cropé-vyups, § 110. n, 7. See 
the examples $ 112. 1o. 


Nors 3. Since the ending of the 2 pers. Pass. in the ordinary conjuga- 
tion (y, ov) comes from ea, ego; and since in the conjugation in ps this 
union-vowel (e) falls away; the ending of this 2 pers. Pass. in these verbs 
is simply oa, go, e. g. ribe-cas, éride-co, tora-cat, etc. just as in the Perf. 
and Plup. Pass. of the ordinary conjugation. Still, a similar contraction 
occurs here with the stem-vowel, in some verbs more, in others less fre- 
quently ; see marg. note on p. 184. 


9. All the other tenses are derived as in the ordinary conjuga- 
tion from the simple theme, and without the reduplication ; e. g. 
7lOnus (GEN) Fut. Snow. Nevertheless, some of the verbs which 
belong here have, as anomalous verbs, peculiarities in these tenses 
also. These however must be separated from the peculiarities 
of the formation in yz; and, so far as they are common to several 
of these verbs, we proceed ‘to exhibit them here in one general 
view. 

10. The two verbs lornps and dws shorten the vowel in those 
Passive tenses which belong to the ordinary conjugation : 
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Act. crjow Perf. éornea Pass. Perf. éordpwas Aor. éordOnv 
— Sdicw — Sébaxa — — Sébouar — €d00nv. 
The verbs riOnus and ine (§ 108. I.) do the same, but only in the 

Aorist Pass. and in the Future which depends on it: 
éréOnv (for €0é0nv, from GEN), reOnoopa 
: éOeis Part. Aor. 1 Pass. (from ‘EJ2). 
In the Perfect of both Act. and Pass. these two verbs change the 
stem-vowel into e: TéOexa, TéDeipar elxa, elwar. 
11. The three verbs t/Onus, tus, Sidwpt, have a peculiar form 
of the Aor. 1 in «a, e. g. ) 
éOnxa, HKa, &wxa, — 
which must of course be distinguished from the Perfect. On the 
other hand, éorne has regularly the Aor. 1 éornca, éarnodyny. 
12. Verbs in vupt or vvuue form all these tenses quite regularly. 
from the sirnple unused form of the Pres. in w. Thus delxvups 
from 4EIKN, SeiEw, éelyOnv ; xopévvups from KOPEN, Kopéco, 
Kexopec pat, ete. 


Nortr 3. In the more current dialects, no verbs in nus and wpe are to be 
found, which, exclusive of the reduplication, have more than two syllables ; 
excepting perhaps dns and some deponents in nat (instead of epat), apat, 
and ona (from -dw) ; which, as also anus, are to be sought under the anom- 
alous verbs; e. g. Si¢npat, Svvaya, dvoua. See the details, § 112. 15. 


Nots 4. Instead of the Aor. 2 of verbs in vgs, which is wanting, the 
syncopated Aorist of some verbs in vw is employed ; e.g. ¢duy, from Anom. 
dv0.—In order to know at once, where the v is long or short, we have only 
to compare iornpe; thus deixvuue is long like torn; Setxvyper is short like 
torapey; Aor. 2 eSupev (see the Anom. dvw) is long like éornpey, etc. 

Nore 5. All verbs in pe increase their anomaly still more by the circum- 
stance, that the Present and Imperf. in many single persons and moods, 
forsake the formation in px, and are formed in the ordinary manner from 
é@, dw, dw, i. e. like contract verbs, retaining nevertheless the redupltcatzon ; 
consequently as if from TIGEQ, etc. Those in vps are also formed from vw. 
Meanwhile, in order to have a full view of the whole analogy, it is necessary 
to inflect them throughout according to the formation in pe; and where the 
other formation predominates in common usage, we shall point it out in the 
notes. On the whole, the formation in ps belongs to the more genuine Attic. 


Note 6. That the learner may form a correct judgment of the formation 
in ps, We premise further some general remarks. There are, in most lan- 
guages, two modes of appending the endings in the inflection of the verb, 
viz. either with or without a union-vowel; something as in English, e. g. 
in blessed or bless’d (blest). On general principles, it is ditticult to determine 
which of these two modes is the oldest in any language; but in grammar 
it 18 more natural—when not opposed by a stronger analogy—to assume 
the longer form as tlic original one, and then to consider the other as Syn- 
cope from it. Comp. also } 95. n. 15 and marg. 


Note 7. The syncopated form is the most natural, when without it two 
vowels would come together in pronunciation. While now in the greatest 
number of Greck verbs of this kind (verbs pure) the full form was preterred. 
which then passed over into the contracted form (ptA€o-pev, didcvpev) : in 
some others the syncopated form was retained (9e-pev). This syncope could 
not have had place in the endings of the ordinary conjugation, which con- 
sist only of a vowel sound (Je-w, Jé-et, Je-€) ; and these are precisely the 
instances where another form of the ending, ps, ot, 9c, has been retained; by 
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which means, in these persons also, a consonant came to stand immediately 
after the stem-vowel. This vowel too was in part lengthened ; and thus 
arose e. g. from the root Je- the forms In-pu, €Oy-v, Je-pev, Je-Ot, etc.—The 
reduplication probably only served to strengthen these shorter verbs in the 
Present; and thus were distinguished a shorter form (€@yv) for the Aorist, 
and a longer one for the Present and Imperfect, ri@nys, éri@nv.— An anom- 
alous reduplication see in dvivnus, § 114. 


Note 8. From this view of the subject it is evident, that the formation 
which at present constitutes the essential character of verbs in pu, could 
just as well occur in single parts of any verb; and that therefore it is 
entirely unnecessary to assume an appropriate 1 pers. Present in ps, for 
every single tense or form in which this flexion appears. Indeed, we shall 
find below (§ 110. 10) forms of the Perfect, whose Plural, etc. is made in 
this manner; and also (§ 110. 6) second Aorists of this kind (hence called 
syncopated) from some verbs, which have in the Present either the ordinary 
form, a8 Bidw, dua — A. 2 éBiwy, édvy; or a form entirely different, as Bai- 
yo, yryyaoxa — A. 2 €Bnry, Eyvor. 

Norte 9. Some branches of the Doric dialect, however, actually formed 
the 1 pers. Pres. of many common verbs in pe instead of w; e. g. dpnpe, 
hirnpes, instead of dpaw, drew; and likewise the 3 pers. in at, e. g. Kpi- 
ynos for xpive. Of this there are still some traces extant in the early epic 
writers; ©. g.aiynpe in Hesiod; and hither the Grammarians refer some 
Homeric forms, viz. the 3 pers. in nou, e. g. Il. €. 6 mapdaivnot; Il. ¢. 323 
spodépnot ;* and the 2 pers. Pass. dpyas Od. £. 343, as if from Pass. dpnpas 
(for -apas) from dpdw, dpnys.t | 


$107. Paradigms of the Conjugation in ps. 
ACTIVE. 


Present. 


set, : placet give show 
(from BEN) (from STAN) (from JOM) (from deucvvw) 


Indicative. “ 


S. ri@npe tornpe Si8ups Seixvips 
_ rtOns toms 8i8as Seixvis 
r rtOno«(v) tornot(r) 8i8woe(v) Seixviar(y) - 
rideroy | toraroy di8oroy Seixvirrov 
rideroy toraroy 8i8orov deixvuroy 
P. ridepey didopey : deixvupey 
ridere | lorare didore dcixyure 
1 180€aou(v) loract(v) b:ddacc(y) dexrvace(y) 
or or , or - 
ribeiot &:80v08 | Secaviars 











a 





* It is however to be considered, that this form occurs in Homer only after a 
relative (Sore, ws, etc.) and therefore ought everywhere to be written, as is now 
actually done in most of the instances, with « subscript, por. It is thus to be re- 
garded as a freer use of the Subjunctive. 

t A part only of the ancient Grammarians accent the word thus, Spa; others 
write dpja, which is nothing more than a contraction of dpdea: into 7 instead of a, 
according to § 105. n. 16. In this case, the 7 was probably; weelerred for the sake 
of euphony ; since Homer has elsewhere regularly dpara, dparo, eto. 

t For the anomaly in the signification of this verb, see the notes under II, below. 


1 


§ 107. 


Note I, 1. The 3 Plur. in aox(») is alone usual in good Attic; in the 
ancient Grammarians it is called Ionic, because it was erroneously consid- 
ered as the resolved form. In usage however it is so far from Ionic, that 
on the contrary only the circumflexed form, reGeiot, d:80v01, Sesxvvat, 18 to 
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be found in Herodotus. 


Present least used by the Attics. From 8idwms Homer and the 


The earlier Attics have the same ; and later it was 
regarded as belonging to the common language. . 


2 Nore I, 2. The contracted form riBeis, loras, ete. (} 106. n. 5) is in the 


onics have 


ddois, d:50t ; Homer also 2 pers. d:d0tc8a. ; 





Infinstive. ed 
tWévat | tordvas | dddvae | Seuxvivas 
Participle. é ; 
riOeis (€vros) lords (ayros) 3:80vs (dvros) decavus (vvros) 
ridcioa loraca d:dovca Seaxvion 
ribep lordy dsddy | Beuney 
Subjunctive. | 
S. rio lord 3:80 
riOns lorns &8q 
riO7 lory bdq Pot 
D. — roy, 7rov — roy, nrov — &@rov, &roy 
P. Gpery, nre, os =| Sper, Hre, Oot | GpeV, OTE, GOL 
_ For these Subjunctives see notes under IIT. 
Optative. 
8. redeiny lorainy dc8oinv 
riOeins iorains 3cdoins 
‘ rein lorain bdoin 
" Beinrov lorainroy 880% Radibe 
riOewnrny lora:nrny dcdounrny ee 
P. ribeinuey lorainpey di8oinpev 
riOeinre lorainre d.Soinre 
riOeinoay igrainocay 8edoinoay 


3 Nortel, 3. We find also d:donv; but this is a corrupt orthography of the 
later writers; as is also the Aor. 2 danp. 


4 Note I, 4. This is strictly the proper form of the Opt. in verbs in pu, 


with which the Aor. Pass. in the ordinary conjugation agrees. 


There exists 


however here, as well as there, a very common syncopated form of the Dual 
and Plural, which especially in the 3 Plur. has almost entirely supplanted 


the longer form, viz. 


D. rtOetroy loratroy é:8ocroy 
ribelrny lorairny &:80lrny 
P. riBcipev loratpey d:doiper 
ricire loraire Sc8o0tre 
riOciey loratey d:dotey 
Imperative. 
*riders oral: *3(3064 *Scinvvbs 
éra, etc. aro, etc. dre, etc. vrw, ete. 
3 Pl. rtOérwcay arwcay bi3érocay Sesxvurwoay 


or riGévrayv 


or lordyrov 


or &:d6vreyv or detavuvroy 


5 Note, 5. For riOere instcad of ride, see § 18. 3.—The 2 Sing. in % is 


little used, (Homer with the stem- 


vowel lengthened, d:dwht, eumimrAn&,) but. 


instead of it the apocopated form, with the stem-vowel lengthened, viz. 


vibes 


| tory 


| didou 


| Setard 
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Imperfect. 

S. *éri | torny | *e3i8cap | *edeixrvy 
eriOns iorns édi8us ‘| elevus 
érién. torn edida edeixyv 

D. — — eaneeep ' a= 
érideroy toraroy edi8oroyv €deixyyrov 
ércOerny iorarny ed:ddrnv - | euavrny 

P. éridepev iorapey edidopev | eeixrvpev 
éeridere torare esidore |: eScixyvre 
eridecay . loragay édi80cay édeixyvoay 


Nore I, 6. The Singular of this tense, except in fornpt, is most commonly 6 
formed after the contracted conjugation, and from the form ve: 


. eriBovy, ets, ec édidouv, ous, ov* edelxvvoy, es, e(v). . 


Perf, 7é0eixa éaTnKa | dédwna from 


Plupf. éreOelxew | éorqnew or | ededdxew. | AEIKN 
€loTHKELY 
Note I, 7. In this Perfect and Plupf. of torn, we have to remark: 7 


1) The Augment,; since contrary to the custom of other verbs (§ 82. 5), 
the « which stands here instead of the ordinary reduplication of the 
Perfect, takes the rough breathing; and the Plupf. often increases this 
augment by the temporal augment ec. . ts | 

2) The syncopated forms, éorauev, etc. which are commonly used instead 
of the regular forms; see below note II. 3. 

3) The difference of signification, see notes II. 1, 2. | 


Fut. Sco © OTHOW | bac from 
Aor. 1 €0nxa éornoe édmxa AEIKN 


Note I, 8. This irregular Aorist in ta (§ 106. 11), in good writers, is 8 
used principally in the Singular; in the Plural, especially in the 1 and 2 
pers. the Attics generally preferred the Aor. 2—The other moods and par- 
ticiples never occur from the form in xa; except the participle of the Mid- 
die; see under the Middle form below, note I, 17. 


: Aorist 2. 
Indicative. 

S. *€6nv like the] @orgy *éSuy like the wanting. 
#267: Impf.| gargs *23us  -Impf. 

. *26n éorn *ESu 
eros Zornroy gore 
éOéryny éornryy 

P. depev €ornpev  . | €Boper 
dere éornre ’ €80re 
ébevay éornoay €dovay 


Nore I, 9. The Aor. 2 €orny deviates frotn the analogy of the Impf. and 9 
of verbs in ps in general, by its long vowel in the Dual and Plural ($ 106. 
7).—The 3 Plur. éorncay has the same form with the 3 Plur. Aor. 1, and 
can therefore be distinguished only by the connection; the two tenses hav- 
ing different significations ; see notes IT. 
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Note I, 10. Of the Aor. 2 €@yv and uy, the Sing. Indic. Act. has not 
been retained in actual use. The remaining parts, however, are usual ; 
some as the sole forms, and others on the ground of preference; see n. 8. 


IRREGULAR CONJUGATION. 


Norte I, 11. The Aor. €orny serves also as model for the syncopated Aorists 
so called, § 110. 6. 


Inf. Jeivat oTnvas dovvas 
Part. Seis, Jeioa, Jev oras, oraca, oray dovs, 8ovca, Sov 
Subj. Ia, Ins, In, ete. OT, OTS, oT], etc. | 80, das, 60, ete. 
Opt. Seinv orainy doiny 
The Subj. and Opt. are declined like the Present. 
Imperat. (Jérs) Jes orn (868) 8ds 
Jérw ornre ddrw 


ddrov, 8érwy 
dore, Sdtwoay OY 
ddvrwp 


Sérov, Jérwy 
SJ€re, Jéerwoay or 
Jévrov 


Note I, 12. For the Subj. and Opt. the same holds good here, that was 
said of these moods in the Present; only that in the Opt. the longer form 
is here more frequent than there, Seinuev, Soinre. Also of the 3 pers. doinoay, 
etc. several examples are found. | 


OTHTOY, OTHTOY 
OTHTE, oTNTwWoay OF 
orayrwy 


Norte I, 13. The monosyllabic Imperative, 3és, dds, ete. (§ 106. n. 1,' 
throws back its accent in composition, but not further than the penult syl 
lable ; e. g. wepides, amddos. 

Note I, 14. The Imperat. or74 in composition sometimes suffers an ape 
cope, as wapdora. So also B76, see the Anom. Saivw, § 114. 





PASSIVE. 
Present. 
Indicative. 
S. ridepas iorapas didopas Seixvupas — 
rideoat, poet. | foracas didocas Seixryvoras 
rin * | | 
rlOeras torarat 8i8ora Seixyvras : 
D. riOépeBoy lordpeOov 3:3dpe8ov decxvupe Boy 
rider Oop torac Oov 8i800 boy deixvvc boy 
_  riberBov tora boy 8i8006oyr 8eixvuc boy 
P. ribépeba lordueba 3:dd6p68a decxvvpeba 
riderbe iorao Ge 8ido0cbe deixvucbe 
ridevras == |: torravras didovras Seixvupras 
Infin. = rlOecOa ioracOas 8i80cba 8eixvvc bas 
Part. ridépevos lordpevos d:ddpuevos Becxvvpevos 


* The second persons in ga: sometimes, and those in go often, have the contrac- 
tion with the stem-vowel. But the longer form in waz is more certain in the Attic 
prose. Of org for frraca there is only one example, viz. in A¢schylus, ériorg for 
exlaracas ; and as the Ionics after dropping o change the stem-vowel a into € (see 
notes 1V), they then write forp for foreax. From dvvauea: the tragic poets and later 
prose formed 2 pers. 3uvn, see § 114. But the forms in ov and w, as éri@ov, ov, © 
€3i30u, fou, irre (Indic. and Imperat.), éduvw, were in very common use, especially 

in the Aor. 2. Mid. ; 
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Subjunctive. . 

S. risdopas lorapas bi8apas from 
riOy | lorn bdo ; deurve 

> reOnras lornras did@ras 

D. riBapebor lorapebov 8:dap60or 
riOno boy lorno Gov 88a Boy 
riOno Gov lornobov 8:da08oy 

P. ridwpeda lorwpeda bdape6a 
ri6nobe iornabe b:800 Oe 
riOavras iora@yras didavras 

For some irregularity in the accentuation of this Subjunctive, see m. 31, 
32, below. a 
Optative. 

S. reeipny loraipny b80ipny from 
riOeio laraio 88010 decavy 
retro | {orairo ‘| 8c8otro 

D. rideipedov loraipeOor 8:d0ipebor 
riOeia Boy | loraioGoy 3.8010 Boy 
rei Ony loraic6nv 8d0ic Any 

P. rideiueda loraipeOa 3:d0ipeOa 
riOciabe ioraicbe doc Be 
rideivro igraivro 8:d0wwro 





For the Attic Optative ridotro, forasro, didoero, etc. see m. 32 below. 


Imperative. 
riOeco or 
ridov 
riecOu, etc. 


di80c0 or deixvuco 
8idou 


b:8606w, etc. 


torago OY 
toro 
lord Ow, ete. 











decxvvc bw, etc. 


| _ Imperfect. | 
8. ériféunv lorduny edcd0pnv eSexvipnu 
 ¢rideco or torago OF  €8i8000 or é8eixvuco 
eriOov tore édi8ou 
eridero toraro €8(Soro edeixyuro 
D. ériOéyedov lordpeOoy €5.8d6p68o0p edecavupeOov 
éridea Oov tora Gov €3:800 Gov €deixvuc Gov 
értOeaOny iordoOnv €d:860 Ony eSecxvua Onv 
P. ériOépeda ' lorapeba e6.ddpe6a edecxvupeba 
eridea be | toracbe edi8ocb6e edeixvucbe 
eriOevro | torayro | éi8ovro éSeixvuvro 
Perf. réPecpas écrapas déSopay - from 
réOerat,etc.| erracas, etc. de8ocat, ete. AEIKQ 
Plupf. éreBetunv | éorayny ededounu 











Note J, 15. As to the other moods, etc. of the Perfect, it is easy to form 15 


the Inf. rebcic Oat, dSeddrOat, Part. redespevos, Imper. érraco, etc. The Subj. 
and Opt. do not occur. 

Fut.1 te@jcopas | orabhcopas | S00ncopar from 

Aor. 1 éré@yv éotaOny €d500ny AEIKO 
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16 Nore lI, 16. In érénv, reAnoopas, the syllable re must not be taken for a 
reduplication ; it is the radical syllable Se, which becomes re because of 
the 3 in the ending, according to §18.n.2. The form is therefore for é6¢- 
Env, JeAnoopas. : 


Fut. 2 and 3, also Aor. 2, are wanting.* 





MIDDLE. 


OTHTOMAL 
éoTno apy 
17. Norte I, 17. The Aorists €@nxaynv, édoxapny, with their participles, be- 
long solely to the Ionic and Doric dialects ; the other moods do not occur. 
The Attic prose uses, from these verbs in the Middle, only the Aor. 2. 


Comp. the remarks on the Aor. Act. notes 8 sq. above —The Aor, 1 €o17- 
adpny is, on the contrary, very much used ; sce notes II. 


Fut.1 Sycopas 
Aor. 1 ¢@nxapny 








Socopmas from 
eSoxapny AEIKO 


Aorist 2. 
Indicative. | 
€Oépny | *éorduny | eddpuny wanting. 
(€Beco) ov, see m. 20. (€S000) €8ou 
etc. | etc. 
’ Declined like the Imperf. Passive. 

Infin. SJécOau *oracbas déca: 
Part. Sé€pevos *orapevos 3dpevos 
Subj, Japas *oropac Sapas 
Opt. — Jeiunv *oraipny 8oipny 


Imperat. (3€a0) Jou *ordoo, ord (ddc0) 800 


18 Nore I, 18. All these are declined throughout like the corresponding 
forms of the Pres. Passive-—For the Attic forms of the Opt. and Subj. 
(rpdo Garo, mpdcOupat, ete.) see notes III. 


19 Norte I, 19. The Infinitive retains the accent even in composition, as 
drobecOa, arodicbau. The Imperative retains it in the Singular in com- 
position, only whicn the preposition has but one syllable; e. g. mpoaOov, 
npocdov, apov (from inut); when the preposition has two syllables, the ac- 
cent is thrown back upon it, e. g. mepidov, arddov. In the Plur. the accent 
always comes upon the preposition ; e. g. émijerOe, mpddocbe, ddecbe. 


20 Nortel, 20. The Aor. 2 Mid. of tornps does not occur; and stands in the 
paradigm only for the sake of the analogy, or on account of other verbs ; 
@. g. éwrauny from imraya ; see the Anom. wéropas § 114. 


Verbal Adjectives. 
Seréos . oTaréos dotéos from 


Serds oTarTos doTos 4EIKN 


# The for. 2 and Fut. 2 Pass. are not possible in this formation; except that 
some verbs in yuus can form them from the simple theme; see the Anom. gevyruus. 
The Fwt. 3 does not directly occur from these verbs; though the Anom. Fut. 
dorhtopds (sce m. 24) may perhaps be considered as such. 
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Hi. Notes ow torn. 


1. The verb fornux is divided between the transitive signification to place, 
cause to stand, and the intransitive to stend; comp. §113. 2. In the Active 
there belong to the signification 

To place: Pres. and Impf. iornpt, fornv, Fut. ernow, Aor. €ornca 

To stand: Perf. and Plupf. érrnxa, éorneey, Aor. éorny. 
The Passive signifies throughout to be placed ; but the Pres, and Impf. tora- 
pat, lorauny, as Middle, together with the Future Middle orjcopa, have 
somctimes the signification to place oneself, and sometimes that of to place, 
l. e. set up, erect, e. g.& monument. The Aor. 1 Mid. éormoduny always 
has this latter signification. 


2. Besides this the Perfect Active, as to its sienilicalione is here not Per- 
fect, but Present; and the Pluperfect is consequently Imperfect ; comp. 
4 113. 7. Thus 

éarnxa I stand, érrnxas standing, etc.* 
éornxew I stood. 


3. In the Perf. and Plupf. there is commonly used ir the Dual and Plural 
of the Indicative, and throughout the other moods, a syncopated form, re- 
sembling the Present of verbs in ps. As this form is likewise found in other 
verbs, it will be illustrated below in § 110. 10; but in the mean time it is 
exhibited here, in order to render the inflection of % tornpe sa 


Perf. Plur. éorduer, €orate, écrace(v) 
Du. éorérov 
Plupf. eg €ordpev, €oTare, €aTragay 
€orarov, éoraryy ' 
Subjunct. éord, iS, jj, ete. Opt. Exrainy 
Imperat. é€orah, éordra, etc. 
Infin. éorava 
Particip. (€orads) éords, doraca, éorés,t Gen. doraros 
Ion. éorews, e@oa, ews’ e@ros. 


Hence it appears, that this Perfect and Pluperfect have assumed, in the 
greater part of their flexion, both the form a the signification of the Pres- 
ent and Imperfect. 


4. In consequence of the Present deiiteation of this Perfect and because 
the Fut. orjo@ means I will place, and Fut. orncopas I will place myself or 
for myself, there has been formed from the Perf. €ornxa I stand, a special 
anomalous 

Future éornéo or éornfopa, J wall stand, 
with which is to be compared the similar Fut. in the Anom. Svponew. 


5. In like manner for the transitive signification, there is also a 
Perfect éoraxa I have placed, 
which nevertheless belongs to a later period. The old Attic employed in 
stead of the Perf. in both significations, either the two Aorists, or a peri- 
phrase, § 97. n. 6. 


6. In some of the editions of Homer, the syncopated form of the Pluperf. 
3 Plur. €oracay is found both in the transitive and intransitive sense. But 
the more correct orthography seems to be this, viz. écracay in its usual 


# In some compounds, however, whose Middle passes over into the intransitive 
signification, the Perf. Act. can be translated in English as a real Perfect with the 
same signification; 6. g. dvlornus I set up, dvioraua: I rise up, dvdornca df have 
risen up. —In consequence of this usual Present signification, the later corrupt 
Greek formed from this tense a peculiar Present, orfxa J stand ; hence 3 pers. erh- 
ge: Rom. 14, 4; Imper. orgxere 1 Cor. 16, 13. ‘al. 

t The irregular form of the Nom. and ‘Ace. of this Neuter, viz. doeds, instead 
of éorés, is more common, See 4usf. Sprachl. under lornps, § 114. | 
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sense as Imperfect, they stood ; and éoracay shortened for €ornaay from Aor. 
1 €ornoa, they placed, as Aorist, Od. o. 307; which then, like the Aorists, 
could also be used for the Pluperf. they had placed, Il. p. 56. Comp. the 
similar shortened form émpece in the Anom. mipmpnypt. 


7. The form éornre ye stand, Il. 8. 243, 246, is a Homeric syncope for 
€ornxare or éorare. Compare with this some forms in Herodotus, e. g. 
mpoeoreare 5. 49; also 3 Plur. éoréace 1. 200. ib. 3. 62. 


III. Notes oN THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND OPTATIVE. 


1. The Subjunctive and Optative of the conjugation in ps, in their regular 
form, have the accent constantly upon the ending; e. g. ra, did@per, re- 
Oeiev, riOetvro, eto. ; 


2. The cause of this accentuation is to be sought simply in the circum- 
stance, that the syncope, which is so essential to the form in pe (} 106. n. 
6, 7), cannot properly have place in these moods. Hence they cause the 
long mood-vowel to flow together with the stem-vowel into one long sound ; 
which consequently, according to the rule, takes the accent of a contraction, 
§ 28. 6. 7 


3. Nevertheless, this mode of forming a mixed sound is a different thing 
from the ordinary contraction of these moods in verbs in do, éw, do; as may 
de seen in the Paradigms.—The Subjunct. icras, fora, which is also ad- 
duced, belongs consequently to the form iorda, and is, like the Inf. iorg», 
duoray (Plut.), less correct and less usual; see § 106. n. 5. 


4. But the tendency to render these moods conformable in their accent to 
the general analogy,—according to which the accentuation of the conjuga- 
tion in pe does not differ from that of ordinary barytone verbs,—has caused 
in the Pussive several deviations, which in some verbs were more, in others 
less usual. In the two verbs rine and fnpe (§ 108), the deviations are 
for the most part peculiar to the Alfics, and consist in this, viz. that the 
stem-vowel 1s dropped, and then the endings of both moods are assumed from 
the ordinary conjugation ; while the accent, when possible, is thrown back; 
so that these forms appear just as if derived from a common barytone verb. 
In the Subjunctive indeed, the accent constitutes the only distinction, e. g. 

ridwyuat instead of ridapac : 
Aor. 2. Mid. rpéaOnra, mpdnrat, ete. 
But in the Optative the diphthong os is further assumed, e. g. 
' Tidotro, weptOowwro, mpdotc Ge. 
Comp. xd@nuar under jyac (§ 108. IL. 3); and pépympac under the Anom. 
ppynoKo. 

5. From torapae the Optative alone assumes this accentuation. retain- 

ing its usual diphthong, and is thus used by all writers; e. g. 
tm 32 tora, toratro, toraieGe, toratvro. 
But the Subjunctive is always lorapa, oumornra, etc. From 8idopas 
however we find these moods sometimes accented as in no. 4, which also 
is regarded as Attic: 
Subj. 8idewras Opt. anddouwro.* 

In all other verbs which conform to torapas and didopa, these moods al- 
ways have the accent on the autepenult; c. g. duvwyat, dSuvatro, dvatro, éri- 
ornrat, from dvvapat, dvivapat, éxiorapac (see in § 114); dvorro trom Anom. 
Svopas with radical o. We find too in verbs in aya, examples of transition 
to the form -oiuny; see the Anom. paprapas and xpépapas. 





* Our knowledge of this supposed Atticism, (see Fischer ad Weller. II. p. 469 
sq. and espec. Gottling Acc. p. 79, 81-85,) is still very imperfect and uncertain; 
and more accurate investigation has yet to determine and rectify much in the above 
specifications. 
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6. Verbs in us commonly form both these moods from the theme in va, 33 
as Secxvuns, Secxvvoyst. Still there are some examples, which shew that 
they could be formed here after the analogy of other verbs in pe, by using 
simply long v instead of the usual mixed vowel or diphthong; e. g. Opt. 
daiviro Il. w. 665; mipyvuro Plat. Pheed. extr. Subj. 3 Sing. EST 1b. 

p. 77. d, like the old form TUNTHO, ice § 103. m. 37.* 


IV. ees 


1. Many of the variations of the dialects in the ordinary conjugation, are 34 
also common to verbs in ps; as the tferative form in oxoy, which in these 
verbs alyays has the short radical vowel before this ending, e. g. 

Impf. tidecroy, Sidocxov, SeixvucKcoy — 

Aor. 2 ordcxoy, Sdaxov. 
Further the Infiniteves riOépev, iordpev, iordpevae (for rbévat, lordvat), Jéper, 
Jepevar, Oopevae (for Jeivar, Sovvat), everywhere with a short stem-vowel ; but 
with a long vowel in the Aor. 2 of those verbs which always retain the 
long vowel in this tense, as oTNMED, ornpevat, Supev, yuopeva, etc. Also the- 
Ionic ending of the 3 Plur. in arat, ato; €. g. riGearae for ridevra, €d:ddar0, 
etc.—The Dorics of course, in those verbs whose stem-vowel is a, every- 
where insert their long a instead of 1; e. g. torapst, cravat. 


2. For the sake of the metre the epic poets employ the Inf. reOjpera, 35 
Part. Pass. rsOnpevos; and Scdovvac instead of d:ddvar. They sometimes re- 
tain the reduplication in forms where it is not customary, e. g..Fut. didace 
instead of docu. 


3. The Ionics, in verbs in nue from do, chases a before @ vowel into e; 36 
e. g. loréact for iordact comm. floraot. Comp. §$ 105. n. 8.—Hence they 
have in the 3 Plur. Pass. ioréarase (instead of iordurat) for torayras; see n. 

1 above. 

4. The Ionic dropping of the o in the endings ga and go (§ 103. m. 17) 37 
appears here less frequently; Herodot. émioreac (for -aac) from ériorapat, 
érioracass Hom. 9éo for Ico, papvao for pdapvaco, daivvo for edainoo. 

5. The Dorics have re for o«; in the Sing. ri@yre for ri@not; and in the 38 
Plural, (the » being also restored, $ 103. m. 28 ») tHevre, loravre, 8iddvrt, for 
-€iot, GOL, OVO. 

6. The 3 Plur. of the Imperf. and Aor. 2 Act. in cay is made by the 39 
Dorics and the epic writers a syllable shorter, and ends simply in » with 
the preceding short or shortened stem-vowel ; e. g. 

é€rsOev for eridecay 

€day for &pacay (see dypé § 109) 
€oray (oray), Bay, for éorncay, €Bncav 
€d8ov, €dvy, for éocay, edvcay. 

7. For the 1 Sing. Imperf. éri@nv, the Ionics say éridea. - 40 

8. The Ionic resolution of the Subjunctive-ending (§ 103. m. 38) here al- 
ways causes the stem-vowel to reappear; yet only according to these rules: 

a) Verbs whose stem-vowel is ¢ or a, adopt here e as the stem-vowel 41 

(see m. 36 above); thus 

rsOéu, ridéns, Te éqre, ridéwor, riGewpat, etc. for 1140, js, etc. Guat, etc.— 
and 9éw, Jens, Jéewpas, etc. for Ja, Ips, ete. 

loréa, loréns, créw, oréns, oréwper, ete. for lord, ord, ars, ete. 

b) Verbs whose original stem-vowel is o, take only w; thus 8:d3aa, dow, 42 

dans, San, etc. for 8:50, 5a, 84s, 8, ete. 





* See below in § 110. 6, puny; and also ib. 7, ¢@{unv.—The above accentuation 
of the Passive forms Salviro, whyviro, is founded on the analogy of the examples 
contained in the preceding notes. Comp. AéAdro $ 98. n. 9. 
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9. The epic writers have also this Ionic resolution; and can vary it in 
two different ways, according to the necessities of the metre: 
43 a) They prolong thee. According to the general rules, this can be done 
only by. means of «; and thus we find Jeiu, Jeins, Jeiwperv, etc. for 
Je, etc. and so also creiw for ora. But where the original vowel of 
contraction is 7, only the doubling of the sound (ny) can have place, 
§105.m.38. This occurs in those verbs whose stem-vowel is a, usual- 
ly ; and for or, orns, orn, etc. from iornut, we accordingly find oteia, 
ornns, orny. In those with the stem-vowel ¢ the usage is variable; 
and we find both Seins, Iein, Jeinre, and Inns, Inn, ete.* 
44 b) They shorten the peculiar vowel of the Subjunctive (§ 103. m. 39); 
but for the most part only where the stem-vowel is prolonged as above; 
thus : , 
Seiopats oreiopey, for Jéewpa, creopev 
aorneroy for (arjrov) ornnrov: Swope for dowper. 


45 10. Since the epic writers make the 3 Sing. in all Subjunctives in oz 
(§ 103. m. 37), some forms arise here which must be carefully distinguished 
both from the Indicative, and from the 3 pers. Plur. e. g. lores for iory, 
8oax for 39. . 


46 11. The Optative is never resolved; except that the Ionics say Jeoipny 
for Jeiuny, precisely as if from @EQ. Hdot. 1. 53. . 


—6- $108. Verbs in pe from EQ, EN, "IN. | 


Among the anomalous verbs in uu are several short ones, some 
of which have ‘Ef for their root, and others ’EQ and IQ. These 
are very liable to be confounded ; especially in composition, where 
the breathing in many cases disappears. Thus mpocetvas can 
come from both elvas and evar, while in adetvas and azretvas the 
breathing is distinguished ; though not even hore in Ionic writers, 
who in such words omit the aspirate. The theme ‘EM has three 
principal significations : 1) to send, 2) to set, place, 3) to clothe ; 
EQ has the signification to be; and “IN, to go. 

I. inp, send, cast; from‘EQ. © 

1. This verb may be compared throughout with 7/Onus, from 
which it deviates very little. The «stands instead of the redupli- 
cation ($ 106. 6); in the Attic dialect it is long. When a form 
begins with the short radical e, it is susceptible of the temporal 
augment, and ¢€ passes over into et, § 84. 2. 

Norte. An actual comparison with the form riénue is here presupposed. 


It may also be remarked, that the simple verb inus occurs but seldom; and 
that the greater part of the forms here given are found only in the compounds, 





* The ancient Grammarians themselves are not uniform on this point, and we 
find both modes of orthography in the best editions; and besides these a third, which 
drops the « subscript in the 2 and 3 person (Sefns, Seln), and thus makes them pre- 
cisely like the Optative. Still, this last appears to be the least correct form; and 
seems to be founded solely on the supposition, that the s has passed over to the pre- 
ceding vowel, dé€p, dein. See § 103. m. 38. 
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a ACTIVE. 
Pres. Sing. inp ins inot(v) 
Dual leroy ierov 
Plur. tepev iere idot or teioe(v) 


the former contracted from i¢ac comp. ridéace. 


191° 


Subj. ia Opt. ieinv Imper. (ée Ot) tet, ierw, ete. Inf. kévas 


(comp. ddptévat) Part. leis, icioa, le. 
Impf. 8. iy and fovy ins and tes i and fe 
. . — ierov iérny 
P. tepev iere ieoay. 


The form ‘ovr is regular from ‘IEQ, § 106. n. 5. als m.6. Comp. ddpiouy 


or npiovy, § 86. n. 2; 3 Plur. rdlecay. 


» Lert. cixa® Plupf.. eixecy 
Fut. joo Aor. 1 fea § 106, 11, Ion. xa. 
Aor. 2 Sing. not used ; for it the Aor. 1. ; 
D. — — €roy érny 
PP. ue ere €oay 


commonly with the augment: ciuev, elre, eloay, comp. xabeipev, dveire, 


agdeicay.t 


. &, nS, ete. Opt. env, Plur. ceiver, elre, elev, for einer, ete, 


mper. és, €rw Inf. civae Part. eis, eica, &. 
Compounds : apeivat, apa, des, adeis, etc. -Opt. Plur. dyeipey, ete, 
Passive and Mipp.e ; cane riOnpue. 


Pres. depat, teoat, erat, etc. tus Opt. icipny, ete. 
Perf. eiuat, ete. (peOetpat, spe —* etci) » 
Plupf. eiuny, cico, ete. comp. Aor. 2 Mid ; 
Aor. 1 Pass. &nv, comm. with the augment eOnv, ©. g. aberOny, 
adedeis, ete. —Fuat. €Onoopat. 
Aor. 1 Mid. nKapny, used only in the Indicative. 


Part, 


Aor. 2 Mid. euny, comm. ore the augment ciuny, eloo, ciro, etc. e. g. 


adeiro, épetvro. + 
Subj. » I» ete. " Opt. eiunv, elo, etc. Imper. od (a 


mpaow, 
mpoea Oe, ete. see §107.m.19). Infin. oda (ahéaba) art. €yevos, 


Verbal hllock, éréos, érds (aeros). 


2. For the Attic Subjunctive and Optative, e. g. lpg iotro, 
adpiotvro, mpdoua be, (even in Act. apioure, ain, Plato, : Fahy hn pits for the 
dialects, e. g. apéw, dheiw for Subj. dpo; yor for 3 Sing. Subj. 7; see § 107. 


Ill. IV. 


3. Peculiar to this verb, however, is an Attic-Ionic form of the Imperf. 
in -ey instead of -yy in the compounds, e. g. mpoiecy Od. x. 100; npiecv 


Plat. Euthyd. 51. See the Ausf. Sprachl. 


4. To be noted are also the Homeric forms of the Fut. and Aor. avéoet, 
dvécatpt, etc. after another (more regular) formation, Il. €. 209. @. 537. 
Od. o. 265; but these occur only in composition with avd, and as it would 


seem only when this preposition has the sense of back, again. 


5. Anold theme ‘IQ has sometimes been assumed, sanesinlly in the com- 


pounds ANIQ, MEOIQ. But all the forms which are referred to it, 


are 


chiefly Ionic ‘and poetical, and depend for the most part on the accent. 
With more certainty we may refer thither the Homeric Evvcoy, and the 
Ionic form pepere pévos from METIQ (Impf. periero or eee) Ion. for 


MEOIQ, comm. peGinpt, pebiero, peOerpeévos. 


 * Like ré@eua.—A less usual form was 2 wa, with w inserted, (§ 97. n, 2); 
whence the Passive form 3 Plur. &péwyraxz in the N. Test. Matt. 9, 2. 5, ete. 


See Lexilog. I. p. 296. 
t The accent is not drawn back because of the augment ; see §. 84. n. 4. 


} If we write e. g. 2 Sing. Pres. uefsets, it belongs to ‘IEQ; but puedes to ‘IQ, 
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I]. eloa did set, did place; jpas sit. 


1. Elica is a defective verb, from which in the transitive sense,—yet only 
in some special significations, as to lay the foundation of a building, to erect, 
to place an ambush, etc.—the following forms occur: 

Aor. 1: ica, Mid. elod nv : 
Part. éoas, éodpevos (Hom. epecaueros), Inf. érac (Hom. épéooa), Mid. 
Imper. vat, €ooat. - 

To these may be added: 3 pers. Sing. €gcaro and with syllabic augment 
ééocaro (another reading is ¢€ocaro Od. £. 295), and Fut. Mid. éropa: (Hom. 
éepécoerGa Il. ¢. 455, he will set); all which forms are liable to be con- 
founded with the similar ones from @ evvusst below. For the Attic prose only 
the Middle form eigdpnp is in use ; the Active forms belong to the pocts and 
dialects —The diphthong ei in the Indic. is strictly only augment ; still it 
passed » over as a strengthening into the other _forms, e. g. “Imperat. elorov, 
Part. eioas, eicapevos, Hdot. Plut. Fut. Mid. cioopat is rare. All the de- 
fective parts were supplied by the forms of fdpve. 


2. The Perfect Passive has the following form, which most 
commonly has the force of an tntransitive Present, viz. 


Hpac I sit. 


Pres. hpat, hoa, Forasz, etc. 3 Pl. fyra (Ion. éaraz, epic eiarat) 
Impf. funy, foo, Horo, etc. 3 Pl. hyro (Ion. ATO, epic etaro Od. v. 106) 
Inf. jcOat Part. pevos* Imper. hoo, 7oGu, etc. 


3. The compound xa @npaz is in more common use. This verb does not 
assume the o in the 3 pers. Exeepy in the Imperf. when it does not take the © 
syllabic augment; thus - 

xaOnpa, 3 raOnrat 
éxaOnpnv or xaOnpny, 3 dnd Ogro or xabiiorot ; 
Inf. rabjoOa* Part. xa@npevos* -Emp. xdOnoo Subj. xabwpas, n, 
nrat, etc. Opt. xaboipny, 3 xaGotro.F 
Later writers employ also for the 2 pers. the form xa6y, and in the Imperat. 
ters for xaGnoat, xayo0.—The lonics in their manner have r instead of 9; 
Q8 xarnpa, 3 Pl. careara, etc. 


4. All the defective parts are supplied from eCeodas or iCeoOat, and its 
compounds with cara. § 114, to. 


III. €vyups, Ion. etvupe, I clothe. 


This verb is inflected like Secxvuzu, and has its defective parts 
from the theme “EQ. Comp. § 106. 8, 12. § 112. 15. 


Except in composition, this verb is only poetical. Besides the Pres. and 
Impf. the following forms occur : 
Fut. go, érou, Aor. éroa, Inf. €rat, €ooa, Mid. Eooduny 
Perf. Pass. eiua, cioat, eira, etc. hence 3 Pl. Plupf. elaro Il. o. 596,— 
and from a torm écpat, Plupf. 2 Pers. €rao, 3 pers. €oro. 
Also with the syllabic augment, Aor. é€oaaro, Plupf. éeoro. 
In prose the compound ducheervupis is. usual : 


* The present signification occasions also a present accentuation in the Participle, 
but not in the Infinitive; as may be secn in the compound xa@jcda. Comp. xetuas, 
and espec. § 111. n. 2. 

t Nevertheless, contrary to the precept of the grammarians (Thom. Mag.) we 
sometimes find written xafjro, Dem. Cor. p. 285, 300. Bekk. 

¢t Comp. § 107. m. 31. Aristoph. Ran. 947, 1073 ; where it is now acconted 
naBotro, éxucafoiro; see Gottling. 7 
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Fut. audiéow Attic audi Aor. 1 nudieca, dudrérat. 


Perf. Pass. nudieopat, nuciecat, nupteora, ete. Inf. nudséoOa. 
Mid. to clothe oneself, Fut. dudcéoopat, Xen. Plato. 


Probably also Aor. 1 nudterduny, since Xenophon (Cyr. 6. 4. 6) has from 
the compound in emi the Inf. értéaao Gas, in like manner without elision 
of thes. That the vowel of the preposition ts commonly not elided (ezce:- 
pevos Hom. éméoras Hdot. 1. 47), is to be explained from § 6. n. 3. 


. IV. eiut Tam; from ’EN. 
1. The usual flexion of ety/ is the following: 


Present S. eiué ' ets, comm. ef — €arriv, €ari (ore 3 below) 
— €ordv €orov 
P. éopey | €oré . eal, eiot - 


Inf. elvat Part. dy (G. dyros), ovea, ov 

Subj. &, 7 nS) n° roy, ov der, F NTE, dou(v) 

Opt. einy, €inS, iy: etnroy, eintny OF eirny: etnpey OF is: einre or etre, 
€incay comm. eiey* 

Imp. (o&,} @orw:t D. gorov, €orwy: P. gore, €orwoay or éorwy.t 


Imperf. S. fp jo bat fv 
D. — rov or ‘horoy y OF Horny 
P. jpev Are OF Hore ony 


The Fut. is formed as Middle: 

€gopat 2 €on or cee 3 €ora, old and epic éveras 
Inf. rer Oa, etc. 
Verbal Adjectives (Neut.) érréov (cvveoréoy) etc. 


2. There is further an Imperf. from the Middle, 
- Impf. 1 Sing. funy, 
which is equivalent to that of the Active, but less frequent in earlier 
writers. A form of the 3 Plur. efaro for qvro Od. v. 106, is recognized by 
the ancient Grammarians, but is doubtful; see under jua, and the Ausf. 
Sprachl.—The Dorics and epic writers have the 2 Sing. Imperat. €co0, ooo. 


3. The whole Present efpé etc. is enclitic; but actually takes the inclina- 
tion, only when it is merely the logical copula, connecting the subject and 
its predicate; whenever it signifies actual existence, it retains the tone. 
The 3 Sing. especially, then takes the tone on the first syllable; e. g. Seas 
€orw- €ore poe Sovdos; €or of (but Plur. eiciv of § 150. m. 21). Further, 
éorw always stands after the unaccented particles os, ovK, el, and after TOUTO 
and d\Ad when these words have an apostrophe: ov« €or, rovr’ éotw. 
Eisewhere however, when the me neavon 18 only hindered ($ 14. 6), the 
tone remains on the final syllable; e. g. Adyos €or, ayabos & éoriv, éopev 
yap.—The 2 pers. ef or eis is never inclined, except in the dialect-form éact 
(4). and sometimes eis, e. g. Od. 8. 371. 


4. In no verb are the dialects so various and multiplied as in this. We 
adduce here, for the most part, only such as do not follow of course from 
the gencral principles stated in § 103. 


Present. Doric, S. éupi, éoci, évri, which last stands likewise for the 3 Plur. 
elai.—Ionic 2 Sing. also éoai, 1 Plur. eivey, 3 Plur. €aor(v).— 
A poetical form is épéy for eopev. 


* ‘The article efey be it so, well, seems to have come from the 3 Sing. dae for 
the Sing. 1s requisite, whether we supply TOUTO OF Tavra. 

+ The 2 pers. fo@: is not to be confounded with Yo@: know, see of8a § 109.—The 
$ pers. Sing. has also a later form #7; and the 3 Plur. is in Plato (Legg. p. 879) 
once &vrq@y, Ion. édvr@y. 

+ In later writers js. Comp. § 103. m. 36. 
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Imperf. Ion. sometimes ja and éa, 2 as, 3 he or fev, 2 Pl. gare, ete. and 
sometimes gop (1 pers. in Hom.) and écxov, from the theme 'EQ. 
—From the form éa comes the Aitic form of the 
1 pers. 7 for fy. : 
For the 3 Sing #» the epic writers have also the doubled sound 
ynv and énv. * The Dorics have for the same, by a peculiar 
anomaly, ns; for the 1 Plur. jpev and ues ; and for the 3 Plur. 
joay the Ion. and Dor. is écay.t—Also 2 Sing. in Hom. éyo6a. 
Infin, Ancient and Ionic épev, cpevat, € EUpEV, €upevar; Dor. rev and 
: Hues (like 1 Plur. Impf.), efuev and eyes. 
Finally, the Ionics form from the theme EQ the Part. a» with the accent 
on the final syllable, Subj. €@, Opt. €otus. 


5. In composition the preposition, in all cases not contrary to the general 
rules ({ 103. m. 1), takes the accent upon itself; e.g. mapessu, 2 pers. mape. 
But in mapny on account of the augment, mapéorat on account of the syn- 
cope, mapeivat (§ 103. m. 6), Subj. mapa, ns, 7, etc. and Opt. 3 Pl. mapetev on 
account of the formation in ys (} 107. m. 28), the accent remains upon the 
verb. The participle also retains the tone, wapay. aches apa, €vs, etc. in- 
stead of mapeoTt, éveors, etc. see § 117. 3. 


V. ele I go; from ‘IN. 


1. The radical sound of this verb is 4, which when lengthened passes 
over into e«. With this change are connected many anomalies, both of 
form and of signification. The following are the forms in use. 


Present S. etus cis comm. ef (Hom. efc 6a) skal 
. — troy 
P. ev tre tio tia(v) 
Inf. levae 


Part. iwy, lovca, idv, G. idvros, siwave with the accent on the ending, 
as in other verbs the Part. Aorist. 


Subj. tw Opt. toupe or loiny 
ee 6c (in composition ei, as mpécet, tte), iro etc. 3 Pl. irwoay or 
ovTwy. 
Imperf. S. fev, Ion. nia, Att. ja 


ness or neta Ga 
yee or new,t Ion. Hie or fiey 
P. netpev or ipev 
netre or qTe . 
necay, lon. nicavy, Hom. and Att. yoay 
The Dual is formed after the analogy of ie: 2 pers. Plural. 


Verbal Adj. iréos, irds, or irnreos, irnrds. 


A Middle is also adduced, with the signif. to hasten, hasten away; of which 
however only the Pres. and Impf. are in use: Zeuat, ieunv, Imiper. eco. 
But the Middle of inus also, (i. e. tepat i. gq. dppdw, to put oneself in motion, 
to hurry, to rush,) is identical with these forms in signification; and this 
too accords far better with 7 inus. As now the whole matter depends on 
merely exchanging the smooth breathing for the rough, and inasmuch as 
ue former (ieuac) is feebly supported by ancient testimony, it is usual in 

* In Il. A. 762 %qy stands for the first person, but is doubtful ; see the Ausf. 
Sprachl. p. 530, marg. 

t That 4v is sometimes adduced as being used for 4cay, rests solely on some 
poetical passages, where 4y stands with the Plural, but so that it alwavs precedes 
the subject, as Hes. 3. 321 rijs e fv tpeis kepadal. It is therefore simply a pecul: 
larity of Syntax; see § 129. n. 

{ This form occurs, for the ae part, only in the tragic Senarius befure a vowel. 
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recent editions, not only of Homer but of other authors who use these forms, 
as Plutarch and Lucian, to write everywhere (epat, fevo, leuevos, fevro, etc. 


2. The compounds have the accent like those of eiué; and hence e. g. 
mdpeys, wapet, are forms of the same persons from that verb; and 3 Sing. 
mapeie is the same as the 3 Pl. of the compound of eipi. 


3. This verb is the sole example of a form in pe which has «¢ for its radi- 
cal or stem-vowel.* And just as verbs whose radical vowel is e, retain 
this in the Plural, while in the Sing. they change it into yn, so here the ¢ 
is prolonged into e (as eis, eos), but in Plur. (wey, tre; like riOnps, nor, 
enev, ere. In the Infin. déva:, the € is therefore only an epenthesis ; since it 
strictly would be was, just like 7:6¢-vac ; and to this analogy correspond the 
ancient and epic Infinitives (nev, Geva, like riOepev for reOévat.—Entirely 
analogous, but with es instead of i, is the Homeric Opt. einy Il. w. 139. Od. 
& 496, after the analogy of dinv; see § 107. m. 33, and marg. © But like- 
wise, after the literal analogy of iéva: (r:Oevat), tradition has in one instance 
adopted the Opt. form feiny, like riAeiny, in Ll. r. 209. 


4. Besides the forms above adduced, there occurs nothing further in the 
common language ; and the verb is therefore to be considered as really de- 
fective. It serves chiefly to supply the place of some of the less usual 
forms of the anomalous épyopa. § 114. 


5. This verb has in its signification the peculiar anomaly, that the Pres- 
ent ejus has the : 
Signification of the Future, I will go. 
From this there is no real exception, except in the epic and later writers. 
This eu therefore supplies the place of the Fut. é&Xevoopas (see the Anom. 
€pyouat), Which form is unwieldy and less used.t 


6. The other moods of ef, when their nature permits it, can likewise 
take the signification of the Future; although in the dependent clauses in 
which they usually stand, this is not at once so obvious. E. g. Thue. 5. 
7 éevopitey amtévas érérav BovAnra, ‘he thought he would be able to depart 
when he pleased ;? where we also can say, ‘he thought to depart.’ So 
after Surups, ©. g. duoocey amievar juravit se abiturum, he swore to depart. 
Also Plato. Phad. p. 103. d, doxet cot ro mvp snore rou Wuyxpou 7 in- 
eftevat 4) arodeioOas ;—It is most obvious in the Partzciple; e.g. Xen. An. 2. 
3. 29 Fé ovoxevacdpuevos, ws amdéwy tpas els rnv ‘ENXada, xai adros amiady 
ei my €savtov adpynv.—But in most instances, the other moods and the par- 
liciple appear in @ present sense, and so stand for the same moods of €pyo- 
pas, to which they are commonly preferred because of their shortness. 


7. The learner must take care not to be misled by the anomalous accent 
on ioy, 80 as to regard this participle as an Aorist. The same anomaly 
appears in the Ion. éoy from eiyi, and in coy from the Anom. xiw.f 





* Single syncopated forms, which follow the same analogy in other verbs (§ 106. 
n. 8), are the Plur. of the Perf. 5é5:a, and the Aor. 2 Mid. ép@(uny; see the Anom. 
Seioar, POlev. . 

t This usage is by no means limited to the Attics; sce e. g. Hdot. 3. 72 mapi- 
uey. Hom. Ll. «. 450. In Homer however there are some examples of this verb 
as Present, e. g. Od. x. 191; while among the Attics, at least in prose, there are 
no genuine examples ; for all those are not genuine, where the Fut. can indced be 
expressed by the Present in English, but the sense nevertheless undeniably points 
to the Future; e. g. J go home or am now going home, instead of I will or am about 
to go home. 

{ The form id» can indeed be taken as preterite in such connections as e. g. II. 
a. 179 otxad’ dy... Mupuiddverow tvacce. But we shall hereatter shew (§ 14+. n. 
3), that other Presents stand in the same manner. The real Part. Aor. is €A@dp ; 


see the Anom. épxopas. 
\ 
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8. Instead of the Imperfect above given, the ancient Grammarians have 
another, viz. ely, eis, et, iuev, tre, toav; and likewise another dor. 2, tov, ies, 
ete. to which they erroneously refer the Part. ioy on account of its accent. 
All that is found of these forms belongs solely to the epic language; and 
varies in signification, like other old preterites, between the Imperfect and 
Aorist. But except the third persons, 

te or tev, impr, toay, 
there is nothing to be found.* From these the Grammarians, and they 
alone, have supplied the other forms by analogy ; for ecy has the same rela- 
tion to ejze and ioay, as éridnv to ri@nps and érecar. 


9. From these two simple preterite forms, however, arose in actual usage 
two fuller forms; viz. from iov, in the epic writers, 7iov or nov; and from 
eiv, in the common language, the jecv given above. This latter form 
passed over at the same time into its Ionic shape, fia or 7a; just as in 
riOnus the Ion. érifea comes from ériény, and in eiyi am the Ion. fa trom fp; 
except that here this #a, or ya, remained in use in the Attic language along 
with jew. The ancient Grammarians very erroneously brought forward 
this #ia, na, as Perfect, and jew as the corresponding Pluperfect; although 
this is entirely contradicted by the signitication, and although no further 
forms frum aia occur which are at all characteristic of the Pertect, neither 
in uot, -€vat, nor Part. os. This Impf. ja, gets, etc. seems principally to 
have remained in use, in order to take the place of the Impf. npydunv from 
€pyoua, which was less used because of its ambiguity; it being also the 


Impf. of dpyoua.t : 


* When in the editions of prose writers, Grimey, rpdcicay, etc. are occasionally 
found us Impertect, such cases are either false readings, as Yuev for Jue; or the 
corrupted language of later writers. 

+ With this few and fiov, as protracted forms from ely and Yov, compare the form 
heldew for Fdew or efSew, in § 109 under olSa. ‘The orthography few with « sub- 
script was introduced only by the Grammarians, on account of this erroneous der- 
ivation from #ia. The protraction itself arose simply from an effort to render the 
augment audible, without obscuring the sound of e«. ‘The forms femey, Ferre, Jecay, 
however, which really occur, have without doubt crept into use from the seeming 
analogy of the Pluperfect; since at first only finer, Hire, Hioay, were used; which 
last form (#ioay) has actually been preserved in the lonic dialect; see in 1 above. 

{ It is proper to bring forward here some examples, to shew this use of Ja as an 
Imperfect. Plato Rep. 5 init. nal eyo pev Ja ras epetns épwy—, b 5& MoAcuapxos 
éxrelvas — — rpoonyd-yero — Kal ZAeyey Etta—. Here every language, which dis- 
tinguishes the Aorist trom the Imperfect, requires the Imperfect, in eo eram ut di- 
cerem, y allois dire, I was going to say. Xen. Cyr. 5. 4. 10, 11, where the conver- 
sation of two persons who meet each other is related: 6 Kipos— elrev, "Eyw 8¢ 
mpos a, Edn, emiaxepduevos, Srws exes, emopevdunv. ‘Evyw dé 7’, &pn 6b Taddras, 
val ua TOUS Jeous, gt ewavabcagduevos Hia—. Plat. Charmid. init. *Hxov wey rH epo- 
tepala — arb rou orparorédou: olov 5é 5a xpsvov adryudvos dapevws ya em ras curh- 
Geis Star piBds, nai 3h Kad eis Thy Tavpeou wadalatpay —eianAGov, Kal avTd& KaTéAa- 
Boy xtA. Here the first words describe, as is usual at the becinning of the Pla- 
tonic dialogues, the relation or situation of things at the time of the occurrence ; 
and consequently the fa éxt ras diaTpiBas, as is also shown by the Plural, implies 
duration, and is therefore Imperfect ; while immediately with the simple action e. 
vr. I. x. eloqdAGov, the narrated fact begins with the Aorist.—So Hdot. 2. 42, where 
the conditional eyarye ay ob fia — rodAaxy Te by Ioxov enewurdy, stands without any 
anterior clause, and, as the context shews, can in no manner be thrown back into 
the past. Comp. also Dem. c. Steph. I. p. 1106. Other instances, where the idea 
of the Aorist might perhaps appear to us more natural, must be judged of with 
reference to the principle, that an action, which we conceive of as being rapidly 
accomplished, might often appear to the narrator as having duration, or as being 
contemporary with another action before mentioned, and consequently in the Im- 
perfect. 
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10. In the epic Janguage we find another acknowledged form of the Mid. 
dle, without the accessory idea of haste; yiz. é 
Fut. and Aor. 1 eicopat, elodpny, 
both of which are liable to be confounded with the similar forms from e(8 
(of3a) ; especially since Homer makes also ¢eitoaro, and does not elide the 
vowel of the preposition; as xaraeicaro went down. Comp. eido in § 114. 


$109. The trregular Verbs dni, xeipar, otda. 


There remain the following verbs, which require to be separate- 
ly exhibited : | 


I. dnul I say; from SAN. 


Pres. S. dni ons gnai(v) 
D. — arov barov 
P. dapev dare gdaci(v) 


Inf. pavat Part. das 
Subj. po Opt. hainv Imperat. Pah 


Impf. . 8S. épnyv epyns comun. €pycba édy 
dD. — éarov . eparny 
P. épapeyv épare €pacay poet. ear. 


Fut. djce. Aor. 1 épnaa. 
The MID. dacéa, dapevos, éapnv (Imperat. dao for daco in Homer), 
is also used; and in the PASS. soine forms of the Perfect are found, as 
mwepaabw be tt said, mehacpevos. , 
Verbal Adjectives: garéos, dards. 


1. The forms of the Pres. Indic. except dns, are enclitic (§ 14. 2), with 
anomalous accent and ¢ subscript. —T he compounds are accented like ovpon- 
pt, ouphys: avridpnut, avtipys,. avripnot, Subj. avripa- 

2. In respect to tho signification of this verb, we must distinguish: 1) 
The general one, to say; 2) The more definite ones, to affirm, declare, pre- 
tend, concede. All these belong to the Present d@npe. But in the general 
signification, to say, only the Pres. and Imperf. Act. in all the moods are in 
common use; while the other parts are everywhere supplied from the 
anomalous eimety etc. where see. On the other hand the Fut. and Aor. 
gnow, €pyoa, have by preference the more dcfinite meanings; respecting 
which it is further to be observed, that in the Imperf. and in the Inf. and 
Part. Present, in order to avoid ambiguity, these meanings are more com- 
monly designated either by the Middle, or by the forms of ¢@acrew, which 
elsewhere is seldom used in prose.¥* 


3. We have arranged and named the single forms of this verb above, in 
the manner required by their derivation. In respect to usage, however, it 
must be noted, that the Impf. épnv is commonly Aorist in sense, and is used 
alternately with etzoy, as synonymous with it. And with this épny is con- 
nected tle Inf. ava, as a preterite; thus in direct discourse, e. g. én 6 
TlepexAns, Pericles suid; but in sermone obliquo, pdvas rov Leptxdea, that 
Pericles said.- So soon however as the Injin. Pres. is requisite, we find 
either Aéyewy or ddcxety. | 


4. By an apheresis (§ 29. n. 10) we find in the language of familiar dis- 
course the following forms from gnpi: 





* E. g. ign orovdd(ew ‘he said he was in haste;’ %pacxe orovddCew ‘he pre- 
tended to be in haste;’ odoxwv alleging, affirming ; ob pduevos denying, since of 
gnus is just the opposite of gyul I affirm, concede ; see § 148. n. 2. 
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nui say I, inquam, 
in animated repetition in discourse ; and so also the Imperf. fv, 4, for épny, 
€gpn (pny, by); but only in the phrases ‘ 
ee iv 8 eyo said I; 48 ds said he, 
in relating a conversation. Here also belongs the epic 
i he said, 
as a phrase of transition after quoting the words of a person. 


Il. xefuas I lie, recline ; from KEIN, KEN. 


— Pres. xetuat, xetoat, xetrat, etc. 3 Plur. xeivrat 
Inf. peiebdt Part. xeipevos* Imper. xeico, xeicOa, etc. 
Subj. xnéwpat, xén, eto. Opt. reotpny 
Impf. exeiunv, execoo, Execro, etc. 
Fut. xeicopat 
Compound, xardxetuat, xardxetoo (kardxecat Hymn. Merc. 254), ete. but Infin. 
xaraxeio Oat. * 


1. To the theme KEQ belong further among the Ionics xéerat, xéovrat, 
xéeOat. Other lonic forms are xeiarat, xéarat, for xeivrat, and the iterative 
KEC KETO. 


2. The Homeric Active form xeiw, xéw, has the signification of the Future. 
I will lte down; comp. dna under Anom. AA- no. 4. § 114. 


3. According to some Grammarians, this verb had no Subjunctive form: 
hence we find here and there xetpat, xetrat, in the Subjunct. construction : 
e. 2. Sidxesuar Plat. Pheed. p. 84. e. So also xeirac in Homer, where others 
read xnrat, Od. B. 102. 


4. Besides its simple signification, this verb must also be regarded as a 
Perfect Passtve of ri@nuse. Hence all its compounds correspond in their sig- 
nification to the compounds of riOnys; ©. g. avariOnps I consecrate, dvdxetpa 
Iam or have been consecrated.t 


III. oiéa I know ; from eid. 


1. The old verb eidw has for its proper signification, to see; and only some 
of its tenses have the signification to know. No form which has the one 
signification, occurs in the other. But as the parts which belong to the 
signification to know, have many other anomalies, it will be uscful to ex- 
hibit them here separately. The forms which signify to see, are given under 
ew and dpaw, § 114. 


2. Oida is strictly the ie 2 from eidw, i.e. I have seen, perceived ; like 
€otxa, Ion. oixa, from etka. It acquires however, in the signification to know, 
the power of the Present; and consequently the Pluperf. that of the Im- 
perfect ; see below § 113. 7. Of the regular flexion of of8a, the 2 pers. 
oidas, and the whole Plural ofSapzey, oidare, oidacs, are rarely found in Attic 
writers. In place of them are used syncopated forms, which will be ex- 
plained below. 





* Comp. fuevos, xabijoGa, in § 108. II. 

t The difference between this and the real Perf. Pass. of r{@nus consists merely 
in the circumstance, that xejua: denotes a continued passive state or situation ; and 
theretore does not so commonly as ré@ema: take after it the subject of the Active 
with dé or xpés; @. g. cuvrl@nur I put together, ovvreBerrat Sw’ abrod it 18 put to- 
gether BY HIM; ovyerTas tt 18 put together, it is composed or consists of. 
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Pres. S. oda ola 6a* . otde(y) 
dD. torroy toroy 
P. topev tore todot(v) 


Inf. ei8evac — Part. el&as, via, ds = Imper. to 0t,} tore, ete. 
Subj. i836 Opt. eideiny 
Imperfect, S. #8ev Att. Hn, I knew 
comp. § 103. qoes and 7dec0a, Att. 78ns and 7énc6a 
m. 12._ noec Att. dev and 737 
P. 7detuer or jnopev 
oecre OY nore 
yoeray OY foray 
Dual after the analogy of the 2 Plur. 
Future efcopat, more rarely eidnow, I shall know, experience, etc. 
Verbal Adj. Neut. ioreéop. . 


The Aorist and the real Perfect are supplied from yeyvdoko. 


3. The Ionics and Dorics have i8uey for iopev; the epic writers (Suera 
and (Suey for eidevac; and for the Pluperf. 75ecwv, these latter have a length- 
enced form, e. g. 2 neidets, neidns, 3 neider, neidn, (I]. x. 280. Od. «. 206. 
Apollon. 2. 822,) and Herodotus has fede, with shortened ending, 1. 45. 
See the first marg. note to § 108. V. 9—Instead of deer, ndecre, modern 
critics for the sake of the metre read ydepev, dere, in Soph. OT. 1232. 
Eurip. Bacch. 1345.—Instead of yoay Homer has, by a sort of apheresiy, 
isav, Od. 8. 772. 7 


4. It was formerly customary in grammar to introduce here a peculiar 
verb . . 
é B 

to which all the above forms beginning with « were referred, and explained 
by syncope ; while the forms oida, eidévat, etc. were given only in the anom- 
alous Catalogue under eidw. There is indeed actually extant in the Doric 
dialect a verb icape, tons, toart, trapev, Part. tcas (Dat. tcavre Pindar) ; but 
even if it be assumed that all those forms really come from this verb, it is 
nevertheless certain, that usage has mingled the forms of the two themes ; 
and that in the earlicst, as well as in the latest periods, the current language 
employed throughout ofda in the Sing. and icpey in the Plural. So far 
therefore as usage is concerned, the above mixed paradigm is the only cor- 
rect one. . 


5. Meanwhile, whoever observes more accurately the analogy which 
prevails in the anomalies of Greek usage, will easily perceive, that those 
forms, after all, really belong to oida or et8w. For in the first place, the 
Ion. i8uev and the Inf. i8nevar, belong manifestly to etdw, and not to ton. 
And secondly, we have for this conclusion the most striking analogy, not 
only in the language generally, which so easily causes the forms of the 
Perfect to pass over by syncope into the forms of the conjugation in pt 
($ 110. 9 sq.) but also in this very verb itself ; for just as the Pluperf. forms 
jopev, yore, have arisen by this syncope from 7eemper, Ferre; 80 also the 
forms iopey, tore, from oidapey, ofdare; see the marg. note below. To these 
forms was then joined the Imperat. tof, just as xéxpay&t, dvwx6t, to similar . 
syncopated forms (§ 110. 9); and also the 3 Pl. icacz (see the marg. note), 
from which the collateral form tone seems first to have been derived.} 





* Syncopated for ofSac6a, of3-c0a ; see § 103. m. 36.—A manifestly erroneous, 
but yet old and Attic form is olo@as; see Piers. ad Mer. 283. 

t Not to be confounded with Yo6: from eiul. : | 

t This question is entirely decided by some very clear analogies, which will be 
given in § 110.9; especially éxéw:Ouew and éterny. Still, here is the proper 
place to take a view of the analogy of all the forms which are derived from éo:xa 
and ola. Just as from weléw we find réwoida, so also from efxe and «f3@ come 


+ 
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6. The sound e instead of ot in the other moods from ot8a, accords with 
the analogy of éoxa (Ion. oixa) Part. eixos; see the Anom. eixw, and see the 
preceding marg. note.—Here too a transition into the formation in ps 18 not 
to be mistaken ; for while the participle eidws follows the common analogy, 
the Subjunctive and Optative take the terminations of the conjugation in 
ut, viz, «Om (with circumflex), eidecqv. Nevertheless, the epic writers 
vould disregard this accent and shorten the long vowel of this Subjunctive, 
just as well as in other Subjunctives; e. g. iva etdopey for eiSapev. § 103. 
m. 39.—Further, the stem-vowel was here sometimes shortened into ¢; e. g. 
Subj. id€w, Part. idvia Homer.* 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE ANOMALY OF THE VERB. 
$110. Syncope and Metathesis. 


1. In all languages, every thing which deviates from the great 
mass of regular forms, follows even in this deviation a certain 
analogy or regularity, more or less clear according to circum- 
stances. In order not to render the general view of the regular 
verb too complex and dillicult, these minor analogies are in 
Grammar usually brought together and regarded as the Anomaly 


of the Verb. 








Zorwa, and strictly speaking 05a, because the e takes the place of a reduplication 
($ 84.n.0). A Ae form - . 
. olxa, oda 
was adopted in the first verb in the Ionic dialect, and in the second in the common 
language. But from the full forms foua, foda, arose likewise, by shortening the 
o: into « and by contraction, (consequently as if from efxa, efda,) the forms 
Part. eixds, eidas 
together with the moods ei3é, eideinv, for which see no. 6 above. <A proof, how 
the usage of language sometimes retains several synonymous forms at once, and 
sometimes only one, is here ailorded even by the written language ; for the Part. of 
Youxa occurs in all the three forms dornds, eixa@s, oixads, while that of ofa is 
found only in one, €i8@s.—The Pluperf. required a new augment; Zora took it 
commonly after the analogy of éoprdcw, éwpracoy, viz. égrecv; sometimes also 
regularly; except that o: was shortened into z, as in the Pass. form 
3 Sing. Pluperf. qixro, without augm. éixro, 
from Perf. &iyya:, Pluper!. #tyunv. In the same manner arose from Yoda the 
Pluperf. (HiSew) Sew. 
To all this was superadded the syncope, by means of which, as we shall see below 
in § 110. 9, was made from éouwe (with a difference of vowel-sound) the forms 
1 Plur. Perf. oryuev, 3 Dual Pluperf. éterny, 
and from olda (with the same ditlerence) the forms 
(ol3-08a) ola@a, also ISuey and Iopuey, tore, 
but in the Pluperf. from 75ew 
Nonev, fore, Horay. 
From this foay (for 8-cay) the Homeric toay (lor %5-cay) differs only by leaving off 
the augment.—That fYoao: does not come from font, is apparent from the accent, 
since from fon the 3 Plur. must be written icao. (comp. fornu:); and also trom 
another analogy of the verb foixa, : 
Foixa — (01 into t, élx-cacw) etkaow 
ol3a — (02 into t, 18-caow) Yoaow, 

both of them Attic forms, instead of the regular éoixaga, ofSao1; where the anomaly 
common to the two consists in the ending cao, instead of the otherwise exclusive 
Pertect-ending act. 

* It should be noted, that, in most lexicons and indexes, the preceding forms are 
usually distributed under the ditierent Presents efdw, eid€a, and Ionut. So also of 
the compounds. 
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2. It is not however always possible to bring every verbal 
form under even these analogies ; since, from the loss of a multi- 
tude of forms which have not come down to us, the analogy can 
not always be clearly made out. Such forms are truly anomalous. 
For practical purposes, all such examples have been arranged 
alphabetically ; and are given below in $ 114, with the necessary _ 
explanations. 

3. One main class of deviations from the regular formation is 
caused by Syncope. Here belong, besides the whole conjugation 
in #4, also some parts of the common verb. 

4. This Syncope is twofold, according as the vowel dropped 


belongs to the root or stem of the verb, or is the union-vowel. 


I. Syncope of the Vowel in the Root or Stem. 


E. g. mé\w, Impf. évede or Erde; mrérouat, Fut. wrjncopar— 
Here two principal cases are to be noted : 


a) In some verbs the Aor. 2 is formed solely in this manner ; @. g. me- 
ropat (Impf. émerouny) A.2 érrouny; eyeipa, €yeipopa, A. 2. nypopny 
I awaked ; ayeipw Part. A.2 Mid. dypoépevoe assembled ; on the other 
hand Part. Pres. dyeipopevot those who assemble.—Here also belong 
WFAvbov, WAGov, see épxopat §114; and perhaps écyor, oro, see $112. 
7, and the marg. note to érw § 114, 

b) This syncope occurs most naturally after a reduplication ; hence m- 
mpackw trom mepdw, yiyvona from TENQ, and rina, pipy, from NIETQ, 
MENQ. Further also in the Perfect; as dno Pert. (8ed€unxa) 8e8unea 
(but see other similar forms under metathesis in no. 11), wémrapac from 
TIETAQ, see meravyvpt. See also peuSrerat in peAw.—Here belong also 
the Aorists éxexAdpny and éredvoyw trom xeAXouar and SENQ, with @ 
double augment according to $83. n. 10. 


5. Far more frequent is the 


II. Syncope of the Union-vowel.* 


We divide the cases of this syncope as follows: A) Present and 
Imperfect ; B) Aorist; C) Pertect. 

A) In the Present and Imperfect this syncope occurs; but so 
that the latter remains a real Imperfect as to its signification. E.g. 

In otpas, @ nv, for otopat, Gopny 5 pepre epic Laigort: for pepern ; and 

in the epic pia @at, fpva bas, é Epvro, for preaGat, epverOat, epvero, see 
€pvwa; comp. also the anom. cevw, and eduevar froin edo, § 114. Here 
belong also the epic orevrat, orevro, strive, threaten; and likewise 
all verbs in pa, see § 106. n. 68q. For Aovpac see § 114; and for xei- 
pa see marg. note to no. 8 below. ; 

6. Many verbs have (B) an Aorist, of which the union-vowel 
appears to be syncopated, if the ending of the Aor. 2 in ov be 
taken as the basis. To distinguish it from the latter it may be 
called the 


Aorist in v, or syncopated Aorist ; 





* What was said above (§ 106. n. 6, 7) as to the syncope of the union-vowel, 
holds good of course throughout the present section. 
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by which syncope alone it differs in some verbs from the Imper- 
fect. As the v must have a vowel before it, all these Aorists pre- 
suppose a pure root ($91. 4); which meanwhile in the Present 
has commonly assumed a strengthened form. In respect now to 
the radical vowel the rule holds good, that in the twelve most 
complete and usual Aorists of this kind it is always long, and 
consequently in flexion follows éorqv ($106. 7.1); and also, that 
it is regularly conformed to the long vowel of the Perfect (in 
dave to that of the Future). The formation of the moods ap- 
pears in the examples. The ¢welve Aorists are the following : 


8i8paoxw (APAQ) Sidpaxa — @8pay eSpapev, 8p@ as G, Spainy, dpahh, 
4 ava, Spas. 

Baivw (BAQ) BeBnxa —€Bnv eBnpev, Bo ns 9, Bainv, B76, Bnvas, Bas. 

meronat (IITA) — €arny exrnpey, (rainy), mrnvat, wras. 

oxeA\\w (SKA) é EoxAnxa —E€aKkAny €oxAnpev, envi oKAnvat. 

TAAQ, rérAnxa—érAny erAnpev, rhainv, rAn&t, rAas. 

pbavw ae épbixa, Fut. POjncopa— Ep Ony -npev, HOG, Pbainy, Hbr- 
va, pOas 

oBevvups (2BE) éoBnxa —e€oBny -npuev, oBeiny, oBnvas. 

ddioKopat (‘AAO) éddkwxa — édAwy -wper, AAD Qs @, AAoiny, dAavas, 
dAovs. 

ytyvecke (TNO) ¢yvoxa — €yvav -@pev, YO, yvoinv, yb, yvara., yous. 

Bidw, BeBinxa—€Bioy -wpev, Bid, Bionv, Bi@vat, Brovs. 

dv, deduxa — eSvy ~Upen, dv, Suny, Subt, duvat, dvs. 

duo, repuxa—Ehiv -vper, Huw, Puny, hiva, His. 


Single rare forms of such Aorists are also found in the anom. verbs 
BadrAw, Bi8packo, yopaoKxw, KAdw, ovTaw, mee, TTHTTO ; see in § 114.— 
Varying trom this analogy by its short vowel is the aes (epic and tragic) 
Aorist of 


xreivo, extaxa —(€xrav) 3 Sing. éxra, Inf. iis, xrds; see in § 114. 


Nore 1. Here the following particulars are to be noted : 

1) For the Subj. and Opt. dva, dinv, vw, Piny (for duinv), compare § 107. 
m. 33; also the instances which occur under dvw and guw § 114. 

2) In Z8pay (S€8paxa) the long a (Aristoph. Sedpo 8 av ovx dre8papev) ap- 
sea instead of n, because. preceded by p; comp. also yypavas in ynpa- 
oxw $114. 

3) The Aorist erdov (see mAew § 114) is the only one which retains the 
in the Participle ; and this because it is formed from TOW, not mAdw : 
mis (ememdews Il. ¢, 291), which thus probably either had in the Gen. 
avros (for ovs éyros), or was indeclinable. 

4) Inthe Opt. the » for o« is found in the common language only in éSier, 
. Brany, to pe eaee it from Broiny Opt. Pres. In the early poets also 
in dA@nv, yon 

5) The apocopated 3 Plur. in » instead of cay has here also (as in éorny) 
the vowel before the » always short; e. g. Bay, €8pay, § 107. m. 39. 


Note 2. We have scen above (§§ 106, 107) that the Imperative-ending % 
belongs to the syncopated formation, i. e. is annexed immediately to the 
root; hence the Imperative of the above Aorists, so far as it occurs, is 
everyw here so formed; as BnO, 8pahk, yooh, dv61, Pl. Brre, Sure, etc. Con- 
sequently the following four [Imperatives in 9% and in the s which stands 
for it (§ 106. 4. and n. 1) are to be reckoned under the Aorist forms above 
exhibited : 

mit, nee axes, ppes. 
See in give, Ava, yo, Pp€w, § 114 


aN 


ry 


any 
252 


st gla 
rae (4 


wis 


if 
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7. With these Aorists Active is also connected a corresponding 
Passive Aorist form in pny, a0, To, etc. which consequently cor- 
responds to the Aor. 2 Mid. of the regular formation. It must 
however be noted: 1) That the far greater number of examples 
of this form have not the signification of the Middle, but are whol- 
ly Passive ; 2) That in respect to the vowel they conform to the 
Perfect Passive ; 3) That they belong only to the earlier poetical 
language. Some of these forms moreover really belong as Pas- 
sives to some of the Aorists Act. above quoted, viz. 

€BAnpny Opt. Breiuny— from €Brnv (EvpBAnrny), see BarAw § 114. 
€xtapny, cravba, xrapevos — from Exrav, see xreiva: § 114. 


See too the forms ovyyvoiro, ovrdyevos, under ytyyockw, otrdw ; and 
see in reference to the Imperat. eAvés above cited, the old participle 
xAvpevos. 
{t follows consequently, that all such forms, which exhibit the 
same analogy, even where no Aorist Active occurs, are to be re- 
zarded in the same manner; e. g.: 

avéw, méervipas — (Ervin) dpmviro 

Avw, AAtpas —AvpnNy, AUTO Or Airo Il. dP. 80. 

Poi, pPGipar—édbipny, POipevos, Opt. POiuny, see in § 114. 

See also érAfpny in rlumdnm, doovpny in cevo, €yopny in yéw; 

ae a Participles xripevos, mrdpevos (in merdvvupt), Jvpevos, dprdpevos. 
8. With these Aorist forms are also closely connected those syn- 
copated Aorists of the Passive, which have a consonant before the 
ending, as édexto, déyOar. These are formed from the simple 
theme of the verb; and when this is also the usual theme, they 
are distinguished solely by this syncope from the Imperfect and 
the moods of the Present. They coincide, therefore, with their 
Perf. and Pluperf. Passive without the reduplication ; precisely 
like the Aorists above mentioned. They may consequently be 
compared with these tenses; but not, as has often been the case, 
be regarded as identical with them.* In signtfication, Active, 
Passive, or Middle, they everywhere follow their Present in paz; 
and they all belong exclusively to the earliest language. E. g. 
8éxouat, ededeypny, edéSeEo, ete. Sed€yGac — Aor, syncop. (ed€ypnv) ede£o, 
€sexro Inf. 8€yOae Imperat. defo. But see marg. note below. 
piyvups, MITO — (eptypnv) pixro 
AcEac Oar — ELEY pNY, Wi hexro, A€x Oat 
ma\dw — (emddpny) wadro 
Spry, OP2—dppuny, dpro Inf. dpOac Part. dppevos Imp. bpoo. 


* The idea of such identity is opposed, partly by the fact that even the dialects, 
which neglect the augment, never drop the reduplication (§ 83. n. 6, 8, 9) ; and partly 
by the decided Aorist signification of nearly all the examples above cited. Only the 
epic 8éxGa:, Séypevos (4 114, 8éxoua), perhaps also xeiua: (Ausf. Sprachi. § 109. 

), and a few single instances, (like -yeéueba Theoor. 14.51; fAerrro Apoll. 1. 45,) 
might perhaps be explained in this way, because of their clearly Perfect signification. 
For this reason, and considering too that even decided Pluperfects are in Homer 
often used in an Aorist sense (éBeSfxe:, BeBAhne:), the answer to the inquiry, how 
all these forms have arisen, must still be regarded as a subject of difficult gram- 
matical investigation. See dusf. Sprachl. ed. 2.1. p. 318. H. p. 17-20. 


agence ay 
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Also some others like €yevro for eyevero, evKro see eC xopat, aro 
Bee GAAopat, €AeAtKro see EAcAiCa, dppevos see dpapioxw. For the 
doubtful ixpevos sce ixveopas § 114. 


Norte 3. The o in the endings beginning with of falls away here, just 
as in the Perf. Passive (§ 98. 2); hence d€y@at, 6p6ar.—Here belongs con- 
sequently the Dual form peayOny (see praivw), and the Inf. wépbay where 
two consonants are dropped ; see mepOw. 


Norte 4. In all verbs where the reduplication passes over into the simple 
augment, the Indicative of these Passive Aorists, when it retains its aug- 
ment, is not to be distinguished, as to form, from the a thus 


appv, exraunv, epOipny, eoovpny. 

9. Finally: C) By means of this syncope the isagee forms of 
the Perfect and Plupf. Act. are sometimes shortened ; and since, 
as we shall see, (§ 113. 7 sq.) some such Perfects receive a Pres- 
ent signification, they take also a 2 pers. Imperat. “ai the end- 


ing Se; $106. 4, andn. 8. Thus: 
se a ld Plupf. éxéxpaypev Imperat. néxpax 6s; sce xpdlw 
$1 
ity, re in § 114) —dvoypev Imp. dy 
eiAndovda —eirAnAovOpey,.epic forms for eAndvOa, see epyopac § 114. 
The alternate oz of the Perf. which comes from et, passes over in 
this syncope for the most part into t; e. g. 
mérroiba from reidw — Hom. érériduer 
€oxa from eixw —éorypev, 3 Du. Perf. gixrov, Plupf. éixrny, merely 
poetical forms; see p. 199 sq. marg. 
Hence appears the correctness of the above derivation of tcpey, etc. p. 
199 and note, viz. 
oi8a from 80 — Bpev or taper, tore, 3 Pl. Plupf. epic tcav, Imper. toh, 
Inf. epic idpevase for eidenevas (comm. eidévac) ; with the Attic forms of 
the Plupert. 
yopev, yore, yoav, for pdeper, 7detre, 7oecav. 


Note 5. When by means of this syncope the consonant of the root comes 
to stand immediately before r in the ending, this r sometimes passes over 
into 9, on account of the similarity of sound with the Passive endings, re- 
tupbe, EPOapbe, ete. Thus from the Imper. dywy6& are formed in the other | 
persons, instead of 

avaryere, dvaryérw,—dvwy be, dvayx ba; 
and thus also from 

Perf. ¢ypiyopa, eyprydpure,—e ypnyop be, 
sce ¢yeiow § 114; and in the same manner is most naturally explained the 
epic méroa Oe, see macy § 114, 

werrovOa, wenciOare— we woo Oe; 

that is, so soon as the 9 came to stand before the 1, it passed over into o 
(like t8pev, tore), and the » fell away (rémoore); after which the transition 
was natural to the Passive form, mwemooGe Il. y. 99. Od. x. 465. yr. 53. 


10. This syncope is more natural, when the characteristic of 
the verb is a vowel. Such a vowel however appears pure before 
the ending a of the Perfect, only in a few verbs; as we have 
seen in $97. n.7. Thus 


dédia, see Seioac § 114; hence Perf. Pl. S€8cpev, Sedcre, for Sediapey, 
-ate. Imperat. 868100. 
Plupf. €Sedcpev, dedi, ededicay, for eSedicmer, re, ededieray. 
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Further, as some Perfects in nxa, in their epic syncope, cause 
the radical vowel (a) to reappear before the ending, e. g. BeBnxa 
(8eBaa) BeBdacr, BeBaws (4 97. n. 7); we can in the same man- 
ner explain—as coming from an older form by means of that 
syncope—some forms of the Dual and Plur. Indic. and of the 
Infin. which occur from such Perfects in the Attic and common 
language. E. g. from rérAnca (see rAAvas § 114) TETAAA— 
Tétha-yev, etc. Inf. rerrdvae (for tetra-évar). And as this co- 
incides fully with the form of the Present of verbs in pu, (ora- 
pev, iotdvas, so most of the other parts of the formation in ps 
are likewise adopted in this Perfect; thus 


Perf. Plur. rérAauev, rérAare, rerAact(v) 
Dual rérAarov 
Pluperf. Pl. érérAapev, érérAare, érérAacay 
Dual érérAaroy, érerAarny 
Inf. rerXavas (short a) 
Imperat. rérdat, rerAara, etc. 
. Opt. rerdainv. 


The Subjunctive of this verb is not used in this form; instead of it we sub- 
join that of BeBnxa, BeBapey, etc. 
Subj. BeBa, js, 7, eto. 

The Participle alone is not formed after the conjugation in ps, but is con- 
tracted from aws into os; so that the Masc. and Neut. are alike (aws and 
ads, G. adros, contr. os, @ros) ; and this contracted form then takes a special 
feminine in @aa; e. g. from BeBnxa Part. BeBnxws, via, ds, 

BeBos, BeBaoa, BeBas, G. BeBoros. 
Of those Perfects which conform to the above model, only the Sing. Indic. 
of the Perf. and Pluperf. is usual in the regular form (rerAnxa, as, €,—€re- 
rAnKety, es, et); all the other parts have the above secondary forms, which 
in general are more usual than the regular ones. See in tho catalogue, 
besides rAnvae and Baiva, also 3vyn7aKnw; for the epic forms yéyapey, 
Hépapey, see anom. TEN-, MAQ; also Perf. €ornxa under iornpe § 107. 
m. 22, 23. 


Note 6. We remark further: 

a) That except in the 3 Plur. Perf. (éoraouy, etc.) the ain all these forms 
is short, inasmuch as the short vowel of the ending falls away by syncope, 
instead of being contracted with the radical vowel; and that consequently 
it is incorrect to write rerAavat, reOvavat, éoravat, etc.* 

b) That it is only in the contracted form of the Participle that the fem- 
inine in oa occurs; since in the uncontracted form in the epic writers it 
regularly ends in via; e. g. BeBaws BeBaiia — BeBws BeBaca. 

c) That the participial ending aws, Neut. ads, (according to § 27. n. 10,) 
becomes among the Ionics ews (with fem. e@oa) ; see iornut § 107. m. 23, 
and § 114. 9yjoxw; in which latter verb this is the common Attic form.— 
Compare also remras, werreas, in the Anom. mimrw; and BeSpas in 
BiSpocKe. 


11. The verbal root or stem is further sometimes changed by 
Metathesis 





* This however did not hinder the poets, especially the earlier ones, as A¢schylus, 
trom employing the contracted form for the sake of the metre, e. g. Agam. 958 
re6vavai. That it was short in the common Janguage is shewn by the manner of 
using it in comedy ; e. g. Aristoph. Ran. 1012 re@vdvat.—The epic Infinitive forms 
teOvduercu, TeOvduer, are explained by comparing § 107. m. 34. | 
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or transposition of the letters. This takes place, as in the noun 
($19. n. 2), with a vowel and liquid, especially in two cases: 
1) In the Aorist 2; see § 96. n. 7. 
2) In several verbs, where the simple theme has a liquid for its charac- 
teristic. E.g. in the root OAN, Aor. 6avov, Fut. Javodpar, there takes 
place, for the sake of easier flexion, a transposition of the vowel, ONA,; 
hence réeOynxa, réOvayev, etc. In some verbs the new Present in actual use 
arises from such a transposition; as in the above example, Ivjoxw. The 
same takes place in the root MOA. But on account of the difficulty in pro- 
nouncing pA, the letter 8 was inserted between these two letters in the 
middle of a word (§ 19. n. 1), as peuBdwxa for peprwxa; while at the be- 
ginning of the (new) Present-form the p itself was changed into B, as BAro- 
oxw.* This being premised, the three following verbs have a complete and 
manifest analogy : 

Jvnoke, Javovpat, €Oavov, rébynxa (OAN, ae 

SpooKnw, Jopodipa, Gopov, . . . (COP, OPO 

BAodonw, poAdotpa, Enoroy, wépBrwoxa (MOA, MAO) 

See all these in §114. In the same manner belong together the defective 
forms €ropov, mémpwrat; see rropeivy § 114.F 

With entire certainty can be referred to this metathesis only those verbs, 
in which the transposed vowel is clearly to be recognized in some of the 
forms; as the a in reOvdavat, reOvainv, and the o in peuBAwea. But where 
merely n appears, it may be a matter of doubt, whether to assume a meta- 
thesis or only a syncope, e. g. whether 8é€4 (AEM, AME) de8unxa, or depe 
(Se8€unxa) Sedunxa, like véuw veveunxa. Here belong the following verbs, 
whose Present is otherwise formed : 

réepyw F.reuo <A. éreuov Pf. rérunna 

kadpye F. xapodpas <A. exapov Pf. xexunxa. § 101. n. 9. 
The metathesis is clearer in the verb eaXéw; although the forms xadéw. 
xaAéow, xéxAnxa, seem to indicate merely a syncope. That is to say, the 
Fut. cadeow, Attic F. xadd, is unquestionably the Future of a simple theme 
KAAQ.¢ From the theme KAAQ came consequently the Perf. xéxAnxa by 
the same metathesis (KAA, KAA) as in the above Perfects; and tlence too 
the poets have a Present «xcAnoxew, corresponding to the form Jyyoxw from 
@ANQ. Hence 

Kahéw, xixAnokw, F. xad@ Pf. xéxAnxa (KAA, KAA). 

See also in § 114, BdAAw BEeBAnxa, oKEeAAW EoKANKa. 

Note 7. When through metathesis two vowels come to stand together, 
there arises also a contraction. Thus in cepdw, which in flexion has a short 
a, 88 Kepdow, kepaoac; but in metath. Ion. xpjoat, Att. after p, cexpaxa, etc. 
See also weAaw, wepaw under mpaoxw, § 114. This takes place in the root 
itself in the verb rapdrrw (short a); by metath. 3pdrrw@ (long a): and in 
like manner otpovvuys from ordperrype; see both in § 114. | 


$111. New Themes from the Tenses. 


1. Another, though not an extensive species of anomaly, is 
when some one of the tenses other than the Present is converted 


* Precisely the same relation exists between BAdg and padaxds, BAlrr@ gather 
honey and péAr; see Lexilog. II. art. 108. <A still more decisive analogy for poAciy, 
néuBrAwxa, BAdonw, is allurded by the two following instances, viz. uédpos death, 
POwiuBporos, Bpetds; apapreiv, duBporeiv, &Bpord ew. 

t From B:8pécnw, the corresponding radical form BOPQ has been preserved only 
in the verbal subst. Bopd. 

. $ Comp. § 95. n. 12. The usual Pres. caréw has arisen out of this Future ; just 
as the Jon. Pres. paxéopa: from Fut. waxéoouas, See $ Yd. n. 16, marg. 


Lea f- ch. te 
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into a new theme; either because it could be taken in the sense 
of the Present, or because it was more agreeable to the ear than 
the Present. Such themes occur only from the Perfect and the 
Aorist 2 Active and Passive. | 

2. As the Perfect not unfrequently takes the signification of 
the Present ($113.7), it sometimes also passes over into the for- 
‘mation of the Present. Such instances belong for the most part 
to the Doric or the epic language. 


Thus we find in Theocrit. 15. 58, 8e8o0ixw for Sedoua I fear, see 
Anom, 8eioac; and in Homer xexAnyovres, see Anom. xAdfw; in Hesiod 
€pptyovrs, see Anom. peyew. Hence the Imperfects in oy derived from 
Perfects; e. g. Hesiod éwéguxoy from meduxa; and here belong too the 
third persons like yéywve, dvnvode, dvwye, which in Homer are not 
only Perfect (i. e. bresent), but often also Imperfect or Aorist. 


Note 1. The clear exhibition of this anomaly is rendered more difficult, 
by the circumstance of there being undoubted traces, that a part of the 
Dorians gave to the real Perfect, in many of its parts, the same endings ax 
those of the Present. Thus Pindar Inf. yeydxecy, see Anom. yiyvopat ; 
Theocrit. 8e3uxny (for -xew) instead of Bodurctass also Theocr. rerovOns 
seguxn (for es, e, instead of -as, -e). So the Participle in wy, ovga, in- 
stead of os, via, e.g. Pind. rehpixovras; Archimed. pepevaxovaa from 
pepervnxa. See the Ausf. Sprachl. § 88.n. 11, 14. § 111. n. 2—The redupli- 
cated Aorists, like wémiov, dpapoy, etc. do not belong here; see § 83. n. 10. 
§ 85. n. 3. 


Note 2. In the Passive, several Perfects, when they receive a Present 
signification, take also the Present form ; that is, they take the accent in 
the Infin. or Part. not upon the penult, but upon the antepenult syllable. 
Thus we have seen above the Part. 7pevos and xreipevos; and here be- 
long also the Participles éAnAdpevos, apnpépevos, €oouperos, see under eAavres, 
dpapicxa, cevw, § 114. Also the Infin. and Part. of these two verbs: 

aKaXnpat— axdxynobas, axaynpuevos, as also axnxépevos 
aXdAnpat— adradrnoGa, adadnpevos. 
Both these last forms, however, are regarded by some as reduplicated Pres- 
ent forms, like dxaxi¢o. 


Note 3. In some verbs in which the Perfect has a Present signification. 
the Future belonging to that signification is derived from the Perfect: so 
in Homer cexyapnoo, opa, from xeyapnxa, see Anom. yaipa. Also in Attic 
writers the Fut. dorné&o, reOvn£&w, ovat, (from tort, Svnoxw,) with the 
new anomaly, that the x of the Perf. is here embraced in the flexion, as if 
it were radical. 


3. In some verbs the Aorist 2 Active, on account of the Infin. 
in e/v, occasions a new formation as if from a Present in éw. 


Under this head might be reckoned a large number of the anomalous 
verbs; as etpioxw, yiyvouat, almost all those in avw, etc. Nevertheless. 
all the forms belonging here are better explained according to § 112. 6. 
III. With more certainty may be referred here, as derived from the Aor. 
2 as a new theme, the reduplicated Futures cexadyqow, wertOnow, 
repidnoopat, see anom. yaw, weiOw, peidSopat; also the Present-form 
émirparéovce Il, x. 421, and JadeOw, pacbw in § 112. 12. 

Thus, it is not to be assumed that there were actually such verbs as 
evpew, Tvxéw, etc. but that from the Aorist 2 ebpov ebpeiv, ervxov TUXELY, 
there arose the formation etpnoa, evpnxa, rervynxa, ete. for which a cor- 
responding Present was later introduced ; see evipioxe, rvyxdvw, and also 
similar forms in pavbavw, Braoravw, yiyvopat, etc. § 114. 
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In some other verbs, whose Aor. 2 Pass. has, as deponent, an 
Active signification, there is formed in like manner from 7, a 
Perfect in nxa: 

€ppvnka from éppunv flowed ; see péw. 

Kkéxdapnxa and xceydpnpa from éxapny rejoiced ; see yaipe. 

8eSanxa and dedanua from édany I learned; see AA-. 


$112. Anomalous Changes of the Theme or Stem. 


1. By far the greater portion of the anomaly of Greek verbs 


consists in the mixing together of forms from different Themes ; 
so that several of the derived tenses, when traced back in the reg- 
ular manner, presuppose a different Present from the usual one. 
We give here a general view of these variations. 

2. These different forms of the theme or stem very often exist 
together, side by side, especially in the Present. Or, what is 
more common, different parts of the verb, derived from different 
forms of the stem, are mingled together. This then is the real 
anomaly, so frequent in the Greek verb. 

3. We must here assume it as a fundamental position, which 
has already been developed in § 92, that just in the most common 
verbs the Present is only a fuller derived form of the simplest 
theme as it appears in the Aor. 2; and this fuller form does not 
in general extend beyond the Imperfect, § 92.10. Thus, Aor. 2, 
éhaBov, AABN, AHBN — Pres. Aap Bdvo, Impf. edduBavov, Fut. 
Aippopas. 

4. The case of a double form of the Present in actual use at 
the same time, occurs even in common prose; and many such 
instances as Aei7Tw and ALurdve, KTeivw and KTivvumt, are found 
in the best prose writers. Not unfrequently, however, one of the 
forms belongs rather to some particular dialect; thus ayiwew for 
ayo, puyyavw for devyw, were more common among the Ionics. 
More especially, the poets of every period, as was natural, held 
possession of such secondary forms, handed down as they were 
from the earliest times. 

Note 1. With such modifications of the stem were also connected differ- 
ences of sense. With the fuller forms, in contrast to the idea of the Aorist, 
there very naturally became connected the idea of what is repeated, fre- 
quent, customary. Thus the Pres. popew, derived from dépw, serves mainly 
to express more definite relations; as to wear a garment, i.e. to have it on 


customarily.—All this belongs, however, rather to the lexicon; and can 
therefore only be alluded to here. ~ 


Note 2. The instances, in which a secondary form was in use only in 
the Present and Imperfect, e. g. Acurdvw and dei, are also anomalous ; 
since the writers who use Aiuravw form nevertheless the Fut. Aciyru, ete. 
Such instances may be regarded as secondary Present forms. 


Note 3. In this way it is possible, that one verb may appear in its con- 
jugation to be a mixture of three or more. Thus from the theme THEQ 
or IA@Q there exists only the Aorist €ra@oy; another form strengthened 


* 


ry 


us: hl ew! CO 
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with v, TEN@Q, is retained in the Perfect nerovéa ; while in the Pres. and 
Impf. both have yielded to the form waoX@, which gives name to the whole 
verb. From the theme IIETAQ comes reraows in the Perf. Pass. the syn- 
cope appears, wérrrapat; while in ad Pres. and Impf. only the lengthened 
form merdavyups is usual. 

5. Many derived forms of the Pct are of such a kind, that 
few or no other examples of a like change of the stem are at pres- 
ent extant in the language ; as e. g. ayiwew from ayw, maoyw from 
ITAON, écOie from éda, évavve from é\dw, The most however 
stand in a clear analogy with others; and this the learner must 
endeavour to embrace in one general view. 

Remark. The verbs cited here below are mostly giv en in the Ano Cat- 
alogue, $114. The rest, and indeed all those quoted as examples through- 
out our discussion on the verb, may be found, so far as it regards their sig- 
nification, in the Catalogue of regular Verbs, App. F. 

6. One of the most common anomalies is the mixture of the 
formation in » and éw, contr. @ @; as is seen @) even in the Pres- 
ent of these verbs : 

pimre and pimréa, ciho and eidéa, xiw and xvéo, xupéw and xépopat, 

-oTepéw and orépouas, fvpéw and gvpopat. 
Yet regularly (II) only one form of the Present is the usual one; 
and the other, as an unusual Present, serves as the basis for other 
tenses. Hence the verbs in question fall into two classes, viz. 

a) Those in which the tenses (except Pres. and Impf.) are de- 
rived either from the Future, or partly from the form in w; which 
however in the Present has been supplanted by that in boo ; e. g. 
Soxéw, F. d0&w, from 4OKN. 

Here belong the anom. 8o0xéa, b6é @, yanéo; alsoon account t of single 
poetic forms, y7Gew, douréw, xruméw, KEVTEW, TITVED, Ptyew, OTUYéw, Pir€a, 
gwaréopat, Saréouas; comp. § 96. n. 5. 

b) Those which in the Pres. have the form i ino; but derive the 
tenses either wholly or in part from that in éw, F ut. dow or now ; 
e. g. dé, F. Sejow; dyOoua, F. ayGécoua. 

Here belong the anom. dy Bopat, Dbopa, dw 2, S€w to lack, 8 éo- 
pas, 80, evde (xabevda), ia payxopas, olopas olxopmas, Tai, 
TETOPAL, TUNTO. 

The same takes place in some because of a double consonant in: 
the Present; 6. g. Apa, F. eryow. 

Thus in anom. dAéfa, ava, pen tye i<e (xaOite, xadifopat), 
pita, ofa. — 

Also in some in Apvp, which either wholly or partially go over 
into the formation in éw; 6. g. wéAdNw, F. pedAnow. © 

So in the anom. ButNevas Eppa, SéXw or €OEXa, Kedopa, perro, 
perXee (€repeAopa), peva, ve pO, opeira, xaipa; and with a syncope 
of the stem-vowel, BaAAao, 8éuo, sxedAdAw.. 

Further, we must reckon here (II) all those in which the forma- 
tion of the tenses presupposes both the themes in w and éw ; which 

O 
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however are both unused, and have been supplanted by a new 
and generally a strengthened Present-form, in oxw, avo, ete. 


Here belong the following anomalous verbs, which are all to be again 
cited in their proper place: axayi{w, amadioxa, emaupioKopat, ytyvopa, 
epec ba, evpioxw, €yo With its compounds, Adoxw, rpéywo. Also the most in 
ava (aivo) : aic Oavopat, aXtraivw, duapravwa, dvddve, BrAaorava, 8apbava, 
amex Odvopat, Ktyavw, pavOaya, duo bave, codpaivopat, opAtonayw, Tvyyave. 
See too Aap Pav. 

Note 4. Although this mode of formation does not, or at least does not 
necessarily, presuppose an actual Present in ew; yet it was often the case 
that such a Present was afterwards actually formed, earlier or later, in con- 
sequence of this formation. Thus arose, in the early language, certainly 
Kaew from the Fut. cadéow (see p. 206, marg. ) and thus most probably the 
usual purréw, perro, came from the Fut. pirmnaw. But it is easy to see the 
ditficulty of making out such CARES 5 and therefore we are fully justified in 
deducing every Future in écw and now from a Present in ¢w, where such an 
One is in actual use. 


Note 5. The Ionics, however, often form single parts of the Pres. or Impf. 
as if from éw; although the whole Present, or the 1 pers. Pres. may not so 
occur; ¢, g. impf. dpnree, eve, éveixes, from dddov, evo, évéyw; also 
oupBaddedpevos, meCevpevos Hdot. and mefevy for exiefov Hom. Still more 
remarkable is this insertion of ¢« in two Perfect-forms in Herodotus, viz. 
édramee for crane, and €oOe6 for €whe, comm. ciwle. 


7. Far less frequent is the transition from @ into dw, without 

further change. 
E. g. in anom. pup 0, yodw, pnxdopat, puxdopat, Bpvydopas; and comp. 
anom. dyraw, 8ayaw (from AEMQ, Pass. Aor. édapny). | 
Or more rarely from into ww. EL g. 
Anom. dviw (dva), Edeo. 
Or the mingling of themes in w and dw. E. g. 
Anom. dpyupe, cvoua, rpv yo. 

8.' Several barytones of two syllables, which have e¢ in ‘the first 
syllable, form other secondary Presents, sometimes also with a 
modified signification (note 1), by changing é for the alternate o, 
and taking the ending € €W, 

E. g. pepo and dopeéw, rpepw and rpopew, Seuw and Joule, wépOo and 
' gwopbew, peBopat comm. doBéopat, éyo and dyew. Here belong 
also the forms BeSoxnpevos for dedeypevos, ExTOvNn Ka, peMOpHTaL, 
. €dAnrTo, see déyopat, Kreiva, peipopat, etAw; comp. also BeBdAnpwat in 
Ba\vAw.—An exception with the alternate w is madéo pas from redo. 


Or the radical syllable takes » with the ending do. 

E. g. Tpw xa for rp€éxo, dopdw for A4EMQ ; 80 also Bowpdopas, youaw, 
Tpwrde, otpopaw, for Bpépa, veuw, pena; orpepo.—An exception is 
mordopat from TeTopat, found along with the regular secondary 
forms rureopat and mornopat. 

9. The endings da, afw, aww, are very often secondary forms 
of each other. Thus in epic writers : 


E. g. avriaw for ayridfw, oxemdo for oxerdlw, oxida (oxidwvro) for 
oxialw, meAaw and weAd(w, Sapaw and dapalw, ovraw and oird{w. Sec 
too Bragopas. 

The interchange of dw and a/w is most frequent in the two verbs 
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aio and kai, Att. edo and nAda, 
both with long a; for their flexion see § 95. n. 9.—But alo, like 
afm and dvvupt, forms also a strengthened Present for the short a 
in flexion; e. g. 
vaio from NAQ (hence vdeoa) ; 8aiw from AAQ (hence &dcac 6a). 
See also paiopas from MAQ, ayalopas in dyapas. 

10. Another anomaly is produced by the circumstance, that, 
before the ending of the simple theme indicated by the tenses, 
the consonant v is inserted in. the Present, and the preceding 
vowel often lengthened ; e. g. éAXavvw, F. eAdow, from EAAN. 


Here belong the anom. Baiva, éXavva, rivw, POdyw; and the sec- 
ondary forms rivw, Pdiva, Svya, from tiv, Pbiw, dio. See also idSpva, 
daivw ; and in the Catal. of regular verbs, Juvw and évyrivw.—Also where 
there is a preceding consonant in the stem ; as ddxyw, kdpvo, répva, 
Fut. dn£opas, etc. | 


This anomaly is sometimes increased by the fact, that, besides 
the v, the Pres. and Impf. take also the formation in éw; e. g. 
Buvéw, F. Bicw, from Bvo. | 

So in the anom. Buvéa, xuvéw (mpocxuvéw), ixvéopat, tmiayvéopat 
under €xo. ; 

11. Many simple themes are lengthened in the Pres. and Impf. 
by the insertion of av, rarely av. Most of these have an Aor. 2 
from the simple form; from which also the other tenses are de- 
rived, but with the formation in éw; e. g. BAacrdve, F. Bracr- 
ow, Aor. 2 & ov. 

Here belong the anom. duaprdyvw, avfdave, alc Odvopat, aXrtraiva, 
adhavw, amex Odvopas (€x6w), BAaoravea, dapbava, epvOaiva, i{avw, 
nmie nixavo, xepdaivea, dAta Ody, dodpaivopat, Comp. above in no. 
6. , : 

This species of anomaly also is increased by the circumstance, 
that many verbs so formed insert in the radical syllable a nasal 
letter (v, ys, y), and shorten the long vowel of the same or retain 
the original short vowel; e. g. Aelrw, Myrravo, pevyw dpuyydva, 
‘AAN avédvw. The further flexion, though with some anomalies, 
is always from the simple form. | 

Here belong the anom. dv8dvao, AavOdvu, pavOdva, muvOdvopat, 
xavddva: AapPava, Aiprdva: Jt-yydva, epvyyava, Aayxava rvy- 
Xavu, puvyyavo. See above in no. 6. III. ; 

Note 6. In respect to the quantity of the doubtful vowels before the end- 
ing pw in the two preceding paragraphs, it is to be remarked in general, that 
iv» and vyw are long; e.g. mivw, dSvve, and 80 in xkpive, dpive, Bpadvyw; but 
the ending dyw is short. Yet, if we regard only the usage of epic writers, 
the following are long, viz. POava, ixavw, xtydva.—T he Attics have likewise 
some deviations, inasmuch as they not only use rivw, Péive, as short; but 
also bring @Adyvw, xtxavw* under the analogy of other verbs in dve, and 
make them in like manner short. : 





* In this word, as a sort of compensation, the long sound falls back among the 
Attics into the syllable x, which elsewhere, as being a reduriication, is short, and 
actually occurs so in xxjvas eto. The quantity of the other fcrms belonging to ¢é/- 
ve and pédve, see in § 114. 
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12. Some verbs have Attic and poetic secondary forms in 3a, 
preceded by different vowels; but only in the Pres. and Impf 

Thus ddAcyébw for préyw, veueOw for véepw: Pwvbw for Pbive. As epic 
forms we may note nyepédovrat, nepedovras, with altered quantity 
for dyeipovyrat, deipovrat, see § 114; also Jadéfw and daedw, formed from 
the Aor, 3. 

Here belongs consequently the lengthening of a verb by means of 
the letters a8 before the ending, which occurs even in Attic prose ; 
but is found only as preterite, either Impf. or Aorist in -aoy, and 
in the dependent moods. Of this kind are the following : 

diwxadbev, edtaxaboy, from 8iaKw- eixaderv, eixabous, from ef xe apuvd- 

Gew, duvvaboipny, from duvve: elpyabew from eipyw; and the epic 
pereriaboy from Kio. 

With these are to be compared the forms yn 40, adn Oo, ond, which 
came into use at a later period instead of véw spin, ddéw, xvaw. See also 
wr7Ow and rp7O@ in miprAnpe and mipmpnut, o7nfw in caw, and wedabw 
mrabo in rredalo. 

_ 18. Some verbs take in the Pres. and Impf. a reduplication with 
t, (without the. ending oxw or pu, see in no. 14, 15,) which falls 
away in the other tenses; e. g. yéyvouat, F. yevnoopas, from FENN. 

Here belong yiyvopat, pipvo (uévw), mimre, rirpdw. But rerpaive, 
with an anomalous reduplication in the Present, retains it also in the 
other tenses ; a8 rerpava, etc. 

Those themes which begin with a vowel, take a reduplication like 
that of the Attio in the Perfect. 

E. g. axaxi{w (comp. aradicxe, dpapioxw, below); also even with «, as 

Grird\Aw from ara\A, omirrevw from dérrevw; comp. dvivnus in no. 15. 
14, Almost all verbs in cxw have arisen out of simpler ones; 
and therefore have their full form only in the Pres. and Imperfect. 

They either retain the vowel of the stem before the ending, as 
ynpackw, apécxw, Fut. ynpdcopat, ipéow ; or they lengthen it, as 
Swjcxw, Ypockw, Fut. Jadvotpar, Sopovuar.—Those of which the 
characteristic is a consonant, annex ‘oxw to the stem, as etploxa, 
Aor. 2 evpov; and the same takos place also in several having the 
stem-vowel ¢ and o, which is dropped, and then icxw is annexed 
to the stem, as orepioxw, avadicxo, Fut. orepnow, dvaroca. 

Here belong ynpdoxo, 7BaoKxe, iAdoKropat, hackm (see dni § 109), 
xdoxw, dpéako, peOvoxw; Biwoxopa; Jvnoxw, IJpoockw, Brooke 

§ 110. 11); aprAaxioxa, €ravpicoKopas, EvpicKa, KviCKW, OTEPITKO ; 

arioxopat, dvadriokxw, dpBriokxo. . 

Some Presents are still further strengthened by taking also the 
reduplication before them (as in no. 13); which however is again 
dropped in the tenses; e.g. pruynonw, F. urvjcw, from MNAN. 

Here belong the anom. 8:3pacKo, mimpdaoxw, eikrAnoxw (xadew), 
pepynoke, miniokw (rivw), BiBpocke, ylyvyOoKka, TITPwWOKW; dpa- 
pioxw, aragiokw. 

One verb also is further strengthened by inserting the syllable av 
in the ending ox, as in no. 11 above, viz. 

édrAtokxava, f. dfrANoo, from OSAQ. 
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Note 7. This form in oxw can indeed be compared with the Latin Verba 
tnchoativa, inasmuch as many of these verbs imply in their signification a 
beginning, increase, etc. But they are seldom so much distinguished from 
the simple form as in Latin, e. g. rubescere from rubere. An example of 
this kind nevertheless is iBde, nBaoxw, I am or become of ripe age. Com- 
monly the simple form either had the same signification, or was wholly 
obsolete. On the other hand, the form in oxw takes sometimes the causa- 
tive sense (} 113. 2) to make ‘or cause another to do, etc, e. g. peduw Tam 
drunk, peOvoxw I make drunk (see in § 114); mimioxw give to drink, from 
wive, T drink. For Biwaoxopa see Bidw.—That the Ionic Iteratives i in oxov 
are to be carefully distinguished from these verbs, follows of course; see 
4103. m. 11. 


Note 8. To the same analogy in oxw belong the verbs avoxw, diddoxe ; 
but they vary from it by retaining the « in flexion, while &éddacxw retains 
also the reduplication ; as Fut. advo, bidaso. —Different is it with Adoxw 
from AAKQ, eéioxw from eixw be like, reruoxw for revyw; in all which the ex 
is radical, and the g only an addition for strength.—For Béoxnw see above 
under no. 6. b. 


15. We here bring together those verbs, which in the Present 
and Imperfect have mostly or exclusively the formation in ss, 
either with or without reduplication; while in the other tenses 
they present various anomalies, as may be seen in the Catalogue, 
4114. 


a) ‘Those in pe (or pas) with the stem-vowel a; as Sain dvuvapas, 
émiograpat, papas, imrapas, Anus (apa), xixpnpe (and -apas), 
Kpépapat, dvivnpe (and -apyar), pdpvapas, wipadnps wipmpnpe, 
wplag Gas an Aor. in signification. Also iornet, onus; and comp. 
xen under xpae. 

b) Those in ps (or can with the nvewel €; a8 ay » Sinus, Si8nps, xi- 

pt, perh. also 8i¢nua ; and further, ri@npt, tps, eli. 

c) AK ps (wat) with the stem-vowel 0; ©. g. didwpt, Svopat.—Also in ps 
with the stem-vowel ¢, as eips. 

d) Those in yupe with a preceding consonant or diphthong, § 106. 8; as 
dyvups, dyvupat, Seixvupe, cipyvups, daivups, Cevyvups, xrlvvupe, 
piyvups olyvups, OAAvpe (for odvupt), Gpvupt, Oudspyrupt, Spw- 
Ma, THYVUBL PN yYUpL Gpvupat, mrdpyvpa. 

e) Those in yyy with a preceding vowel, $106. 8; as kepdyyups, 

. Kpepavyups, TETAYYUpL, oxedavyupse: evry, Cénvut, Kopévyups, 
oBévvups, oropévyupe (also orpwvvups) - istics COvvups, pavyr- 
BP XPOvvups, yorvupe 

16. A change which belongs rather to the poets, is the inser- 

tion of v before the ending ao, viz. 
' d@ into vdw, vn. 

E. g. dapaw and dapyda, dapynpe; meprdw, wépynut, from mepdo. So 
too with a change of € into 4, Ktpyda, Kipyn pt, rom xepaw (xepay- 
yu); also ar Avrpit, wire, oxidyvnus, from medda, METAQ, 2KEAAQ; 
and with a change of « into n, Kon psnse from xpeyudw. 

17. Some minor analogies will appear on comparing the two 

verbs 

éyo (root "EX) and éra, 
in both which the rough breathing (after dropping the ¢) passes 
over into the sibilant a; but see ere, § 114.—Also the two verbs 


rixre and wéxro, 
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in which the simple themes TEK-, ITEK-, reappear in the tenses, 
after the analogy of verbs in mrw.—Further, the two verbs 
wim and récow, | 
both of which in the tenses have a lingual for their characteristic. 
—And lastly the two verbs | 
gpdw and Yaw, comp. also véew swim, . 
which form some of the Passive tenses from secondary forms in 
“-17Y®. ; 
18. Finally, in a number of verbs the different tenses are de- 
rived from entirely different themes; like the Lat. fero, tudi, la- 
tum. So the corresponding verb in Greek: depw, Fut. olow, Aor. 
HveyKov. | . 

. Here belonig the Anom. alpéa, elrety, Epxopat, é€c bia, dpa, ma- 
oxo, tive, Tpaxo, Pépw. Comp. also (do, I€a, mem pdgkw, tANG- 
ow, TANValL, wveopas. 

19. In the preceding remarks (including $$ 110, 111), we have 
considered the principal anomalies of the Greek verb. There re- 
mains only a small number of verbs, of which some do not fall 
under any of the analogies presented, as Bapiva, pélw, Tpwya, 
puyw, xaoxw ; others are defective, like épécOas, pelpopar, etc. or 
are extant only in isolated forms, as SeocacOaz, Avyée, Tora, etc. 
—The learner will also find a number of otherwise regular verbs 
inserted in the Catalogue (§ 114); partly in order to exhibit a 
view of the actual usage, whether poetic or prosaic; and partly 
on account of single variations in form and signification. See 
6. g. dyw, aipw, crelyw, Néyw, paivoyat, paiva, etc. 

20. As an Appendix to the anomaly of the Verb, we here pre- 
sent a full catalogue of those pure verbs, which in the Perf. Pass. 
and also in the Aor. 1 Pass. and the verbal Adjectives, assume the 
euphonic c, either always, or partly as admitting both formations 
with and without ¢. All these verbs are inserted likewise in the 
subsequent Catalogues (App. F); and those with spaced letters 
are also given in the anomalous Catalogue ($114), on account of 
other deviations.—So far as can be determined in the frequent 
uncertainty of the readings, the following verbs belong here :* 


a) In the Perf. and Aor. 1 Pass. and Verbal Adj. these always have oa, 
ViZ. madaiw, taliw, mraiw, paiw, Kvaiw OF Kyaw, Wave, TA€w, mvew,t 
Ate ae mpio, axovw, xdwo (anom. yorvups), vo, gvw, Avw (anom. 

UVEW). . 

* b) Also with the a, in all the three verbal forms, all those noted in § 95. 
n. 3, which retain the short vowel in the Future. Only apdw, and all 
those noted in § 95. n. 4 as fluctuating between a short and long vowel 
in their theme, never have the a0 ; with the single exception of the Aor. 
errobec Ony. 

_¢c) Further, with o, the following in all the three verbal forms, except 


- 


— — 


# See, on the whole subject, Lobeck ad Soph. Aj. p. 315 sq. 
t The epic Perf. xrervipa:, wexvupévos, has a special signification; see in § 1)4. 
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that the Perf. has also a secondary form without a, viz. eAelw, KeAevo, 
Kpovo, Ipaver, xpiv. . 

d) Especially does it appear as an anomaly, when the Perf. never takes 
the o, while the Aor. 1 and verbal Adj. have it; so in yevo, rava, 
povyups, pipYNnT KO. 

e) Still more variable in usage, and therefore all to be sought in the 
anom. Catalogue, are: 8pdw, xpdw (opat), pdw, véw heap up and 
spin, koXove, xaio, kXAaiw; also those which may be referred to a 
pure theme, as rivo (ric), Spvujes, mipadnpe, wipmrpnpt, WET aY- 
VU ply Ldvvups, TT pOvyupl, XpOvvu ps, éLavvea, dpécka, cola, 
ytyvoaokew. Comp. also ddw, Bode, payopat, oda, Fyat. 


NoTE 9. Compare with the above also the o inserted in substantives de- 
rived from verbs, § 119. m. 17, 19. 


t 
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1; Whatever relates to the signification of verbal forms, be- 
longs ae to the Syntax. Still the deviations from the regu- 
lar meaning, .o far as they have become more or less fixed in 
particular veri. s, cannot well be separated from the anomaly in 
their formation ; just as in Latin in the words odi, hortor, audeo, 
Gusus sum. 

2. Here belongs first of all one subject, which has a very close 
connection with the anomaly of the Greek verb, viz. the 


Immediate and Causative Signification 


of verbs. In the first, the action or state belongs immediately to 
the subject itself, e. g. to fall; in the other, the subject causes 
an action or state in some other object, e. g. to fell. The regu- 
lar proceeding would be, that for each of these significations there 
should be a separate verb ; but so that the causative might be 
derived from the immediate. Thus e. g. in German and En- 
glish the verbs fallen, to fall, are immediate ; and from them are 
derived the causatives fallen, to fell, which express the state of 
falling, not in the subject, but in another object. On the other 
hand, it is an anomaly, when one verb, in one and the same form, 
unites both these significations ; which however océurs in all lan- 
guages.* So in Greek: 

€Xavvery, Imm. to be driven, to move rapidly, Caus. to drive ; ; 

xabifew, Imm. to sit, Caus. to seat. 
In other verbs this usage belongs more to the poets, who can even 
combine both significations in one clause, e. g. 

Bpiaw, Imm. to be strong, Caus. to make strong. Hes. ¢. 5. 

sovew, Imm. to be in pain, Caus. to cause pain. Anacr. 40. 


Note 1. Less accurate is it to comprise the distinction just treated of 
under the terms transitive and tntransittve. The causative, indeed, is in 
its very nature always transitive ; but the immediate may be either transi- 








* E. g. BRENNEN, BURN, Immed. to be on fire, Caus. to set on fire; SUPPEDITARE, 
Imm. to be ready at hand, Caus. to cause to be ready at hand, i. e. to present ; soR- 
tix, Imm. to go out, Caus. to bring out ; To DRoP, Imm. to fall, Caus. to let fall. - 
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tive or intransitive. E. g. transitive are the Immediates learn (Caus. make 
learn, teach), drink. Again, a verb may be both transitive and intransi- 
tive, without ever being causative; e.g. intrans. devyetw to flee, trans. abe 
yew tiva to flee any one; omevde to hasten, to make haste, amevdew ri to 

ten any thing, but never owevdew rid to cause any one to make haste. 


Note 2. It is a different case, when both significations are united in one 
verb, but in such a way that the causative belongs to the Active form, and 
the immediate to the Passive or Middle form; just as in English we have 
Act. Causat. to seat, Pass. or Mid. to be seated, to seat oneself, 1. q. Immed. 
to sit. Soin Greek: 

Causat. 3:3doxw make learn, teach; Immed. 8iddoKxopar am taught, leach 
myself, i. q. I learn. 

Causat. xafifew to seat, Imm. xadi{er Oa to sit, for which also xabifew 
is used, $ 130. n. 2. 


3. Those verbs, which unite the two significations in the man. 
ner specified in no. 2, are noted in the lexicons. Here we can 
treat only of those cases where different tenses of the same verb 
belong to different significations, as we have seen above in iorn- 
ut, $107. II. For example, in several primitive verbs, the tenses 
vary in signification thus: 

Fut. and Aor. 1, Act. prefer the causative. 
Aor. 2, and Perf. Act. espec. Perf. 2, the tmmediate, and 
mostly the intransitive. 


-In such verbs the intransitive tenses of the Active commonly 
unite with the Mid. or Pass. in one and the same signification. 
But sometimes in the Present another form is assumed for the 
one or the other signification; e. g. wiv, mimloxw. 


Note 3. I. Aorist. The verbs, in which this relation of the two Aorists 

is most clearly presented, are the following: 

épvoa I begat (Pres. diw) a I became (Pres. dvopat). 

éofeca I iain put out (Pres. oBévrupt) — €oBnv went out (Pres 

oBévvupas). 

éivca I wrapped up (Pres. dvw) — buy I went in (Pres. duvw). 

éxioa I let dink (Pres. mimioxw) — értoy I drank (Pres. rive). 

-€Bnoa I made go, uae I went; Pres. only Buin I go. 
So too gornaa and éorny from torn. See further the anom, avéyvwy and 
dveyvora, iop and éBiwoa, Apega and #pcKoy, nea and jpeuroy; also undcr 
TKEAAD, TPEhaw, OTUYEW, GpapioKw, dpyups, § 114 ven in verbs which fori 
no Aor. 2, we find the Aor. 1 following the analogy here presented ; e. g. 

pedvw am drunk, mando am full; but éxebvca I made drunk, éxAnoa I filled, 

with Pres. peOierneo, miprdnps.—In all such verbs, if there be two F utures, 
the Fut. Act. has the causative signification of the Aor. 1; and the Fut. 
Mid. the immediate. 

II, Perrect. In all verbs where the different Active forms are divided 
between the causative and the immediate signification, the Perfect always 
belongs to the latter, and thus connects itself with the Aor. 2. This holds 
good of both Perf. 1 and 2; e. g. 


due, duce, tdvea, beget,—€puv, mévaa, became. 
So too €arny and é €ornxa, eduy and 8¢8uxa, €oBny and éoBnxa, €oxAny and éccArn- 


ka, #ptwmoy and épnpira, etc.—The Perfect 2, as we have seen, usually prefers — 


the intransitive sense ($ 97. 5, and n. 5); and hence in quite a number of 
transitive verbs this form alone has the smmediate signification, which is 


—_— a .. °' oor? 
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mostly intransitive, and is then expressed for the other tenses by the Pas- 
sive or Middle. Still the Perf. 2 itself belongs just as little to the Pass. 
or Middle, as do the Perfects 1 mépuxa, €ormxa, which stand in precisely 
the same relations —EXaMPLES: 


ps — tyrvpar break intrans. Perf. aya am broken in pieces. 

dato — talon and bé8na burn, intrans. | 

eyeipw wake trans. — éyeipopac wake up, €ypnyopa am awake. 

€hrw cause to hope — édropa and €oAma hope 

xndco trouble — xndopas and xéxn 8a am troubled, care for. 

pains (éxpaivo make raving) eres and pépnva rave. a 

oly, avo avéwxa — avoiyoua become open, dvéwya star en. 

cio Wako si dAAvpac perk: ov ahaee lost. ee = 

rreiBeo, mérrecca — mreiBopat believe, wémot8a confide in. 

TIPU — wipyvpas become fixed, wénnya stick fast. 

PTTyvups — piryvupas tear intrans. ¢€ p pwya am torn in pieces. 

one cause to rot — ommopas rol, creonra am rotten. 

rxw melt trans. —ThKopas melt intrans. Perf. TETHRKG. 

gairw shew — paivopa appear, Perf.régpnva. 
For (6¢ipw see the following note.—In the same manner are to be ex- 
plained the Perfects of some deponents, as yiyvoua Perf. yéyova.—To the 
instances where the Pres. Act. has both significations belongs mparrw; 
and here the two Perfects actually divide themselves between “the two sig- 
nifications ; see Ausf. Sprachl.§ 114. E. g. 

mparre do, make, Perf. wenmpaya. 
sparrow do or be well or ill (o g. xados), Perf. wenpaya. 


Nore 4. The Passive relation, which a portion of the Immediate verbs 
express, is frequently of such a nature, that it may be conceived of entirely 
asa Passive. We therefore may properly translate such verbs by the Pas- 
sive; although the Greeks originally conceived of them only as intransitive. 
In this way may be explained the few instances in Greek, where single 
tenses of a verb have in the Active form a Passive signification ; especially 
eome Perfects 2 in the preceding note, as éppwya, éuya, I am torn or broken 
in pieces; and as a more perfect example, the Homeric Terevxos (see Anom. 
revy), and from dAicxopas the Perf. 1 and sync. Aor. éadwxa, daduv.* The 
Lat. Veuter- Passives are in like manner immediate verbs; which however 
we take as simple Passives; e.g. vapulo, am struck, for which the causative 
is ferto. The following fluctuate between the two significations, the transi- 
tive and this neuter-passive, viz. from POeipw spotl trans. § 114, 


8:€pOopa have spoiled, also am spoiled, ruined. 
nwémAdnya have struck, in some writers have been (am) siviiale 


Also rérpoga, see Anom. rpepo. 


4. Generally speaking, the instances where single Active forms 
have a Passive signification, are rare. Far more frequent,-on the 
other hand, in Greek, as well as in Latin, are the 

Deponent Verbs, 
i. e. verbs in the Passive or Middle form with Active signification. 
If the Active form of such a verb be wanting, then the verb is a 
proper or defective Deponent,; and, further, according as its 
Aorist is taken from the Passive or Middle (§ 89, 3), it is called 
a Deponent Passive or Deponent Middle. 
# All these forms could likewise be construed by the Gineks entirely as Pas. 


sives; as indeed was the case also with common intransitive verbs, by $ 134. 2. 
This 18 @ syntactical peculiarity. 
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Note 5. The number of Deponents Middle is far greater than that of the 
Pepouents Passive. Of the. 


Deponents Passive 


a part are ‘contained in the anomalous Catal. $114; as dx Bopas, Bovdopa, 
Sopa, Sépxopas, Suvapat, emtueAouat, ericrapat, xpépapat, patvounst, otopat. 
All these, and those here following, take the Fut. Mid. wherever the 
Pass. is not expressly specified. Among regular verbs we may note: 
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dAdopat roam about 

dusAAdopat emulate (rarely Mid.) 

doaopat feel loathing 

Stavoeopat think over (Fut. Pass.) 
also dzovogopar am out of my 
mind, am insane | 

évavridopas set myself against, op- 
pose 


évOvpéopat lay to heart, also mpobv- 
peopas (Fut. Pass.) ebbupéopat 


evAaBeopat am cautious 


nrraopat am worsted (Fut. Pass. and 
Mid.) 

Arafopas (poet.) to bend or turn out 

wéBopat venerate (Act. poet.) 


davra{opa: appear (Fut. Pass.) 


Also andi Condé feel disgust, which is more frequent in late writers.—We 
reckon here also those verbs, whose Active form is at the same time in use 
either in the same or in a special signification, and which consequently are 
not proper Deponents. All such ought strictly to be taken, more or less, 
as Passives of their Active signification, even when they have the Fut. Mid- 
dle; inasmuch as the Fut. Mid. is very often used for the Fut. Passive ; see 
no. 6 below. Still, as their Passive nature is for us often obscured ; ;, inas- 
much as they are in part used wholly as deponents . g. opevopat, évvoto- 
pat); in part are rendered by us as Middle or neuter (e. g. alayvvopas, pipyn- 
oxopat, Bpéxopat); and in general a line between Mid. and Pass. can only 

drawn accor ing to form and etymology ({ 89); we therefore prefer to 
exhibit here the most common of these Passive-Middle verbs, or simple 
Passives with neuter signification. 


oxvvopat am ashamed, feel ashamed 
ut. Pass. and Mid. 

GdiCopas assemble, neut. 

Gyidopat vex oneself 


dradAdrropa go away, depart, also 
Siadddrropas, etc. (Fut. Mid. and 
Fut. 2 Pass.) 

drropéopat am at a loss, perplexed 

ai Edvopat increase, see § 114. 


Bpexopar am wetted, wet, (Aor. 1 and 
2 Pass. and prob. Fut. 2 Pass.) 
Sarravaopas spend 
€Aarrdopa: am less, inferior (Fut. 
Mid. Thue. 5. 104.) 
€vvoeopat consider, ponder, also Aor. 
Act. So too émivo. and spovo. 
eretyouat hasten, make haste (Fut. 
id. Eschyl. ’ Prom. ) 
éoridopat am a guest afr 
paivopat rejoice ( ut. Mid. and 
B88. ) 
evox éopat are sumptuously 
foopat delight myself (Fut. Pass.) 
Sopsdoyas am wroth 
karax\ivopas lie down (Aor. 1 and 2. 
Fut. 2 Pass.) 


AoBopeopat rail at (also het: ) 

Aviréopat am sad, grieve 

ppynoKopat call to mind, remember 
(Fut. Pass.) 

§erdopat live abroad 

opyifopas grow angry (Fut. édpysv- 
pea 

qepatdopar pass over 

me(Bopat obey 


nipyvupat become stiff, cold, (like Bpe- 


AOpas 
| oo wander about 


‘yopas am choked (Aor. and Fut. 2 
ass. ) 
Topevopat journey 
prryvupat break intr. (Aor. and Fut. 
2 Pass.) 
onmopa rot (Aor. and Fut. 2 Pass.) 
opadAopas fatl, err (Aor. and Fut. 
2 Pass. and Fut. Mid.) 
rnxopas melt away (Aor. 2 Pass. 
POeipopat spol, poe (Aor. and 
2 Pass. and Fut. Mid.) 


oBeopa fear (Fut. Passive and 


Mid.) 


To these may be added the anom. deadreyouas, éxwAnrropas pe dv- 
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rKopat, rAdfopat, oBévvvupat, cevopat, répropa, paivopat.—Finally, 
there are many which take their Aorist both from the Pass. and the Mid- 
die, in part with a difference of signification. Those here spaced are proper 
deponents. E. g. 


aidSéopas feel awe (Fut. Mid. also xocvoAXoyéopase take counsel with 


Pass.) ; - (later Pass.) 
avayopas put out to sea (Aor. 2 Mid. pépdopas pe ia with 

‘later Aor. 1 Pass.) © " yeperdouat am indignant (poet. rare 
a7roxpivopas answer (better Mid. ly Mid.) . 
dmoAdoyéopas defend myself (bet-- dXodupopas lament, wail 

ter Mia.) : énAifopat arm, get ready 
dpvéopas deny _ 6péyopat reach out, desire 
avrifopas pass the night, lodge dppdopas get in motion (comm. Mid.) 
Bpvxdopat roar dppifopas lie at anchor (later Pass.) 
Scarraopas Pass. am dieting, diet, wetpdopas try, make trial (comm. 

live; Mid. («aradsasrdopas) ac- id.) 

knowledge as arbiter. Pirore peopat am ambitious 

_ Jowdopas feast, banquet — fsAodpoveopase treat with kind- 

inetpopas desire (also Act.) Ness (or. Pass. recipr.) 


kowuaopat go to bed (Mid. epic) 
To these come further the anom. dyapat, ylyvopast, papas, valopas, 
Svopat.—There occur also, more isolated, the following: amnpeipén Xen. 
dyeipon, €orparevOny Pind. diyOnvas Hom. and so in Hdot. often: émAcy- 
obevras, mprryparevbevres, karappacbeis, troronnOnvat. 


Note 6. Not unfrequently however the Greeks allow themselves to form, 
from a deponent verb, tenses with a Passive signification. This takes place: 
1) In the Perfect, where however the construction generally determines, 
whether it is to be taken as Passive; e. g. Plato Legg. 4. p. 710. d, mavra 
areipyacras r@ Jep (from drepyafoua do, make, produce), where the Dative, 
according to the rule of Syntax § 134. 4, is to be rendered by or through: 
“all has been done by the divinity.’ 2) In the Aorest Passive, when the 
deponent, as such, forms an Aorist Middle; e. g. Biagopas I force, éBiaca- 
pnv I forced, ¢BiacOnv I was forced; de€duevos having taken, 8exOeis been 
taken. Comp. $ 136. n. 3. | 


}. It is a very frequent case, that in verbs Active the Fut. 
Act. is either not used at all, or very rarely; while the 


Future Middle 


takes the signification, transitive or intransitive, which is con- 
nected with the Active. In such instances the rest of the Middle 
form, with its peculiar signification, for the most part does not 
occur. This remark applies to a multitude of the most common 
verbs ; ©. g. dxovw I hear, dxovoopat I will hear, never axovcw. 


‘Norte 7.‘ We subjoin here some of the most usual Futures of this kind: 
dyvoncopat, Grouat from ade, arrayTigopat, Grokavoopat, Badiovpas, Bonoopat, 
yeAdcopat, ynpacvopat, éyxwpidcopat, ematyecopat, emtopxnoopat, Javpacopat, 
Snpacopa: (also -cw), KA€Yopua, xoAdoopay (also -ow), olywtouas, otpnoopat, 
mndnoopat, mvifoua, orynoopas and owmrnjoopat, oxwyoua, orovddropat, cvpi- 
Eopuat, robdcopat, ywpnoopa. To these may be added the Futures of elpé 
and oida ({§ 108, 109). See further in the Catal. § 114, the verbs dyuaprdva, 
Baivo, Bw, Brocka, yryvooxw, daxvw, SapOave, deicat, di8pdoxw, Jéw, Jvyya- 
yo, Ivjoxo, IpdoKw, Kapvw, KAaiw, Aayxdve, AapPdve, pavOava, véw (vevoopas), 
Spvupt, dpdw, railw, macxw, Tinrw, mAéw, TrEw, pew, Tikrw, TPEXY, Taya, 
dhevyo, xé{o. It must however be observed, that here, as in other cases, 
usage was not entirely fixed ; and we therefore still find many instances of 
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Futures Act. where other writers have the Fut. Middle. In such instances 
however it is necessary to observe carefully: 1) Whether the text may not 
be corrupted ;* 2) Whether the writer does not belong to the later period, 
i. e. to the xowoi, who in this respect often varied from Attic usage, e. g. 
Fut. dxovow.t : . 4. te 

6. The Future Middle was also used as Passive; but this 
usage never became so fixed in particular verbs, as that exhibited 
in the preceding paragraph (no.5). It depended for the most part 
on euphony ; and consequently, in the poets, on the metre. They 
strove to avoid by this means, in long verbs, the still longer form 
of the Fut. Passive; e. g. apeAjoovras for apernOnoovrar, Trepte- 
eoGar (Herod. 7. 149) for areprepOnoecGar. So in like manner 
from audioBnteiv, duoroyeiv, atradXdrrew, pudrdrrew, yupvalew, 
aducciv, Enyvodv. Still, there are examples of this usage in shorter 
verbs, as BAdwerat, Spéyrerai, oloeras; and likewise several of 
those enumerated in note 5 may be referred hither; as #77rr700- 
pa, EXNaTTwOCopaL, ; . | 

Nore 8. It is easy to conceive, that this usage should occur least frequent- 
ly in verbs, whose Middle approaches nearest in signification to the transi- 
tive Active ; still less frequently however, and perhaps not at all, in verbs 
whose Fut. Mid. is employed for the signification of the Active; see Text 
5 above. 

_Nots 9. The instances where the Aorist Middle occurs as Passive, are 
extremely rare; and are found mostly in the epic poetry. Yet some com- 
pounds of oxéa Gas are used by the Attics as Passive; as xaracyécGat, 
duevos, Eurip. Hippol. 27. Plat. Phedr. 49. p. 244.e; cvoydpevos, id. Theat. 
58. p. 165; but these passages may also be taken as neuter. 


7. In respect to anomalous signification in the Tenses, we note 
here only the instances where the Perfect takes the signification 
of the Present. This transition is readily explained from the 
present nature of the Perfect, as developed in §{ 81, 187. In 
every such instance, of course, the Pluperfect becomes an Im- 


perfect. | 

Nore 10. It is consequently incorrect, to assign to the verb e(éw in the 
Present the two significations IJ see and I know. The Pres. e(8o means J 
see, perceive, comprehend ; the Perf. oi8a I have comprehended, and conse- 
quently, I know. | 


Nore 11. It was very easy, in consequence of the near relation of the 
ideas, for the Present itself to pass over into the derived present significa- 
tion of the Perfect, and vice versa. Hence it arises, that, in the poets espe- 
cially, the Present and Perfect sometimes have the same meaning; e. g. 
péres (strictly) goes to the heart, péunde ts laid to heart ; hence both signify 
it grieves. So depxopa get a view of, de8opxa have got a view of; hence 
both, I see. | 

Note 12. A few examples in the epic poets are particularly deserving 
of notice, where the Pluperfect takes the place of the Aorist or Imperfect, 





* Nothing is easier or more common, than e. g. the confounding of the Attio 
form of the 2 pers. Mid. in e (for y), with that of the Act.ines; e. g. pedtes and 
¢edter, which latter form of the 2 pers. was less familiar to the copyists. | 

+ But the learner must be upon his guard not to mistake the Subj. Aor. 1 for the 
Fature, ©. g. in viv dxctee adéis, § 139. m. 2. 
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although the Perfect of the same verb does not occur as Present. See in 
the Catal. Baivw and BaddAw; also § 110. 8, note. 


Note 13. It is worthy of note, that the Perfect Beenie: Present espe- 
cially in verbs which express a tone or cry; as Kéxpaya I cry out; and so 
also AdAaxa, yeywva, slit BeBpuxa, pepuxa, péunxa, xéxdayya, réerprya. 


§114. CaraLocve or IRREGULAR or ANOMALOUS VERBS. 


Preliminary Notes. 


1. In using the Catalogue, the following is to be noted: A verb which 
occurs but seldom, or is only poetical, is printed small; and so too a verb 
in common use, which is inserted merely on account of some anomalous 
poetical form. That which peroney) to the usage of proee; is everywhere 
printed large. 


2. All such forms as are merely preuiapaiea in order to explain actual 
forms. and which themselves never occur, are printed in capitals, as gener- 
ally throughout the whole work ; in order that the eye may not become ac- 
customed, by means of the common letters, to a multitude of unused and 
merely imaginary forms. 


3. On the other hand, every theme which actually occurs, even though 
but once and in the early poets, is printed in the common type. 


4. Under every current verb which is inserted in the Catalogue, there is 
given not only the strictly anomalous parts, but also all] that is in use, 80 
far as it is not necessarily implied of itself. Consequently it is always to 
be presupposed ({ 104. 2), that, in every verb where the Future, Aorist, 
and Perfect, are not expressly mentioned, the common Future, Aor. 1, and 
Perf. 1, are in use. But whenever an Aor. 2, or the Perf. 2, or the Future 
Middle instead of the Fut. Act. is in use, these forms are ‘expressly sub- 
joined ; and it is then implied that the other forms are not in use. The 
numbers 1 and 2 are seldom added to these tenses, because they are in 
themselves easily distinguished. Thus when e. g. under dyapravw there 
stands simply, Aor. jpaprov, this indicates that this verb forms only the 
Aor. 2, and no Aor. 1.—The letters MID. standing alone, signify that the 
Middle is also in use. 


5. In respect to the eoinpleteneas of the Catalogue, it has been a main 
object, that nothing should be found tn the ordinary prose writers and poets, 
which is not here explained. Whatever occurs in authors seldom read, or 
in less known dialects, is here introduced (as throughout the whole work) 
only so far, as it may serve to illustrate the relations of the dralects and 
forms, or add especially to our knowledge of a dialect. 


6. In regard to the particular usage of the epic writers, it is to be ob- 
served, that the later writers of this clasa belonging to the Alexandrine 
and subsequent periods, as Callimachus, Apollonius, are to be considered 
as learned poets, who often only imitated Homeric forms. Only that which 
is found in Homer and Hesiod, and in some fragments of the same early 
period, can with certainty be regarded as belonging to the broad analogy of 
the language; while that which is peculiar to ‘later writers, can indeed be 
of the same kind, inasmuch as they had before their eyes those earlier 
models which are now lost to us; but the historical certainty is wanting. 
Hence we have paid no regard to the peculiarities of the later epic writers ; 
or, at most, in important cases, have referred to them by name. 
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‘ A. 
ddw injure. From this theme Homer has 3 Pres. Pass. dara:, Aor. 1 Act. 
daca contr. doa (Od. A. 61), Pass. and Mid. ada@ny, dacaynv.* Both a’s 
are sometimes long, and sometimes short. Verb. Adj. (dards), and hence 
with a privative adaros ( ~ — = ~) inviolable, Hom.—From this old form 
arose first the substantive dry (long a), and thence with short a the new 
verbal form (ardw) Pass. drapa in the Attic poets; also (aréw), from 
which however is found only Part. aréovra blinded, reckless, in Hom. II. 

v. 332, and Hdot.—Comp. also dw 3. 
aryapat admire, § 112. 15, Pres. and Impf. like torayas, Fut. aya- 
copat, Aor. 7ryaaOny, rarely and more epic nyacdpny, $113. n. 5. 

The epic forms of the Present, ayaopat, ayaiopat, occur with the acces- 

sory idea to envy, to be angry. § 112. 9. | 

dyeipw assemble, Perf. Pass. aynyeppat. Aor. 2 Mid. Inf. epic ayepéa Oat, Part. 
aypopevos; see § 110. 4. a—For ryepedovras, see § 112. 12. 

ayvup. break, § 106. 8. § 112.15, Fut. @&w. The preterites have 
the syllabic augment ($ 84. n. 5), Aor. éa€a (Hom. 7£a), Subj. 
ad&w, Aor. Pass. édynv (long a). The Perf. 2 éaya (Ion. éyya) 
has the Passive signification, I am broken in pieces, $113. n. 3. 

The a of the Aor. 2 Pass. é¢yny was also shortened in epic metre 
Comp. énAryyny and xarerAadyny. 

This syllabic augment is also found, even in such forms as according 
to their nature ought to have no augment, e. g. the compound Part. xa- 
reagfayres Lys. p. 158, ed. Reiske.t—The form xavafas in Hesiod stands 
for the Opt. Aor. xarafas.$ . 

dyopevw, see elzeiv. | | @ypdpevos, see dyeipw. 

ayo lead, Fut. d&o, takes in the Aor. 2 a reduplication, tyyayor, 
Subj. aydyo, Inf. dyayeiv, eto. § 85. n. 3. Perf. 1 aya and ayn- 
oya (§ 97. n. 2), Perf. Pass. Arypar—MID. 

The Aor. 1 a, d&a, d£acéa is also found, though not often in Attic 
writers.{—For the Homeric Imperat. dfere see § 96. n. 9. 





* We could also assume AN as the primary theme, and then derive the other 
forms from it by resolving a into the double sound (§ 105. n. 10). But the doub- 
ling of a long sound which has not arisen from contraction (&, &ow, doa), would 
be contrary to analogy. On the other hand tara: belongs actually to &w satiate. 
In this manner also can the Homeric verbal adjectives ddaros and dros (see kw) be 
most clearly distinguished. See Lexil. I. 56. 

+t See Heindorf ad Plat. Gorg. 56. Phaedo. 79. The endeavour to distinguish 
this verb from xardyw, it is likely, caused this striking anomaly, which was proba- 
bly further promoted by the circumstance, that this augment even in its usual place 
is irregular. 

t This strange form is most satisfactorily explained by means of the Digamma ; 
since the verb AIO, &yvusz, belongs to the class of words in which, according to 
§ 6. n. 3, traces of the Digamma are perceptible in Homer. The word was there- 
fore originally FAT, and this F was a consonant (v). Through the composition 
with xard arose consequently KAFFAIO, like naBBdAAw from BaddAw, etc. (¢ 117. 
n. 2). No wonder, then, that the Digamma thus doubled and bound by the metre, 
maintained itself here, while it vanished elsewhere. That it should pass over into 
v was very natural in the close relation (ot rather in certain respects the identity) 
of the sounds f and F, U and V; see p. 5 marg. note. Comp. efadoy in avidvee 
below. 

§ The learner must take care not to mistake for this Aorist the similar Aorist 
form of the Attic verb &rrw for dtcom, which sometimes approximates to the for- 
mer in signification also. 
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AA-. The forms dow, doa, satiate, which are commonly referred to this. 
root, see under dw 3. On the other hand, Homer has adjoa, adnxéva, to 
feel weariness, disgust, as if from AAEQ; but these forms are commonly 
written addnoa, etc.* a 


adety see dydava.. I ee see alpw. 


anus blow, § 112.15, see dw 1. It retains the n throughout, Inf. anva, Pass. 
dja; but Part. Act. des, dévros. The Passive form has the Active sig- 
nification ; except Od. ¢. 131, where it is Passive. 


aivéw see § 95. n. 4. | 

aipéw take, § 112. 18. § 95. n. 4. Fut. aiprow, Aor. 1 Pass. 7pé6nv, 
Subj. aipéOo, eto.—Aor. Act. efrov, Subj. Ero, Inf. éretv, Part. 
éXwv, (compounds xabetrov, xabera, etc.) from “EAN.—MID. 
has the signif. choose, Aor. etAopnv, Inf. -déc0az, ete. 


A less frequent Future is é&\é, e. g. Aristoph. Eq. 290. The Aor. 2 
Mid. was formed by writers not Attic in -apny, as adeiAaro instead of 
-ero, see § 96. n. 1, marg.—In the Perfect the Ionics had a peculiar redu- 
plication, apatpnxa, dpaipnuat, with the smooth breathing.—In the signifi- 
cation seize, capture, the verb dAicxoyas may be regarded as a real Pas- 
sive of aipéw; see below. | | 


aipw contr. from delpw, take up, raise, is declined regularly ; 
Aor. 1 Mid. npauny, Aor. 2 Mid. npdunv. For the poetical usage alone it 
is to be observed: 1) That the Attic poets employ the unaugmented 
moods of the Aor. 2 Mid. (e. g. dpoiuny Soph. Electr. 34), when a short 
syllable is necessary, instead of the elsewhere usual Aor. 1, whose a is 
long according to § 101. n. 2.—2) That Homer in the same circumstances 
avails himself of the Indic. Aor. 2 Mid. without augment (dpdpuny) ; but 
elsewhere has throughout in the Indic. the Aor. 1, and in the other moods 
only the Aor. 2; a8 npayny—dpéc au, apoiuny, etc.—3) That the epic writ- 
ers use in the Pluperf. dwpro (as Impf. hovered, hung) instead of jpro or 
fepto; see § 97. n. 2—4) That the Attic poets make the a of the Fut. 
dp® long, as being contracted from dep&; see the Ausf. Sprachl.—For 
nepéOovras see § 112. 12.—See also dovupas. 


aicOdvopas perceive by the senses, § 112. 11, Fut. aio@jcopar, 
etc.—Aor. no8ounv, Inf. aicbécOar, from the actual but less 
frequent Present alo@opat. 


dxaxi¢w trouble, afflict, § 112. 13, has from the theme AXOQ the Aor. 2 fra- 
xov, dxaxeiv, Fut. dxaynow, Aor. 1 nxaynoa.—MID. dxopas or dypa 
affict myself, grieve, Aor. 2 nxaxdpnyv. Perf. denyepas and unaugmented 
dxaynpas, am afflicted, grieve. For dxnyédara see the marg. note to § 103. 
m. 24; and for the accent of denyépevos (Il. o. 29), dxaynpevos, dxayno ba, 
§111.n.3. To the same intransitive signification belongs also the Part. 
Pres, Act. dyéwy, ovaa, afflicted, sorrowing. 


dxaypévos, sharpened, pointed, Part. Perf. Pass. from a theme AKO, Lat. acus, 
(whence the substantives den and axwxn, the ee with the Attic redu- 
plication, the temporal augment being omitted and the y retained before 
pp; comp. § 98. 2, with § 23 note. : 


dAdopat rove, wander, has (according to § 111. n. 2) a Perfect which passes 
over into the form of the Present, dAaAnpat, dAdAno Oat, ddaAnpevos, also 
with Present signification. See also § 113. n. 5. 





* The Grammarians introduced this orthography, because the subst. &os disgust 
is short, while Homer always makes the first syllable of the verb long. See Lex- 
ilog. II. 86. | 
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dAgaivw strengthen ; Homer has (Impf.) #A8ave Od. o. 70.—Intrans. addn- 
oxw grow, Il. . 599. | - 


anééw ward off, § 112. 6, Fut. areEjow and Aor. Mid. 7rAcEapnp, 
avefacba, from AAEKQ; see Ausf. Sprachl. § 96. n. 10, and marg.—From 
the theme (AAEKQ) AAKQ comes also the poetic Aorist fAaAxoy (GAaAxop), 
d\aAxeiy, dAaAxoy, etc. with the redupl. § 85. n. 3. 

GAeouat (and dAevopas Hes.) sheen, Aor. 1 nrevdpny (§ 96. n. 1), Inf. adreva- 
oOa and ddréacGa, Subj. ddeverac instead of -yras (Hom.) Opt. adéairo, 
Part. aXevapevos.—Epic secondary form, dAceive. 


aréw grind, § 95. n. 3, Fut. adéow Att. dro, Perf. Pass. ad7re 
opat.—Another form of the Pres. was ad7Oa, § 112. 12. 

GAnvat Or GAnpevat, Ind. éddnv, see €irw.. 

@Obopa heal, intr. Fut. dd@noopat 11. 6. 405—The Present forms aréaive, 
GAOnoxw, dAdéoow, have a causative sense. 


aMoxopat am taken, captured, § 112. 14, forms its tenses from 
"AAON, viz. Fut. dAécopzas, and (with Active form but Pas- 
sive sense) the syncopated Aor. 7Awv I was captured (§ 110. 6) 
Att. édrwv, Plur. éddwper, etc. with long a; but the regularly 
unaugmented forms with short a, Inf. adevar, Subj. ado, os, 
etc. Opt. aroinv (Ion. adanv) Part. ddovs. Perf. (also with 
Passive signification) #AwKxa and éaXwxa with short a. 


Homer has also Part. dAdvre with long a, II. e. 487. 

The Active of this verb was not used, but always aipeiy, of which con- 
sequently, so far as usage is concerned, dAioxopa is the Passive; but 
only in the special signification of aipéw, seize, capture, and not in its 
general one.—For avaXiox, sce in its place. 


dXtralvw am wanting, stn, § 112. 11, F. adirnow, Aor. FAcrov, Inf. drcreiv. 
Act. and Mid. are synonymous.—The adjective Part. ddtrnpevos (a sin- 
ner, Od. 8. 807) can according to $111. n. 2, be explained from the Perfect. 

AAK-, adadkeiv, see dAéfo. . 

ropa: leap, spring, is declined regularly, dAovpat, etc, In the Aorist, 
usage is variable between the Aor. 1 nAduny, GAacOa (long a, § 101. n. 

- 2) and the Aor. 2 7Adunv, ddA€oGat (short a).—Homer has only the synco- 
pated Aorist (¢ 110.8), which takes the smooth breathing, and from which 
occur 2 and 3 pers. dAgo, dAro, Part. d\pevos, erdApevos.* To this form 
of the Aor. is then reckoned also the Subj. in Homer; which a part of 
the Grammarians therefore write, but incorrectly, with the lenis, adnrat, 
and with a shortened vowel ({ 103. m. 39) dAeras Il. A. 192; comp. p. 
438 éon\aro. SO | 

AAO-, see dAXioxopa and avadioxo. 


ddvoxw shun, Fut. ddvéw, etc.t—A different verb is dAdw or dAvoow Hom. 
am beside myself ; kindred with which is a\aAvernpat from dAvcréw. 
dAdaivw or addpavw earn, § 112. 11; Aor. 2 7Adov, Aqoue. 
apaptave miss, err, § 112.11, F. apaprycopas, Perf. nudprnca.— 
Aor. tyaptov, Subj. awaptw, Inf. apaprteiv, ete. 
* For the lenis see § 6. n. 2, and comp. auaprdyw. The length of the a, which 
is indicated by the circumflex, arises from the anomalous augment; hence éraAro, 
not &raAro. ; 
t This verb is manifestly derived from dAetoua:; the o is consequently not in- 


serted in the Present (as in Adoxm § 112. n. 8), but is dropped in the Future ; comp. 
diddoKw. 
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For xfuaprov Homer has Au8porov with the smooth breathing (comp. 
G\Aopat), by transposition (§ 96. n. 7), and with 8 inserted, aceree to 
$19. n. 1; comp. $ 110. 11. 2. marg. 


apBrioKe nufer abortion, § 112. 14, F. auBrwow ete. from Gp- 
B\cw, which occurs in the Present only in compounds, as efapPdouy, etc. 
dumexe and dpmerxvovpat see under €xo. 


GpmAaxioxw miss, err, § 112. 14, F. dumhakjoe, Aor. fymAaxov, dymdakeiy. 
Also apBdaxicxe ; and sometimes dwAaxeiv with the first syllable short. 


avaivopa refuse, deny, Aor. (1) nvnvdyny, dvivacbas, This verb 
is not a compound (sce Lexil. I. 63.10), and the Aor. is regularly formed. 
like «Avpnvapny and the like. Nothing but the Aorist occurs. 


avardicxw consume, spend, § 112. 14, forms its tenses from the 
old and less frequent avanrow, Impf. without augm. avddoup. 
In the Aor. 1 both avi aooa and advdAwoa were used; and in 
double composition, xarnvadwoa. So too in the Perfect. 


This verb is distinguished from dAicxopa by the quantity of thea. An 
Aor. 2 is not found. 


dy3avw please, Impf. Avdavoy, éavdavov, énvdavoy, Fut. ddnaw, Aor. “abo ador, 
Inf. adeiv, all with short a; Perf. éaéa (Dor. gada). See §112.11.—This 
Ionic and poetic verb may be regarded as entirely synonymous with the 
regular 7dw delight, Sopa delight myself, rejoice, which has merely a dif- 
ferent construction. Comp. Aavéave and AnOw, and the like.—For the 
Aor. ddov Homer has also etadov.* 


dvévet, avecayu, see § 108. I. 4. 


avnvoa, a Perfect with Present signification, press jobwaee forth, from a 
theme AN@Q or ANEG@Q, whence avbos flower and dvOéw to blossom are 
derived. See § 97. n. 2, and comp. évnvoba below. Lexil. I. 63. 


dyropat meet, only Pres. and Impf.—Another form is dyrdw (Hom. frreor), in 
prose only in the Comp. drayraw, Fut. dmaytrycopat. | 


avvw I complete, § 95. n. 3. § 112.20. Here belong the syncopated forms 
avipes, aviro, in Theocr.—An earlier and poetic form is dyw (long a) Hom. 
Aristoph, $112.7; with Mid. avouat come to an end ; once short a, II. o. 
473 dyocro; see Ausf. Sprachl. 


dvaya I Penna an old Perfect ; 1 Plur. dvaypev, Imperat. dvax 6, dvwyere, 

dvaryere, OF irregular avoxdw, dverybe, (§ 110. n. 5,) Plupf. as Impf. (qva- 
ev) Ion. nyvwyea. Since now this Perfect has the Present signification, 

it takes also sometimes the Present form, as 3 Pres. dvwyet Hdot. 7. 104; 
and hence _impf. qvayov, Fut. avota, Aor. jvwfa. It is to be noted, that 
the Perf. dvwya itself never takes the augment. 

anapioxe deceive, § 112. 13, 14, Aor. with redupl. #radpov, araday, (§ 85. 
n. 3,) from ‘A#O (whence also dn and drropac), strictly touch, feel, pal- 
pare; from which Aorist the Present is formed. Fut. dnadiou,— iddle 
synonymous with the Active. 

drohave, for the augm. sce § 86. n. 2. ‘|| daovpas see AYP. | 

"apdopas, Att.” Gpdopa, Depon. Mid. invoke, curse. From this there occurs 

once an Inf. Act. apnpevas Od. x. 332; or perhaps it is Inf. Aor. 2 Pass. 








* This form also, like gadtais under &yvuu:, may be explained from the epic Di- 
gamma ; for the verb avdavw belongs likewise to those mentioned in § 6.n.3. From 
this Digamma, i. e. from FAAQ, comes the syllabic augment in éada, and also this 
eadey, which has arisen from doubling the Digamma after the augment (EFFAAE 
like Z\AaBev) ; for here, where this letter aale sition, it could not fall away, 
as in other cases. The apparent significancy of is €, well, as in English well- 
pleased, may have contributed to the preservation of this form. 
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from APOMAI; see the Ausf. Sprachl_—The isolated Homerie Part. Perf. 
Pass. ‘apnyevos has a different signification, oppressed, grieved, pained. 


dpapioxw, fit, adapt, join, J 112. 13,14. From the simple theme APQ come 
F. dpow, Aor. 1 npoa, apoa, etc. (§ 101. n. 3,) Aor. 2 fpapoy (§ 85. n. 3); 
whence is formed the Present, and thence Impf. adpdpioxe Od. &. 23.— 
With the causative sense (cause to suzt, adapt) the theme APQ unites also 
an immediate sense, viz. the intransitive to suit, fit close, §113.2. This 
intransitive sense alone is found in the Perf. 2 as Present, a@papa, Ion. 
dpnpa,* Part. Fem. epic dpapuia, § 97. n. 3; and occasionally, though 
-more seldom, in the Aor. #papov.—Synonymous with dpnpa in sense, 18 
the Perfect Pass. apnpeya,t formed after the analogy of the Fut. apécw. 
This Future itself however, as well as the forms derived from it (see 
apeoxw), has the special signification to adapt one’s self, please; into which 
also some of the above forms occasionally pass over, as Il. a. 136. Soph. 
EL. 147.—The Part. dppevos suitable (Od. €. 234) is the syncopated Aorist, 
§ 110. 8. 


dpéoxw trans. gratify, intr. please, ; 112. 14, Fut. apéow, Perf. 
Pass. npecpat, Aor. npéoOnv.—MID. content myself. 
This verb comes from APQ, of which dpéoo is the old form of the Fu- 


ture, §95.n.15. This Future assumed exclusively this special signi- 
fication, and then the other tenses and a new Present were formed from it. 


dpvupas, related to aipw as wrdpyupat to raipw, § 112. 15, stands 
instead of aipova: in certain special significations, earn, acquire be y labour, 
as wages, booty, etc. The other tenses, i. e. all but the Present and 
Impf. come from the radical theme: Fut. dpovpa, Aor. 2 npduny (dporro, 
dpoipny).t 

aprravw seize, rob, has in the Attic writers F. aprracew and apird- 
Copal, hptraKa, ‘prac Ony, etc. In the xouvol, or later writers, 
it has aprdfw, jpmraynv, etc. Homer has ‘both formations: 
§ 92. n. 4. 


APQ see dpapioxw and apécKo. 


av&w and avéavn increase, § 112.11, Fut. av&jow.—Pass. with 
Fut. Mid. tncrease intrans. 4113. n. 5.—Another epic Pres. is 
aéEo. | 


AYP-. To this root, with the general signification take, belong the two 
following compounds :$ 
- 1) dravpdw take away. From this verb occur in the pocts solely the 
Impf. (with Aorist signification) amnupwv, and Aor. 1 Mid. amnupapny 
(from AYPQ). Besides these are found the two following Participles, 
formed by a peculiar anomaly of the vowels, and closely related in sig- 
nification to the above forms, viz. Part. Aor. 1 Act. amovpas, and Mid. 
(with Passive sense) aroupdpevos. 

2) eTTaUpiT Koma have advantage or disadvantage, enjoy, 
see $112.14; Fut. eravpnoopat, Aor. émnupopny, éravpeo Oa, and in writers 
not Attic eran puicOas, § 96. n. 1 marg. —The earlier poetry employed also 
the Active form; as Aor. 2 éravpoy Pind. Pyth. 3. 65, Subj. éravpw, Inf. 
émaupetv aH draupéper. The Present éravpéw, derived from these, is found 

esl 








rr a a ce CO 


* In Od. ©. 248 the trans. &pnpe is a false reading for &paccey. 

t In Apollonius, where apnpduevos is a false reading for dpnpenévos. Comp. duch- 
Xena: and dpwpera, also § 111. n. 2. 

{ Comp. Il. ¢. 446, with o. 121; and x. 100, with « 124. 

§ See more on both forms, Lexil. I. 22. 


° 


a 
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«tw call, shout, poetic. In flexion the diphthong is separated, with long v, 
a8 dow, fica, aioat. Secondary form diréw.—Wholly different is aiw 
kindle; whence in prose évavw set on fire. | 

add or ddaw touch, feel, whence Part. dpdwrra, dudaddsay, Mid. dudaddwrro 
Hom. An Ion. secondary form is afacow, Aor. #paca, Imper. dbacov Hdot. 

apvoow draw, as water, etc. F. dpugw, Aor. 1 #pica, dpvaa (ddvocat) 
¥ 92. n. 4. | 

A®-, see eapOy and aradioxw. - || AX-, see dxayita. | 

ay Goya am vexed, offended, § 112. 6. § 113. n. 5, F. ayécopas, 
A. 7yGecOnv, Hence the rare Fut. dyOeoOjcopas. 

aw. This theme appears under four different significations : 

1) blow, Impf. dov (Apollon.) commonly anys q. v. 

2) sleep, Aor. doa and deca § 112.6. Inf. décas Hom. 

3) satisfy, satiate, Fut. dow, Aor. doa, Inf. doar; Mid. doecOat, doa- 
o6a:. Hence in Pres. Pass. dras, and by doubling the vowel dara (Hes. a. 
101, as Fut. see § 95. n. 12). Inf. Act. dyevae Hom. contr. from aépevac 
for dev. Verb. Adj. dréds, and hence with a priv. daros (Hesiod), contr. 

,aros (Hom.) insatiable—To this verb is also reckoned the Subj, form 
é@pev (Or e@pev) with neut. or mid. signif. Il. 7. 402, as if from édw. See 
Lexil. and Spitzner Exc. 31.—See further the marg. note to ddw and 
comp. AdA-. a 

4) injure; in this signification it is exhibited above, as contracted from 
Gdw q. V. | 


iapro see alpw. 


—! 


B. 


Saivw go, § 112. 10, Fut. Byoopas Pf. BE8nxa.—Aor. 2 or syne. 

EBny, like €ornv; thus, EBnpuev, te, cav, Subj. Ba, Opt. Balny, 

A hd @ V4 : “~ 

- Imper. B76, (compound xatdBa, as in torn) Bytw, Inf. Bi- 

vat, Part. Bas Baca Bav, § 110. 6.—Some compounds have also 

a Passive; e. g. rapaBaww transgress, Perf. Pass. mapaBeBa- 
pat, Aor. 1 Pass. rapeBaOnv.—Verb. Adj. Batos. 

Homer has the Present likewise with the reduplication, Part. BiBas 
and Si8av.—The Pluperf. ¢8e8nxew has in the epic language the sense 
of the Imperf. or Aorist, e. g. Il. ¢. 495, 513; comp. BadAw, €BeBAnxerv.— 
As to Béw, Beiw, Bnn, see the same Subjunctive forms from €orny, §$ 107. 
m. 43.—The syncopated forms of the Perfect, e. g. BeBaot, BeBavat, Be- 
Bos (§ 110. 10) are in this verb unfrequent, except in the dialects and 
poets.—In the Aor. 2 Homer has the short forms: Bay for €Bycay (§ 110. 
n. 1, 5), Barny for é8yTny, vrepBacay for imepeBnoavy. The Aor. Mid. (as 
Act.) occurs also in the epic writers, but fluctuates in form: ¢8ncaro or 
€Bynoero (§ 96. n. 9), Imperat. Bnoeo.—For Béopa, see below in its place. 

This verb has also the causative signification, cause to go, conduct, but 
only among the Ionics and poets. The Fut. Act. Byow and Aor. 1 €8n- 
aa belong solely to this signification, §113.n.3. So also once causative 
extBnrov, Od. w. 52. The epic secondary form Bdoxw is partly to go 
(Sdor’ i6), partly to bring (émiBacxépev) ; the usual secondary form fi8d- 
(» 18 only causative, with Fut. Att. 


Badr throw, cast, § 112. 6. § 110. 11, Fut. 8ar@ and sometimes 
BarrAjNcw, A. E8arov, Subj. Barw, etc. Perf. BE8Anxa, Perf. Pass. 
BéBAnpas (Subj. see § 98. n. 9) Aor. 1 Pass. €BA7nOnv.—MID. 


From a syncopated Aorist (€8Any, see § 110. 6, 7) come the epic forins : 
Aor. €upS8Anrmy (3 Dual), Pass. €8Anro, BAjcOas, Opt. Breiuny, Brceio, etc. 
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Subj. Brnera for BAnnrac; and thence again a Future ovpSAnocopat.—T he 
Perf. Pass. takes also in epic writers the form BeSdAnpas, as if from BO- 
AEQ.*—The Plupf. éBeBAnxew has in epic writers the sense of the Aorist 
(did hit), e. g. Ll. €. 66, 73; comp. Baivw, éBeBnxesw. 


Bapivw burden, § 112. 19, Perf. Pass. Be8dpnpas Plat. from Bapéw. 


From the same form Homer has Part. Perf. Act. BeBapedra, -dres, with 
intrans. signification; § 97. n. 7. 


Baotate carry, F. Baordgow, etc. takes in the Passive the other 
formation, e. g. eBacrdyOny, § 92. n. 3, 4. 

BA-, BiBnpt, Baoxm, BiBdtw, see Baivw. 

Béopat or Beiopas, 8 Homeric Future, J shall live, which may be regarded 
either as @ really irregular Future (like qwiopat, or like xéw, xelw, Bee xei- 
pat § 109. IL.), or as a Subjunctive used for the Future ({ 139. n. 5), in- 
stead of Bewpa. It is also doubtful, whether it belongs to an old verb 
BEIQ (whence perhaps Bios, Bid) ; or whether the Passive form of the 
verb Saivw assumed the secondary sense to walk, i. e. live; in which case 
Beiopac corresponds to the Active form Beiw Subj. for Bo. 


Buafopmar force, subdue, Depon. Mid. is used also as Pass. $113. n. 6. 


The Ionics have the form in dopac (§ 112.9), Inf. BeaoOas, Imper. Bia, 
Aor. ¢Bincaro. Homer has also Perf. Act. BeBinxe. 


BiBpoorne eat, § 112. 14, Fut. (Bpacopar), Perf. Bé8pwxa, etc. 
The Fut. first occurs in late writers; both Fut. and Aor. are usually 
taken from the synon. €céiw. The Part. Perf. BeBpwxws is sometimes con- 
tracted, comp. § 110.10; hence Soph. Antig. 1010 BeBpa@res.—Epic Aor- 
ist €8pwv, § 110. 6—The Homeric BeSpwOaus belongs to a derived verb 
with an emphatic sense, viz. Be8poOw devour. 


Bubo live, Fut. Buocopat, Aor. 8iaca, comm. Aor. 2 éBlov, Bu- 
‘pat, Part. Bus, Bwioa, neut. doubtful. Subj. Bid, gs, etc. 
Opt. Bronv § 110. 6, Perf. Se8iaxa (Pass. BeSiwrai ot Dem.) 
Pres. and Impf. are usually from ¢jv.—The forms Biooxopa: and ava- 
Bidoropa: have both the intransitive and transitive signification, e. g. in- 
trans. revive, Plat. Phaedo. p.72.c,d; trans. animate, vivify, id. Crito 9. 
—In the latter signification only it has the Aor. 1 €Biwoduny (Od. 3. 468. 
Plat. Phaedo. p. 89. b); in the former, the Active avaBiava is usual. 


Bractave sprout, $112.11, F. Bxastiaw, A. €8racrov, Bracrecy. 

Brooxw go, § 110.11. § 112. 14, has its forms as if from MOAQ, Aor. épodoy, 
poreiv, poddy, Fut. podovpa, Perf. peuSdrAwxa (by § 19. n. 1 ‘for pépAwKa) 
as if from MAOQ, from which the Present Proone has arisen. The Pres- 
ent podr€w is doubtful. 


Bode cry out, Fut. BSonvopa (poet. and later Bonow), among the Ionics always 
contracts o7 into w,} Fut. Bocopzat; it then draws back the accent, Aor. 
éeBwoa ; and takes o in the Aor. Pass. €8ac06nv. But Part. Pert. BeBwpeévos 
.Hdot. 

BOA-, see BadAw and BovAopat. 

Boonw pasture, § 112. 6, Fut. Booxnow, etc.—MID. 


Bovropar will, destre, § 112. 6, Fut. Bovancopat, Perf. BeBovrn- 


* The old root of this verb had €, (comp. vrényw Tduyw, Tpéxw Tpdre, and oxéAAuw 
below,) as is shewn by the derivative BéAos and especially the verbal BeAerns in 
éxarnBeAerns. Hence BOAEO, § 112.8; and also, by the metathesis BEA, BAE, the 
forms BéBAnka, Baciuny, etc. $110.11. | 

t That this is the correct representation is shewn by a comparison of the [on. 
verb Bobet for Bonde help. -Comp. rode below. 
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pat, Aor. €BovrnOnv, nBovdyOnv, BovdynOjvas. For the aug- 
ment see $ 83. n. 5. 
Homer has also a Perf. 2 rpoBéBovda prefer.—In Homer and in the old 


language generally, the first syllable was also short ; in which case it is 
written with o, as BodAeoOe, § 5. n. 3. 


Bpaxeiv, €Bpaxov, an epic Aorist, crash ; different from Bpéyew steep, Bpéxe- 

o6a, BpexOnvac and Spayjvas, to be wet; $113. n.5. © , 

BPO-, see BiBpacrw. 

BPOX.-, a root signifying to gulp, whence in Homer Aor. 1 xaraSpdfee, 
avaBpdogere, Aor, 2 Pass. dvaBpoyev. 

Bpvxdopa roar, Depon. Pass. The Perf. Act. BéBpiya ($112.7) has in the 
poets the same Present signification ; comp. pnxdopa: and puxdopat.—For 
the Perf. Bé8piya Il. p. 54, see Lexilog. II. 85. 


Buvéw stop up, § 112.10, F. Biow, Aor. é8ica, Perf. Pass. BéS8v- 
oat. | 

r. . 
yapéw marry, from TAMN $112. 6, Fut. also yapéw, yay, Aor. 

1 &ynpa, yipas, eto. Perf. yeyaunea, etc—Mid.-enter into mar- 

riage, take as wife or husband. The form eyauyOnv (whence 

Theocrit. has yapeOcioa) is simply Passive. 7 | 

The forms yayunow, ¢ydunoa, belong to the later Greek.—Fut. Mid. ya- 
peooeras Il. 4. 394, has a causative signif. give in marriage. 
yéyova, & Perfect with Present signification, I call, proclaim. Most of the 
other forms, however, are made as if from a Prescnt in w or é€w derived 
from this Perfect: Inf. yeywvetv, Impf. éyeyovevy (for -eov) 3 pers. éyeyo- 
yet, but also (éyéyave) yeywve; which form consequently occurs as Pres- 
ent, Impf. and Aorist; see $111. 2. | 
FEN.. This root, which corresponds to the Latin gigno, ge- 
nut, unites in Greek the causative signification beget, and the 
immediate or intransitive be born. The forms are anomalously 
mixed. In the Active, only the Perfect yéyova is in use; all 
the other forms, in both significations, belong to the Middle- 

Passive. So far as usage is concerned, the whole may be re- 

ferred to a two-fold form of the Present: 

1) yetvouas refers only to literal birth. In the Present it is po- 
etical, be born and beget ; in the Aor. 1 éyewvdyny only transitive, 
beget, bear, both in prose and poetry. In this last signification 
the regular verb yevvaw is elsewhere used. - 

2) yeyvopas old and Attic, comm. yivopuas, § 112. 13 and 6, F. 
yevnoopat, Aor. 2 éyevounv, yeveoOar; Perf. yeyévnuat, or with 
Active form, yéyova; forms not Attic are eyevnOny, yevnOnoopat. 
All these forms are throughout intransitive ; not only in the lit- 
eral sense be born, but also and more frequently in the general 
sense come into existence, fiert. With this connects itself the 
signification to exist, to be, so that éyevouny and yéyova serve at 
the same time as preterites of elvatz. Where however yéyova can 
be translated as a Present, J am, it has always the more special 
sense I am by birth, or I have become, etc. 
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For yéyova there is a poetical form (yéyda) Pl. 1 yéyapev, 3 yeydacw, 
Inf. yeyapev (for -avas) Part. yeyaws, via, Att. yeyas, ava, as (see § 110. 
10), as it seems, from TAQ; hence also the older form yeydxew in Pindar 
for yeynxevas (§ 111. n, 1). *_The form é €yevro, yevro, in Hesiod and Pindar 
is syncop. Aor, for éyévero; see also the following article. : 

yevro, he seized, an old verb in Homer, from which only this form occurs.— 
In other poets this form stands simply for éyévero, €yevro; see the pre- 
ceding article. 


ryevo let taste, Mid. taste. Perf. Pass yeyeupat; but Verbal Adj. 
yevorréos, and therefore prob. Aor. éyevc@nv. 


ynbew rejoice, ees ete, Perf. 2 yéyy@a synon. with the Present and more 
usual; § 112. 


ynpaw or ynpacKe, grow old, § 112. 14, Fut. ynpaocouas and yn- 

_ pacw Plat. is conjugated reoularly after the first form ; except 

that the Attics prefer in tne Inf. Aor. instead of ynpacas the 
form ynpavar. 


This ynpavac is the Inf. of an old Aor. éynpav (see § 110. n. 1, 2), to 
which belongs also the epic Part. ynpas Il. p. 197 ; ynpdvrecoty Hes. e. 
188. To this old form corresponds precisely the Aor. edpav from édpacke. 
See § 110. 6. 


viyvopat, ylvopas, see TEN-. 

yeyvecke old and Attic (comm. yivadoxe) ania. § 112. 14, from 
INO, F. yodouas. Aor. syne. &yvev, Plur. EYVOpPEV, TE, 
cay ; Subj. yvo, Wes; yv@, eto. Opt. qoiny ; Imper. yan, 
yvare, etc. Inf. yvevat; Part. yvois, yvoica, yvov, G. yovros, 
$110. 6.—Perf. eyvoxa, Perf. Pass. éyvwopas, Aor. éyvacOnp, 
Verb. Adj. yuaords and yoros. 

In the causative scnse to persuade ($ 113. 2), which the compound 
avaytyvOoKo takes particularly among the Ionics, it forms the Aor. } 
dveyrora. 

yoaw bewatl, Aor. 2 €yooy, Il. ¢. 500. See § 96. n. 5. § 112, 7. 
yprryopew, see eyeipm. l| TQN-, see yéywva. 


A. 


AA-, aio. The forms which belong to this root, have four principal sig- 
nifications: divide, give to eat, burn, teach. 

1. daiw cut, divide, distribute, has in this form and signification only 
Pres. and Impf. and is solely poetic. To the same sense however be- 

‘ long, as Depon. Mid. the Fut. 8dcoua, Aor. édacapny, which are also 
used in prose; and the Perf. dedacpae with Passive sense (am divided, 
cut), whose 3 Plur. follows, for the sake of euphony, the root daw, viz. 
SeSaiarar; see 112. 9.—The Pres. daréopac (see below in its place) 
stands in the same relation to these forms, as waréopat to macacba ; 
§ 112. 6. 

2. daivuwe § 112. 15, entertain, give to eat, Mid. Saivwpar feast, revel, 
consume, (2 pers. Impf. Saivvo, § 107. m. 37 ,) forms , after the analogy of 
§ 106. 8, 12, its tenses from daiw, which how ever never has this meaning 
in the Present : Fut. daiow, daicopat, ete. 


* The anomalous yeydare (Batrach. 143. Hom. Epigr. ult.) can be explained 
from the Present-Perfect yéyaa (-dare for -are; but see Lexilog. J. note or additia: 
to Art. 2.1); hence also é«yeydovra: Hymn. Ven. 198; this last by a new anomaly 
as Future. 
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3. daiw has also in the Present the sense burn, kindle, set on fire. In 
the Perf. 8e8na (§$ 97. 4. § 113. 1 it has the intransitive sense of the Mid. 
Saiopat burn, be on fire, Aor. 2 (e8adunv) 3 pers. Subj. Sanra.* 

4. MAG unites the causative sense teach, with the immediate learn. 
In the first, only the Aor. 2 occurs, €8aoy or dedaoy (§ 83. n. 10), to 
which the Homeric 8¢8a¢ belongs. But in the latter sense, learn, there 
is found, Perf. (8é3aa) de8aacr, Sedans (§ 97. n. 7), Aor. Pass. éddnv 
(strictly was taught, i. e. learned, § 100. n. 9); whence the new Perfect 
de8anea (§ 111.3) or SeSanuas, Fut. danoopas.—From 8¢daa, as from a Pres- 
ent, is derived (SeSacOa) dedSdarbae become acquainted with, search into. 
Hom. No other Present form occurs from this solely poetic verb, in 
either sense; but the usual d:dacxw is evidently derived from it; see 
below. : 

To this root belongs also the epic dna, dnes, etc. an anomalous Future 
with the special signification I shall find. 


Saxvw bite, from AHKO, F. dy£opat, Pf. Sé5rya, eto. Aor. Eaxov, 
Saxeiv, $112. 10. * | 
dapdw see under ben. | 
SapOavw sleep, § 112.11, F. Saphrjcopar, Pf. SeSapOnua, Aor. éap- 
Gov, dapGeiv. pe 
For édap6ov a poetic form is €3paboy (§ 96. n. 7); and the compound with 
xara, in the Aorist, passes over sometimes into the Aor. Pass. caredap6ny, 
xaradapOes fallen asleep. This form may be considered as Aor. 1 for 


éSapaOny (comp. xexapOat for -cOat, and mépOa in mépOw) ; or also as the 
sole example of an Aor. 2 Pass. with the characteristic 3; § 100. n. 9. 


Baréopa: (see daiw 1), Aor. 1. Inf. daréacbas Hesiod ¢. 795. See § 96. note 
1, and comp. aAcopas. . 
Seara, see ddarat. ll 8et, see dém. | 8eidw, see Setcas. | 


Seixvups point out, § 107. § 112. 14, Fut. dia, ete —MID. 


The Ionics form Fut. 8¢£w, édeéa, d€8eypas (drodedéxOat), see § 27. n. 3. 

The Mid. deiervpac has in the epic writors (Il. « 196. Hymn. Apoll. 
11) the signification salute, welcome, drink to; and consequently this sig- 
nification belongs also to the Perfect with Present sense deideypae (for 
Sedecypat) 3 Pl. decdexara, 3 Sing. Plupf. as Impf. deidexro.[—Rarer forms, 
all of similar signification, are Seccavdopat, Secdioxopas and dedioxopat ; 
not to be confounded with dediccopa, 8ediccopat, frighten, fear, from 
Seioa. | | 


detaas fear, Infin. from Aor. 1 édeca, Fut. Seicopat. The Perfect 
takes the signification of the Present, and has two forms, of 
which the alternate use depended on euphony, dedorxa (§ 97. 


* The intransitive sense burn, flame, is assigned to the Present form dalw merely 
from a misunderstanding of the passage I]. «. 4,77. Comp. II. o. 206, 227; and 
especially I]. v. 316, where this verb occurs in three forms: und dxdr’ by Tpoin ua- 
Aepp wup) Sdyra: (intrans.) Saouévy (Pass.) Saiwor (trans.) 3 "Aphios vles "Axaav. 

t Comp. xelw under xeijua: § 109. II. Both are old Futures in the form of the 
Fut. 2, from 4A, KEQ; and are consequently instead of daéw, xeéw (§ 95. n. 16), 
with a contraction of the first two vowels, as in the Gen. «Acios (from «Adéeos) for 
KAéous; see § 53. n. 5. | 

} Many refer the form d3elSexro to Séxouat, because the meaning recetve, welcome, 
is thought to come more easily from this. But the primitive idea is unquestiona- 
bly that of offering the hand ; and Seixw probably signified originally simply to 
stretch out the hand ; from which likewise déxoua:, 5¢xouas, are very naturally de- 
rived. Comp. delSoixa, deidia, where the redupl. Se: occurs in like manner, because 
the radical syllable is also de: 
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n. 1), and dé5ia. From dédva come syncopated forms: Sé5:- 
pev, Sédite, 3 Pl. Plupf. édé5ccav, and in the Imperat. ded. 
§ 110. 10. 


The epic writers have also Se:Souxa and deidca (comp. the preceding 
deiSexro) ; so also 8eidiuev etc. and the still more syncopated Part. dedvia 
(in Apollon.) Hence arose a new Present d€i8w, which occurs only in 
these poets; but to which all the above forms were formerly referred. 

In Homer the Aorist is always found written éd8eoca, which is the only 
example of a mute doubled after the augment.* | 

The epic poets employ 8iw, Impf. ¢Siov, in the sense to fear, and also 
to flee, Il. xy. 251. From this the causative signification (§ 113. 2) is 
cause to flee, frighten away, It is however singular, that Homer expresses 
this idea only by means of the Passive form, dierOat, Subj. diwpas, ete. 
In another form dinu, on the other hand, the Active signifies to hunt, 
chase (€v8ieray Il. o. 584); and the Pass. to flee, run (Sierra Il. W. 475). 
The Infin. 8éeo@at can belong to both these forms, and has also both sig- 
nifications ; Il. p. 276, 304. | 

AEK-, see deixyuue and d€yopat. 

Séuw build, Aor. éSesua, Perf. dédunxa, etc. § 110. 4, 11.—The form deipopey 
in Homer is syncopated Subj. Aor. see § 103.m. 39. In the common lan- 
guage oixodopew is used for this verb.—MID. | 
' The same theme furnishes also the tenses for 8apdw subdue, tame, 
§112. 7. Pf. d€8unxa, Aor. Pass. e8unOnv and édduny.—The forms 8ayua 
and dayda are both Present and (Att.) Future; 3 Pl. dapdwow Il. ¢. 368. 
In prose the usual verb in this sense is the regular dapaf(w.—A strength- 
ened Present-form in epic writers 18 dapzvaa, Sapynpt, Sapvacda; but 
only in Pres. and Impf. § 112. 16. 

Sépxopae or Perf. 2 de8opea see, catch a view of, Aor. Spaxov § 96.n.7; also 
edpaxnv and edepxOny, all Active. 

déyouat take, receive, Ion. déxopat, Fut. dé£ouac, Aor. edefauny, etc. In the 
same tense occurs also Aor. sync. (edeyunv) 3 pers. €Sexro he took, Inf. 
8€yOa. The Perf. dedeyuae in epic writers has also the signif. I expect. 
In this its special present sense, which the Pres. d€yopae never has, this 
Perfect exhibits the peculiar anomaly of dropping the reduplication ; e. g. 
3 Plur. déyarate they expect, Part. deypevos, also Plupf. (as Impf.) ed¢ypny, 
which first pers. never occurs in the sense I took, i. e. as syncopated 
Aorist ; see § 110. 8, and marg.—Here belongs also the epic deSoxnpevos, 
waiting, lurking, Il. o. 730, comp. 8. 107; see § 112. 8. 


déw bind, Fut. dc, see § 105. n. 2. § 95. n. 4.—The Fut. 3 de- 
Syjcopat (§ 99. n. 1) takes the place of the Fut. 1 deOncopas, 
which is not Attic—MID. 

A Present form 8&8nue (§ 112. 15) is implied by the forms: 3 Plur. 

déace Xen. and 8/8, d:devrwy, Hom. 

dew fail, be wanting, § 112. 6, F. dejow, is usually impersonal: 
det it ts necessary, one must, tl faut ; Subj. 8én, Opt. déo, Inf. 
Setv, Part. déov, Fut. dejoet, eto.—The Pass. Séopaz, Sén or See 
(not contr.), detras, is always personal, I need ; Senoopa, éden- 
Onv, § 113. n. 5. | 


The contraction into e in this verb was sometimes resolved, even by 
the Attics, in order to distinguish it from the preceding verb ; e. g. Isocr. 





* Dawes, in Miscell. Crit. p 168, has shewn that tho true cause of the long syl- 
lable, by which this orthography was occasioned here and in éwod8eloaca, addcés, 
lay in a misapprehended Digamma after the 8 (dv). 
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Busir. 2 rocovrov dées, and in Xenophon often déerat, d¢ec6at.—On the 
other hand Homer has djoe Il. o. 100; but _ another peculiar form 
Sevopac, Seunoopat, edevnoer. 

AHK-, see daxvo. I Bio, see AA-. 

didacxw teach, $112. n. 8, loses the o in conjugation : F. SSdku, 
Pf. SediSayer, eto. In the poets also didacnynow. It comes from 
AAN; comp. the note under dAvoxw.—MID. 


biipdoxw run away, $112. 14, occurs only in composition: azro- 
Uipackw, Siabdpack. From 4PAM comes Fut. dpdoopa, 
Perf. dé5paxa—Aor. sync. Spay, ds, a, dpev, are, 3 Pl. epacay 
and édpav ($110. 6 and n.1), Subj. bpd, di as, a, eto. Opt. oar 
nv, Imp. dpah, Inf. Spavat, Part. Spas. 
The Tonics have n throughout: didpnoxw, dpnoopat, edpnv, ete.—This 
verb must not be confounded with bpdw, see below. 


Bi¢npas seek, § 112.15, a form from a verb in ps, potas the n in ane Pas- 
sive, § 106. n. 3; Fut. &i(noopat Hom. 


dcxecy, ZBnov, cast, : defective Aorist, Eurip. | 
duppy, see §:105.n. 5. || Sia, Sinus, see Setvas. ll AME-, see 3¢uo. 


ddarat or Séarat (S€aro), tf seems, Aor. 80dcaaro, Subj. Soaacera: (- rat) Hom. 
See Lexil. IL. . 


Soxéw seem, appear, think, § 112. 6, from 4OKN, F. d0£a, ete. 
The Perf. is from the Passive form, déd0yuar have appeared. 


The regular formation dSoxjow etc. is poetic—The epic dSedoxnpévos see 
under déxopas. 


8ourréw give a heavy sound, fall, Perf. 8é3ovma (§ 97. n. 4. § 112. 6), Aor. 
edovnnoa and éySournca from a%orm TAOYI-, which stands in the same 
relation to dovréw, as xruméw to rurro. 


dpapeiv, Se8popua, see TpExw. || APA-, see &c8pdoxo. 

dpaw do, act, regular F. dpdow (a), etc. hence Perf. dé5paxa, like 
Perf. of SSpderneo. Pass. sometimes with and sometimes with- 
out o; 0. g. dédpapa, dédpacpa, Spacbeis, § 112. 20. 


dvvayat can, am able, § 112.15; Pres. and Impf. like icvapas ; 
2 pers. Pres. dvvacaz, poet. and later duvy, p. 184. marg. For 
the Subj. and Opt. see $ 107. m. 32; and for the augment, 
$83. n. 5.—Fut. duvjcopas, Aor. BouvOny (also eSuvdabnv), Perf 
debuvnuat. Verb. Adj. duvards possible. 
In Homer this verb is commonly Depon. Mid. and has 8uvjcaro instead 
of edu 6n, § 113. n. 5. 
due. This verb divides its forms between the immediate signifi- 
cation go in, enter, and the causative enwrap, immerse, $113. 
2. The Pres. Act. dv has the latter, enwrap, immerse, and 
retains it in the Fut. and Aor. 1 Act. duce, édvca, Pass. édv- 
Onv, $95. n. 4, The MID. dvopas wrap myself up, dvcopat, 
educa, passed over into the intransitive (immediate) signi- 
fication, go tn, sink, go down, etc. which however again takes 
a transitive relation, e. g. to put on sc. clothes; comp. $ 138. 
4. The significations thus belonging to the immediate sense, 
connect now with this Middle form the Active forms of the 
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Perf. SéS0xa and Aor. 2 ($110. 6) uv, Subj. Sv (Il. p. 186. 
Plat. Cratyl. p. 413. b) Opt. dvnv,* Imp. 6661, dire, Inf. Savat, 
Part. dus, dica, duv, G. duvtos. To these is still to be added a 
new Active form in the Present, Svvw go in, § 112. 10; 
which, together with the Aor. éduv, is preferred to the form 
dvouat, édvodpuny, in certain connections and in compounds. 

Such is the general outline of the usage in this verb; the modifications 
arising from the different turns and shades of the signification, especially 
in the compounds, are left to the lexicon and to observation.—The Aor. 
Mid. edvaduny has in the epic poets the secondary forms édvaero, éduceo, 
Imperat. dvceo, for which see § 96. n. 9. Here belongs also the Part. 
dvedpuevos with Present signification, in Od. a. 24. Hesiod e. 382.—From 
= Herodotus forms also duyéovar, § 112.n.5; and late writers an Aor. 
1 édvuva. 


E. 


éapOn or é€adOn, a Homeric form, only II. v. 543. & 419; either from drro 
fit, adapt (comp. éayny, éddoov) ; or from émopat follow (see below) for 
eip6n, comm. éomero. See Lexil. II. 87, and Spitzner Exe, 24. 

éyeipw wake trans. has the regular Perf. 1 éyryepxa, Pass. éy7ryep- 
pat. The MID. takes the immediate sense awake intrans. and 
has by syncope in the Aor. nrypopnv (§ 110. 4); Inf. eyperOau 
for eypécba, see Ausf. Sprachl._—The Perf. 2 eyp7nyopa, 
whose anomalous reduplication was probably occasioned by the 
sound of 7ypouznv, belongs, like other Perfects 2 (§ 113. n. 3), 
to the intransitive signification ; ;ebut passes over into a new 
Present meaning, strictly I am awaked ; hence I am awake. 
Plupf. as Impf. eyprryépeu. , 

Forms of the Present, which have arisen out of é¢yprryopa with like sig- 
nification, are ey aa in Homer, eyprryopew in the later prose, and 
ypryopew in the New Testament, ete.—From éypyydpare arises the Ho- 
meric form é¢ypyyopbe Il. n. 371, o 299 (§ 110. n. 5); and hence a cor- 
responding Intin. éeyprryépOat Il. x. 67, where Wolf accents it éyprryopAas 


after the scholiast; and by a new anomaly a 3 Plur. eypirycpOacr Il. x. 
419. But see Lobeck in Ausf. Sprachl. Il. p. 25. 


€du, see €obiw. | Edo0vpar, see eCopas. 


ELouat, kabéLopar, sit, Impf. oe as Aorist éxafefounv. Fut. «a- 
Gedovpat, § 95. n. 16. 


The form éxa@e(uny as Aorist occurs e.g. in Plat. Meno, 26. p. 89 extr. 
Xen. Anab. 5. 8.14. The Pres. xa0e(opat is thereby rendered suspicious, 
at least in the earlier Attics ; yet in later writers it is found ; also once in 
Hom. €(ea: Od. x. 378, and often in the other moods: €{eo, lew. €Cec Oat, 
etc. also xabefovrat Lys. ce. Agor. 37. Comp. below ifw, and also § 108. 
II, efoa and hac; which forms properly all belong to one root.—Later 
writers used instead of exaGe{ounv also the Passive form exabec Onv. 


€0ékm and Sédw, will, § 112.6; F. eGerjow, Serjoo, etc. Pf. 76é- 
Anka. ) 








* Comp. § 107. m. 33. Hence éxdipew for exdénuer, like Seiuew for Selnuer, LI. 
w. 99; see Lexil. I. 17. 10. 
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€0m. From this verb only the Perf. ew6a am accustomed (§ 97. 
n. 2) is usual; Ion. éw6a. _ 2 
Of the Present there remains only the Homeric Part. €@wv wont, accus- 
tomed.—For ébOee see § 112. n. 5. 
ei8w see, an old verb, from which in this signification only eiSov, ldeiv, ide- 
oOa, etc. have remained in use as Aorist forms of the verb dpaw, which 
see. In the epic language, however, there is found from eid, (which as 
Pres. Indic. occurs only in the later poets,) in the same signification, the 
Passive-Middle formation et8opat, etodunv, (eetoapny, cetodpuevos,) for be 
seen and appear, vidert.—See also on the signification of this verb § 113. 
n. 10; and for those forms which have the signification to know, oi8a, 
yoew, eicouat, etc. seo § 109. III. | 
etxw. In this verb the Perfect éocxa is employed as Present, am 
like, seem, Part. éotxws, also etxas, especially in Att. prose in 
the Neut. eixds, e. g. eixds eats, it ts likely, probable ; see p. 
199 sq. marg. Ion. olxa, oixes, olds, Plupf. épxetw (§ 84. n. 9), 
Fut. elf@. The verb elxw yield, give way, is entirely regular. 
In the same manner as eixds, are found also in Attic writers a few 
times, for the sake of the metre, eixa and eixevas. Comp. eldas, eld€évat, 
under oda, § 109. III.. 
The Pres. eixw nowhere occurs; and the Impf. elxe (for égxet) only I], 


@. 520. For the epic forms €ixroy, édixrny, and iixro, €ixro, also Att. éot- 
yenv and eiface (for éoixacc), see the marg. note above cited, p. 199 sq. 


cium wrap up, enwrap, F, eikicw; Pass. Perf. etAvpat, 3. pers. eiAvaras (%), 
Part. elAupevos. Mid. eiAvopas wind myself, crawl, Soph._—Also eva, 
whence éAvaOjnva to crouch Hom. On all these forms see Lexil. II. p. 163. 


ciiw roll up, press together, more comm. ¢lAéw or eiAéw, F. now etc. Aor. 1 
Inf. koa, €€A\oat, Part. fhoas. Perf. Pass. feApas, Aor. Pass. edAny, Inf. 
GAjvae Or dAnpevat, Part. ddeis, (all which forms fluctuate in the editions 
between the rough and smooth breathings) ; comp. €ordAny, oradjva, from 
orehkdw. From the same root (EAQ or EAAQ) with the simple meaning 
press, impel, thrust, comes also éA.avyw (see in its place) ; and hence in the 
special signification, beat, lash, occurs likewise the Aor. €Agac in Homer, 
8. g. Od. e. 132.—Here belongs also (by § 112. 8) the Pluperf. édAnro was 
pressed, Apollon. 3. 471.—See on all these forms, Lexil. IT. 88, and 76. 7. 


€iuapras see MEIPOMAI. ll edd amd etus see § 108. IV. V. 
eireiv to say, $112.18, an Aor. 2. Indic. elrrov (epic éevrov), 
Imperat. eiré (compound mpéeure, see $103. m. 4). This Aor. 
is more usual than the Ion. Aor. 1 eZara (§ 96. n. 1), Imper. 
eizrov, incorrectly eizrév, see Excurs. I ad Plat. Meno. The 
Attics however use both elzras and elzres equally ; and employ 
the forms cizrate, cirdtw, etc. by preference. | 
With this Aor. 2 are closely connected in usage, the Fut. 
ép® (Ion. épéw) from efpw, which Present is employed by the 
ts; and also from ‘PEM, the Perf. eipnxa (} 83. n. 3), 
erf. Pass. elpnuat, Aor. Pass. €p p70 nv and éppéPny, (not At- 
tio eipnOny, evpeOnr,) pnOfvat, pnOeis; Fut. 3 etpyoopar as com- 
mon Fut. Passive.*—Verb. Adj. pyTéos, pryros. 





* The Grammarians further increase the themes of this verb with €péw, on ac- 
count of efpnxa; but this word (épéw) is either a regular Fut. from efpw, or a Present 
m the sense to ask, interrogate ; see épécOa below in its place. But since PEQ unde- 
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As the Present of this verb the Greeks employed ¢npi, as 
mentioned above in § 109. 1.2; and in some phrases also ayo- 
pevewv (properly to speak before an assembly), e. g. Kaxws aryo- 
pevey Tid, Kaxas el7rov. In most compounds ayopevw is always 
employed ; e. g. amayopevw I forbid, ametrov I forbade; in 
some Aéyw, €. g. avTiAeyw, avTettrov. 

The poctic Imperat. €owere comes from a secondary form with o insert- 
ed. Comp. Adoxa, €icxw, picyo. 

Entirely anomalous is the poetic évém@ or évverw, Synonymous with 
elnciv; to which (jorov) éxomov may be referred as Aorist; since @ 
Pres. Indic. évioww does not occur,* and the Inf. has the circumflex, é- 
omeiy Od. y. 93. Fut. énomnow or evivyo.t 

elpyw shut out, exclude, F. eipEw, etc.—But eipyvuss with the 
rough breathing, shut in, include, F. etpfw, etc. $ 112. 15. 

The old and epic language has for both significations €pyw or éépyw 
(€epyov, e€pyvy, €epypevos). Hence 3 Plur. Perf. eépxara, and without aug- 
ment épyara, are shut sn, Hom. 

etpw, sce eimety and epéoOa.—In the signification join, connect, knit, it is @ 
separate verb; Aor. 1 eipa (Hdot. 3. 87 é£elpas exserens), Pr. €eppat (On 
account of the Digamina, see § 84. n. 6), Part. ceppevos Hom. éppevos He- 
rod. 4, 190. 


eiwOa, see €Ow. 4 : 

éxatvw drive, § 112. 10, F. é\dcw (short a), etc. Pf. €Andaxa. 
Pass. Pf. €AnAapat, Aor. 7AGOnv, Verbal Adj. €Aaros; in later 
writers €AnAacpat, nracOny, édacTos. The theme €Adea is rare 
‘in the Present; on the other hand éAa, éAds, €da, etc. Inf. €dav, 
constitute in prose the Attic Future, § 95. n. 12. 

Sce also efAw, €Acat; and for €AnAadaro see § 103. m. 24. marg. note. 

—For eAnAduevos (proparoxyt. e. g. Arat. 176) sce $ 111. n. 2. 

EAEYO-, EAO-, see épyopat. 

éAxw draw, takes the augm. ec (§ 84. 2). Fut. €Afw and &Axvow § 112. 7, Aor. 
etAéa and eiAxvoa. Pass. only efAxvopa, eiAxvo6nv.— MID. 

€Amw cause to hope, EAropat hope, (epic é€Avopuat), Perf. €éoAra the same with 
€Arropat, Plupf. as Impf. é@Arew, § 84. n. 6, 9. 

EA-, see eiAw. ‘EA-, see alpew. || Ava, see eiAva. 

ENEPK-, ENEIK-, etc. see dépa. H everw, see eimeiv. 

evnvoba, an old Perfect, which presupposes a theme ENE@Q, ENOQ; erevn- 
vobe, xarevnvoGe, ts, stts, lies on any thing, Homer, See $97. n. 2, and 
comp. ayvnvoda above. 





niably belongs among the themes of this verb, on account of é25hOny, bia; so also 
elpnxa is most naturally referred to the same theme, after the analogy of efAnga, 
e{uapra, § 83. n. 3. 

* Tl. A. 839 and Od. 4. 37 éviawe is Subj. Aor. 

t The o in évicrw is here dropped in the Fut. precisely as in 88doxne and dAv- 
oxe. This Future consequently atiords no proof that évisrrw, to which as to form 
it certainly could belong, ought also to be referred hither. On the contrary, since 
the Pres. évirrew, and also the kindred forms }ylwarey and éeviccw in Homer, never 
by themselves signify to say, but very often when standing alone signify to chide, 
upbraid, they must therefore all be separated from the radical verb eiweiy, and ex- 
hibited separately below: see évirrw. Still, a Present form évirre from évéwo is 
used by Pindar at least, Pyth. 4. 358, where évixrey stands for ¢véwev.—For a mi- 
nuter investigation of both verbs, see Lexil. I. 63. p. 279 sq. 
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évdeiv, HvOov, see Epyopat. 

évintw chide, upbraid, (see the last marg. note,) has in Homer a two-fold 
Aorist form; either evéxerrov, more correctly évéviroy (see Lexil. I. 63. p. 
282, and comp. $ 85. n. 3); or, by § 85. n. 4, with the reduplication at the 
end, 3 pers. nvimarev. 

évioTw, evverw, see elreiy. | evvwps, see § 108. IIT. 

€dAnro, 8€€ Ef Ao, | éravupeiy, éravpicxopat, etc. see AYP-. 


eriatapar understand, $112.15; 2 pers. érlotaca, poet. éricta 
or ériaty (see the note on p. 184, and on Soph. Philoct. 798), 
Impf. nructapnv, Subj. and Opt. see $107. m. 32.—Fut. é- 
ornoopat, Aor. érurtnOny § 113. n. 5. Verbal Adj. émruorntés. 


érw am about something, occupied with, § 112.17. This old 
verb, of which some compounds (espec. dcémw) remain also in prose, has 
the augment ec (dceirov), and an Aor. éomoy,* omeiv, omav, as éméoroy, 
émonew, peraoreoy, all mainly poetic—To avoid any contusion of forms, 
compare also éorere and ¢verw under eimety. 


Errouat follow, etrrounv, Fut. &ouat. This very usual Middle 
has an Aorist which corresponds to that of the Active érw, ex- 
cept that in the Indic. it has the rough breathing: éovropny, 
omécOa, otrod (améo, ometo Hom.) which last forms occur 
chiefly in composition, ério7rov, etc. 
The earlier poets have likewise the € in the other moods of the Aorist ; 
éorwpas, €oréecbat, éomdépevos; see the marg. note. But the (later) Pres- 


_ ent €omera Od. 8. 826, is a false reading for €épyera:.—For éagén see above 
in its place. 


épaw love, poetic papa (like évrictapaz), takes its tenses solely 
from the Passive form; Aor. npaoOny (poet. npaodpnv), F. épacOjcopat. 
A real Passive is the Pres. épapat, epacda, epopevos.—Another regular 
form ¢pdw is found only in composition, efepacat pour out, xarepacas, etc. 
EPI and épdm, see pe(o.—A form épyw see also in eipyw. 


€épeixw has the signification tear, burst, break an pieces, as transitive ; but in 
the epic Aor. 2 fpixoy, as intransitive. $113. 2. 


€peirrw cast down, has this causative sense ($113. 2) in the Fut. €peiyo, and 

Aor. 1 qpenpa, ete.—Plupf. Pass. épépsrro epic, instead of épnperro, § 85. 

* The explanation of this form is not without difficulty. According to some, 
Loxoy and ~cxov (from %xw) have arisen from syncope (like &rAe, érréuny, wrécOas, 
4110. 4), the rough breathing of érw and fxm (KF. é&w) at the same time passin 
over into a; thus: &cexov, sync. t-cxov, cxeiv, etc. In that case the retaining of 
the asper in éowduny is anomaly. But just this form compels us to adopt another 
mode of explanation; since one cannot well see, why éowduny should still have the 
asper, after this has passed over into g, and when also epic writers can retain the e 
in the other moods. It is therefore better to assume, that the Aorist-form of the 
two roots ‘EX and ‘EIN, by inserting the sibilant ¢, became foyxov, towov, dowduny. 
The first of these changed the rough for the smooth breathing, because of the fol- 
lowing aspirate, Zoxov; in which form, and misled by the close analogy, usage 
came to regard the strictly radical ¢ as a mere augment, and formed the moods ac- 
cordingly, cx@, cxeiv, etc. The same analogy was now followed, without the like 
reason and merely from the close resemblance of the whole form, by the Act. fowop, 
and its moods oweiv, ody, etc. but not by éowduny. This latter retained the asper ; 
and therefore the e being thus emphatically marked as radical, was not dropped in 
the moods, at least by epic writers; until at last they too followed the analogy of 
the Active-form. Hence, it is just Zowoy, and the shorter modal forms in the Mid. 
oxov, owéoGa, that constitute the true anomaly. 
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n. 1.—The Aor. 2 and Perf. 2, qpurov, épnpina, have the immediate sense, 
to fall down.—Epic Middle dunpenpauny, ipa upeons, hurried off. 


épéc Baz ask, interrogate, Inf. from an Aor. npouny, Subj. Epwpas, 
Imperat. €pod. Fut. épnoopar, § 112. 6, 19. 


The Ionic prose has also a Present ef{popac; but employs the Impf. 
eipduny, With eiper Oat (so accented) and the other moods, in the Aorist 
SCNSC ; Fut. efpncovat.—The epic writers have also synonymous with 
etpopae the form épecOa (and, with e inserted, épéeaOat, epeovro) as Pres- 
ent; as likewise epew (lengthened é€peeivw) both in the Act. and Middle; 
which last must be carefully distinguished from the Fut. épéw under ei- 
wey. Subj. €petopey epic for €pewpyev.—In prose the parts still wanting 
are BuppHeS from €peraw. 

épéw, see eimeiy and épec bat. 


épifw quarrel, regular; Perf. Pass. épyptopa:, with emphatic Picea sigmifi- 
cation.—A nother form is éptdaiyw, With which is to be connected (§ 112. 
11) the form épidyoacéae 11. w. 792, with long ¢ on account of the metre. 


éppw go forth, erro, éppnow, Appyoa. § 112. 6. 


In @ causative scnse is usually derived from this -verb the Homeric 
andepoe, atroepoece, forced, hurried away. Sce Lexilog. II. 92. 
épuyyave belch, eruct, § 112.11; Fut. épevEouas from the non- 
Attic Pres, épevyoyat, Aor. Hpuyov, épvyetv, later Aor. npevEayny. 
€pvOaiva blush, Fut. épvdjow, etc. § 112. 11. Homer has also the theme 
épev Bu, €pevow, etc. 
pure, long »; detain, tmpede, Aor. npixaxoy, Inf. épuxaxéew, see § 85. n. 4. 
épvw or elpva, draw, has the v short in flexion. Fut. also épvw, Mid. épvo- 
pas Il. A. 454; see § 95. n. 12. Hesiod, however, has (e. 816) the Inf. 
elpupevat (short v), after the formation in pe.—lIn the shi writers the 
MID. épvoua passes over into the signification rescue, deliver ; in which 
some critics, where the syllable must be long, still write the v with one 
o (eipvoaro), as being originally long; while on the contrary in the sig- 
nification draw, they write it with double o (€pvacaro), as being origin- 
ally short. But since it is also found short in the former meaning (e. g. 
Il. 8. 186. y. 351), and the significations often run into one another, the 
lengthening of the v is in all cases more correctly marked by o¢.—On 
the other hand, the secondary form pueoOa, which signifies only to rescue, 
has among the Attics long v, éppvcaro; but in epic writers this also is 
short (piaduny Il. 0, 29), and should consequently be written, where the 
syllable is long, with oa, épptacaro, puacaro; which, however, is com- 
monly neglected.—Finally, there is also a secondary syncopated form 
(§ 110. 5) Zpve bat, eipuo Bas, and pia Gat, usually with long v, €ptro (once 
€pvro Hes. 3. 304), eipvro, eipvaras, pvaro, ete. This sy neopated form be- 
longs almost exclusively to the meaning rescue, guard, except Od. x. 90 
etpvro drew; and must not be confounded with the Perf. and Plupf. Pass. 
of the theme €pvw, viz. eiptuat, have been drawn,—See further Lexilog. I. 
18, with the additions in Vol. II. 


Epyouas go, § 112.18, from EAETON, Fut. edevoopar, Aor. 7rv- 
Gov, comm. 4rGov (§ 110. 4), Subj. €XOw, Inf. erOewv, Imperat. 
Ende, etc. see § ee m. 4. Perf. éA7jAv@a. Verbal Adj. €A«v- 


OTEOD. 

The Perf. in epic writers has the form eiAnAovéa; for the augment see 
§84.n.1. Also 1 Plur. with syncope chp \ouluev, $110. 9. 

For the Doric nvov, évOetv, see § 16. n. 1. d. 

Further, it has already been shewn in § 108. V, that instead of the 
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other moods of the Present ép,oua, which very rarely occur, those of efus 
are far more usual, especially in the compounds ; sO that in ordinary 
usage this verb is made up thus: Pres. Epxopat, Subj. tw, Opt. torus, 
Imp. th, Inf. iéva, Part. iov; Impf. new or 7a, Perf. €AnAvGa, Plupf. 
éAndAvOecy, Aor. FAOov, Inf. eX Oetv, Fut. eds. 


éoOnpevos Ionic, noOnpeévos Attic; a defective Part. Perf. clothed, dressed. 


‘ €cOiw eat, § 112. 18, from io (Hom.) Fut. édozae (§ 95. n. 18). 
Perf. eb 7Soxce, Perf. Pass. éd7jdecpat. Aor. Pass. ndecOnv, Inf. 
edeoO7jvat.—Aor. Act. épayov from PAIN, Subj. dayw, Inf. 
gayetv.— Verbal Adj. édearos. 


Part of the forms from ¢Sw come from the old formation with Fut. ¢3¢- 
aw, etc. (§ 112. 6); where the « was changed in the Perf. Act. into the 
alternate o (comp. § 97. n. 1, 2), which in Homer is retained in the Pas- 
sive, edndopat, e8ndSoratz, Homer has also Perf. éd78a, and Inf. Pres. édpe- 
vat (§ 110. 5) for dew, éS€uevac.—The poets have also a shorter form in 
the Present, €c6w. 


€omere, Eorrov, €Eomdpuny, sce elveiy and éra. || efade see dydavw. 
eDdw, xabevéa, sleep, § 112. 6, Fut. evdjco, xabevdjow. Augin. 
xabnbdor, xafevdorv, and écdOevsov. 


cipicxe find, $112. 14, from “ETPA, Aor. edpor, Subj. edpay, 
Imp. evpé, Inf. evpely 5 Fut. evpnow, Perf. eipnxa, Pass. Pf. eve 
pnuat; Aor. Pass. etspéOnv (§95. n. 4). Verbal Adj. evperos.— 
Augm. $ 84, 5.—MID. 
Writers not Attic form the Aor. Mid. as Aor. .1 etpdyny, snateud of ev- 
péuny, § 96. n. 1. marg. 
exw hate, only in the Pres. and poetic. Hence a MID. (éy0a- 
vopar) amex avonat am hated, $112.11; F. ameyOnoouas, Aor. 
7 Gouny, amnyGounr, Inf. with anom. accent arréxGec Gan ;* Pf. 
amnyOnpat am hated. 


éxyw have, § 112. 17, Impf. elyov, Fut. &w with the asper $ 18. 
n. 4.—Aor. Eayxov (see above in &rw and marg.) Subj. cya 
oyjs etc. in compounds taparye TAPATXNS ; Opt. oxolny 
($ 103. m. 13) but in comp. 3 Sing. Trapacyot Plat. Imp. oXES 
oxéro, ($110. n. 2,) but in comp. Tapacyxes and Tapacye ; : 
Inf. cxeiv, Part. cxov. MID. Aor. eoXopny, Inf. oyécOas, 
Imp. axo%, oxécOw, in compounds trapacyou.—Hence a new 
Fut. exnow, Perf. éoynea, Pass. Pf. éoynuas, Aor. 1 coyeOqy.— 
Verbal Adj. éxros and o-yeros. 

From the ‘Aor. oxeiv there has come also another secondary form of the 
Pres. icyw, which is preferred in certain special significations, (as to hold, 


check,) where also the Fut. cynow properly belongs with it.f-—An old 

Perf. from éyw is SxwKa ; Il. 8. 218 cuvoywxdre.t 

* A Pres. dwéy@oua: is nowhere found; see Ausf. Sprachl. 

t The Zin the Pres. foxw stands in the place of a reduplication like that in uluyw, 
aiwrw, precisely like the in fornu:, except that in foxw the rough breathing went 
over into the smooth on account of the x. 

t This is sometimes derived from OXON, and ofywxa (see ofyoua:) from OLXON. 
But the true derivation appears from a comparison of the subst. dxwxf. The sim- 
ah Perf. from éxw is dxa, and with augment Xa; so also from OIXN—¢xa. 

Vith the Attic reduplication both would become in the usual manner S3kwxa, ofka- 
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Homer often uses a lengthened Aorist-form écyeOov (Inf. cyeOéew) in 
the emphat. signif. to hold fast. But it is hardly advisable to assume a 
Pres. oxéOw; see Ausf. Sprachl. § 112. n. 15. 


The following anomalous compounds of €yw are still to be noted: 

avéyw. When the Mid. avéyeo@az has the signification en- 
dure, it takes the double augment in the Impf. and Aor. nvet- 
NounD; mverxouny, § 86. n. 4. 

aprexe envelope, wrap around, Impf. apmeixov, Fut. ape. 
Ew, Aor. HuTioyov, aur xev. *—MID. aprrexopas or a [LT be 
axXVvoD pat, wear, have on, F. audéFopat Aor. TyeTuryxopny. * 

umirxvoipar promise, lon. (Hom. Herod.) ¢ Umicxopat, § 112. 
10. Fut. irocyncopa. Aor. trecyounv. Imperat. virocxov. 
Perf. uréoynpuat, Inf. vrecxyjoGat. 


&pw boil, $112. 6, F. epnce etc. (Hdot. 1. 48 has Impf. fee, ib. 
n. 5.) Verb. Adj. Eyrnréos, Erntos or épOos. 
é@pev, see in dw satisfy. 


Z. 
Yaw live has 6a, Ss, &, eto. (§ 105. n. 5.) Impf. efor, efns, ete. 
Inf. hv or Gi ($1085. 4), Fapera, tj. The rest is made from 


LOG). 


We find also (after the formation in ps) a 1 pers. Impf. €(nv, and Im- 
perat. (j6, to which however the preceding forms were preferred. The 
tenses (now or (noopat, €(noa, €(nxa, occur in the carlier writers either 
not at all, or very rarely. —The Ionics prolonged (@ into (ow by doubling 
the sound (§ 105. n. 10); and hence arose a new Ionic formation: fou, 
(mes, (were, (wow. § 105. n. 10. marg. 


Cevyvupt yoke, unite, § 112. 15, Fut. vebeeo etc. Aor. 2 Pass. é&v- 
yn. 

Covvupe gird, $112. 15, Fut. Goow etc. Perf. Pass. étwo pat more 
‘certain. in earlier writers than Ee (Thuc. 1. ®) Aor. €&w- 
OE eee | 


H. 


npdaoxew come to pao pubescere, § 112. 14; Aor. 78yoa 
came to manhood, from Pres. n8daw am in the prime of life. 


iryéopat lead on, suppose. The Perf. iynua has sometimes the Present sig- 
nhification, to regard, hold as, e. g. in Herodotus. Pind. dynpas lead on. 


fipat, see § 108. 2. ll nut, Av, see dyut § 109.1. 4. 


npow bend down, sink. Hence is best derived the Homeric é vrepynpuxe (TI. 
x. 491); i.e. we can assume that when a verb began with a long vowel, 


xa; (for the ¢ from ofyoua: would naturally stand only once, as in delSerro :) but 
since of two aspirates, the second can likewise be changed instead of the first (§ 18. 
n. 1), there arose also the forms 8y@xa, ofywxa; and these were afterwards retained 
for the sake of eS —Also the Homeric éxraxaro were shut to (Il. pw. 340, 
comp. dxevs) may be explained, by transition from dxa, dyua, as 3 Plur. Plupf. 
Pass. of éréxa. 

* The « belongs therefore in the Aor. to the preposition, 4ux1-cxor, inasmuch as 
the Aor. takes the augment at the beginning, § 86. n. 2. On the other hand, duw- — 
toxvovpar like iw-cxvovpa from Yoxw; but Aor. hum-oxduny. 

t So at least late writers, Part. (aodels ; see Lobeck ad Aj. p. 324, 316. 
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the reduplication shortened it; consequently ¢unpvca instead of qunpuea. 
The metre required the first p ‘to be doubled; but instead of this, p» was 
adopted, as is also the case in other words ; 8. g. amrdAappos from ‘waddun, 
vovupyos for veoyupos. 

irrdopat, noodopat, am vanquished, only Passive.—The Ionics have a form 
in dw, 6. g. €rcovpat, Aor. dromOny. § 113. n. 5. 


8. 

OAN-, 860 IvqoKe. 

Seoaai regard with wonder, behold. From this earliest main dirsine some 
forms of which are preserved in Homer and in Doric writers (Jace, In- 
gaoba, Dor. Jdcarda, Imp. Jaca, Jacdpevosr Theocr.) arose two other 
themes: a Jaéopas Doric, Ionic ; 2) The common 3edopas, Fut. 
Jedcopas, noopas. In He: rodotus is found also the form ¢@n7ro 
( 105. n. 16. marg.) ahoaeh: commonly with the various reading €@neiro. 

erbal Adj. Sanrds, Innrés, Seards. As to the signification, Homer (to 
whom the form 3eacGa: was unknown) has only the idea admire ; ; but la- 
ter writers use all the forms in the simpler sense behold.—This vey must 
not be confounded with GAQ suckle ; see below. 


Sarre bury, Aor. 2 Pass. érddny ($18. 2), yet Aor. 1 ebddOny 
Hdot. Perf. Pass. ré0appas, refadOat, whence 3 Plur. in Hdot. 
teOdgparas; others rerdparas. 


OA®-, Perf. as Pres. réOyra am astonished, where the second aspirate is 
changed ; on the contrary in the Aor. trator, the first; § 18. 2. 
@AQ, an epic defective, from which occurs Aor. 1 Act. Saoat to suckle, and 


the Mid. So Oa: to milk ($105. n. 5, 16 marg.) JnoacGas to suck —For 94- 
opat behold, see in its place. 


ae see Séopas. 7 Séro, see eJeAw. 
Spon warm myself, a defective, from which in prose only the 
res, and Impf. occur. Homer has further Fut. Jépvopua: (§ 101. n.3), and 


Subj. Aor. Pass. (€6¢pnv) Sepéo.—To the same root belong the defective 
forms: éppere trans. and Ci intrans. in Homer. 


Jéecoarba to implore, $€acavro etc. a defective Aorist. Verb. Adj. Seords, 
rodvGecros much desired. 

Yéw run, F. Yevoopar or Sevootdpas (§ 95. n. 9,17). The other 
tenses do not occur; see Tpéyo. . 

Snéopat, see Idopa. || SjaOat, see OAQ. | OHII-, see @AS-. 

Yvyyavw touch, § 112. 11, from OITI, F. SiEopas, Aor. E0vyor. 


The forms which occur, as Siyew, Jiyor, are probably all to be accented 
as Aorists. 


Svnone die, § 112. 14. $110. 11, from O ANN, Aor. Bavov, aré- 
Gavov, Fut. Savoipas, drrobavob nas, Perf. TéOynxa. From this 
Perfect the follo syncopated forms are in common use 
(¢ 110. 10), Plur. + Dvaver, -ate, TeOvaow, 3 Pl. Plupf. éré@va- 
cay; Subj. not found ; t. reOvalnv, Imp. réOvabht, dro, Inf. 
reOvdva, Part, reOveds (rePvenoa tebvens § 110. n. 6. c) G. @ros. 
—From 7éOynxa arises a ae) Attic form of the Fut. re6v7- 
Ew or reOynFouar, $111. n. 3 erbal Adj. Svnros mortal. 


In prose we find in most of the tenses the compound droévjonw chiefly 
in use ; while, on the other hand, the Perfect with all the forms derived 
from it, is hardly found in composition. The regular Part. Perf. reOynxds. 
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via, ds, is more used than the syncopated form; since of this latter only 
_ the masc. reOveds occurs in prose.—The Inf. Perf. reOvdvas is found some- 
times for Javety to die, Plato Crit. init. 
For the Inf. re@vavas see § 110. n. 6. marg. The Part. Perf. Ionic is 
reOvnas, G. dros, § 97. n. 7; and in Homer also reOvews, G. @ros. 


Jopety, see IJpoons, l| S3pdoow, see rupdoow. 
@PES-, see rpedo. | OPEX-, see rpéxo. 


Spinto break, Aor. 2 Pass. érpudny, § 18. 1. 


Spwokw spring, leap, $110. 11. § 112. 14, forms from @OPN 
the Aor. é@opov, Fut. Sopodpuaz Ion. Yopéouan 


OYS-, see rupe. || Svo, see § 18. n. 2. § 95. n. ke 


I. 


Bode set, place, has in Homer (and also in the later writers, of xowoi) Aor. 
1 Pass. idpuvOny, as if from‘ IAPYNQ. With this compare 4 112. 10; also 
aunvovOn under mvew and i@vyrara § 115. n. 6. 


ito, xabilw, seat, seat myself ; Mid. seat myself ; Fut. Att. cab, 
Mid. xabiticopat $112. 6. Aor. éxdOuca, Perf. nexdOina. 


A secondary form is i¢ayw in both significations, §112. 11.—The affinity 
of the three verbs xadifw, cadeCopat, and xa@npat, is manifest. We may 
here bring together for the current prose all the forms connected with the 
ideas to set and to sit, in the following manner: cafi¢w comm. I set, 

seat, F. xa6ia, Aor. éxabioa; xadiCopas I set or seat myself, F. xabt(n- 
gopat and xabedovpas, Aor. exabefounv; xadOnpas, I sit, Impf. exaOnuny I 
sat.—A later Aor, is éxaOéoGnv I set myself. 


ixveopat come, § 112. 10, oftener deevesnals Fut. owas, Aor. ixo- 
pny (Imper. p. 160, marg.) Pf. kypas, adiypyar Inf. apix as, 

The Pres. ixvotpas occurs in its simple form in epic writers only in the 
special signification to travel ; in the tragic writers a very common imean- 
ing 1s to supplicate ; ; in both which uses it takes an accusative. In the 
signif. to come, epic writers have i ixo (whence Aor. ifoy § 96.n.9), while 
tragic writers. espec. have ixdvw, § 112. 11, and n. 6.. Further, both in 
form and signification there belongs here axe come, am come, am here ; 
which in its current forms has in part supplanted those of adexveta Oat. 
We may here arrange all the forms in the most common usage connected 
with the idea to come, in the following manner: Pres. a@ixvoupas (poet. 
ixw, ixavw), Perf. feo, Plupf. Axor, Aor. adixdpny, Fut. Fé. 

It is further to be noted, that the Pres. ixw has« long; and hence, in the 
epic language, all the forms belonging to this Active, (and these are solely 
Pres. and Impf. ) occur also only as long. But the form ixduny is Aor. 2, 
and has therefore as to its root a short 4, which in the Indic. only is made 
long by the augment; while in epic writers, who can neglect the aug- 
ment, it is therefore sometimes long and sometimes short; but in the 
other moods (ixeo Oat, ixoipny, etc.) it is always short. The derived form 
ixayvw, on the other hand, has in the Pres. short «—The Part. ixpevos 
(Aor. syne. $110. 8) is a doubtful reading in Soph. Phil. 495; others 
iypevors.—F or amixaras see § 103. m. 22. 


iAdoxopa. expiate, $112.14, Fut. tAdcouas (short a) from the 
less usual iAdpat § 112. 15, for which Homer has also dopa: Il. 8. 550. 
—The Active has the intransitive sense be propitious ; hence in the poets 
Emperat. iAn& and Aah, Subj. and Opt. Perf. (as Pres.) Anco, Anko. 


imrapat, 8 meropat, ll tons, see § 109. III. 4. —~ | loye, see éxo. 


‘\ 
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K. 


KAA-. 1) xéxacpat, xéxadpat, see xaivupat. 2) xexadeiv, Fut. noecw etc. see 
xndo and xalw. 

xabeCopat, xabevdw, xdOnpat, xabifw, see ECopat, evdw, fyat, tLe. 

kaivupat am distinguished, surpass all; here belongs the synonymous Perf. 
nexacpat, Dor. xexadpat ; with which comp. also paivw, padcoare, ¢ppadarat. 
(Perh. from xadvupas by § 112. 15. d.) 

kale burn trans. Att. Kaw (long a and without contraction), F. 
xavow etc. §95.n.9. In the Pass. the Attics have Perf. « jane 
pat, Aor. 1 éxav@nv; in Hom. and late writers is found also Aor. 
2 éxanv (short a). Verb. Adj. xavoréos, Kavores, xavros. Comp. 


The epic writers have also an Aor. 1 without o; éxna (} 96.n.1); and 
hence by shortening the 7 into e arises the Part. xéas, which occurs in 
Attic poets, sch. Agam. 858. Eurip. Rhes. 97. In the epic language 
this ¢ is again lengthened into et (comp. OTE, Beiw, etc. § 107. m. 43) in 
Imperat. xetov, Mid. xeiavro, etc. and in the Subj. xeiopey (for xnopev § 103. 
m. 39) which stands instead of the Fut. Il. y. 333; see § 139. m. 5.— 
The forms of the Present «nw, xeiw (Inf. xaraxetéper Il. n. 408) are of 
doubtful authority. 

xaréw call, secondary form KUKAIT KO, $112. 14, Fut. xadéow Att. 
KAN $95. n. 12; Aor. éxddeoa, Perf. ehennice: Aor. 1 Pass. 
exh Onv etc. § 110.11. Perf. Pass. KéxAnpar am called, Opt. 
KEKANUNY, KEKANO, etc. § 98. n. 9. Fut. 3 xexAnoopas shall be 
called.—MID. 


Kaper am weary, from KAM, § 112. 10, Aor. &xapov, Fut. xa- 
povpan. —Pf. KeKunKa (as if from KMAN, $110. 11), epic Part. 
Kexpnos Gen. oros and @ros, $97.n. 7. - 


xaranpoifea Oat, Ion. xararpoigecOa, a defective Fut. in the common phrase 
ov xarampoites, you shan’t get off free, followed by a participle. 


xavafas, BCG Gyvupe. ° fl xetpas, see § 109. II. 
xexagynas, & defect. Part. Perf. Act. from the root KA®- in Homer, gasping 
for breath, as one dying; $97. n. 7. 


ceXopuat call, command, § 112. 6, F. KeAnoopat etc.—Aor. exexAduny (iehero) 
$110. 4. b .—But eehto see in KXEo. 


kevrew prick, regular. But Homer Il. y. 237 has the Inf. Aor..1 xévoa 
§ 112. 6, from the theme KENTQ (whence xovrds pole). 

fepierwiis mix, OF Kupvaw, Klpynp, old and epic xepdw (§ 112. 16, 
16), Fut. xepdow, Aor. éxépaca with short a. In the remain- 
ing forms occurs the metathesis (} 110. n. 7) with long a, as 
Perf. xéxpaxa, Perf. Pass. Kéxpapat, Aor. 1 expdOny, Ion. KEKpn- 
pas etc. Still we find also xexépacpar, exepacOnv. 

Homer has in Aor. 1 also Kphoat Od. n. 164.—Further, the accent is to 
be noted in the Homeric Subj. xépwvras ii, 8. 260; which implies a form 
xépapas after the analogy of } 107. m. 32. Comp. Kpepdyyupt, Kpepapat. 
Subj. xpépwpat. 

xepdaivw gain, among the Attics regular (Aor. nepSiivat) ; ; in Ionic 
and many later writers xepdyjcopat, éxépdnca, ete. Perf. ae 
Snxa Demosth. and xexépdaxa p. 145. marg. 
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xevdw cover, hide, regular. Aor. in Hom. (éxevoa) émixevons, and (€xvGov) 
nude, xexvOwor. Perf. xéxevOa as Pres. Il. y.118. In tragic writers both 
Pres. and Perf. intrans. am hid. 

kéw, See xetuat and xaiw. 

xndw make anxious, § 112. 6, Fut. x8now; e8oua: and xéxnda am anxious; 
whence the Homeric Fut. rexadnoopa (fh. 3. 353) with short a for 9 (like 
rena, reOadvia), Imperat. Aor. Mid. «ndeca: for -noae Aschyl. 

xtyayo and xtydvopat, reach, attain, find, § 112. 11, Fut. xeynoouat, Aor. éxt- 
xnoduny.—Aor. 2 éxzyow.—F urther, it takes a secondary form of the Impf. 
and the dependent moods of the Pres. from KIXHMI, which in most cases 
leaves its 7 unchanged ; éxiynpev, éxtyntnv.—Subj. (xtxo) xxetw, Opt. x- 
xeinv, Inf. xexnvat, Part. xxeis, xexnpevos, etc. $112. 15.—For the quantity 
see § 113. n. 6. “ 

nixpnpt, 86 xpd. 

xiw go, occurs seldom in the Indic. Present ; but so much the oftener in the 
poets in the Impf. éxcoy and the dependent moods, e. g. cious, Part. xeoy, 
which has the accent on the last syllable without being Aorist, just as 
lov from eius; of which verb in general the above are to be considered 
as secondary forms (IQ, KIQ).—The epic perexiaGoy see in $ 118. 12. 


krdtw sound, cry, § 92. n. 3, F. crayEw eto. Pf. xéxXayya, the 
same with the Present, § 113. n. 13; hence Fut. cexAdyfw and xexAdy£o- 
pat.—The poets have, without the nasal sound, Aor. éxAayow Pf. xéxArrya. 
Part. xexArpyovres, § 111. 2.—But &Aaga see under xrcia, 


Kralw weep, Att. xAdw (long a and without contraction), F. «av- 
coma or KAavoovpma, Aor. éxAavoa § 95. n. 9, 17.—Less fre- 
quent is the Fut. «raijow or xXNanow.—The Pass. fluctuates 
between the formation with and without o: Perf. xéxXaupa 
(ZEschyl. Soph. only in late writers xéxAavopas), Aor. éxXav- 
‘oOnv.—Verb. Adj. xXavoréos, kNavoros, KNavTos.—MID. 

cAdw break, xrdow (short a), etc. The Passive takes o.—Part. Aor. 2 poetic 
wAas (drroxAds) § 110. 6. 

Krew shut, regular—Perf. Pass. xéxNecwar and xéxreropas, Aor. 
éxXeicOnv. Tonic secondary form xAniw (F. iow) Att. Ayo; hence also 
xéxAnpat, 3 Pl. in Hdot. 9. 50 xexAéarat, like the same person from xadéw: 
Aor. exAno@nv. From the Fut. xAniow comes the Doric xAdéw (properly 
rAgfo), éxAaga. , 

chew, kreiw, celebrate, nrd€opas am celebrated, éxd€o 2 pers. Impf. for éxA€eo 
§ 105. n. 7.—But xéxAnxa belongs to xcadéw; and xexAero to xeAopat. 


kdvw hear, a poetic verb, of which the Impf. éxAvoy has the signification of 
the Aorist, § 96. n.3. Imperat. cdrve, ervere, and Av, crAvTe (4 110. n. 
2), or with the reduplication (§ 83. n. 10) xéeAvds, xexAvre. Part. Pass. 
KAvpevos celebrated, § 110. 7. 


KMA-, see capo. | xvdw, see § 105. n. 5. 


xodovw dock, cut short, takes o in the Passive; yet xexoNoupas 
and éxoAov@nv are also found; Thuc. 7. 66. 


xopevvuus satisfy, satiate, $112.15, F. xopécw etc. Perf. Pass. 
KEKOPEC MAL. | 
Ion. xexdpnyat. Epic Part. xexopnos (§ 97. n. 7) with Pass. significa- 


tion —The form xopew, €ets, is Ionic Future. —This verb must not be con-. 
founded with xopéw, now, sweep. 


_«pafw, comm. Perf. 2 xéxpaya, ery, § 118. n. 13, Plur. xéxpaypev, 
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Kéexpayde, Imp. xéxpayOt, Inf. wexparyévat, eto. (5 a 9.) Fut. 
xexpdFouas, Aor. éxpayov. 
xpaive accomplish, admits in the epic language in all its | parts the resolution 


into the double sound ($ 105. n. ean 3 €xpalawey, xpnnvas (Aor.. 1), peal 
ayras. 


KPA-, 8€6 Kepayvupss. 
xpeppadvvupe, hang trans. (Att. secondary form pnp) § 112. 
15, 16; Fut. ae w (short a), Att. KpeLO, as, a, eto. (epic 
npepisee) Aor. eae Pass. xpepavyupas am hanged, and as 
Mid. hang myself; and for both significations Aor. peudoOny, 
Fat. xpeyacOncova. There is too a special intransitive form, 
cpépapas (like lorréspau) hang intrans. Subj. epéuepar, Opt. 
xpepaipny and kpepotuny. * Fut. Kpepro Opa I shall hang, hov- 
er; Aor. again éxpeudcOnv. 
This distribution of the forms and significations will in general be 
found to hold good in the Attic writers; but it must not be expected, 


that writers kept the analogy so constantly in view, as never to deviate 
from it.| Kpeyzdaw as Present is used only by the later writers. 


xTdopat gain, Depon. Mid.—Perf. as Pres. xéxrnpas possess, also 
éxrnyas § 83. n.1; Subj. and Opt. see in § 98. n. 9; and for 
Opt..  KEKTUNY see Ausf. Sprachl. § 98. n. 17. Hence Fut. 
xextnoopas shall possess. - But Aor. der Onp is always Passive ; 
seo $ 113. n. 6. 


xreive) Kill, slay, (Att. secondary form xrivvu,) Fut. ereves eto. 
$101. In good writers the Aor. 1 écrewa and Perf. 2 é«rova 
are more usual than Aor. 2 éxravoy and the non-Attic Perf. 1 
éxraxa and éxrayxa. Instead of the Passive the Active of 
SvyjoKm is in common use; e. g. aréBavey tm’ aitov. 
Homer has also a Future cravéw (see Ausf. Sprachl.) and the Mid. of 
this form as Passive, Il. € 481 xaraxraveec Oe. 
Besides these there occurs the poetical Aorist (§ 110. 6, 7) xray, as, a, 
3 Plur. xray for -acay, Subj. Kréw for aré (§ 107. m. 41), Inf. xrdpey, 
erdpevas, for xrdva, Part. eras, Pass. éxrdapny, xrdyevos, xrdcOas, all with 
short a, by §110. 6,7. Homer has also Aor. Pass. éxra@yy and éxravGny, 
101. m 6. 
Besides the above Perfects, there is still a form éxrévyxa (§ 113. 8), 
whose Attic character is doubtful. 
xripepos, Bee § 110. ¥, 
xrusew resound ; poet. Aor. 2 gxruroy $ 96. n. 5. § 119. 7. 
xvdivdeo roll, later xuAio, Fut. evAlow, Aor. écvdioa, Pass. Perf. secehiojiai; 
Aor. érvdlo ny. Mid. xvAiv8erGar Hom. also xcvAwideicOas from Att. evAw- 
8éo. For the various secondary forms, e. g. (aAivdw) efadioas to let roll 
sc. a horse, as also the derivatives, see Lexil. II. 


novo kiss, § 112.10, from KTN, Fut. cvow, Aor. éevea, with 
short v. The compound M poo kuvew prostrate myself, adore, is usually 
regular ; but in the poets also mpooxioca, etc.—Another verb cum see in 
its place. 3 





* Aristoph. Vesp. 298 x 3 alert see § 107. m. 34, and comp. yapvolugry. 
ft It is just the same in English with the forms hung and hanged. 
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xupew find, hit upon, ia regular; but has also a secondary form xvpe (long 

‘ y) §.112. 6, Depon: xtpopat, Impf. éxipor, F. xipow, Aor. éxvpoa, § 101. 

xv or Kvéw am pregnant, xuicxw or -ouat conceive, § 112. 6, 
14, is regular like xevéw. But the poets have also an Aor. 1 Act. éxica 

 smpregnate, fructify, ©. g. dpS8pos éxvce yaiay Aschyl. also Aor. 1 Mid. 
exvodpny® concezved.—Comp. also xuvéw. 


Ay. = 
dvw obtain, receive, by lot or fate, § 112.11, from AHXN, 
. Anfopas, Aor. édayor, Pf. etrrya (§ 83. n. 3), or AeAoyya as 
if from AETXN. 


The Ionics made in the Fut. Adfopac § 27. n. 6.—The Homeric Aorist 
AeAaxeiv has the causative sense, to impart, cause to share. 


AAK-, see Adoxa. 


Naw Bdvw take, $112.11, from AHBOA, F. Asppouaz, Aor. EraBor, 
Imp. d4Be and rAaBé $103. m. 4; Pf. eirnda $83. n. 3; Pass. 
Pf. eiAnupas (poet. MAnppar), Aor. EAnpOnv.—MID. 

' The Ionics formed AeAdB8nxa (§ 111. 3), and (from AAMBQ) Adpyopuas. 
_apPOny, AOQAappat, Aapsrrreos. 

AavOdvw, less often 70a, am hid, concealed, § 112.11, F. Anow, 
Aor. éxaGov, Perf. 2 éAnPa.—Mid. NavPdvopar, less often 2.700- 
pat, forget, F. \jcopat, Aor. €Aaboyunr, Pf. AAnopaL. 

Homer has in the Aorist AcAabety, AeAabéoba ; the former however 
only as a regular causative of the Middle, make forget ; in which sense 
Homer has also the Pres. Anédvw, and also Aor. 1 emeAnoev Od. v. 85.— 
In the Perf. Pass. the Ionics have short a, as AéXacpaz, § 27. n. 6. 


In the signif. to forget we find further éAnodpny in late poets, A\aaGy- 
pev (AnoOjva) Theocr. émAedaéa Pindar. 


Adoxo make a noise, rattle, talk, (Ion. Anxéw Dor. Aaxéw) § 112. n. 8, from 
AAKQ, Aor. 2. €Adxoy, and as Mid. AeAaxdunv (Hymn. Mere. 145), whence, 
according to § 111. 3, Fut. Aac«nooua, Aor. 1. €Aaxnoa.f—Pert. as Pres. 
AeAaxa Ion. AeAnxa (§ 113. n. 13); epic shortened form AcAdxvia, § 97. n. 3. 


Ade, see A. l| AETX-, see Aayyava. 


héyo in the signification to say has no Perf. Active; in the Perf. 
Passive, AéAeypas, €AeyOnv. In the signification to collect, in 
which especially several compounds occur, it has Perf. Act. ét- 
Aoya (cuvelrocya), and in the Perf. Pass. most commonly etA«- 
ypat (§ 83. n. 3), Aor. dAéyny (e. g. xaTedéynoav § 100. n. 5); 
together with a MID.—Moreover d:adeyopuar converse with, has 
also Pf. SvefAeyas, but in the Aor. d&sereyOnv, Fut. dvarefouat, 


less often d:areyOjoopas. 

Homer has also the syncop. Aor. éA€eypny joined myself, Od. «. 385; and 
Aexro counted, Od. 8. 451; see § 110. 8. | 

Different from this is the old poetic Aéefae to lay down, let lie down, 
reac Ga: to xe, rest, which along with this form has also the syncopated 


* The common orthography xvocayérvy rests merely on the seeming relation to 
txivoa from xuvéw. 

t The short a is found e. g. Aristoph. Pac. 382. The passage Aristoph Nub. 
410 (S:aAaKhoaca) is different, | 
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Aorist (§ 110. 8) €Aéypny, A€xro, Imperat. dé€£o and rE~eo by § 96. n. 9. 
This verb however belongs to a different root ; see Lexilog. IT. 78. 9, 10. 

AeActypdres la ing, playing with the tongue; a ‘detective Part. in vaca 
see Lexil. I. 1. p. 7, note. Ausf. Sprachl. § 110. n. 14. 

AeAinpas eka aa an epic Perf. that seems to belong to AIAQ, but cor- 
responds to none of the significations of that root. The suggestion is 
therefore probable, that it stands for AeAAnyat, dropping the last A for the 
sake of euphony, from AUdw, Achalopa, desire, strive.* See Lexil. I. 21. 

AHB-, see AapBava. | AnOw, see AavOave. 

Anxéw, See AdoKw. || AHX-, see Aayydva. 

hiyge twanged, a defective Aor. in Homer. 

Alcoopa, rarely Airopat, beseech, § 92. n. 2, F. Alcopa, Aor. druotn and 
eXiréunyv ; comp. éreroy and decors in wine. ~~ 

Aovw wash. In the Impf. Act. and in the Pres. and Impf. Pass. 
the Attics shorten all the forms which have ¢ and o as the end- 
vowel and union-vowel; e. g. 3 pers. Impf. éXou Plur. éAovper, 
etc. Pass. Nova, (Nove) dovras etc. AovaeGar. Impf. éAXovpunv 
(€Xovd) €XovTo etc. Perf. Att. only AéAoupae without o.—MID. 

The fuller forms are themselves contracted from the old Ao¢w (Hom. 
€\devy, Aoeaaa) ; the shorter forms however have not arisen from syn- 
cope (e. g. otpas not like ofpac § 110. 5); but are in like manner con- 
tracted from the theme AOQ, whence the Homeric Aorist Ade. This is 
shewn by the accentuation eAovper, eAovTo, (not €Aoupev, Edovro, like éxet- 
ro, €puro), and by the Inf. Aovv, which is also adduced.—See the Ausf. 
Sprachl. for the forms which actually occur. _ 

Avo, see § 95. n. 4; and for Avro, § 110. 7.—Opt. Perf. AeAtro § 98. n. 9. 

Ao will, Ans, An, 3 Pl. A@yri, a Doric defective. 


M. 


paivopas am mad, furious, F. wavodpuat, Aor. éuavny, Perf. péun- 
va, synonymous with the Present. But the Aor. Act. éunva 
(Aristoph. Thesm. 561) has the causative sense to make mad, 
in which the compound éxpaive is more usual, § 135. n, 1. 

Theocritus (10. 31) has: peydynua (§ 111. 3) with ‘the same Present 

signification as paivopat. 

puiopa, see MAQ. l| MAK-, see pnxdopat. 

pavOdve learn, § 112. 11, from MHON, Aor. euabov, F. pabnoo- 


par, Pf. weudbnea, § 111. 3. 
The Fut. padevdpas see in § 95. n. 16. 


pane, see pdprrw. 
vaya strive, fight, § 112. 15, like 7 forapas ; only i in the Present, and in 
tee 2 pers. papvao, § 107. m. 37. Opt. papvoipzny, § 107. m. 32. 
paprrw take hold of, seize, F. pdpwo, etc. Part. Perf. pepapros, Aor. 2 
(€uaprov) pépaprov, and syncopated (§ 96. n. 7) €uarov, pameew, 3 PI. 
t. pepdrrocer. 
payouas fight, § 112. 6, F. payécowar comm. paxotpat (§ 95. n. 


* Such sacrifices of analogy for the sake of easier pronunciation are not uncom- 
mon in the earlier formation of a language. A case similar to the above is the 
poetic word %cwayAos striking, terrible, which unquestionably comes from éxrAayi- 
va:; not however by transposition, but with the ending Aos nf 119. 13. e), for &Aa- 
ydos. In like manner mbedos stands for wAvedAos from rAbw, TAvvw. 


. : 
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16, 16), Aor. euayerayny. Pf. peuaynuas. Verb. Adj. payeréos 


and paynrtéos. | 
From the Fut. arose the Ion. Pres. payéoua: ; and Homer has not only 
paxeduevos, but even payeovpevos, all as Present.—For the sake of the 


metre the epic writers have Fut. paynoopa, but Aor. uayéroaro.*—For 
the non-Att. Aor. ¢uayécOnv see Ausf. Sprachl. 


MAO an old verb, which occurs chiefly in three forms, viz. 

1) Perfect as Present, strive, (uépaa) pepdact, pepads (Gen. pepacros 
and peyadros), and with syncope pépaper, pepare, 3 Pl. Plupf. peyacay, 
§ 110. 10 sq. 

2) Present Middle, popat, desire, seek, popevos, contracted from pao- 
wat; but the » remains predominant, and therefore e. g. Inf. pooOas and 
Imperat. poeo (like pydeo from prdopat, prdpat); see § 105. n. 10 ult. 

3) Pres. Mid. paiopas touch, feel after, seek, § 112.9; Fut. pdoopa, 
Aor. €xacayuny, with short a, especially in compounds; thus in Homer the 
Impf. érepaiero Od. «. 441 corresponds exactly to the Aor. éryacadyevos 
ib. 446. Comp. Salim ddoacbas, vaiw vdcacbat. 


webio am drunk, peOvoxopar get drunk, § 112.14; Aor. éuebv- 
aOmy from the Pass. The other tenses of the Active, except the Imper- 
fect, belong to peOvoxw make drunk, as éuediea eto. § 112. n. 7. 

peipopas obtain, Aor. éupopov, Pf. éupopa,t § 83. n.2. From the causative 
sense ({ 113. 2) of the Active MEIPQ divide, distribute, (whence épos 
part, portion,) comes the Perf. Pass. as impersonal and with the syllable 
ei instead of the reduplication ({ 83. n. 3), viz. eijpapras tt is fated, ts ap- 
pointed by destiny, Part. eluuppevos () eipappévy se. poipa, fate.)—We find 
also pepdpnras and pepoppevos. a 

HérXw am about to, will, § 112.6; F pedAgow oto. For the 
Augm. see § 83. n. 5. 


Hédw concern, be laid to heart, is in the Active employed most- 
ly in the third person, pére, wédrovor, F. perrjoes etc.—Pass. 
pédopat I lay to heart, am solicitous, (more commonly érriué- 
Aopuat and éripeNodpuat,) pernoopar; éuedrnOnv. 

The poets use the Passive in the same sense as the Active ; conse- 
quently pederas for perec. Further, they use the Perfect in the same 
sense as the Present; thus Act. wéundrey, and Pass. pépSrerac (Hom. 
Hesiod), which is formed from peyeAnras by § 19. n. 1, and by shortening 
the 7; comp. pepveo in prpynoxw, and dpypeyat in dpapicne. 

weve remain, has in the Perf. pépernxa $101. n. 9. $112. 6.— 
Verb. Adj. peveréos. | 

A poetic secondary form is pipvw, § 112. 13—From another MENOQ, 


not extant in the Present, (whence pévos,) comes the Ionic and poetic 
Perf. pépova intend, purpose (comp. peveaivo), which is related to pepaa ; 


comp. yéyova yéyaa.t 


re a ee 

* Some critics for the sake of uniformity write also guaxhearo etc. contrary to 
the text which has come down to us. 

t In the earlier epic writers there is found only the 3 pers. upope, and in most 
instances clearly as Perfect, like xéernra, e. g. Od. €. 335; also in n. a. 278 it may 
be taken asa Perfect. The Aorist-form (e. g. Eupopes Ap. Rhod. 3. 4) seems there- 
fore unknown to the early epic writers. 


+ The lyric passage, Eurip. Iph. Aul. 1495, where uéuova is Perfect of the com- 


mon péve, can prove nothing, isolated as it is, avainst the otherwise invariable — 


e, which prevails not only throughout the Attic poets, but even in the prose 
of Herodotus (6. 84). The two verbs must be caretully distinguished, even if it be 
thought advisable to arrange them under the same etymology. 
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METIQ, pepertpevos, see § 108. I. 5. 

unxdopas bleat, low, $112.7. Old poetic forms are Part. Aor. paxwy, Perf. 
pépnxa, whence the Homeric pepaxvia is derived by shortening the vowel, 
§97.n.3. Hence, since it has the ee aen of the Present, there is 
formed another Impf. €péunxoy, § 111. 

puaive stain, soil. The Aor. assumes 7. 

The Homeric pedvpy Il. 8. 146, is explained as the 3 pers. Plur. for 
pravOnoay, piayOey (Lobeck in “Ausf. Sprachl. § 110. 9), but is more proba- 
bly the 3 pers. Dual of the syncop. Aor. (Sing. “piGe 30) 3 Dual ¢emsay- 
abn, éweavOny, § 110.-n. 3. | 

pryvups, also ulorya, miz, § 112.6; F. wé&o with long ¢; hence 
Inf. Aor. zt€ar. Pass. Aor. 1 and 2. 


papsynoxe remind, § 112.14, from MNAN, F. pvjoo, etc.—Pass. 
puppynoKopuas call to mind, recollect, mention, F. pynoOncopas, 
Aor. 2 euvjoOnv, Verb. Adj. pvnoros.—The Perf. Pass. wéuvn- 
pas becomes Present, call to mind, i. e.am still mindful ; Subj. 
pépvopas, n, TAL, etc. see § 98. n. 9. Opt. peuvnunr, Att. weu- 
volunv, or also pEepv@uny, pepve@ro, contracted from the Ionic 
Mepve@unpy, peuvepro, Il. yr. 361; see on these the Ausf. Sprachl. 
$98. n. 15-17. To this Perfect belongs the Fut. 3 peyvqoo- 
par, will remain mindful—The compound a7ouspyjcKopas 
(xaptv) has a Fut. Mid. Thue. 1. 137. 
Shortened forms are the Homeric pepe (uépveas) for He pwnoas, and 
Imperat. pepveo (Hdot.) for pepsnoo. Comp. above peu fdera: in péro. 
he simple form (uvdopas) prepa in the above signification is merely 
Ionic; and Lvedpevos, pywovro, praeo, etc. (¢ 105. n. 10) are Ionic length- 
ened forms. But in the meaning to court, woo, pvacGa belongs also to 
the common language. 
porciy, 866 SAooKw. 
pute murmur, grumble, whence Spciitos in Hom —Not to be confounded 
with pif suck, § 112.6, F. pufnow ; nor with pucow (droptrre) F. pee 
etc. wipe the 1 nose. 
pixdopas bellow, roar, is to be noted on account of the epic forms oe 
‘pépixa, Pe MYKQ. Comp. _ByKaopat. 


puw shut, e. g. the eyes, has v in flexion, as pvcay Il. w 637; xarapion 
Aristoph. Vesp. 92; Perf. péepixa shut the lips, be stlent —But the com- 
pound xappio has rappioas Batr. 191. 


N. 
vain dwell, § 112. 9, takes its tenses from the Pass. and Mid. of NAQ with 
short a, F. vacopat, Aor. évda6ny or évacdpny, Perf. in late writers veva- 
_ opas. The Act. évaca (f&varca) has the causative sense, cause to dwell.— A 
secondary form is vaterda, vaterdackoy, vaterdwoa, § 105. n. 10. 


vaoow stuff, F. vdEw, etc.—vevacpat, vaords. § 92. n. 2. 

ven allot, distribute, § 112. 6, F. veud and veunow, Aor. éverpa, 
Perf. vevéunxa, etc. Aor. Pass. éveunOnv and évepéOnv.—M ID. 

veer, comm. cuvvede:, tt 1s cloudy, Perf. cvwevoder. 

véw, 1) heap up, occurs in the Pres. and Impf. chiefly in the Ionic 


lengthened forms fw, ynvéw.—F ut. vo, Aor. éynaa lon. évnnaa, ete. 
Pass. Pf. véonpas and vernopas, Aor. eynOny and évnoOny; Verb. Adj. vyres. 
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2) spin, also regular, F. vjyow, etc. But in the Pres. the 
vowels €o, eov are contracted not as usual into ov, but contrary 
to analogy into @, as. v@ot,'vavros, etc. Verb. Adj. vytos, as 
also ra vnOevra Plat. Polit. p. 282. e. —A new Present-form is 
yvnOw, § 112. 12; (whence Perf. Pass. vévnopat. 

3) swim, F. vevoopat and vevoodpa § 95. n. 9,17; Aor. evev- 


ga. A secondary form is w7yxe, vizyopas, § 112 17. 

4) The poetic verb véerGaz to go away, turn back, has in the Indic. Pres. 
commonly the signification of the seine, yeopas or vevpat, 2 pers. vecai, 
§ 105. n. 7. 


vito wash, § 112. 17; takes its janes from the less usual Pres. 
VUTTTO ; thug Fut. vinrao, eto.—MID. 

voew think, is contracted and accented by the Ionics like Bodw; e. g. vow, 
éywoa, ¢vévwro. 


puotatw nod, sleep, F. votdow and vvordte, eto. 4 92. n. 4. . 
Ei. 


£upéw shave, § 112.6; Middle commonly Evpopat, but Perf. éfvpnpas. 


. | 0. ° 
otvcacba to be wroth, Aor. d&vaduny, Pf. dda3vopa: Hom. 
dfw smell, i. e. emit an odour, § 112. 6, F. dfjow (Ion. oféow), 
etc. —Perf. é5wda has the force of the Present. 


otye OF olyvups, open, § 112. 15, in the epic writers separates the diphthong 
in oe augmented forms, aiyyurro, dife.—T he following compound is most 
use 
avolbywo or dvobyvuns, open, has the anomalous augment men- 
tioned in $ 84. n. 8; Impf. avewyor, Aor. avépta, Inf. avortat, 
etc. Perf. 1 avéwya. The Perf. 2 dvéwya has the neuter (in- 
trans.) signification, stand open, $ 113. n. 3; for which how- 
ever the Attics commonly have Perf. Pass. dvéwyuas. The forms 
jvoEa, nvolyny, belong to late writers. 
ovda, see § 109. III. 
olouas suppose, § 110. 5. § 112. 6. $113. n. 5; Impf. gown. Pres. 
1 pers. Sing. also olua:, Impf. @unv. +*—Fut. otncopuat, Aor. @t- 
Onv, oinPvar. 
The epic writers employ also the Active forms, and moreover resolve 
the diphthong: diw, diopas, (long t,) whence dicapny, dic Onv. 
ofyouat depart, am gone, § 112. 6, Impf. (as Aor.) wydunv de- 
parted ; F. otyjcopas, Pf. @ynpas or otyoxa, see the marg. note 
under éyw, dywxa, above. 


Homer has also @ynxa, rap@ynxa Il. x. 252.—On this whole verb, see 
the Ausf. Sprachl. ? 


Ol-, see ofopar and pepe. 





# According to the ancient Grammarians, the forms olya, funy, were employed 
only in cases of entire conviction; whcre however Attic prosnity avoided, in this 
way, the harshness of positive assertion. 
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oda Oavw (comm. -aive) slip, glide, § 112.11, F. ddcOjow, Aor. 
aro Gov. | | 

drupe cause to perish, destroy, § 112. 15, from OAN, F. or8, 
Aor. wdeoa, Inf. odécat, Perf. 1 ckw@dexa.—MID. drArvpa4 per- 
ish, F. ododpas, Inf. ore?oPas, Aor. wd\ounv, Inf: oréc0ar; to 
which belongs Perf. 2 dAwda, § 113. n. 3. 


The poetic Part. dAduevos, ovAduevos, passes over into an adjective, 
_ with the active signification destructive, fatal.—The epic secondary form 
dA€xeo arose out of the Perfect; comp. $ 111. 2. 


dpuvupe swear, $112, 15, Fut. ouodpar, ef, etras, eto. Inf. opetoOar, 
from OM. The further formation is as if from OMON, Aor. 
wpooa, Inf. opocat, Perf. ouapora, Perf. Pass. ouapoopat, Part. 

_ Op¢wpoopévos with euphonic o; but the other forms, together 
with the Aorist, more commonly without o, as ouepota, opo- 
@nv.—MID. ans 

opopyvups wipe off, § 112. 15, Fut. opdpEw, etc —MID. 

ovivrnu* am of use, profit, § 112. 15, (like tornus,) has no Impf. 
Act. but for it employs wdédovy, and takes its forms from 
ONAN, F. ovnow, Aor. dvnca.—MID. ovivaya have profit, am 
benefited, F. oynoopas, Aor. 2 wynuny (noo, nto, etc.) or ayayny, 
Opt. ovaiuny, Inf. dvacbar.—For the redupl. see § 112. 13. 

The Indic. @yauny belongs to late writers. In Homer however it comes 


from dvopat; see the next verb—The Aor. Pass. ov76ny also occurs, Xen. 
An. 5. 5. 3. . | 

ovopas insult, § 111. 15. ¢; radical form ONOQ; hence the Pres. and Impf. 
like 3i8opaz, viz. 2 pers. Sing. dvocat, Opt. dvolyny, Imp. dvoc0.—F ut. dvd- 
copa. Aor. avdcOny and dvooduny.—Homer has also, from the simpler 
form ONQ, 2 Plur. Pres. ofvecOe, Aor. dvaro. 


dpdw see, § 112. 18, Impf. Ion. dpwr, comm. éwpwy (§ 84. n. S, 
Perf. éwpaxa.t—Aor. eldov, Subj: idw, Opt. oust, Imp. i 
Att. id€ etc. Inf. beiv, Part. ®av, Mid. e®opnr, bécOa, bod, 
and as Interjection Sov lo! See eidm above.—Fut. dpopac 
I shall see, from OTITQ.—PASS. Perf. é@pauas or dupa, 
anpat, wirrat, etc. wpGat. Aor. apOny, odOjvar (in late writers 
also cpaOjvas). Verb. Adj. éparéos,: éparos, ods. 

The Perf. 2 érwa have seen, belongs to the dialects and poets.—For 
oromee see § 112. n. 5; and for dpyas (Hom.) see § 105. n. 16, with the 
marg. note. 

From éréyopuat must be carefully distinguished the antique émedyopas 
choose, select, Aor. ema papny. 

Spyuus move, excite, § 112. 15, frorh OPQ, F. dpow, Aor. 1 Spaa, § 101. n. 3. 
—Mid. éprvpat arise, come into existence, Aor. dpdéuny, 3 Sing. Spero and 

- Bpro (§ 110. 8), Inf. 3pGas Part. Sppevos (for dpécbas, dpsuevos), Imp. Spov 
and dpceo by § 96. n. 9.—The Perf. 2 pw pa belongs to this intransitive 


* The Inf. dywdva: is probably to be read in Plato Rep. p. 600; Part. dywaea 
(not dvlyaca) Plato Phileb. p. 58. a 

t In Attic poetry the Perfect, and this only, was shortened at the beginning ; 
and according to traces in the manuscripts, as often in the later vulgar language, 
was written and pronounced éépaxa. See Ausf. Sprachl. I. § 84. n. 12. p. 325. 
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and immediate signification, have arisen, exist; but the form dpoper (§ 85. 
n. 3) is Aorist (e. g. Od. r. 201) like #papev, and has also like that form 
more commonly the transitive and causative signification, he excited.— 
With the Perf. dpwpe coincides as to sense the Passive form dpaperat ; 
comp. above dpnpa, apnpepas, in apapicxne.—F inally, Homer has also forms 
of the Pres. and Impf. from dpopas and dpéopas, hurry, move about, (Od. &. 
104. 8. 398,) which however are not without difficulty; see the Ausf. 
Sprachl. : ae 

ooppalvopas smell, perceive by the smell, § 112. 11, F. dodpnao- 
pee Aor. aodpdpny Ion. codpayuny (Hdot. 1. 80, 26) by § 96. n. 1 and marg. 

ter, dodpyoduny and dadparOny. 
otAdpevos, see SAAvps. | Overbe, see dvopas. 


oupéw void urine, F. ovpnoopat, Impf. dovpour eto. § 84. n. 5. 

ovrdw wound, F. otrnocw, etc.—Syncop. Aor. (odray § 110. 6, 7,) 3 Sing. obra, 
Inf. otrdyev (for ovrdva), Part. Pass. ovrdyevos.—Along with these exist 
also the forms ovra{w, otrace, obracpévos. _ 

ogeldw, 1) owe, e. g. money; 2) ought, must ; §112.6.—F. ode- 
Anow etc. 

‘The form Sedov, es, ¢, (comm. SdeAor,) occurs only as expressive of a 

wish ; see Syntax, § 150. m. 20.—In Homer we find instead of ogedo 
also ddeAAw (Il. r. 200), and for ddpeAoy on aceount of the metre also 
a@peddoyv (Il. ¢. 350) ; which forms must not be confounded with those of 
épedAw tncrease, glorify. From this last verb Homer has in the Opt. Aor. 
1 by anomaly, 3 pers. Sing. epeAAecew Il. wr. 651. Od. B. 334. 


ogrdloxave incur, forfeit, § 112.14, F. o¢rjow, Pf. &dAnxa, Aor. 
aprov, Inf. orev, Part. ddr. 


Comp. ee . We find also accented dprew, ©: g. Plato Rep. p. 451 
and often. For dédpAce seo § 112, n. 5. 


, | | IT. | 

nalto play, jest, F. walfouat, watEovpar. We find after this 
formation in late writers also éra:éa, phate (ene ete. but good Attic writers 
always have émaca, réracpa ete. notwithstanding the similar tenses of 
the following verb. 

trai strike, $112.6, F. raicw and sra:now, but the other tenses 
come only from the first formation: ewawa, wéwasca, trétras 
opat, eratcOnv.—MID. 

mdddreo swing, brandish, Aor. 1 rma, etc. Syne. Aor. Pass. wdAro $110.8; 
Act. durerradov Hom. § 83. n. 10.—Here belong also the Homeric forms 
GvéraAro, xarérrudro, (not dyeraAro,) 6. g. Il. 3. 85; but éraAro, xarendA- 
pevos, belong to DAopas, Il. ». 603. A. 94. See Spitzner Exc. XVI. 

IIAP-, srerrapeiv, see in sropeiy. 

wacacOa: acquire, eraoauny, Pf. wérapas (Xen.) possess;—different from ¢ra- 
Caen, TWéwacpat, See mwaTéopat. ; 

ndoxw suffer, § 112. 18, from WHON, Aor. éraGov ;—also from 

NON, Pf. wérovOa, Fut. weloouas according to the rule 

-§ 25. 4—Verb. Adj. ra@nrés. 


From 1H@2 comes also mera6via (Hom.) and the doubtful forms mjco- — 


pat, rnoa.—For wérog Ge instead of weréyOare see § 110. n. 5. 
WaTdgaw, KO FARO TO. | 


«- et = 060 lo? -.. So 


, 
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naréopas taste, eat, § 112. 6, Aor. éxiodny, Perf. sréracpa ; comp. daréopa 
Sdcacba, under daiw, and mécagba: above. 


mavw let cease, stop, F. mavcw, etc. Mid. cease, Perf. sréravpaz, 
with Fut. 3 weravoopa: will cease. Pass. Aor. éravOny and 
| éravcOnv. Verb. Adj. always wavoteds. 


The Imper. wave stands often for savov cease.—In Od. 8. 659 pynoripas 
is to be read in Accus. 


weilw persuade ; Pass. believe, obey ; to which signification be- 

long also F. treloopuas, Pf. wérevcpas. But Perf. 2 wéroba trust 

Poetic forms are: 1 Pl. Plupf. éerémOyer belonging to wérorba § 110.9, 

for the Imper. wéreco&c in Eschyl. see Ausf. Sprachl. Aor. 2 éxiOov, émt- 

Goyer, xéniOov, for éretca; and Mid. ém:Oduny for éreloOny etc.—Hence a 

new formation: F. m@now, Aor. ériépoa (§ 111. 3), in the signif. obey, 
trust ; memOnow persuade. | 


rewjy, see § 105. n. 5. | ‘Il weicopas, see rdcyo and reibw. 
méxo, wexréw, epic meixw, shear, comb, F. rééo, etc.—MID. 


wedd{o, old weAdw, approach, epic secondary form .wfynys, § 112. 9, 16, and 
in the earlier language cause to approach, has also in the poets the Aorists 
formed by metathesis (meAa, mAea, § 110. n. 7), viz. éAdény (long a,. 
falsely erAdoOny), and exAnpny, wA7jro, both in the sense approach ; Part. 
Perf. rewAnpévos.— Another seeondary form is redaGe (a), or with long a, 
wiabw, § 110. 12. Whether also sAd{o, which occurs twice in Homer 
iopoare nate mpoonAd{ov) in the signification approach, while reAd{o in 

om. is always cause to approach, is a secondary form of this verb, is 

doubtful ; since it can also be referred to sAd{w, F. rAdyfw. 

wédo or méAopat, Tam. This Doric and poetic verb suffers a syncope when 

_ it takes the augment (§ 110. 4): 3 pers. Impf. @rAe or mero, 2 pers. 
érXe0, érAev, The remaining tenses do not occur. This verb moreover 
has the peculiarity, that the Imperf. of the Middle form very commonly 
has the signification of the Present, &rAev thou art, etc.—To the same 
verb in its earlier signification move about, am occupted, versor, belong 
also with the same syncope the compound epic participles émirAdpevos, 
wepiTAGpevos. | ; ; 

IIENG-, see macy. | 

meyapeiy, weropey, WEMPwTat, 866 ropew. || rémrrw, see TécTM. 


mepatve finish, Aor. érépava etc. Perf. Pass. wer oaenee $101; 
3 Sing. werépayvra or because of the metre wemeipavra Od. p. 37. 

wepaw pass over, cross over, regular i ota with long a (Ion. mepjow). But 
the formation mepdow etc. with short a, in the epic poets, belongs to 
surpacke sell, which see in its place. 

repdo, comm. répdopat, Aor. frapdov, Fut. rapdjcopat, Perf. sréropda. 

sépbw desolate, destroy, Aor. érpafov § 96. n. 7.—Homer has also a 
pated Aor. Pass. with Inf. wepOax (as from éxépOuny), strictly wép6-6as (or 
wépoOas) like déy-6as, § 110. 8. andn. 3.* | 


wegeiy, 800 nitro. 


wésow, wérro, botl, bake, cook, $112. 17, FP. r&pe eto. from 
wérrw, which occurs in the Present only in late writers. 


merdvvupt, secondary form mervae, wrlrynut, $112. 15, 16, expand, 


\ 





* Lobeck derives this very anomalous form by metathesis from the kindred 
theme xpéw (Aor. éxpéuny— exdpuny), xphOw; see Lob. in dusf. Sprachi. Il. p. 19. 
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F. merdow, Att. mera, etc.—Perf. Pass. wérrdyat § 110. 4; 
rarely reméracuat; but Aor. Pass. again érrerac Any. 


mérouat fly, § 110. 4. § 112. 6; from this theme comes by syncope 
an Aorist émropny, mrécOat, mropevos, etc. Fut. werjcopar 
comm. wrycozat. Along with these exists also a formation in 
pe, $112. 15; Pres. Zrrrapas, Aor. érrdpny, wracbat, awra- 
pevos, etc. and from the entirely obsolete Pres. Active of this 
formation, comes another Aorist émrrny, wrivat, wras, etc. syn- 
onymous with the two former, $ 110. 6. 
The forms of the Pres. réraya: and werdopas, with the Aor. érerac On» 
(e. g. Anacr. 40. 6), belong to the poets and the later prose. As Perfect, 
only rerdrnpas seems to have been in use. The poets employed also 
the Pres. rordopat, rwrdopas, § 112. 9. 
DIET-, see rinre. _ | wevopa, see mvvOdvopa. 
rédvoy, éredvov, I killed, the reduplicated and at the same time syncopated 
Aorist, § 110. 4, from @ENQ (whence govos). The participle of this 
Aorist, contrary to analogy, is accented on the penult, redvwv.* Pass. 
Perf. répapa, Inf. repacda, Fut. repnocopat ; comp. retvw, rérapat, § 101. 
9, and for mepnoopa see § 99.n. 1. See also daivw below. 
anyvuue fiz, make fast ; in late writers also rnoow, ryt, § 112. 
15; F. wnéa, etc. Pass. become fast, solid, with Aor. émraynv 
_ (ém7xGnv is simple Pass.) and Perf. 2 wémnpya intrans. stand 
fast, § 113. n. 3.—MID. fasten together, build, ete. 


whurrnyuse fill, Inf. wiparavat, § 112. 15 and 12, declined in Pres. 
and Impf. like fornus.—Fut. mAnow, etc. Pf. Pass. rémAnopa, 
Aor. Pass. érrAjoOny (late also érAnOnv), from ITAAN or wdn- 
@w ; which last form however has in the Pres. only the intrans- 
itive signification to be full.—MID. 

When in composition ~ comes to stand before the initial 7, 
the w in the reduplication falls away, as €umlrAapa; but it 
reappears so soon as the augment intervenes, as éverrip7rAacay. 

In contradiction to this rule, the poets, for the sake of the metre, em- 
ploy the form with or without the 4»—The formation in aw (mipmday, 
éumim)ay) is not good Attic, except in those instances where it occurs also 
IN torn. ; 

For the Passive Aor. érAnuny, Opt. mreiunv,t Imp. mAjoo, ete. see § 110. 
7. It was not unknown to the Attic language; Aristoph. éuAnpepos, 
éurAcipny. 

From the intrans. A700 there occurs as a poetic Perfect, rémAnba with 
the like meaning, am full. 


ripmpnus burn trans. Inf. mipmpdvas, § 112. 15 and 12, declined 
in the Pres. and Impf. like torn. The rest comes from WPAN 
or 7p70w (Hom.) e. g. Perf. rémpyopas (more certain than 7ré- 


* That répvey is really Aorist, is clear from the connection in the two passages, 
Il. w. 827. p. 539. Comp. 8pAwyv. 

t The orthography wAyuny has no analogy. Instead of «, one might indeed 
have expected the diphthong az; since the form wiywAdva: presupposes a theme 
MAAQ. But in the same manner xph, which comes from xpdw (see below), bas 
also in the Opt. xpeln; and a theme MAEQ (Lat. compleo) is implied in the form 
wiuwAecvous of Hesiod, &. 880. 
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arpnpat), erpncOnv.—With ewrimpnu, éverr wm papev, the case 
is the same as in mwiumrAnpt above; and so also with the for- 
mation in dw, from which however Xen. has éverdumpwv, Hell. 
6. 5. 22. 

The shortened form érpece for é rpnoe in Hesiod (9. 856) is to be re- 
marked ; since the analogy of émiyrpapey would lcad us to expect here an 
a.—A rare secondary form is mpnOw; Il. ¢. 589 éverpnOov. 

tives drink, § 112. 18, from IN, Fut. wlopas (95. n. 18), Aor. 
Emtov, Tei, ete. Imp. comm. wi ($110. n 2), poet. mle Od. « 
347. —All the rest is from IJON; as Perf. TET KA, Perf. Pass. 
weérroyat, Aor. Pass. érroOny. Verb. Adj. wotéus, mores. 

The ¢ in riopas is commonly long (see Athen. 10. p. 446); but in ésoy 
etc. short. —The Fut. rcovpac belongs to late writers, § 95. n. 16; the 


Pres. rriopat (7) occurs in Pind. Ol. 6. 147. 
The forms rricw, émoa, have the causative sense give to drink, and be- 


long to the Present mim ioKe, $112.14. , 

mmpaoke sell, Ion. rumpnoKxw, epic secondary form mépynps, $ 112. 
14, 16. Fut. and Aor. wanting. The forms in use are: 7é- 
TMpaxa, weTpapa, erpalnv, F. 3 wempdcopas instead of Fut. 1 
mpa0ncopat, which is not Attic; and in like manner the Perf. 
merrpacOa. very often stands instead of the Aor. a pabivat. 
The Ionics have all these forms with 7. 

The common language supplied the tenses still wanting, by means of 
arodecopa, aredéunv. The old and epic language had Fut. repagw with 
short a, and hence contr. mepa, repav, Aor. érépaca, from mepaw, which 
we have seen in its place above in a kindred signification, and with long 
a in flexion. From this mepaca: arose afterwards the other preceding 
forms by the metathesis mentioned in § 110. n. 7.—An isolated form is 
merepnpevos instead of rempnpevos, Il. d. 58. 

minty fall, § 112. 13, (long ¢, hence Imp. vimre,) forms its other 
tenses from ITETQ ; Fut. with Doric form mrecovuae (Ion. ve- 
aéopar), Aor. érecov § 96. n. 9.—Perf. wémrrwxa. 

Poetic syncopated forms of the Part. Perf. are Attic werras (comp. 
BeBpares from BéBpwxa) and epic nwerrews, § 110. n. 6. ‘The latter im- 
plies an original Perf. form mémrnxa (from TIETQ like d8unxa from 8€uw), 
whence rérroxa has been formed with an alternate vowel (§ 27. 1); see 
Lexil. I. 63. p. 295. 

The regular forms of the Aor. from TIETO also occur; as Aor. 1 éreca 
Eurip. Troad. 291. Alem. 465; Aor. 2 éreroy in Doric writers, e. g. 
Pindar. Comp: Atooopat 

airvew fall, Aor. émirvoy § 96, n. 5. ue: 6.—But miTvaw, mirvnpt, is the 
same with WETaVYUpE. 
wTrAavw cause to wander aa Pass. wander about, roue ; F. 


trayEw etc. § 92. n. 3. 
ITA-, see meAw. || TIAA-, wAnOw, see meAdlw and miprAnps. 
Trew sail, F. wrevoopat, wrevoodpa, $95; Aor. érdevaa, ete. 
Pass. ds émdevoOnv. Verb. Adj. wievotéos (amrdev- 
oTO0S). 
An Ionic form is mA, wémAwexa, etc. Hence Verb. Adj. mAwrds, and 
the epic eA ar Aorist énAwy, os, Wy COLE, etc. Part, rds, for which 
see § 110. 6. and n. 1, 3. - 
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mhijooe, awAnrre, strike; rarer form TP vU. It retains the 7 
in the Aor. 2 Pass. érrAnynv, except in those compounds which 
signify to terrify, as €Eer\dyny, xarerrNayny, Fut. éxirrayjoo- 
pat.—In the signification fo strike, the Attics never employ 
the Active of this verb, but instead of it matacaw; which lat- 
ter they never use in the Passive. 


The Perf. 2 wér\rya has in later writers also a Passive significa- 
tion, §113.n.4. Homer has likewise the Aor. 2 Act. and Mid. but with 
the reduplication, ménArryor, remAryduny. 


avéiw blow, F. wvevoouas and wrvevootpat, Aor. érvevoa, etc. Perf. 
Pass. wémvevopat, Aor. érvevcOnv. Verb. Adj. wvevorros (Seo- 
qTveUTTOS). 


The Perf, Pass. mérvipa: (§ 98. n. 4) is merely poetic, with the special 
signification to be animated, intelligent ; hence by some it is not derived 
from mea, but compared with ivurTos. After the same analogy occurs 
also the gap at Aorist durviro (Hom. for avérvuro § 110. 7) 5 further 
GpsrvivOn for dvervvOn, comp. iSpie, ispvvény; also the Imperat. dumwve re- 
cover thyself. | 


gwobew, see § 95. n. 4. 

rovew, toil, suffer, F. womow; but in the signif. suffer pain, F. woréco, 
Perf. mendvika; §95.n.4. See also 4113. 2. 

mopeww (Hesych.) éropoy gave, Part. ropwy, a defective poetic Aorist. To 
the same theme, with the sense divide out, allot, belongs by metathesis 
($ an 11) the Perf. Pass. rémpuwras sf ts appointed by destiny, Part. werpo- 


, 


pevo 

The Infin. renapeiy or reropeiy in Pind. Pyth. 2. 105, is better referred 
to a separate theme of its own, with the meaning to shew, cause to see. 
The former is the best orthography. See Bockh. 


I10-, see rivo. —mérocbe, see rary. 
TIPA-, 3p70e, see merpdoxw and mipmpnys. 


mpacow do, fare, long a. For the Perf. see § 113. n. 3. 


mplacba buy, § 112. 15, a defective Aorist (like érrduny), the 
forms of swhich are used only as Aorist of the verb aveta Oat, 
viz. empiduqy, Subj. rpiwopat, Opt. me Imp. T pico, Tpio, 
Inf. wpiacOas, Part. Tplapcvos. 

TITA-, IITO-, see reravuu, méropat, rrncoe, and rinre. | 

rmoow stoop down, is regular. The form xaranraxov in Aschyl. Eum. 
247, implies « as the characteristic. —In the poets there are a few forms 
from TITAQ; e. g. 3 pers. Du. Aor. 2 xaranryrny § 110. 6; Part. Perf. 
TENTHOS. But menreas see IN TiTTa. 

muvOdvoyas inquire, perceive by the senses, learn, § 112. 11; 
from the poetic wevOouat, Fut. mevoouat, Aor. ervOoumnp, Pf. 
TETTUC [LAL ven Adj. trevorréos. 


: P. : 
paiva sprinkle. For paccare and éppadara: see § 103. m. 24. 
pe{o and épdw, do, § 112. 19, F. pet or (from EPYra) ép€u, etc. Perf. ¢ €opya. 
Pass. Aor. pexOjvas. But gpxdn, @ €epypat, perone to eipyw. 


péw flow, $95. n. 9; F. pevoouas, Aor. éppevaa. In this Active 
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signification however, the only genuine Attic forms are Aor. 2 
Pass. €ppunv, with the Fut. puncopat, and a new Perf. formed 
from this Aorist, viz. éppunxa, : 111. 3.. 

FE, see elzrety. 

prryvupes tear trans. § 112.15; Ff pn&w, Aor. Pass. ébpdrynv.—Perf. 
2 eppwya (§ 97. n. 2) with intrans. signification, am torn tn 
pteces, § 113. n. 4. 

ptyew shudder, § 112. 6.497. n. 4; Perf. éppiya the same with the Present. 

pire and pirréw, cast, § 112.6; the characteristic is d, § 92. n. 
1. Inthe Pass. and ‘Tmpf. both forms are in use; all the other 
‘pula come from the first form, as pha ete. The « is long ; 

ence pimre, piyrat.—Aor. Pass. éppidny (short +) and <lboow 
pinragKoy, poifacxe, see § 103. m. 11. 
"PY-, see pew. — propa, see epve. | ‘POT-, see piryvups. 


povvups strengthen, § 112.15, Fut. poo eto. Perf. Pass. Ep is 
pas am strong, Imper. E3beoo farewell. Aor. Pass. éppwoOn 
But eppwordyuny (Hom.) belongs to poopa rush on. 


> an <7 
cadirrive sound a trumpet, Fut. can etc. 492. n.3. Later 
form caXrricw. 
gadw, 8€6 gala. 
odw an old form for o76 sift, whence odors in Herodot. I. 200. Secondary 


forms in the Pass. without o (céonpat, onGeis) for the sake of euphony, | 
were derived from this form. 


oBévvums extinguish, $112. 15, F. cBéce etc. Pf. Pass. écPeopa, 
Aor. éoBécOnv.—The Perf. éo8nxa (with 7), and the Aor. 2 
éoBnv Pl. é&Pnuev, Infin. oB8jva, (flexion in § 110. 6,) have 
the intransitive signification to go out, be extinguished, which 
is elsewhere expressed by the Passive oBevvupar ; § ae n. 3. 
oeiw, avacoeiackxe, see § 103. m. 11. ; 


gevo move, impel, has most commonly the augment like verbs beginning 
with p (s 83. n. gf and takes in the Aor. 1 no a, as €oceva, éovevayny, 
§96.n.1. Perf. Pass. €rovupa, am moved, strive, long for, Part. érovpe- 
vos (proparox. § 111. n. 2); Plupf. ésaovpny, which form is at the same 
time syncopated Aorist (§ 110. 7 and n. 4), whence ovro, cvpevos; the 2 
pers. is €rovo for €éoovoo (§ 103. m. 17); Aor. Pass. in the same signifi. 
cation, €cov@yy Soph.—Forms with a single o (e. g. eovbyy, é£ervn) 
are less frequent ; and those without any augment (e. g. weva, curo) be- 
long to the lonic- -epic dialect.—We find also the Pres. Pass. syncopated 
(§ 110. 5), e. g. cevrae Soph. Trach. 645; more commonly however 
with the alternate ov (§ 27. 1), a8 covpas ‘run, hasten, Imperat. covao, 
covcOw, cove be; a familiar call or exclamation i in common life .—Finally, 
here belongs also the Laconic form améaaova he ts off, gone, which is 
found in Xenoph. Hell. 1. 1. 23, and is explained as Aor. 3 Pass. for 


€roun. 
oxeddvvyps scatter, disperse, § 112. 15, 16, F. oxeddow, oneda, 
etc. Pf. Pass. éoxédacpat. Secondary forms are oxiSvnus epic 
xiOynut, ceddvvupe 
R 


9¢ 
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oKeAXW or oKxedéw, dry, make dry, § 112.6; Pass. dry up, with- 
er. To this immediate sense of the Passive belong the Active 
forms, Aor. éoxAnv, oxrAjvas, oxralnv, $110.6; Pf. éoxrAnxa am 
dried up, with Fut. oxAnocopas 
The Homeric oxnAece (Aor. 1 €oxmAa) implies a theme oxadd\Aw, which 
elsewhere has the wholly different meaning to scrape; and hence arise, 
by the metathesis SKAA- § 110. 11, the forms oxAnva, cxdainy, etc. 
oxoTa or Mid. oxorrotpat, look at, contemplate, used only in 
Pres. and Impf. The rest comes from the Depon. Mid. oxe- 
wropas, oxerrouat, etc. Perf. éoxeupas has also Passive signifi- 
cation—Verb. Adj. sxemreds. 
The Pres. and Impf. of oxéwropa: are more poetic and late Attic. 
opaw rub, rub on, copys eto. § 105. n. 5. Fut. opjow, eto. But 


the Aor. Pass. is always éounyOny, § 112.17, from the form opnye, which 
in the Present is not Attic. Verb. Adj. opnercs. Comp. Waw. 


covpar etc. Bee ceva. || omety, oreo Oat, see Erw. 
arrévow pour out, F. owetow, Pf. Pass. éorrercpat, § 25. 4—MID. 
STA-, see forme. | ornxere, see p. 187, marg. 


orepéw and otepicnw bereave, deprive of, $112. 14 and 6, is 
conjugated regularly after the first theme, F. oreprjow etc. Fut. 
Mid. oreprcopas for Pass. otepnOjcoya. Herewith exists in 
the Passive the simpler form orépopas, expressing a state 
or situation, am bereaved, deprived of, go without. 


The Pres. orep&, Pass. orepovpas, is scarcely used except in composi- 
tion. Homer has the flexion with e, as orep€oas. For orepnGeis the poets 
have also an Aor. 2 Pass. ovepeis. 


orevra, oTevyras, orevro, see § 110. 5. 


oTOpevvups, oTOpvuut and oTpwrvyst, spread, strew, $106. 8. $110. 
7.§112. 15, form both oropéca, éoropeca, and sTpwcw, EoTpa- 
oa. Perf. Pass. éorpwyat, Aor. 1 Pass. éotpwOnpv, late and lon. 
forms €oropecpat, €otopécOnv. Verb. Adj. otpwros. 


orvyew fear, hate, is regular, § 112.6; but has in Homer still an Aor. 2 
éorvyov (§ 96. n. 5); and also in the causative sense render terrible, the 
Aor. 1 éorvéa (Od. A. 502), which however later poets use again in the 
first signification, e. g. Apollon. IV. 512. 


ryxetv, Exxoy, etc. See Exw. 


awtw save, has in the Perf. Pass. besides céowopas in the early 
writers, also céowpat; and in the Aor. 1 Pass. always éowOny, 
from the older form caow, écawOnv.—MID. 


From caéw are found in epic writers: 1) The regular formation oao- 
ow, ecawoa, etc. 2) Pres. and Impf. with a contraction of the first two 
vowels (cacw, cadets) oa, owets, etc. Whence has arisen the common 
form goto; and again shortened (cdw) Subj. oéns, oon, cdworr. 3) The 
3 pers. Impf. (eodov) and the Imperat. aes again contracted would form 
€o®, o@; but the epic writers resolve these last forms into the double 
sound (§ 105. n. 10); yet not as usual by means of o, but with a. just as 
in vaerawoa (§ 105. n. 10. ult.); hence 3 pers. Impf. €caw, caw, Il. ¢. 
238. w. 363; Imperat. caw, Od. ». 230. p. 595; instead of €owle and cae. 
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T. , 
TAr-, see TA-. . ll raAdw, see rAnvac. 


rayuw stretch, takes o in the Passive, and has v short in flexion.—Fut. also 
ravine, Od. p. 174. (§ 95. n. 12.) Pass. epic rdvupat. 


tapdcow, Trw, disturb, has contracted secondary forms, viz. 1) 
Among the Attics the Present, Jpdrrw, where r becomes 3, and the vowel 
is made long ; hence Part. N eut. rd Sparroy. 2) | In the epic writers the 
Perfect, but with an intransitive signification, rérpnya am disturbed, un- 
quiet, where the Ion. n takes the place of long a.*—MID. _ z 

rapew and rapjva, see Jawrw and OA®-. 

TA-, the apparent stem of reivw, réraxa, etc. ($ 101.9.) To a similar theme 
with the meaning lay hold of, take, belongs the i ak 7 take; kindred 
with which (from TATQ) is the epic Part. Aor. 2 redupl. rerayé», 
— takeng hold of. See Lexil. J. 41. p. 162. 


TEK-, see rixro. 
réuvw cut, § 112. 10, F. TEMG, Aor. érexov.—The farther forma- 
‘tion is (by $110. 11): rérunka, Tétpmnpar, érunOnv. For the 
Subj. Perf. Pass. see § 98. n. 9. 


Less frequent is the Aor. érapov. The Ionics say also in the Present, 
rdpyw; and Homer has further the stem-form réyo, as Il. ». 707 réper; 
see Ausf. Sprachl. § 92. n. 13.—An epic form is rpyyo, Aor. érynfa and 


érpayoy, Pass. erpayny. 

repro delight, in the Passive form répropat am delighted, satisfied, has in the 
epic language a threefold Aorist, érépp@ny or erappony, and erapmny, 
whence by transposition (§ 96. n. 7) Subj. rpareiw for rapra@,—and Aor. 
Mid. (érapmépunv) reraprépny, Subj. taprapeba and Teraprapec Ga. 

Tépgopat dry intrans. Inf. Aor. 2 Pass. repojva and reponpevas.—But rep- 
caivw dry trans. dry up, éréponva, etc. is regular. 


rerevyno Oa: to be armed, Od. x. 104; a defective Perf. Pass. from ra revyea. 
Comp. ecOnpevos. 


rérpov, €rerpov, meet with, find, Subj. réruns, n, & defective Aorist. 
Terophae, Bee Topew. — ll rerpaiveo, see tirpaw. 


tevyw. Two kindred verbs must be here carefully distinguished : 
1) revxw make, @ poetic word, regular, revgw, érevéa, TéTvypat, ervxOny, 
Tuxros or TEUKTOS, 4 98. n. 4. 


2) Tuyxdve happen, take effect, attain, § 112. 11. $111. 3, 
F. revEouas, Aor. érvyov (epic érvynoa), Perf. TETUXNKA. : 


The idea of rvyydvw has arisen out of the Passive of revyw; hence in 
the epic writers the Passive forms réervypat, ervx Ony, very nearly coincide 
in sense with dv, €ruxov. And the Perf. rérevya, whose Part. in 
Homer has the Passive signification of revyw (Od. p. 423; see § 113. n. 
t) passes over wholly into the signification of the Present TVyxXavwo in 

erodotus (3. 14. ult.) and in the xowoé or later writers. 

The Port Pass. rérvypat takes also the diphthong ev; hence in Homer 
3 Plur. rerevyara, and Fut. 3 only rerevéopa:, § 99. n. AL 

To revyw belongs, with the Ionic change of the rough mute ({ 16. n. 1. 
e), the Aor. 2 reruxeiv, reruxéo Oat, prepare ; hence a new Present-torm rerv- 
oxopa, § 112. n.8. The form réoocas for rvyeiy see in its place. 





* For this metathesis see § 110. n. 7. Analogous is the Adj. wardxos — Bade, 
Baaxds. For the change of r into 3, see p. 28. marg.—Moreover from this verb 
is derived the Adj. rpaxus, Ion. rpnxds, rough, uneven, and not the verb from the 
adjective. Lexil. I. 52. p. 210. 
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TIE-, rerinpat, am afflicted, Part. rerinpévos, and also rerinos from the Active 
form. $97. n. 7. 
TiKTO bear, $112. 17, from TEKN, Fut. réko, comm. té£opuas, 
Aor. érexov (poet. erexdpmv), Perf. réroxa. 
In late writers we find also réreypac and éréxOnv.—For the Fut. rexei- 
o$a see § 95. n. 16. 
Tivo, see Ti. 


tetpdw bore, § 112. 13, from TPAN, F. tpnow, ete. A second- 
ary form more used by the Attics is Terpaive, terpava, érérpn- 
va, later ~ava. The Perfect is always from the usual theme, 
TeTpyKa TET PNA, : 
Turpwcka wound, §112.14, F. tpwce, etc. Perf. Pass. rérpwpae, etc. 
The simpler form rpow, with the more general signification injure, is 
found in Homer. Both forms are connected with ropeiy through the 
metathesis TOP, TPO, § 110. 11. 
riw honour, is in this signification only poetical, and is conjugated recularly. 
Part. Perf. Pass. rertyévos.—In the signification to pay, atone for, it is 
in the Pres. and [mpf. solely epic ; in prose we find instead of it the fol- 
lowing form, viz. 
tlyw pay, atone for, § 112. 10, Fut. rica, Perf. TETLKG, Perf. 
Pass. téteopat, Aor. 1 Pass. ériaOny. The MID. rivopa 
(ricopas, éricdyny, areticdunv) has the signification punish, 
avenge. The Ionic form of the Present is tiwwups, reve 
$112. 15. 
The ¢ in rivo is in the epic writers long ; in Attic writers short, sceout. 


ing to § 112. n. 6. The Attic poets shorten also oe first syllable of 
rivuut. See the Ausf. Sprachl. § 112. n. 19. 


tAjvat to bear, venture, an Inf. from syne. Aor. érAnv (§ 110. 6), 
Opt. tralnv, Imp. trjOt, Part. rras, Fut. rAjoopas, Pf. rérAyxa. 
From this Perfect are derived (by § 110. 10) the forms rérAduey ete. 
rerhavat, Opt. rerAainv, Imp. rérdaGt, and the Ionic Part. rerAnas § 97. n. 
7; but all these are found only in the poets, and with a Present mean- 
ing. —An epic secondary form 18 the Aor. 1 éra\aoa,—The place of the 
Present is supplied by dvéyouae or Urropévw. 

TM-, see reuyo and rérpov. ll runyo, see Tépve. 

TOpety pierce, thrust through, €ropov (§ 96. n. 5), a defective Aorist ; comp. 
ritpocko.—In the kindred signification, to yield a prcing sound, Aris- 
tophanes has the Fut. reropnow and the Pres. TOpEva. 

roooa: an Aorist synonymous with TUXELW, from which there occurs in Pindar 
the Part. réccas and the compounds érérooce, émréacas. 


Tpareiw, 8C@ Téprw. ' l| TPAT-, see rpayo. 


Tpéepw nourish, support, F. Spero (§ 18. 2), Perf. Térpoda, Perf. 
Pass. TO pappas, teOpdp0ar (less correctly rerpap@az), Aor. 
Pass. ér v, less often €@pépOnv. Verb. Adj. Spemrros.—MID. 


In the early language rpedo had the immediate signification to become 
thick, stout, large ; and the Passive also adopts this signification, as Pass. 
am nouvished, become stout, ete. Hence in Homer the ‘Aor. 2 Act. and the 
Aor. 2 Pass. are used synonymously, e. g. érpade the same as érpadn: 
ea ri (r a eal ) the same with the common rpapjva. See the Ausf. 

rachl.—The Perf. rérpopa has both significations; see § 97. n. 1. mars, 
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tpexo run, $112. 18. § 111. 3, seldom forms its tenses from it- 
self, as SpeEouas, EOpeEa, § 18.2; most commonly from 4PE- 
MQ, Aor. éepapov, Fut. dpayoipa, Perf. deSpdunxa, epic &é- 
Spopa. | : | 

TPY®-., see Ipvrro. | 

Tpvyw wear away, exhaust, consume, § 112. 7, forms its tenses 
from the less frequent tpuvyow ; as érpuywoa, Tterpuvywpévos, etc. 

tparyw eat, $112.19, F. rpwfoas. Aorist érpayoy from TPHIN. — 

rvyxavw, Teruxeiy, 8ce under revyo. | 

turrw strike, § 112. 6, has in Attic writers commonly turrjco, 
TeruTTnpat, turrnréos. Aor. Pass. érvarnv.—M ID. 

Tudw smoke, burn, trans. F. Svirw etc. § 18. 2.—Aor. Pass. 
érudny. : | 


f. 


imuoxveopat, see under éxo. || Grepenpuce, see nuvo. 


7 G, 
gaivw, 1) trans. show, point out, F. pave, Aor. Epnva, Perf. vé- 
gayxa. Pass. daivoyar am pointed out, Aor. épavOnv, Perf. 7ré- 
gacpat, $101. 2) Intrans. shine, give light, only Pres. and 
Imperfect ; comm. daivouas § 113. n. 5. Aor. epavnv, F. da- 
— votpat and garvjcopat, Perf. again wépacpat, comm. Perf. 2 
médnva.—M1D. in compounds. 
Homeric forms are: the Iterat. Gadveaxe appeared (from épayny), an 
' Aorist from the simple theme (§ 112. 10); @ae shone, appeared, (Od. &. 
502,) with which belongs also a Fut. 3 repnoopat will have appeared 11. p. 
155 (comp. also above under wedvov); whence too the secondary form 
gacbw, Part. da€Owy § 112. 12; and the form with the double sound 
epaavOny, paavbey, in the signif. of épaynv.—The Fut. dave has a long; 
see Ausf. Sprachl. : | 
PA-, pacxw, see dni § 109. I, paivw, wégvov. |} PAT-, see ea bla. 
dei8opuat, spare, regular. Hence the epic Aorist-forms with redupl. medr- 
décGa, redidoiuny; and from these again by § 111. 3, the Fut. redudnoo- 
pa Il. o. 215. Pri 


EN-, see medvoy. : 

pépw bear, carry, § 112. 18, forms its tenses from quite different 
roots: Fut. ofow, with an Aorist Imper. olce, for which see § 96. 
n. 9. Then Aor. 1 Aveyxa, Subj. éveyxw, Opt. eveynarus, Imp. 
(Eveyxov) éveyxdtw etc. Aor. 2 jveyxov, Opt. éveyxouu, Imp. 
&veyxe, Inf. éveyxeiv, Part. éveyxwv; from the former are espec. 
in use the Indic. and those endings of the Imper. which have 
a; from the latter espec. the Inf. and Participle. Perf. év7- 
voya 497. n. 2; Perf. Pass. évnveypar, 3 Sing. évjvexras and 
-eyxtat, Inf. évnvéyOat, Aor. Pass. qvéxOnv, Inf. evexOjva.— 
Fut. Pass. éveyOnoouas or oicOjcopat. Verb. Adj. oiaréos, ot- 
aros, poet. geptos—MID. Aor. 1 jveyxaynv etc. Imp. Aor. 2 
évéyxou or éveyxod Soph. OC. 459. | 
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The Ionics have an Aor. #vecxa, eveixat, eveixacOat, Pass. nveiyOnv. The 
theme eveixw occurs as Present in Hesiod a. 440, ovveveixerat.—It is incor- 
rect to consider éveyxety a8 a compound with ey; it has arisen by means of a 
reduplication, like #yayov, ddadxeiy, etc. (§ 85. n. 3,) from a theme ETKQ, 
from which again ENEKO and ENEIKQ are lengthened forms, like AAKQ, 
AAEKQ ; see Lexil. I. 63. 23.-—-Homer has in the Imperat. Plur. dépre. 
—For dopety see § 112..8, and n. 1; and for dopyvae see § 105. n. 16. 

Infrequent forms coming from ofow are Infin. Aor. 1 av@om and Verb. 
Adj. dydioros in Herodotus (1. 157. ib. 6. 66), where the » has no gram- 
matical basis; and the Perf. mpontora: in Lucian (Paras. 2), where the 
diphthong o4, which remains unaffected by the augment, is according to 
§ 84. n. 2. 


pevryw flee, F. pevkouas and devEoduas, Aor. Epuyov, Perf. répevya. 
Verb. Adj. pevcréos, peuxtds. A secondary form is ¢vyyave 
$112. 11. | 


Homer has the Part. Pf. Pass. repvypévos with active sense, escaped ; 
also the Verb. Adj. puxrds, whence dd@ucros Attic; and a Part. Perf. me- 
duféres fugitives; comp. difa flight. _ 

dbdvw am beforehand, antictpate, § 112.10; for the quantity of 
the a, see §112.n.6. Aor. 1 é$@dca and syne. Aor. 2 épOm, 
$60, bO;vas, b0ds (epic Mid. dOdyevos), § 110. 6. Fut. $67. 
couat, less often (in Xen.) and later dOdow, Perf. &bOaxa. 


In I]. «. 346, rapapéainox is an unusual form of the Opt. for -ain. See 
the Ausf. Sprachl. § 107. n. 33. marg. | | 


below corrupt, rutn, is regular; but the Perf. 2 ébOopa, d:épOopa, 
has in Ionic (also Il. o. 128) and later writers the signification 
am ruined ; Attic, have ruined, the same as éf@apxa. $113. n. 4. 


Homer has Fut. déép70.—F ut. 2 Mid. with alternate a, d:apOapeopat 

intrans. occurs in Herodotus for the comm. @éapnoopat or Pbepqupas. 

Oi, a verb which in this Present form is only Homeric, with both transi- 
tive and intransitive signification: constume, destroy (11. o. 446), and per- 
ish Od. B. 368. The other forms are more usual, but still on the whole 
more poetic. Fut. and Aor. déico, épéica, are simply transitive —On 
the other hand the derived Present @Oivo, § 112. 10, (secondary form 
POiwvOw § 112. 12,) is commonly intransitive, and borrows its tenses from 
the Mid. of @éiw, viz. Fut. Pbicopas, Pf. EPOcpas, Plupf. épOiunv, which 
last form is at the same time syncopated Aorist ($ 110. 7 and n. 4). and 
therefore has the other moods, viz. Opt. POiuny, to, tro, (Od. x. 51. A. 330: 
see § 107. m. 33. marg.) Infin. PbicOa, Part. POipevos, Subj. POieopas, 
shortened @biopa:, Pbieraz.—Later writers have the formation @éirqjoe, 
etc. (Plut.) ; 

The ¢ in Péive (§ 112. 0. 6), as well as in déicw, etc. is in epic writers 
always long; in Attic writers, short; ép@ipa, etc. is everywhere short. 
—For arépO:Oov see Ausf. Sprachl. | 

grew love. Instead of the regular Aorist from this verb, Homer has the 
Middle form é¢pidaro, Imper. pitas, with long s, (a Deponent from the 
simpler theme IAQ { 112. 6,) where the long « comes from the nature 
of the Aorist; see § 101. 4. 


Ppafw say, intimate, § 92. n. 3. § 83. n. 3, has in the earlier poets an Aorist 
meppasor, ereppador, Inf. reppadéey, and a Perf. Pass. reppadpat, § 98.n. 5. 

ppéo, used only in the compounds: éxdpety, eioppeiv, Svadpetv, 
to let out, in, through, F. ppnow etc.—Imp. ciodpes § 110. n. 2.—MID. to 
admit, F. elodppnoopat. 
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dplcow, > a shudder, § 92. n. 2, F. ppifw etc. Pf. wédpixa 
from SPIKM2, whence also the subst. dpixn, etc. 


guAdoow watch, guard, Mid. beware. The form mpapehaxte, in Hymn. Apoll. 
538, js anom. Imper. with active signification. 


dupe mix, knead, $101. n. 3. $112.7; old Fut. pipou, épupaa, 
comm. pupdow etc. Ion. dupnow. Perf. Pass. wépupuas and 
mrepUpapat.— 

due generate, prbilace, F. duo, Aor. épvoa.—But the Perf. 2é- 
guxa and sync. Aor. 2 ($110. 6) épuv, diva, Subj. dow (Xen. 
Hier. 7. 3), Opt. dunv (Theocr. 15. 94), Part. dus, have the 

_ Passive or intransitive signification to be produced, come into 
existence, arise, for which in the Pres. and Fut. we find dvo- 
pat, dioopas, § 113. n. 3. 


Writers not Attic employ instead of diva:, pus, etc. an Aor. Pass. oun: 
pat, pueis, etc.—For the Homeric forms mevact, mreuos, see : 97. n. 
For the is guny, see § 107. m. 33 ; and for érrépuroy, $111. 


Xx. 


xa{w, comm. yd Copan, yield, give way, is regular, but bai in Homer an Aor. 
3 with the reduplication and a change of y into x, xexadéoOa, § 92. n. 3. 
But the Act. xexadeiy (xexadov), with a Fut. of its own xcexadqo@ (§ 111. 3), 
-has in Homer the special transitive signification to rob, deprive of —The 
form xexadnoopas see in xndw; comp. II. 0. 574. A. 334. 9. 353. Od. g. 153. 
—For éxabor, see In yavddve.. 

xaivo S68 yaoKo. 

yaipw rejoice, $112. 6, F. yasprjow, Aor. (from the Pass.) éydpnv, 

. and from this again @ Pertect with emphatic Present signifi- 
cation, xeyapnxa or xeydpnuae exult, § 111. 3. | 

From the regular formation there is still found in the poets, Perf. Pass. 
xéxappa, Aor. 1 Mid. eynpaynv, and Aor. 2 with redup. Kexapouny —The 
ae belongs to late writers ; Homer has pexcnTee and -oua, 
n 

xavdavw grasp asp, contain, §-112. 11, Aor. éya8ov.—Perf. svete (same with 
the Pres.) ut. xetvopat Od. o. 17, as if from XENAQ; comp. onévdw 
awelows, and rérovOa meioopat. 

xXaoxw open, gape, § 112. 19, forms from the Pres. Xaiveo (which 
is not used by earlier writers) Aor. éxavov, F. yavovpat. Pf. 
Keynva am open, gape. 

xéo, Fut. xerovpa, Aor. €xeoa and ce Perf. xéxoda § 97. 4. a, ¢ 

xetvopat, see yavdavo. 


xéw pour, epic xelw, Fut. also xEw, Kets, xe, Fut. Mid. éopa 

see $ 95. n. 12; Aor. 1 exea ($ 96. n. 1), yeas, bis 
174, marg. Inf. xéat, Imp. xéov, yedra, eto. Perf. « 
Perf. B Pass: KeX dpa, Aor. Pass. éyv@nv, § 98. n. 4—MID. 


The forms xevow, €xevoa, are not usual; although they were the orig- 
inal ones, as 1s shewn by the subst. yevpa, " and the forms of flexion éyv- 
- Ony, €xeva, etc, See § 95. n. 9. 
The epic language has Aor. 1 ¢yeva, whence the Subj. yevo passes over 
into the future signification Od. 8. 222: see § 139, m. 5.—Aor. Pass. sync. 
éxipny, xvpevos, etc. to be poured, gush, § 110. 7. 
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xparopety to help, €ypatcpov, a defective Aorist ; whence arose Fut. ypaopn- 
ow, €xpaiopunoa, § 111. 3, and Lexil. I. 

xXpaw. From this wai there exist five different forms of flexion, 
with their respective significations; all with the contraction 
into 7 in the common language, Tonic into a, contrary to the 
usual analogy. 

1) ypaw utter an oracle is regular, § 105. n. 5; F. ypyow 
etc. Pass. key pnopat, expnoOnv—MID. Xpdowar consult an 
oracle. 

The contraction in n is found Soph. El. 35. OC. 87. Herodotus has it 
im 4, or changes aw into éw (xpéovea 7. 111); whence again in Homer 
lengthened, ypeiwy Od. 9. 79. 

2) Kixpnes lend, § 112. 16, is declined like ¢ Lornpss 5 F. ypn- 
ow, Aor. “&xpnva.—MID. KiY papa borrow, XPNTopat. 

3) xpdopas use, xp7n (2 Sing.) ypiras, Inf. xpij7 Gaz, etc. the 
rest regular. F. ypyoouas, Aor. éypnodunv, Perf. Kéexpn pas 
usually with Pres. signification. Verb. Adj. yxpyotos, xpnoréor. 

The Perf. kéxpnpat has in epic writers also the signif. I need, want ; 
hence Part. kexpnuevos often as Adj. needy ; and in Theocr. 16. 73 a Rpe- 

_ cial Fut, xexpnoopat. The Verbal Adj. implies an Aor. éxpyaOny, which 
also is sometimes found with a Pass. signif. e. g. Hdot. 7. 144.—Here too 
the Ionics contract into a, and change a@ into éw, § 105. n. 8, 15. 

4) xen (with anom. accent) Impersonal, tt behooves, ts nec- 
essary, i m follows in part verbs in ps: Lnf. xpjvas, Opt. 
XpEtn, Subj. xen, Part. (ro) ypewv,* Impf. éxpyyt or xprv 
(never éyp7).—Fut. xpycee. 

5) amoxpy it ts enough, sufficient, Impersonal ; the form 
aTroxpa is not Attic; Pl. aTroxpaat, Inf. amoxpiy, Part. aTrO- 
NOV, aga, OY. Impf. améypn, F. atoypnoe, Aor. améexpnoe. 
—MID. arroypapat have enough, am contented, like no. 3.4 

xpwovvups colour, § 112.15, F. ypacw ete. Perf. Pass. xéypwopat, 
Aor. éypwa6@ny, later without o. 

yovvuns heap up, dam, § 112. 15; in earlier writers we find the 
regular simple forin: xo, Inf. xovv; Fut. ywow etc. Perf. 
Pass. KEX LOT ay eto. 


Y, 

Yaw rub, contr. into n, § 105. n. 5.—The Pass. forms of the Perf. and Aor. 
were in earlier writers by preference derived from the secondary Wye, 
©. 8. éynxra, evnxOny ; prob. for the sake of euphony and for the same 
reason as in gudw, § 112. 17. 





* See further on this Particip. §57.n.1. This Participle also is to be explained 
by the Ionic change of ao into ew § 27. n. 10; while the accent is still anomalous. 
And since the Ionics generally transformed verbs in dw into éw, we can thence ac- 
count for the ¢ in the Opt. xpeln ; ; comp. the marg. note under wluwAnus. 

t This anomalous accentuation, instead of Lxpnv (§ 12. 2. a. § 103. m. 1), is 
founded on ancient usage ; comp. Eustath. ad Od. «. 60. 

{ Herodotus has amexpeero i impers. for dwéxpa. ‘Tho Active was used imperson- 
ully only for the most part, not always; as is shown by the Plur. droxpiow. 
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Wiyw cool, § 112. 19, forms the Aor. 2 Pass. after the analogy of o spicow 
(s econdary form dpvxe, see Catal. of reg. verbs); e.g. é y Aristoph. 
On the other hand in Plato Phadr. p. 242, the reading aroyvyy is now 
preferred, which presupposes a form n epi” ; see Ausf. Sprachl. 


N. 
Bee thrust, push, 112. 6, has the syllabic augment (éwGovy) 
#84. n. 5; and forms Fut. wOnow and (from 2AN) dca, Aor. 
Ewoa, Inf. @oat, Perf. Pass. éwopat, etc.—MID. 


wréouat buy, § 112. 18, has also the syllabic augment (éwvovpny 
ete.) § 84. n. 5. Instead of the regular Aorist of this verb 
(ewvnodpunv, wvncdpynyv), the Attics employed the forms em pid 
pnv, mpiac@a, etc. which see above. On the other hand, éw- 
ynOnv was only Passive; see § 113. n. 6.—Perf. ewovnyac both 
as Act. and Passive ; Demosth. 


PARTICLES. 
j 116. Prepositions and Adverbs. 


1. The Particles are said to-be indeclinable, because they ad- 
mit of no declension, flexion, or conjugation. Still there are 
among them certain minor changes, or mutual relations of one to 
another, (comparison and correlation,) which may here be sepa- 
rately exhibited. 

2. Under the general idea of particles we ee first the 
Prepositions, viz, the following eighteen ; : 

api, ava, avrl, aro, dud, eis, ev, ef, él, Kata, perd, mapa, 

TEpt, TPO, Wpos, TU, UITép, VITO. 

These have always been called distinctively the Prepositions 
of the Greek language; we call them Primitive Prepositions. 
With these alone are verbs compounded in the simplest manner, 
1.e. without change ($121.2); which is not the case with other 
particles, although they may be just as much prepestnons e. g. 
avev, Evexa, eyyus, ws to, etc. 

3. The most common form of Apverss is the ending as, which 
may be regarded as a termination properly belonging to the for- 
mation of the adjective ; since it is appended only to adjectives 
and participles. The ending ws takes exactly the place of the 
case-endings ; so that it is only necessary to change the ending 
of the Nom. or Gen. os, into ws. Where the Nom. ‘ending os has 
the tone, the adverbial ending retains it as a circumflex; and if 
the ending os (Nom. or Gen.) suffers contraction, the same is re- 
tained in the adverb. E. g. 

piros, pirtws: copes, copes 
cwppov (cadppovos), cwppovas: Xaples, evros, xapievrars 
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evOus, éos, evOéws* Part. AvovTreXov useful, odvros, Avot 
TEAOUVTOX. ‘But was (wavros) wavras, see n. 1. 

arnOns, éos contr. obs, arnGéws contr. addnOas ; airdoos, ois, 
ATAGS* EvVOUS, EUVOIS. 

Note 1. In strictness, all adverbs which come from adjectives in ns G. 
eos, ought to have the circumflex on the ending ws, as arising from contrac- 
tion (éws—as). Nevertheless, some are paroxytones, and are consequently 
formed without contraction of their own from the similarly accented Nom. 
or Gen. (especially when the Gen. Plur. is a paroxytone, § 49. n. 4,) e. g. 
cuvméns (cvvnbav) avvnOws; but vorwdns (vorwdous, | vorodav Plato Rep. p. 
438) voowda@s; comp. above mas (wayrds, mdyrwv) mayrws.—In like manner 
adverbs formed from adjectives in -yvoos, -vovs, follow in their accent the 
analogy of those adjectives in declension (} 60. 5); hence from etvous —ev- 
yws; but better evvoixos, as in the next note. 


Note 2. Adjectives of one ending, which fluctuate as it were between 
substantive and adjective, in order to form the adverb in ws, assume first 
an ordinary adjective termination; thus vopadias, NBEO ; comp. $ 63. n. 
3. § 66. 4. marg. 

4. Certain cases and forms of nouns, by virtue of their inher- 
ent power which will be explained in the Syntax, and also by el- 
lipsis, often supply the place of particles; and when such a form 
occurs in this manner particularly often, it passes entirely for an 
udverb. E. g. the Dative: 


-— comedy lit. with care ; hence, very, very much. 
orovon lit. with zeal, with pains-taking ; hence, hardly, 
scarcely. 
Further a number of feminine adjectives, where the idea ode 
from 7 odes way, manner, lies at the basis; e. g. 


meth on foot, Kown in common, iSva privatel Y, Snows pub- 
licly, etc. Comp. addy and the like, § ETO: n. 7. 
So the Accusative : 
apynv and thy apyny, lit. in the beginning, foundation, 
plan ; -hence, wholly, enttrely. 
mpoiKa gratis, from mpolk g1 ft. 
paxpay (sc. odor) far. 
See also note 3.—The Neuter of an Adjective likewise forms an 
adverbial Accusative, when it stands, either in the Sing. or Plu- 
ral, instead of an adverb. ‘This usage nevertheless, except in the 
comparative and superlative, is for the most part peculiar to the 
poets ({ 128. n. 4); though in some few adjectives it is the com- 
mon usage in prose; e.g. tayv swift, pexpov or puxpa little. 
_ Note 3. In the manner mentioned in the preceding paragraph have arisen 
many particles, whose radical form as @ noun is cither obsolete, or occurs 
only in the poets. Datives of this kind are then usually written without « 


subscript ; e. g. elxy in vain, dyn twofold ; comp. § 116.n.8. Here belong 
also the Genitives: éns in order, successively, ayxou near, dpov at the same 


time (epic adj. épds) ; ; the Neuter forms mAnciov near (poet. adj. hia | 


onpepov to-day, avptoy to-morrow; and particularly many in a, as pada muc 
kapra very, dixa in two, apart, etc. Here it is to be remarked, that these 


t-2= te ft = 
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last in a are parorytones, even when adjectives derived from the same root 
are oxytone; e. g. raya (rayvs) swift, perhaps; aopddpa (cdodpés) very ; 
cada (cagdns) clearly ; Aiya, dxa, etc. Contra, Japa (whence Japees) often. 
Note 4. When, besides the neuter forms ev@v and i6v, we find also ev dvs 
and ¢O@vs as adverbs (§ 117. 1), it is only accidentally that this adverbial 
form coincides with the Nom. Mase. of the adjective; since here, as well 
as in ¢yyvs, the s belongs to the adverbial form, just as it does in apdis 
from dydi, péxpis for péyps, arpéuas for arpéya. 
Note 5. Some adverbs are real cases of nouns with a preceding preposi- 
tion; 6. g. . 
mapaypyua lit. ‘along with the thing itself,’ hence, on the spot, im- 


mediately. 3 | 
xa@a and xaéarep, for xaO’ d, nab” dep, so as, like. : 
dd, for &’ 6, on account of which, wherefore; but diérs because comes 
from da rovro, dre. 
mpoupyov, for mpd épyou, lit. ‘for the good of the thing’ ($ 147 mpd), 
1. e. suttably, appropriately. ' 
Here also belong some forms, of which the noun by itself is not in use; e. g. 
efaigdyns suddenly. Some words which have thus become compounded, 
exhibit slight variations in orthography and accentuation; as éxrodap 
out of the way, aside, for éx modav; éumro8ear in the way (which is at the 
same time syntactically irregular for éy moaiv) ; émioyxepo successively, by 
turns, for -@, from a Nom. cxepds. 


5. In regard to Comparison, it is the almost exclusive usage 
t 


the Neuter Sing. of the Comparative, and 

the Neuter Plur. of the Superlative 
of adjectives, serve at the same time as forms of comparison for 
the corresponding adverbs; e. g. codwrepov zrovets ‘thou actest 
more wisely,’ aioyiora duerédecev ‘he spent his time most in- 
famously.’—Less frequently the degrees of the adverb are form- 
ed, by appending the termination ws to the degrees of the adjec- 
tive. This last is done more especially, when the idea of man- 
ner is to be made conspicuous; e.g. Kaddovws in a more elegant 
manner ; hence peyddws in great style, compar. pelovws. The 
Superlative in -ratws is not used. 

6. An older adverbial ending is w instead of ws; hence obdtws 
and obrw ($ 26.4). This ending is found particularly in some 
adverbs derived from obsolete adjectives, as apvw suddenly, oriow 
behind ; and in some formed from prepositions, e. g. 

EEw without, éow and elow within, avw above, 

xatw below, mpoow forwards, moppw far.* 
These all form their degrees of comparison in the same manner, 
i.e. in @, as dv@Tépw, dvwtat@. With the same ending are 
formed degrees from some other particles; ©. g. aro far from 
($117. n. 3) drardro very far off ; &vdov within, evdotatw ; éxas 
far, éxartépm; ayxou near, wyyoTdTw; paxpay far, paxpoTEpm. 

* These last two particles, with the Doric xépow which lies hetween them, aro 
strictly synonymous ; but in usage spéow signifies forwards, and wéppw (xdépow), far. 
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7. All particles which take the degrees of comparison, without 
being derived from adjectives in actual use, observe the analogy 
of the adjective i in forming their degrees ; as éyyvs near, éyyuTépw 
or éyyurepov, etc. or also éyyiov, eyyiora. Here too the same pecul- 
iarities and anomalies oceur as in adjectives; see note 6. Com- 
pare especially the following with the forms in § 67. 3, and § 68. 


tnear, aocov ayxiTa 
para very, parry padioTta, 
and the adverbial forms which belong to the comparative #jacwy, 
viz. ; ; 
hocov, Hrrov, less, jxvora least, § 68. 2. 
Nore 6. As peculiarities of the forms of comparison, we may notice also 
the following : 
mépa (§ 117. 1) — mepairépw oF mepatrepov 
mAngoiov _ mAnowairepov Or -€oTrepoy 
: vuKTwp _ vuKTiaiTepov 
1m poupyou — mpoupytairepoy. 
Further, from 260 straight forwards, the Homeric {Ouvrara instead of i6v- 
tara; comp. the marg. note to anom. iSpvw, § 114.—That some such ad- 
verbs, in their forms of comparison, actually become adjectives, has already 
been remarked, § 69, 2, and marg. 


Note 7. Some forms of verbs have, in common usage, | become particles, 
and chiefly Interjections. We have already mentioned cley, p. 193. marg. 
note; dpedrov, in ded, § 114; ry, in anom. TA-; l8ov lo! in anom. 
jea: An old Imperat. of the same meaning is ibe by apoc. ni and jv. 
So dye, hépe, (Ot, dypes, all signify well! come on! See also dpedes 
.) 150” m. 20.—AI] such Imperatives retain commonly the form of the Sing. 
even when addressed to several persons; with the exception of tre and 
aypeire. - 


Norte 8. The adverb 8eipo hither, stands also as Imperative for come 
hither. In this case it has a Plural when applied to several persons, devre, 
which is explained as an abbreviation from devp’ tre. This last phrase is 
sometimes found fully written, e, g. Aristoph. Eccles. 882. 


? 


§ 116. Correlative Particles. 
* (Compare the correlative Adjectives, §§ 78, 79.) 


\ 


“1, Several of the relations of place are marked by annexing 
syllables or syllabic endings to words. So the following, viz. in 
answer to the question 

Whence ? —Nev e. g. Edd0Bev from another place 

Whither ?—oe —ddrooe to another place 

Where? —S3e —dddgoh in another place. 
The vowel before these endings has some variations, and can best 
be learned by observation ; e. g. "A@nunber, ovpavober, aypot tn 
the field, rrotépwt on which of the two sides ? wrotépwoe to which - 
of the two sides? érépwOt on the other side. The accent is com- 
monly retained on the syllable where the radical word has it, or 
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as near it as possible; except that words with o before the end- 
ing, are chiefly paroxytone, e. g. 7ovros Trovroev, KUKNOS KUKNOCE. 


Norte 1. But those from otxos, mas, ddXos, évdoy, éexrés, follow the general 
rule; as otxoGev, mdvroce, dANoOt, Exrobev. 


2. In answer to the question whither? the 
Enclitic de 


is also appended; and always upon the form of the Accusative 
without change; e. g. ovpavovde to heaven, Grade (from GAs) to 
or into the sea, épeBooGe from 16 épeBos,-ete. 


Note 2. The forms ofxa8e home from otkos, and @iyade to flight from 
gvyy, are deviations, probably for easier pronunciation.—In 


’"AOnvale, OnBale 
the 8 (in 8e) has passed over with the o of the Acc. Plur. into ¢, by § 22. 
n.2. Still some words have assumed the ¢ without being in the Plural, as 
Sipale, Epale, yapace, "OAvpriale; so that the ending ¢e may best be regarded 
as a special local-ending, like de. 


Note 3. Homer sometimes joins to the Accus. in this form still an ad- 
jective ; 6. g. Kéwvd’ evyvatopemny Il. €. 255; and he even repeats this local 
ending like an ordinary case-ending in dv8e dépovde to his house, from 
és 8du0s.—When however Homer in di8é608¢€ appends this de to the Geni- 
tive, it arises from the fact that this Genitive commonly stands in an ellip- 
sis; eis didos sc. Gdpoy, § 132. n. 30. 

3. In answer to the question where? the ending ow or ov is 
appended to many names of cities; so that it becomes nou after 
a consonant, and dou after a vowel; the accent of the radical 
word being retained ; e. g. | 

| ’"AOnvnot, TTrataicww, Onrvpriacs, 
from ’A@jvat, TIXataail, ’Odvpria.*¥—Some other like names re- 
Celve Ot, as 

"IcOpoi, ITv00t, Meyapoi, 
from "Ices, IIv8e, tra Méyapa. This ending always has the 
circumflex, except in otxot at home.t 

4. To the three preceding relations of place, the three follow- 
ing common interrogatives likewise have reference; but only in 
the earlier language and the poets: 


woGev; whence? toce; whither? mwo0c; where? 





* The ending no very often has the « subscript ; and *A@fynox is then explained 
as the Ion. Dative. But the ending ao: shows that this orthography is false. 
Nevertheless, these endings come strictly from the Dative Plural, comp. § 133. n. 
8; and then, like ae, passed over to names in the Singular. See the reverse of 
this in the next marg. note.—OdAvymdor with short a is from 4 "OAuumids. 

t This form is the actual Dative of Mv6d, and in the other instances it is the 
Dative of Dec. IL, with the ending somewhat changed; which then was appended 
to Plural names (Méyapa), and to other words, as évrav@or from évradéa (see Text 
8). We must therefore not consider these forms as correlatives of the following 
interrogative wot whither ; although this very éyrav@ot sometimes actually stands in 
answer to the question whither ; e.g. Aristoph. Lys. 568. Plut. 608. Such inter- 
changes of the correlatives, however, not unfrequently occur; see the note on p. 


271, and on Soph. Philoct. 481. On évravéot see espeo. the Ausf. Sprachl. § 116. 
nh. 28. 
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In the common language they read thus: 
| wo0ev; whence? wot; whither? wov; where ? 
These and some other interrogatives—of which the more common 
are 7rore and mnvixca where? Tras how? wh which way? how 7— 
stand with their immediate correlatives (indefinite, demonstrative, 
oa in the same analogy as the correlative Adjectives in § 79. 
> £. 

Interrog. Indefin. Demonstr. Relat. 


all enclitic. simple. compound. 

grére; when? OTe Tore ore — Orore 

wou; where? qrov ee ov — Grou 

wot; whither ? rol ee ol — Gro 

wibev; whence ? woe rébey obey — onodey 

és; how? | was ras,see 5. | bs — Oras 

ws how ? } oo 7 n — onn* 

amyvixa ; when ? ana TyVvixa yvica — onnvixa 


The significations follow the analogy of §79. Thus e.g. wore al 
some time, once; trofév from some place, etc.—Further, as the 
postpositive article ds, besides the compound éo-71s, is also strength- 
ened by zrep (Govrep etc.) so the same thing occurs with several 
of the relatives which belong here ; as @ovrep, frrep, ov7rep. There 
are also two minor and defective sets of correlatives : | 

Demonstr. ae saat \ so long. | Relat. ron } until 

Norte 4. Of poetic forms we further adduce the following; viz. for soz 

etc. the complete series: 

wi; where 2 - gobi i Ot OO: and drdét. 


So’ for wot and drot,—rooe, érooce. There belongs here, further, the old 
epic adverb of time: rjpos (rnpovros Hes.) then, relat. juos (strengthened 


omjpos) when. 

5. The demonstratives in the above table are the original sim- 
ple ones; like 0, 7, ro among the correlative adjectives, § 78. 1. 
But of these, only tore then, at that time, is in common use; the 
others occur only in certain phrases (see § 149. m. 14), or in the 
poets. Moreover, instead of the poetic rws we sometimes find as 
as a less frequent demonstrative ; and as such it takes the acute 
accent, to distinguish it from the relative form @s. In this form 
it is usual also in prose especially in these phrases: xai @s even 
So; ovd ws, und ws, not even so, in no way. 

6. There are some other demonstratives, which instead of hav- 
ing the initial +, come from an entirely diferent root, and have a 
more definite sense. Such are 

exet (poet. éxei0c) there, éxetOnv from thence, éxeioe thither ; 
answering consequently to the interrogatives trod ; roGev ; 
mot ;——lIonic and poetic forms are also xetOt, xeiOev, xeice. 

dedpo hither, answering to Trot ; | 





* For the Jota subscript in this series, see note 8. 
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vov now, answering to Torte ; 

év0a here, there ; €vOev hence, thence ; 
which last two have this peculiarity, that they are at the same 
time relatives, synonymous with ov and o@ev, and are usual in 
prose. , 

7. Of the demonstratives hitherto adduced, five exhibit the 
twofold strengthened form described in § 79.4. Hence arise the 
common demonstratives of prose, in the following manner ; for 
the accent see § 14. n. 3. 


amvixa rnvixdde Thyixavra 
€v0a evOade* évOavra lon. évravéa Att. 
evey évdevde evOedrey Ion. évrevéey Att. 
Ty moe TaUTy 
és doe - ovres OF our. 

On the last two series see note7. - - . 


8. Some of these demonstratives assume in addition the 
Demonstrative é § 80. 
E. g. ovrwot — from otrwoiv see § 80. n. 3. 
évrevbevi, evOadi, wdi | 
Sevpé from dedpo: vuvi from viv. 
’"EvraiOa forms in this manner not only évrav@i, but also more 
commonly évrav@ot; comp. p. 269 marg. 


9. The relatives here, as in adjectives (§ 80), in order to 
strengthen the idea of generality, append the particles 


| ovv and dprorte. 
E. g. Grrovoiy wheresoever, orwooty (and with ri inserted, 67rw- 
oT.ovyv), oTrovdntrorte, etc. | 


Note 5. Just as the corresponding adjective forms (§ 79) give rise to 
still other correlatives, by appending their characteristic endings to words 
expressing general ideas (such as adAvios, mayrocos etc. § 79. n. 2), 80 like- 
wise do the adverbs, e. g. dAXore another time; adAXn (corr. to interrog. 
7) in another way, manner; wavrws, mavrn (tO mas, my) in every way, 
wholly; avrov, avrdGe (to mov, rot) in the same place, there, ete.—Very 
commonly however the adverbs derived in this manner from adAXos, rods, 


mas and éxaoros, are lengthened by inserting the letters ay; e. g. 


aAdaxov elsewhere, mavrayov everywhere, modAaxovd in many places, 
éxaoraydbey from every quarter, addayn, ete. 
Also from the obsol. “AMOS (whence dya) are derived the Homeric dudéev 
from some place or other; and in the Attic language the phrases: dues ye 
Twos, dun ye 7, dudbev ye moGev, dpov ye mov, in some way or other, etc. 


Note 6. In most of the above relations, there are also formed correspond- 
ing negatives, (e. g. from sore and mas,) Just as from ris, mostly by compo — 
sition: ; 

ofrrore, nore, never; otras, pnrws, by no means. — 





* This demonstrative-ending Se is of course not to be confounded with that cor- 
responding to the question whither (Text 2 above). The two however were some- 
times confounded even by the ancients, and in this very word év@ade ; see the note 
to Soph. Philoct. 481. Comp. also p. 269. marg. 
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These latter forms in Homer drop their s before a consonant, ofre, prre, 
Il. y. 306. p. 422. They must then not be confounded with the adverb of 
time, ma,—odrew, pyro, not yet—Most commonly however the negatives are 
formed from the old and lonic adjective ovdapés, pndapds, none : 


ovdapas by no means ; ovdapy, ovdapov, ovdapdéer, ete. 


Note 7. It is evident that the semple demonstrative and relative forms 
come from the prepositive and postpositive articles, of which they are in 
part actual cases, as 77, 7}, ov, and so also ot for @ (comp. p. 269, marg. note) ; 
and that the others are adverbial derivatives from the same articles, formed 
in a particular manner. Indeed, just as os, ds, and ras are adverbs of 
quality from os, 6, rd, 80 likewise d0ey, ore, are formed from them with other 
endings.* [In like manner the forms ravry, 178e, ovrws, GAAn, GAAws, Come 
immediately from other pronouns, and ovrw, Sd (from de) have the ad- 
verbial form -o instead of ws, § 115.6. From éxetvos also, in answer to 
the questions m7 and ras, the forms éxeivyn and éxeivas are used. The 
forms ov, 77, mas, etc. and others of which no Nom. is extant, as sayrn, 
mavrayov, etc. are formed after the analogy of the preceding. 


Note 8. The « subscript under n is improperly written (§ 115. n. 3) in 
those forms of which no actual Nominative, as root, is extant ; consequently 
m7, On, wavrn, addAayy; on the other hand, 9, r7, ravry, GAAn. Many how- 
ever, for the sake of uniformity, write the former in the same manner. 


Note 9. The forms rére and Gre, when they stand repeated (and some- 
times when they stand only once) for more . . . roré, sometimes . . . sometimes 
(§ 149. m. 14), take also the accentuation of ror€; thus rore—, 6ré—. 


Note 10. Diatects. a. Epic writers double the mw for the sake of the 

metre, in ones, érrére, etc. 

b. The Tonics have x instead of mr in all the above forms; e. g. xas, xov, 
Oxws, OxdGev, ovnw, see § 16. n. 1. c. 

c. The Dorics for mére, dre, etc. have mdxa, dxa, etc. ibid. For exe. they 
have rnvei, § 74. n. 1. 

d. Instead of the ending Sey the poets have the shorter form Je, e. g. 
aAXobe, Exrocbe. 

e. For 7 an epic form is yye or fixe. 

f. For réws and éws there are epic forms reiws, efws. Hence in Homer, 
when réws and éws stand in the place of a trochee, one must read retos 
and efos; see Ausf. Sprachl. II. p. 358. 

g. Other epic particles are: rimre wherefore? for ri wore, av Oe for avté&k 
there, yapad«s for yapate, DAvédis for GAdooe. | 


§ 117. Mutations of some other Particles. 
A. In the Letters. 


1. We have already treated of the changes in ov, ovx, ovy, and 
é&, éx, as also of the movable final v or ¢ at the end of certain 
particles; see § 26. We remark further here, that in some of 
‘these last, there arises by this means a difference of sense. So 
the following : ; 


mwépay, trans, beyond, on the other side, chiefly of rivers and other waters. 
On the other hand r€ pa, ultra, over, etc. where the object is conceived 





* With the ending dev compare the Genitives of some pronouns, which end in the 
same manner, § 72. n. 6. 5. 
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as a bound, limit. Both are used as prepositions and as adverbs. See 
Lexil. IT. 69. a 

dyrixpu and dyrixpus, with different accentuation. Homer uses the first 
form in all the significations. But in regard to Attic usage the Gram- 
marians give the rule, that dvrecpu is to be employed only in the literal 
local sense, straight forward, . -over against ; and dyrixpus only in the 
metaphorical sense, straightway, without hesitation, at once. But there 
are many opposing examples of both kinds. See the Ausf. Sprachl. 

evdus and ev, § 115. n.4. In the relation of time only evéus, smmeds- _ 
ately, is used; but in the relation of place, commonly ¢d6u, straight to, 
directly to ; e. g. evOU Auxeiouv, evOd "Edéoou, straight to the Lyceum, to 
Ephesus ; and seldom, for the metre or to avoid hiatus, evévs, Eurip. 
Hippol. 1197.—The Ionic forms idis, 16v, are used without any differ. 
ence, and solely in the local sense. 


2. The following differences of form: are smaployed without any 
difference of sense; and either belong to the Attic poets, or as 
Ionisms are also not unknown to the Attics: | 


édv, qv, ay, tf, (see § 139. m. 24,) in the first and third forms with long a. 

onpepov, Att. Thpepoy, to day j—xbés and exes yesterday. 

our, old gov, with ;—els, Ion. és, an. 

ev, Jon. et, in; see further in n. 1. 

dei, Ion. and poet. alei and aléy, ever. 

évexa or évexev (and this even before consonants, ©. g. Xen. Hier. 3. 4. ib. 
5. 1), Jon. etvexa, eivexer, on account of. 

éretra, Ton. erresrey, afterwards. 

Gre because, in common language also ors (Aristoph. ) comp. § 77. n. 2. 

For od no, not, and vai yes, the Attics use for the sake of emphasis ovxé 
(Ion. ovxi), vaixs, § 11. n. 2. , : 


Note 1. Other differences of dialect are the following : 

For xpés to, old spori, Dor. rori.—For perd with, Hol. weds. 

For ovp therefore, Dor. and Ion. dy. 

For avéis agatn, Ion. adres. 

For xé, xév, an enclitic particle used by the epic writers for d& ($139. m. 
10), Dor. xa. oes dxxa instead of Gray, 

For yé at least, Dor. y 

For « tf, Dor. ai, which form is used also by the epic writers, but only 
im af ke, al ydp, and aide, § 139. m. 7, 8, 66. 

Other epic forms are ne for f or, as; émesn for éresdy) since, because ; 
ety, ces for ev and evi; pay, péy, for pny, truly; aurdp and grap 
but. 

Some prepositions, especially mapa and tnd, take in the earlier poetry, 
instead of a and o, the ending a; a8 rapai, vrai. 

Some other differences of dialect see in § 116. n. 10. 


Notz 2. The conjunction dpa, and the prepositions mapd and avd, ‘ often 
drop the final vowel among the Dorics and in the epic language. 6a even be- 
fore consonants, as dp, wdp, dy (or av) ; ©. g. 

otr’ &p dpévas, rap Je, dy Be. 
When in this case dy comes to stand before a lingual, it is an old usage, 
instead of dy méAayos, dy péya, and the like, to write 

_ dparéXaryos, Gupeya. 

See § 25. n. 4.—-The same apocope occurs also in the prep. card; but sinoe 
r cannot stand at the end of a word (§ 4. 5), this preposition connects itself 
in like manner with the following word. he r is then always assimilated 
to the following consonant, which consequently is written double; or, 
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where this latter is a rough mute, the r becomes the kindred smooth mute 


before it; thus . 
xarréy: xadde, capper, xayyovy,* xampddapa, 

for.xara rév, xara 8¢, xard pév, xara ydvu, xara pdAdapa, etc. The Doric 
sori (for pds) does the same, but only before another +, ©. g. worroy for 
sori rév.t—We add further that all these changes and modes of orthography 
occur also in compound words; thus: —__ 

mapbépevol, waparaca: avoravres, avveiun> arde£al, eyEnpaivo ; 

earrayvoat, xarOaveiy: xaSBas, xaxxeiovres, xdAAurov, Kaupvw, Kavvevcas, 

xammece, kappe(a* Kaxyevat. So to avoid the concurrence of three con- 


sonants, we find xdxrave, edaxee, duvdaaet, for xaxcrave, xavoyxebe, 
Gpyvace: I]. A. 702. Pind. Pyth. 4. 54. 


In like manner the prepositions amé and ind are also apocopated in compo- 
sition, though seldom, and only before kindred consonants, as drweprew, 


UBBadeww. 


B. Changes in the Accent. : 


' 3. Most of the primitive prepositions of two syllables ($ 115. 
2), which have the accent on the last syllable, draw back the 
tone in the following manner: 

1) When they stand in the figure Anastrophe,t 1. e. after the 
noun which they govern; ec. g. 


rovrou 7répe for mrept Tovrau 
Seay azo for amo Jeav. 
But from this rule are excepted audi, avril, did, and avd. 

2) When they are used alone, instead of forming compounds 
with the verb elvas; or, more accurately, when the verb is omit- 
ted, and they stand alone as adverbs; in which case the common 
language also adopts the Ion. évi for &; e. g. 

“€y@ mapa, for maperpu 
émt, évt, iro, for éreoruy, etc. 
to which we must also reckon ava for avdornOt, up ! 

Note 3. More exact critics accent the prepositions in the above manner, 
when in poetry they stand after their verb, ©. g. Aovoy dro, for droAovcy ; 
and when also in poetry they stand as adverbs, e. g. wéps very, before others. 
They write also dro, when this preposition means not merely from, but 


apart, remote from, comp. $ 115. 6. But in all this, and in the exceptions 
from the preceding rules, there is no uniformity in our editions. 


Note 4, Another rule is, that when in the first of the above cases, (the 
anastrophe,) the preposition is elided, it takes no accent, as Seay an’—, not 
Jeev dr’'—,; but not so in the second case, e.g. ov yap én’ avnp (for éxeozw). 





* In this single instance yy is of course pronounced like gg, and not like ng. 

' f Recent editors mostly prefer to write du wéAayos, xad 3é, nau pév, dy ydrv, 
wor réy, by which means they separate in writing, that which is united in pronun- 
ciation. If we would be consistent, we must write d» wéAayos, just as we divide 
the EMITYPI of the ancients into éy xup{. But then follows of course «ar 3¢, which 
is absurd. It is better therefore to write xad8é, xarrdy, etc. like Soiudriov, oni, 


a, ete. 
This term was ambiguous even among the ancients, since they employed it. 
also to designate the drawing back of the tone in both the cases here mentioned. 
See the Jusf. Sprachl. 
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—The same transposition of monosyllabic prepositions is Mentioned § 147. 
n.10. For e£ and é, es and ds, and the like, see § 13. 4. 


Note 5. The Interjection & has also a twofold accent, viz. the circumflex 
in the sense of calling, etc. i.e. before the Vocative ; but the acute or grave, 
when employed as an exclamation, i. e. before the other cases; ©. g. Soph. 
A). 372 & dvopopos, bs pebjxa, O unhappy man that Iam! & ris avacdeias 
O the impudence! & pot wo ts me! and so also in the exclamation 4 mémou. 
But there is as little uniformity in respect to this word, as in the former ex- 
amples (note 3); see the Ausf. Sprachl. 


FORMATION: OF WORDS. 
$118. Derrvation. _ : 


1. The formation of words, in the fullest sense of this expres- 
sion, lies beyond the limits of ordinary grammar. The analogies 
in the older or primitive portion of a language are often changed 
or obscured by time and by the mixing together of roots. Hence, 
on the one hand, it is impossible definitely to mark these analo- 
gies; while, on the other hand, a full understanding of them pre- 
supposes an extensive and profound course of study, which, un- 
der the general name of philology, is, for practical reasons, sep- 
arated from ordinary grammar. | 

2. Certain kinds and forms of derivation however,—which 
may for this reason be regarded as more recent,—have been pre- 
served so complete, and lie within such definite limits, that they 
can with certainty be reduced to a systematic arrangement. 
Such a method of bringmg them together, under a general view, 
so much facilitates and promotes the knowledge of a language, 
that the grammar can well afford a place for an exhibition of this 
kind. 3 ee 

3. Under this general division, however, we cam here include 
only Verbs, Substantives, Adjectives, and Adverbs; since the 
other parts of speech either belong to the old primitive formation 
above referred to, or have been already treated of in this work 
under other heads. The general subject of the derivation of 
words, we may divide into two principal parts: 1) Derivation 
by Endings. 2) Formation by Composition. - : 


$119. Derivation by Endings. 


1. In appending derivative or formative endings, there existed 
two principles, viz. the tendency to express like significations by 
the same endings; and the tendency to adapt the endings as 
much as possible to the form of the primitive word. That from 
the collision of these two principles there arose a manifold con- 
fusion in the analogy, will be very obvious from the following 
specifications. 
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I. Verss. 


2 2. Of verbs, we are to consider here chiefly those which are 
derived from nouns, either substantives or adjectives. This deri- 
vation is commonly made by means of the following endings : 


, dw, éw, 0, evo, abo, Sw, aivw, va. 

- These endings take the place of the Nominative-ending, when 
the primitive word belongs to the first or second declension; and 
also in words of the third declension, if the Nom. ends in a vow- 
el, or in ¢ preceded by a vowel; 0. g. Tir] Tipaw, wrepoy mTrepow, 
Saiua Savpdtw, adrynOys ddrnGevwo. In other words of Dec. III, 
these endings take the place of os in the Genitive; e. g. coraf 
Kohaxevw, Tup (TUpos) FUpow. 

3 Nortel. Nominatives of the third declension in a, as, ts, which assume 
a consonant in the Genitive, can pass over only into kindred verbal endings, 
as a and as ito a(w, aivw,—ss into i{w;'e. g. Jatpa Savpd(o and Javpuatva, 
dAwis Awi(o. Every ending not thus kindred is appended to the consonant 
of the Genitive; e. g. duyas duyadeva, ypnua ypnparife. . 


3. As to the signification of these endings, we can here take 


into view only general usage, and specify the primary idea of the 
greater number of verbs under each ending. 


4 a,— éwand evw. These verbs are formed from nouns of al- 
most all endings, and mostly express the state or actton of that which their 
primitive word signifies ; e.g. xoipavos ruler, xotpavew rule ; xowwvds partak- 
er, kowwven partake; 8ovdos servant, 8ovdevw serve; xddra€ flatterer, rodaxevo 
flatter; arabs true, d\nOeve speak the truth ; Baarvevs Bacwevo, etc. They 
are most commonly tntransszve ; sometimes however transitive, ©. g. pidos 
friend, diréa love. 

5 In general these two endings are the most common ones in derivative 
verbs, and serve therefore to express a multitude of relations, which are 
likewise partially included under the following endings; thus especially 
the practice of that which the radical word signifies, e. g. roAepetv, aOdeiv ; 
wopmevesy, xopevey, hovevey, BovAevery ; or whatever else is in each case the 
most natural relation, e. g. avAds flute, aidrciw play the flute; ayopa assembly, 
Gyopevew address an assembly; lirmevew ride on horseback, etc.—The ending 
éo more especially, as the simplest of all, is used for most of these deriva- 
tives which are first formed by composition, a8 etruyea, éxtyetpéw, oixodopeéos, 
épyokafew, pynoixaxéw, eto —In all instances these endings are most com- 
monly tntransitive. | | 


6 b.— daw. These verbs arise most naturally from words of 
Dec. I, in a and », but also from others. They express chiefly the posses- 
ston of some thing or quality in a special degree, and also the performance 
of an action ; e. g. xépn hastr, xougy to have long hatr; yorn bile, yodgy to have 
much bile, be angry ; ios fat, Aurgv to have much fat, be fat ; Bon cry. ydos 
lamentation,—Bo@v, yoqy ; réApa boldness, rokper dare. Hence, as transitive, 
they denote the performance of an action towards others; ©. g. run honour, 
ripay twa to honour any one.* See also the verbs of disease in m. 13, below. 





* Here and in other similar cases it may appear strange, that the abstract noun 
should be the primitive word, from which the verb is derived. But this case is not 
rare; if, as is very common in all languages, the substantive is first derived from 
an older and simpler verb, and then again forms from itself a verb, which supplants 
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c. — dw. These come mostly from words of Dec. II, and ex- 
press: 1) The making or transformeng into that which the radical word 
signifies ; 8ovAdw make a slave, dnAédw make known from 8ydos known. 2 
The working with or applying the thing signified by the root; ypvadw gl 
prArow paint with vermilion (wArés), wupdw put in the fire, ropwiw form wil 
the répvos, turn, (nuidw puntsh from (npia. 3) The furnishing with or impo- 
sing the thing signified by the root; orepaydw crown, mrepdw give wings to 
(rrepdv), oravpdw crucify, etc. 

d. — dm and fw. The first ending comes most naturally 
from words in a, ns, as, etc. sometimes also, for the sake of euphony, from 
other endings. Both comprehend so many relations, that they cannot well 
be brought under definite classes; ©. g. Scxafw, yetpdlw, poodle, dpife, 
perifw, Jepitw, Aaxri{w, etc, Still it deserves to be noted, that when they 
are formed from the proper names of nations or persons, they mark the 
adoption of the manners, party, or lariguage of the same; e. g. pydifew to 
become a Mede in sentiment, OAdnvifew to speak Greek, dwpid{ew to speak 
Doric, prrormifew to be of Philip’s party. See also below in m. 14. 


—e. —alvw and two. The latter ending comes always from ad- 
jectives, and expresses the making or causing to be such as the adjective 
signifies ; 6. g. youve lo make sweet, cepvivew to make venerable, dignify. 
It must here be observed, that those adjectives, whose degrees of compari- 
son in iwy, twros, presuppose an obsolete positive in us, form the verbs in 
two from this last; ©. g. aloxpés (aicxiwv from AIZXYZ)—aloxvvw ; 80 
paxpés, Kadds,—pyKvve, xa\Avvw, etc.—The same signification is often found 
in verbs in aivo, as Neveaiveewy to make whtte, xowraivew to hollow out, etc. 
Still several of these have a neuter signification, as yaderaivew, dvoyepal- 
ve, become angry, etc. They come sometimes also from su stantives, 
especially those in pa (chpa onpaive, Seiya, Sepaivw), and express various 
relations. . 


4. A special mode of deriving verbs from nouns, is simply to 
change the ending of the noun into w; and then the preceding 
syllable, according to its consonants, receives one of those addi- 
tions which we have noted in $ 92, as giving a strengthened form 
to the Present. 


Thus are formed from rrotxios rrociAAw, GyyeAos ayyéAXw, xaGapds xa- 

Buipo, padands padtdoow, Pdppaxov dappdoow, peihiyos petticow, muperds 

 @upeoow, xadrerds xaderro, eto. The relation of the sense to that of the 
root, is in every instance the most natural and obvious one. 


5. There remain still the following more limited classes of de- 


rived forms of verbs: 


1) Desideratives, which mark a desire, and are commonly 
formed by changing the Future in -cw of the verb expressive of the thing 
desired, into a Present in -cetw; ©. g. yeAaoeiw I should Itke to laugh, wode- 
pnoeio I long for war, ete. | 

Another class of desideratives, is formed in do or sdw, derived properly 
from substantives, e. g. Savaray to long for death, orparnyiqv desire to be 
leader ; then also from verbs, by first forming these into substantives, 6. g. 
oo (dunrns)—avnriay to wish to purchase ; xraiw (xAavoiw)—xAavorgy to 

ig to weep. 

This for passed over very naturally into a sort of imitative verbs, ©. g. 
the first. This is manifestly the case in rlw, Tinh, Tysde; and it may therefore well 
be assumed in others, as Boh, vixn, etc. although in many instances neither the one 
uor the other can be definitely maintained. 


——— 
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rupaygy to play the tyrant. But it is incorrect to reduce under this head 
the verbs of disease, as dpOadpuGy, Udepiqy, Ywpay, etc. which are better re- 
ferred to m. 6, above. 

2) Frequentatives in %, e. g. pomraiey (from pirrrew) to cast 
hither and thither, Mid. to cast one’s self hither and thither, be unqutet; ove- 
vafew (from orévev) sigh deep and often; atretv ask, airifew beg; éprew creep, 
éprutew creep slowly. . 

3) Inchoatives in oxw, see $ 112. 14, and:n. 7. 


( 


| II. Supsrantives. 
6. We here begin with substantives derived immediately. 


A. From Verbs. 


In respect to these it must be premised in general : 


1) That the endings beginning with a consonant or with a 
vowel necessarily accord with the corresponding forms of flexion 
in the verb only in those | nate which rest upon the fundamental 
rules of the language, ($16 sq.) e.g. Nouns in ow with the Fut. in 
ow, as berate -dow -acis, TpiBw Tpirpw (i) Tpiyris ; those in pds, pa, 
pn, with the 1 pers. Perf. Pass. as mAéxw meémreypat TrEypLa, etc. 
In all others there exists indeed a frequent accordance between 
the similar endings of the verb and the verbal nouns, but not a 
necessary one; e.g. in respect to the vowel before the ending, as 
in déo (Syow, Sé5enar) Séua and Siddqyua; but Bidw (Buocopas etc.) 
Bioros, and the like. 

2) That the endings beginning with a vowel (as 7, os, evs) are 
also formed from contracted verbs in €w and dw in such a man- 
ner, that ¢ and a fall away; except however in the shorter verbs, 
which cannot drop their vowel, as belonging to the root, but only 


change it, as péw, pon. | 

Nore 8. Before r and p» the letter o is inserted, as in the Perf. and Aor. 
1 Passive; and this in all nouns derived from verbs whose characteristic is 
a lingual, a few poetic forms excepted; § 102. n.1, Javpards. Those from 
verbs pure, on the contrary, sometimes take the ao and sometimes not, with- 
out reference to the flexion of the verb.—Where the o is not inserted, we 
can in general in all the endings safely follow the analogy of the Future; 
thus ©. g. Jearns, IJcapa, Jvpa, have the vowel (a, v) long, like Seacopua, 
Siow; but with this limitation, that those endings which begin with o and 
r sometimes shorten the long vowel, especially when the verb itself short- 
ens it in the Aor. 1 Passive; see below, m. 23 and 30, also $ 95. n. 4 and 
marg. note.—The endings beginning with p, on the contrary, conform in this 
respect almost without exception to the analogy of the Fut. 1, neglecting 
even that of the Perf. Passive; see below, m. 19. 


7. In order to express the action or effect of the verb, the fol- 
lowing endings are principally employed : 
[Os, fn, fa, ots, aia, n or a, os Maso. os Neut. 


a. — 0s, wm or 47, wa, G. ros. These endings can indeed be 


compared with the Perf. Passive ; but nouns in pds, when a vowel precedes 
in the radical form, commonly assume ao; while on the other hand those in 


ae ae a, a a i 


Pe a ere ae a 
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both the other endings do not commonly take o, not always indeed even 
when the Perf. Pass. has it. Those which do not take the a, retain the 
long vowel cf the Future, even when the Perf. Pass. shortens it; but nev- 
ertheless in such ‘a way that some fluctuate between n and e€; e. g. ri@nuu 
area aed pues Sépa or Inpa; dw (dedepat)—Seapds, Seapun, Sepa, 
cadnpa; yryyooke (tyvoopat)—y vo pn; Avw (AéAvpat)—A t pa.—In respect 
to signification, those in pds commonly denote the proper abstract; e. g. 
mddAw maAdpds a swinging, ddvpopac dduppds a lamenting, oixreipw olerippds 
compassion, Au{w (Avéw) Avypds a sobbing, hiccough, ceiw ceropds a shaking. 
—The ending pa on the other hand denotes rather the effect of the verb as 
& concrete, and even the object; so that it mostly coincides with the Neuter 
Part. Perf. Pass. ©. g. mpaypa that which ts done, deed ; pipnpa the imttation, 
i. e. the copy; oweipw onéppa that which ts sown, seed, etc.—The ending pn 
fluctuates between the two; e. g. u»npn a calling to mind, recollection ; éms- 
ornun a knowing pueesee ; reun honour shewn; but also oreypn point, 
ypaun line, which differ only in secondary meanings from orlypa puncture, 
thrust, ypdppa a letter, writing. | 
Note 3. Some nouns in pos from the more ancient language, have before 
p simply the vowel, without 0; e.g. deuuds fear, xpuuds a being cold, frost ; 
—or they have instead of o a 3; e. g. dpynOuds dance from dpxé€opat, puKn- 
Ouds, cavOpuds, pncOpds, etc. Baduds (strictly a treading from Baivw, hence) 
a step of a staircase, etc.—So even after p, as oxapOpds from oxaipw; with 
which we may compare (Oya a going, step, lcOuds gangway, neck, tsthmus, 
both from IQ, eius, to go; also doOpa asthma from dw. | 


Note 4. The above differences of signification it is necessary to mark as 
a basis; but at the same time it must not be forgotten, that both in the 


poets and in the common language, the significations especially of the ab-. 


stract and concrete, often flowed into one another. Thus e. g. Aaypéds (comp. 
§ 23 note) and ypyopdés mean, not the act of casting lots and of prophesying, 
but the lot, the oracle ; on the other hand, dpdémpa the understanding, etc. 


20 


21 


b. — ous, ola, mark the proper abstract of the verb, from which 22 


signification they deviate very little; e. g. piunors ametation, mpagis action, 
oxywis, etc. 8oxipacia trial, Svcia sacrifice, é€ordtcia, etc. In certain com- 
pounds the ending oia expresses the action more as a permanent quality, 


e. g. ofuBAeia, caxefia; but these forms imperceptibly pass over into the — 


similar ones derived from nouns; comp. below in m. 35. : 

Note 5. Some of the forms which belong here deviate in quantity from 
the analogy of the Future of their verbs; viz. atpeocs, yéveots, J€ons, riots, 
Avews, hvows, dvots, Jucia; see m.17. For the short vowel in rics and 
pOicts, compare rio and Pow in $ 114. ; 


The following can be less definitely characterized in respect to 
signification; though the idea of the abstract predominates. 


c. — 7 and a, mostly oxytones, e. g. evyn prayer, from evyo- 
pa; opeyn slaughtering, from opdrra ; d8ayn teaching, from dddexnw ; yapa 
rejoicing, from yaipw ;—and with the alternate o for e, (like the Perf. 2, 
$97. 4. ¢,) roy from répvw, POopa from POcipw, aordn from aeidw, ete — 
Some assume a reduplication, which corresponds to the Attic reduplication 
of the Perfect, and always has an w in the second syllable; e. g. dywy7 
from dyw, édw8n from 3 (nda), dxoyn from éyw. Comp. marg. note on 
p. 239, 240. | 

Parozytones are ©. g. BAdBn injury, from BrAarrw, BAdBw ; payn batile, from 
payoua: ; vixn victory, from vxdw.—Here too are to be referred those in 

— ela, which are formed solely from verbs in evw by changing 
ev into es; ©. g. masdeia from macdevw. These have always the final a long, 
and therefore the acute accent on et. 


23 


24 
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26 Norte 6. In regard to the tone of all nouns in ea, the following are the 
general rules; compare also § 34. n. II. 3. 
Properispomena are the feminines of oxytone adjectives in vs, @. g. dvs, 
noeia 
Proparorytone are: 1 a nouns in 7s and os, e. g. d\nOea (sce m. 
35), Bonbeca from Bonbds. Feminines from masculines in evs, e. g. 
i€peta priestess, see m. 47. Feminines from mage. baryt. in us, e. g. 
S$é€Xera from Iyrvs. 
Parorytone are abstracts from verbs in evw, just adduced. 


37 d.—o¢ Mase. The far greater part of these have o in the 
principal syllable, either by nature or as alternate for €; e. g. xpdros clap- 
ping of. hands, from xporéw ; POdvos envy, from Pbovee ; Adyos discourse, from 
A¢yw ; pdos (so%s) from jéw.—But also €Aeyyos confutation, from dene 

s from rurre; mddos from waAdo, ete. 

To these may be added substantives in ros, which are commonly oxytone, 
©. g. dunrds mowing, koxurdés howling ; sometimes with slight changes, as 
terds rain, from do ; ; mayerds frost, from TIPYVUp Some have the tone drawn 
back ; e. g. Bioros life ; 3 wéros drinking, from mivw wérropat. 


28 e.—os Neut. E.g. td «pdos care, from «now; rd-yos lot, 


frou Aayxdve ; xpayos i.q. mpaypa ete. These verbals never have o in the 
principal syllable ; hence rd yevos race, genus; but 6 ydvos procreation. 


29 8. The subject of the verb, as a person or ae is marked by 
the following endings: 
a. — TIS ie ov), Tnp, Twp. The most common of these is the 


one — in ec.]; and the words are partly oxytone, partly paroxytone. 

E. g.a apy is wrestler, from déAéw; payrys scholar, from padeiv; Searns 
mae om Jedopas; Scxaorns from Scxale; xpirns from xpive etc. But 

also xuBepynrns steersman, from xuBepyde ; mAdorns (from wAdrrew, résAagpas), 
duvdarns, Wadrns, etc. 

— np and rep are less frequent forms, which in the dialects and in the 
poets are often in use along with TNS ; and in many words are usual in the 
common language ; 6. g. cwrnp saviour, pyrwp orator, (from cadéw and ‘PEQ,) 
éoridrop host, etc. 

30 Norte 7. Some of these shorten the vowel before the ending (see m. 17); 
e.g. emevdurns, Jirnp, Jérys, alperns; and especially those from nyéopat com- 
pounded with a substantive, as ddnyérns, Movorryerns or Movaayerns. | 

31 ob. — evs. E. g. ypaevs writer, Popes corrupter. 

Norr 8. The endings in lett. a, b, have in part passed over to things, 
which can be conceived of as the subject of an action ; e. g. anrns wind, érev- 
Burns outer gdrment, mpyornp storm, (warnp girdle, ‘epBodets piston, stamp, 
etc.—The poetic use of such masculine forms in connection with feminines, 
is a license of Syntax ; see § 123. n. 1. 

32 ©. — os, mostly in re aneren e. g. Cary ain painter, jTarpo- 
xrévos patricide, etc. But (d, 7 opés one who educates, aodds singer, etc. 
and some old words, as ae pater Hom. 

d. — 1s and as, G.ov. Only in some compounds, as “Buporre 
Ans, Tpinpdpxns (and -os), dpvOoOnpas, marpadoias, etc. _ 

33. 9. The names of instruments and other objects connected with 
an action are formed from the foregoing names of subjects ; or at 
least. presuppose such in their formation. So especially : 

— Tipiov, tpov, tpa, from the subject-ending Typ ; €. g. Aour?- 
ptoy, bathing-tub, Aourpéy bath, Aovrpoy water for bathing, axpoarnpcov lecture- 
room, fvorpa curry-comb, épxnotpa place for dancing. 
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— elov, from the ending evs; e. g. xoupeiov barber’s shop, from 
xovpeus barber, and this from xeipew to shear; rpogeiov wages of one who edu- 
cates, trom rpodevs. 


10. Another principal class of substantives is made up of a 
derived 


B. From Adjectives and words expressing Attributes. 


These for the most part serve only to express the abstract of the 
adjective, or attributive word. Here belong the following endings: 


a. — (a, always with long a (Ion. 9); ©. g. copos wise, copia 
wisdom; 80 xaxia, decdia, ete, Also Bdaxia from Bra€, evdauovia from evdai- 
peov, ovos; avopia from avynp avdpds (for dvdpeia from the adj. dvdpetos see m. 
36, also Ausf. Sprachl. and Passow); mevia from srévns, yros; dyaia from 
dpabis, ¢ éos. But those in ns more commonly form their substantive in ea; 
see immediately below. 

Compound adjectives in ros often change i in this formation the r into ov; 
©. g. adavaros aGavacia, dvorerros ducrepia; comp. m. 49 and 67, - 

From the ending ca have risen by contraction those in 


eva and oa, 
where the a becomes short, and the accent falls upon the antepenult. The 
former a comes from adjectives in ns, G. eos, ©. g. ddnOeva from dAnOns; 
the latter (oa) from adjectives in ous, e. g. dvosa from dvous. 


Norte 9. From some adjectives are S Gaa abstract nouns in 7 ora sime 
ply, but always as paroxytones; e.g. from xaxdés (Fem. xaxn) 9 xdxn for 
xaxia; from éxOpds (Fem. €x Opa) 7 Goa enmity. Hence from adjectives in 
tos, ©. g. dowos, dkwos, atrios, come the subst. 9 daia right, duty, afia dignity, 
alria fault, guilt; all which forms, by accident, are not distinguished from 
the feminine adjective. 


_b. — 95, G. ryT0s, Fem. KH. g. iaorns equality from tcos, 1ra- 
s from ways. All are paroxytones, with a few Sxcepeions; as raxurns, 
Pee G. ron: 

o.— acum. E. g. dixawotvn, dovrocivn, most frequently from 
adjectives in wy G. ovos, 6. g. cwdpoown from cadper G. ovos. Those 
which have a short vowel in the syllable before the antepenult, take in the 
antepenult w, like comparatives in repos; but except lepwown priesthood i in 
Demosthenes, there are very few words of this class, and these in the later 
Greek. See Fischer ad Weller. II. p. 40. 

d. — os Newt. especially from adjectives in us, e. g. Babes 

th, from Baus, rdyxos from raxyvs. Hence too from such, whose degrees 
0 comparison seem to presuppose an old positive in us, ©. g. rd xaAXos, Td 


alcyos, rd pijxos, from xadds (xadAtov), aloypds p\oiexeeres) paxpés erseres): 
Comp. m. 9, above. 


11. Of the substantives which come 


C. From other Substantives, 


are first to be remarked some endings, which are formed simply 
after the analogy of verbals. Thus: 


1) Masculines in ys (of which all in érys have long +) often 
denote simply a person in some relation to the object expressed by the rad- 
ical word ; ©. g. sroAirns ctttzen, from rods city ; drAirns an armed man, from 
omdoy ; innérys rider, from trros ; yevertyrns a Learded man, from ‘yevetor ; due 
Anrns member of a class or tribe, from gudn. All these pass over occasion- 
ally into the adjective signification, § 63. n. 7. 
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41 2) In the same manner those in evs; ©. g. lepevs ped from 
lepév temple (or from ra lepa sacrifice) 5 ypurevs and dAsevs fisher, from ypimos 
net and dAs sea; ypapparevs, etc. 

42 12. All other substantives of this kind may be prongDes under 
the following subdivisions : 


1) Those which denote a pate consecrated to a divinity, i in voy, 
Gov, ecov; &. g. Atovvatoy, "Adpodictoy, “Hpasov, Movaetoy, “HpaxAeoy. 

43 2) Those which denote a place where there is a plurality of 
certain objects, in oy G. avos Masc. and wna Fem. E. g. dumeddy vineyard, 
podwvd rose-garden, dv3pay men’s apartment, pedreray hall for exercise. 

3) Female appellatives : 

44 a. — Teipa, Tpia, and tps G. Tpidos; strictly from masculines 
in ™mp and rwp, but also from those in rms. E. g. Teretpa female deliverer, 
épxnotpa female dancer, avAnrpis female flute-player, from opynotns, avAnrns. 

45 b.—«G. os is the most common ending, and comes in the 
place of the Masc. ns and as of Dec. I. E.g. 8eardrns master, 8errdris mis- 
tress; ixérns ixerts, ZKvOys Exvbis, pupom@dns pupdrodss a female dealer in 
ointment, Comp. émrers etc. § 70. n. 2. 

46 0. — ava, chiefly from Mase. in ov, e. g. Sepdmoy (ovros) Ye. 
pdrawa female servant, Xéwy (ovros) A€awa lioness, réxrwy (ovos) réxraiva fe- 
male artisan, Adxwy (wvos) Adxawa. Also from some masculines in os, 6. g. 
Jeds Jeatya. 

47 d. — ed, from two masculines in evs, viz. iépera priestess, from 
lepevs ; Bacinera queen. 

48 e,— ooa from several endings of Dec. III. E. g. Bacluoca 
from -evs; révnooa from -ns; dvagoa from dvaf; Kidtooa, Oppaca (Attic 
Op¢rra), from KaAcé and Op7é or Spee. . 

49 4) Gentile nouns, or national appellatives. These are com- 
prised in three classes: A. Masculine; B. Feminine; C. Possess- 
ive (adjectives). 


A. Mascutine. 
— ws, also — aios from Dec. I. E. g . Kopiv6vs, T portijvuos, 


*Agauptos, Bufayrios (from Bu{ayriov) ; “A@nvaios, Rapawcien sometimes with 
a change of the radical word, e. g. from Maarros, Madjows (comp. m. 35), 
and from names in ois G. odvros not only’ Orrovrrwos, but also from "Apadous, 
Przovs, “Avayupos— "Apabovotos, PAidotos, “Avayupdovos. 


50 — v0s, aves, ivos, only from names of cities and countries out 
of Greece; e. g. Kuftxnvds, Zapdcavés Ion. Sapdinvds from Lapdecs, ’Accaves, 
Tapasrivos. 


51 — érgs, 9795, arys,* worns. E. g. ‘ABSnplrys, Xeppovnatrys, 
Alyuryrys from Atywa; Dncarns, Srapriarns (Ion. -snrns), SexeAcorns. 
52 — eu. E.g. Alodevs, Swxevs a Phocian (of Phocis), Apiets, 


Meyapevs from Méyapa, Mavrivevs from Mavrivera, HAaracevs from WAaraat, 
Puoxaevs or better bwoxaevs a Phocean from &axata, Evfoevs from EtBoia. 


53 B. Feminine.—Besides the usual change of the Masc. ending 


os into n and a, e. g. Actayy, ’AGnvaia, these either simply change (by m. 45) 

the ns of the Maso. endings into ts, e. g. Swapriaris, ZuBapires, ete.—or they 
* The rule, that gentile nouns in drys have long a, must not be extended tu 

those which are not derived from some primitive name, as in Zapydrys Sarmata. 
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append the endings «s and as, as euphony may require, to the stem itself; 
e. g. AloAis, Awpis, Meyapis, axis, Swxais, Andes, “Ids from “Iev, anc. "dav, 
All these names are used either of a female or of a country, rae as 
the sense may require yuvy or yn to be supplied. 


C. Possgssive gentile words («ryrixa), as they are called, are 
adjective forms derived immediately from gentile nouns, and express only 
a relation to these, mostly that of possession, like -sh in the words English, 
Spanish, ete. They have almost exclusively the ending «ds, see m. 71; 
@. g. SuBaperexds, KopwwOcaxés, Aaxedatponxds. 


9) Patronymics, or names derived from ancestors. 
A. Mascutine. The endings here are: 
— dns, adns, cadns, Gen. ov. These are the most usual end- 


ings; and indeed the form in (8ys may be considered as the primary one, 
which is derived from names of most terminations ; ; while on the contrary, 
the form in déys comes only from names in as and ns of Dec. I. E. g. 
Kexpoy Kexporions, vos Kpovidns, "AXnatos ’Adxaidns: Bopéas Bopeddns, 
‘Immérns ‘Ianoradns. The ending tadys probably arose chiefly on account of 
names in wos, where this form was occasioned by a regard to euphony ; e. g. 
Mevoirtos Mevoircadns. But the agreeable cadence of “this ending (- ~ ~ -), 
and especially the wants of hexameter verse, occasioned this form to be ap- 
pended also to many names, which presented a long syllable before the 
patronymic-ending; e. g. epyreddns from S€pns, ros, TeAapwmadns, ’ABayred- 
dns, etc. On the other hand the dramatic Iambic verse favoured the common 
form, which therefore also occurs from similar names, e. g. [aAAavridns, 
* AXxparwvidns, HeAomidns, ‘Opnpidns. 


— tov G. wvos (rarely ovos) is an infrequent form existing along 
with the other, but only in the poets; e. g. Kpoviwy, ‘Axropiov. The quan- 
tity of the « is determined by the metre ; e. g. Kpoviwvos, Kpoviovos. 


Note 10. Patronymics from names i evs and in «Ans have originally 
eiéns ; and thence in the common language by contraction eins; e. g. In- 
Acidns, Tudei8ys, from WyAeus, Tudevs ; “Hpaxdcidns from ‘HoarXips 5 s—and 80 
in the ending cov, e. g. InAelwv.—The Dorics retained the uncontracted 
form; e. g. KpnOevs KpnGeidas. From the Ionic flexion evs G. jos, comes the 
epic form InAniaéns, ete. 

Nore 11. In like manner o is contracted with « in mene Anroibns, 
from IdyOoos (HdvOous), Anrw G. (dos) ods Latona. 


NoTeE 12. Not unfrequently the proper name of a man has in itself the 
patronymic ferm, e. g. MeArtadns, Stpwvidns, Aevxadiwy. Sometimes the 
same name appears in both forms; e. g. Eipuros and Evpuriwy. This gave 
occasion to the epic writers, in such names as did not commonly end in o», 
to presuppose such a form, and thence to derive a patronymic suitable to 
their metre ; 6. g. from "Axpiotos— Axpioiwndéns, from ‘larerés— lareriovi- 
éys. But, for like reasons, they sometimes omitted in the patronymic the 
wp of such words as really had it; e. g. AevxaAiwy»—Aevxadridns. 


B. Feminine. These correspond in general to the masculines ; 
viz. to those in dns, a8ns, the feminines in is and as, e. g. Tayranis, *ArAay- 
ris, Ocorias ;—to those in eins, the feminines in nis, e. g. Nypnis ;—to those 
in iwy, the feminines in sovy and im, e. g. "Axpiotorn, “A8pnorin. 


6) Diminutives, troxopiotixa. Of these there are various 
endings : 
a, — tov (70) is the chief ending; e. g. masdlov a small child, 


gwpdrioy a small body, pdxvov from ré paxos, etc. In order to render the di- 
minutive more emphatic, this ending is often made a syllable longer in the 
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following ways: (tov, dpto», VAALoy, U8piov, Uddiov. E. g. mevaxidcoy from m- 
va€, marddptov from mais, petpaxvAdeov from petpagé, peAvdpeov from rd pedos, | 
(ovdcoy from (op. 


62 Norte 13. Of these words, all which have four or more syllables, are 
proparoxytone, (to which belong also the contracts, as Boidsoy for Botdiov,) 
and likewise most of those which have three short syllables, Those of three 
syllables which form a dacty]l, are with few exceptions parorytone. 


63. Note 14. The ending ‘doy is contracted with several vowels, as Boidioy, 
ye strictly yydcoy. With v and ¢, the contraction is into v and i; e. g. 
Oudtov, Vdstov, from lyOis, bs; luaridioy from ipartov. Words in es and us 

ie ews) contract into €id:op, as pnoeidior from pyots, duopeidcov from apdo- 
ps he form idcoy in those in ts G. ews is in Attic writers doubtful. — 
he ending dptoy has always short a. 


64 Nors 15. Many words in coy have entirely lost their diminutive sense ; 
©. g. Inpiov beast from 6 Inp, BiBdtov book from BiBdos. 


b— tones, loxn. E. g. orepavicnos, mawiorn. 
65 0, — és (3) G. os and idos. Eg. Separraivis from Sestrawa' 


maxis from 6 rivaf ; cxowwis, idos, from cyoivos, eto. 
: — vros Doric. E. g. ‘Epwrtvdos from "Eps. 
— evs, only of the young of animals; e. g. derBevs from 


ian This form to a certain extent passes over to ‘the patronymic signifi- 
cation; ©. g. viudevs son’s son Isocr. Ep. 8. init. 

Some peculiar forms, as vroAiyyy from mddts, mibasom from widos, are best 
learned from observation. 


Ill. Ansecrives. 


66 13. Of the Adjectives which exhibit evident atk of analo- 
gous derivation, by far the greater part end in os. Here however 
the next preceding letters must always be taken into the account. 


a. — vos is one of the most usual endings; of which we can 
only say, that it is immediately derived only from nouns, and mostly from 
primitives ; and that it signifies what belongs or relates to, or ts dersved from, 
the object denoted by the noun; e. g. ovpanos, worduuos, Eenos, dovos, éowe- 
ptos, etc.— This ending is also particularly used, when from an adjcctive ip 
os & new adjective is derived ; ©. g. éAevOepos free, €AevGepios liberal ; xaba- 
pés clean, xa@apios cleanly, etc. 7 

67 Nore 16. When the ending cs is appended to a word which has r, thia 
is sometimes changed into o; ©. g. ¢maurds year, évtavewos yearling, yearly ; 
éxov, dvros—dxovoros. See also above, m. 49 and 35. 


68 From this vos arise, strictly speaking, by the union of the ¢ with 

& preceding vowel, the particular endings 
Gtos, 0S, C108, Gos. 

E, g. dyopaios from dyopd, "AOnvaios from *AOnvas; aldoios, neos, from aides 
-dos, nos -dos; orovdcios from onovdy (instead of orovénios), Still, usage 
has sometimes regarded one of these endings (wos) as more definite and em. 
phatic; e. g. marptos generally, ’ what relates to one’ 8 forefathers, native 
country,’ marp@os specially, ‘what relates to one’s father ;’ and 'g0 then 
also the forms pytpeos, rammpos.—More especially is the ending 


69 —= evos In use, as a derivative from words denoting living be- 
ings; 6. g. avOpwmews human, Aves of a wolf, av8peios, yovaixeios, ete. 
(On the contrary of lifeless objects, olxetos one’s own.) This is the most 
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common form of derivation from proper names of persons, the ending of 
which in any way admits it; e. g. “Ounpews, ’Emtxoupetos, vOaydpeios, Ev- 
psridecos, etc. 

b. — eos denotes chiefly the material from which anything is 
made, and is contracted into ovs; see § 60. 6. 


co. — «és is to be taken in a sense quite as general as vos, and 7 


extends itself also to verbs, (as ypadexds belonging to parenting, apyids fit to 
rule, etc.) The most usual form is -cxdés, and when as precedes, there com- 
monly arises the form -aixés, ©. g. rpoxaixds from rpoxyaios. From words in 
us is formed -uxds, ©. g. JnAuxds; and -axds from endings which have « be- 
fore them, e. g. OAvpmia, “Acos—'Odupmiaxds, “Deaxds: pavia, panaxds > owov- 
8eios, orovderaxds + xoupeiov, xovpeaxds, Instead of the simpler -cxés however, 
the ending -caxés is often preferred, on account of its better cadence, although 
it is strictly a double derivation, e. g. Kdperfos,—KopivOtos, a Corinthian, 
KoptvOtaxés Corinthian. Comp. above the ending -«aadns. 


ad. — vos an old Passive ending (like rds, réos); hence Sewos 
terrible, oépvos (from oéBopas) venerable, orvyvds hateful, etc. 


— lvos as proparoxytone, denotes almost exclusively the mate- 
rial, e. g. EvAwos wooden, Aidwos, etc. A single exception is ayOpamuos i. q. 
ayOpamews human, etc.—As oxytone, it forms adjectives of time, e. g. nuept- 
- xGeowds of yesterday, from Ges; seldom with long «, as in orrwpiyss in 

om. 

The word redivés and those in es»ds indicate a "hake aie or something entire, 
etc. wedends entirely level, dpewds mountainous, evdvewds entirely cheerful, etc. 


— ivos, aves, nvds, belong only to gentile words; see m. 50. 


@. — dos, an old Active ending; hence SetAds one who fears, 
timid ; émraydos one who makes others fear, formidable, see p. 247. marg. 
Most common are the lengthened endings nAds and wAds, which indicate 
propensity and habit, as amarndds deceitful, duaprwAds accustomed to sin, a 
sinner, etc. | 

f. — «pos is confined almost wholly to verbals; it marks fitness 
both Active and Passive, and is appended after various analogies; 6. g. 

nomos useful from xpdopat, rpépios nourishing, Javaotpos deadly, méripos 

rinkable. This ending is also sometimes lengthened by aios, as troBoXr- 
patos. | 

g. — pos, Epos, npds, express mostly the idea of fullness, e. g. 
olxrpds full of grief, pOovepds full of envy, voonpds and vooepds sickly. . 

_ h. — adéos signifies nearly the same; e. g. Sapparéos (from 
Jdppos), pwparéos, 8eipad€éos, yopadéos, etc. 
i. — rds and réos, see $102. 7 


14. Other adjective endings are the following: 


a. — eis, G, evros, with preceding 4, 7, or 0, denoting a fullness ; 
e. g. xaples full of grace, trnes full of woods, rupdes full of fire —For the 
contraction of these adjectives, see § 41. n. 5. § 62. n. 3. 


b. — 7s, es, G. ous, serves for derivation only in composition 
(§ 121. 9. a); still there arises from it the special ending 

— wons, ades, G. ovs, with a shifting of the accent, from -oedys (stem 
eidos form, manner); ©. g. odyxwdns wasp-like, yuvawdys womanly; but 
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s, multitude, and especially frequent in a 
sense of censure; 6. g. yaupddns full of sand, aluarddns full of blood, bloody, 
Aveadys full of mire. 


c. — pwv, G. ovos, belongs to verbals after the analogy of sub- 
stantives in pa, and in part first formed from these. The signification for 
the most part follows the active quality denoted by the verb. E. g. vonpwr 
intelligent, from voeiy; moAumpaypev busy, busily occupied, from modus and 
mpayya OF mparrew; erAnopwy forgetful, eto. , ! 


most commonly denoting a fullnes. 


Finally, a multitude of adjectives arise simply through compo- 
sition, of which we shall treat in the following sections. 


Iv. ADVERBS. 


15. Besides the simple mode of forming adverbs by changing 
the flexible ending of adjectives into ws, which has already been 
treated of in § 115, there are still to be noted the following ad- 
verbial endings : * 4% . 


a. — nv. These are solely verbals, and express the manner - 
of the verbal action. The ending is appended partly in the manner of the 
endings réos, rds; but with the necessary change of the verbal character- 
istic, and never with o. E. g. ovAAnBeny taking all together, i. e. on the 
whole, in general ; xpvB8ny secretly; Babyy step for step, slowly; avédny un- 
restrained, fearlessly, from dvinus, averds.—Partly it is also appended in the 
form -aény to the stem itself, with the alternate vowel o; e. g. omopadny 
side: mporporadny (pevyev, to fly) turned forwards, i. e. without looking 

ack. | 


b. — dy, n8dv. These come mostly from nouns, and relate 
chiefly to external form and nature; e. g. ayeAnddy tn droves; Borpvddy 
grape-like ; mAw6nddv (from mAivOos) laid like sles ; kum dr dog-like-—When 


they come from verbs, they coincide with those in ény; e. g. ava y 
visibly, before the world. 


co. — corel These mark some circumstance connected with 
the action expressed in the sentence. The genuineness of the one or the 
other ending is to be decided by euphony; in the poets perhaps too by the 
metre, since { can also be short ; and by the tradition in the manuscripts — 
Verbals especially terminate in 7 


_— tl or tel, which endings are appended entirely in the man- 
ner of the ending rds; ©. g. dvopacri by name; éypryyopri waking. So espe- 
cially in words compounded with a negative; e.g. ayeAaori without laugh- 
tng ; avdpewri without sweating, without difficulty ; duaynrei without fighting ; 
axnpucrei or -i without proclamation.—Hence, and from what was said above 
(in m. 8) of verbs in i{w, comes the signification of the adverbs in -worvi, 
after the manner, custom, language, of a nation, class, individual, etc. E. g. 
OAAnuori tn the Greek manner, in the Greek language ; yuvaceori in the man- 
ner of women; 80 avdparodiori, Boiori, etc. 


Those formed from nouns have simply é or e/ in the place of the 
ending of flexion ; so that in éxovri willingly, avarei without injury, from ar, 
the r belongs to the radical form. The most are compounds; e. g. mravdn- 


pel as a whole people, with united strength, etc. abrovvyi in the same night, 
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this very night (from an old flexion, vvé, -yds) ; dpayei ( without battle ; avro- 
epi with one’s own hand ; dyiobi without wages ; oes unpunished, with 
the negation wy- § 120. n. 12. 


d. — &, an infrequent form, which sunnoaly takes the palatal 
already existing in the radical word; the signification is very general. 
E. g. dvapi€ mized together, pell-mell ; mapadndt alternately ; oxda€ (from 
dxAra{w) cowering, squatting ; odak with the teeth, from ddovs. 


‘Formation py Composition. 
$ 120. First Part of Compound Words. 


"1. The first component part of every compound word is either 
@ noun, a verb, or an indeclinable word. — 


2. When the first word is a Noun, its ending of flexion is com- 
monly changed into 0; which however is regularly elided, when 
the last word begins with a vowel. E.g. - 


Aoyorrowos, maidorplBns, ruparopinas iyOvorreAns from tyOus, 
Vos ; : Sixoypacpos from 8 isen. 

voudpyns from vOpOS and dpyw ; mratdayaryos from ayo, wywyn; 
waxefia from Kaxos seer | 


In most cases nevertheless, where the ending of the first noun 
has v or ¢, the o is not assumed. E. g. 


evOvd.ixos, woAudaryos, troAlmopOos, from evOus, eauie TOMS. 
In the same manner after ov and av, e. g. 


BoudopBes, vaupayla, from Bods, vais, 
and often after », e. g. 


pearyyonia, peNapemen Nos, from péXas, avos ; taypdyos from 


. TGS, WAVTOS. 


Note 1. The o remains sometimes before vowels, especially before those 
of which it can be assumed ({ 6. n. 3), that in the earlier language they 
had the digamma; e. g. prvoerdns, pevoetks, d-yaboepyés. But in compounds 
with Zoyov or EPrQ, the o is commonly contracted with the ¢; as Snucovp- 
ys, Aetroupyds, Kaxoupyos. 


Note 2. An w in place of this o, comes either from the Attics, or from 
the contracted forms of declension ; ®. g. vewxdpos from ves ; dpewxduos from 
opevs G. dpews; xpewpayos from xpéas G. aos, ws. The word y7 earth be- 


comes in all compounds ee ©. g. yewypados, instead of yrs from the old 
form TAA; see § 27. n. 


Norte 3. Some primitives in pa, G. paros, simply change their a into o, 
or cast it off; e. g. aluoorayns, cropadyia, from aiva, ordpa. 


Note 4. In some compounds, especially in poetical ones, the > form of the 
Dat. Sing. or Dat. Plur. is assumed in composition: e. g. supimvous, vuKrt- 
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mépos, yaorpipapyos, dpesvdzos (from dpos, eos), vavourdpos, éyxecipwpos.¥—A 
shortening of this last (the Dat. Plur.) is the very common form in eo (from 
os G. eos), &. g. rekeogdpos, waxéorados, from rd rédos, odxos. 


Nore 5. There are still some peculiar single forms, which must be left 
to observation ; 6. g. pecairddwos from péoos ; ddoerdpos from d8ds ; dpyizous 
from dpyns or dpyds; moSavnrnp from rovs, wodds ; axpaxodos from axpos; 
OnBayervns, potprryerns, from OnBn, potpa; €AadnBddos, Aapradnpopos, from 
fdados, Aaurds ;—and the apparently retained os of the Nominative in Jedc- 
Soros, Aaoaados, comp. marg. note. - | 


3. When the first word is a Verb, its ending is commonly 
changed into e without change of the characteristic, or else into 
o. E.g. 


dpyéxanos from dpyery, SaxéOvpos from Sdxvw, eaxov. | 
gar talins from Avo, Tpeyrlypws from tpérw, éyepolyopos from 
_ eyelpw. | . . | 
Here too the vowel can be elided ; e. g. 
dépacaris, phpaotss. 


Note 6. The examples are less frequent where « stands without c, as in 
Tepmixepauvos and in many from dpyxew, e. g. dpysOewpos ; or where the verb 
e8 o, a8 in davounpis, and in almost all compounds with Aeira, ©. g. Ae- 
sroragiov.— The learner will note the forms rayzeciypws from répyo, €rapop ; 
Aureonvop from dAeirw, Cruwow; and the form (shortened from the former) 
depeaBros for hepeaiBios. | 


4. Indeclinable words remain unchanged in composition, with 
the exception of such changes as are effected by general rules, 
and, in prepositions, by elision. HE. g. @yylandos from a@yys and 
Gs; twadavyevys from adAas; DaRulas: avépyouat, from ava; 
efépyouat, éxBalvw, from €£&; mpodyw, mwepiayw; see $ 30. 2. 
Compare also § 25, and $ 70. n. 2. | 


Note 7. The preposition mpo makes sometimes a crasis; e. g. Mpouxe, 


npourros, for mpoexw, mpdomros ; especially with the augment, see § 86. n. 1. 
—For the shortened forms xaBBadew, etc. see $ 117. n. 2. 


Note 8. That wepi does not lose the « in composition, follows of course 
from $30.2. But ay@i likewise often retains it; e. g. in aydiados, appi- 
eres, from dds, ros. The other prepositions retain their vowel only in the 
Ionic dialect, especially the old Ionic of the epic writers, in some compounds, 
where the second word originally had the digamma; in the Attic dialect 
this takes place only in émtopxeiv, éméoacGat (§ 108. III), and the adjective 
€metkns. 

Note 9. In respect to the division into syllables the common rule is, that 
when the preposition by itself ends in a consonant, this consonant remains 
with the first syllable; as elo-épyopat, mpoo-ayw, &v-vdpos, e£€pxonas. But 
when the consonant regularly begins in the preposition itself the second 
syllable, it continues to do the same in the compound, even when its own 
vowel is elided ; ©. g. ra-payw, d-satreiy. 





* Of course in these compounds real Datives are as little to be sought, as real 
Nominatives in Sedodor0s, Acoogdos, inn. 5. The coincidence with these cases is 
only accidental. 
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5. Of the ‘Inseparable Particles the principal are: 1) 1) fu be, 


half, 0. g. iylrrous half a foot, nulepOos half-cooked, tiovos a 
mule; 2 3) dua-, which signifies difficulty, adversity, etc. e.g. dvc- 


Batos difficult ‘of passage, Sua daipovia adverse ae 3) The 
negative a, called 


- 


a privative, 


which. wanthe: a direct negative, hike the Latin in-, and the En- 
glish in-, un-; e.g. dBaros impassable, atrass childless. Before 
a vowel this a commonly assumes Vy ©. avalrios innocent, avn- 
xoos deaf. 


Note 10. Many words beginning with a vowel, especially those cited (in 
§ 6. n. 3) as originally beginning with a digamma, take nevertheless the a 
alone; e.g. anrrnros, dotvos, etc. Hence the a is subject to contraction, as 
in dxov unwilling for d déxwy, apyds unemployed from depyos with a change 
of accent, § 121. n.6.—On the other hand, the »y remains even before a con- 
sonant in dvyégmeAos, apgacin from a d@ and dnp. 


Note 11. Wholly different from this a is another, which from its inher- 
ent augmentative power is called by many grammarians, in antithesis to 
the former, — | 

a intenstve. 
With it we here connect also the a which has a copulative or aang power. 
But the nature of this a in both these senses differs essentially from that of 
the preceding, in that it cannot be put arbitrarily before every word, the 
idea of which is susceptible of amplification ; but is limited rather to a com- 
paratively smal] number of words, which therefore must be noted each by 
itself. The following examples are among the most decisive: 

1) INTENSIVE: e@. g. dremms very intent, ayavns wide-gaping, aomepxés and 
aoxedes very violently, dxndeva deep Sorrow ; ; prob. also in dévdos very woody, 
aBpopos very noisy. 

2) CopuLaTIVE: e. g. axoirns fem. dxocres and % Goyos (from xoirn and 
Aéxos) bedfellow ; dyddaxres suckled together ; j aydortopes pe one womb, kens- 
men, also adeAdds, -7, brother, sister ; arddavros of one weight, equal ; dxé- 
ovbos (from xédevbos} a follower, companion ; aBodeiv to meet together. In 
all these examples the a probably has its origin from the asperated dé in 
érAovs, dias, dpa. 

There remain still some instances, where the a is superfluous, or is of 
eh and difficult origin; e.g. dda xeros, GBAnxpos, GBtos, drrepos, arre- 

os, etc 


Note 12. An infrequent form of negation is the inseparable m-, e. g. »7- 
mowos unpunished ; ynores fasting, from yn- and €60; vovupos from yy- and 
dvopia. 

Norte 13. We may further note as inseparable particles, 

Gt, épt, and ¢a, 
all ene e. & dpimpenns very distinguished ; épiBpopos loud sounding ; 
Capevns very 


6. In all caaiiad s, where the second word begins with p, 
and a short vowel comes to stand before it, the P is regularly 
doubled (§ 21.2); e. g. coppers, from icos and pérrw ; Trepippéw, 
amroppntos, appntos from @ and pros. 

T 
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$121. Second Part of Compound Words.—Two kinds of Com- 
position. 


1. The form of the Jasé part of a compound determines the 
character of the whole word ; which accordingly is either a Verb, 
a Noun, or a Particle. 


2. The most usual method with Verbs is the loose composition 
su called, 7apdOects ; in which the verb remains unchanged, and 
retains its own peculiar flexion with both augment and endings. 
But, strictly speaking, this occurs only with the eighteen przmt- 
five prepositions (§ 115. 2); and is in fact no real composition. 
The prepositions in this case can properly be considered only as 
adverbs closely connected with the verb; in the sense of wp- 
wards, inwards, forwards, away, etc. Every similar connection 
of an unaltered verb with ordinary adverbs and other words, 1s 
always regarded as a simple juxtaposition, and the two are there- 
fore for the most part separately written; ©. g. ed mpatrew,, xa- 
KQS TOLEL. , | 

Note 1. In the earlier poetry it was sometimes customary to write in 
one word certain verbs, especially participles, with a preceding adverb in- 
timately connected with them 3 @. g. avepvoay for ad épvoay they bent buck, 
1. e. the neck of the victim; maAiumAayyGevras, etc. So too even with an 
Acc. governed by the verb; as daxpuvyéwy. Such double compounds also, as 


avreurrosety, avrevreicerat, (Plato, Demosth.) can well be written only as one 
word. See Wolf. Pref. ad Diad. LXI. 


Note 2. For the very reason that the usual composition of verbs with 
prepositions is to be regarded in this same manner, such compounds admit 
in poetry the figure called 7Tmesis ; see § 147. n. 7. : 

3. The proper or close composition (ovvOeous) on the contrary, 
in which the first word unites itself completely with the follow- 
ing, (which is true also of the inseparable particles,) can be ad- 
mitted by verbs only when they undergo some change in their 
forms. That is to say, there thus arise peculiar compound forms 
of verbs with a derivative ending, most commonly in éw; where, 
for the most part, a noun compounded in the manner shewn be- 
low (4-7) lies at the basis. E. g. from épyov and Aap Bdvw comes 
épyondaBos, and hence épyodaBetv; from ed and épdw (EPI?) 
comes evepyéerns benefactor, and hence evepyereiv to do govud; 
from éve- and apéoxw comes ducdpertos displeased, Svcapecteiy 
to be displeased, etc. So when instead of deideo Oar to spare, the 
negative idea of not to spare, to neglect, was to be expressed 
with a privative, there arose from the Adj. apecéijs the verb ade 
detv.—In the same manner there exist some instances of close 
composition even with prepositions; see § 86. 2. 


Note 3. When in this kind of composition the verb sometimes appears: 
unchanged, it arises from an accidental coincidence of the derivative end- 
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ing with that of the verbal root; e. g. moww make, pedoroids, pedororew 
make verses. So puporwdéw comes not from pupoy and mwAéw, but from 
pupor@Ans ; appovew not from d- and dpovew, but from ddpey, etc. Id like 
manner dripzdo is not formed from ryidw, but is a secondary form from dre- 
patw, which comes from dripos. 


4. In compound Nowns, only the close composition can prop- 
erly have place; although the last part is often an unaltered 
noun. But even when both parts remain unchanged, they are 
still regarded as expressing a single compound idea; and are 
consequently never separated by Tmesis. It is here the less 
usual case, that the last noun continues to express the principal 
idea, which then is modified or defined by the preceding part; 
and the instances which do occur, are for the ‘most part words 
compounded with prepositions; e. g. mpo€evos the public or state 
guest ; auvodos a coming together; 6uddovros fellow-servant. 
Only Adjectives usually have their simple signification modified 
by means of this kind of composition; e. g. murrés credible, 
amvaros not to be credited ; piros loved, irépdiros immoderately 
loved. But when e.g. an abstract substantive, as tiu7 honour, 
is to receive a negative form by means of a privative (dishon- 
our), there is first formed in this manner (no. 5) an adjective 
avyos, and thence a new substantive, atiuia.—In such com- 
pounds, adjectives in vs mostly adopt the ending 7s; e. g. 7dvs, 
pleasant, andys unpleasant ; Bapvs heavy, oivoBapns heavy with 
wine, ete. 


5. But in most nouns compounded in this manner, the second 
part does not express the principal idea or subject of the thought 
which lies at the basis of the compound; but only its object. 
This last part of the compound is very often an unaltered noun ; 
and is indeed always so, whenever the simple noun has an end- 
ing not incompatible with the nature and gender of the compound 
to be formed. Thus: | | : 

admToeKxos, Secocdai pov, do not denote an oikos, a 8aipwy, which are then 

rendered determinate by the first part of the compound ; but the former 
means one who is dso rov oixov absent from his house or home; the lat- 
ter, one Seicas rovs Saipovas fearing the gods. So amass is one who has 
no child, childless; paxpdyeip one who has a long hand ; €vOeos inspired 
from God ; émyatpéxaxos one who émixaipes rots Kaxois rejoices in evil, 
malicious. . | 
When however the original ending of the noun is not compatible 
with the intended compound, the latter assumes the simplest 
kindred ending of declension, 1. e. consequently either a simple 
s, or some one of the endings os, ws G. w, ns G. ous, ts G. 605, 
or of those which arise from the alternation of vowels mentioned 
163. 2, viz. wy and wp; e. g. 3 
wise ee (from 8dxpv) tearless ; tpeyé8errvos (from rpexea and seimvor) one 
who runs after suppers; ebOvdixos one who exercises exact right (din) ; 
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Gripos deprived of honour (rin), dishonoured ; gidoypnparos one who 
loves money (xpnuata) ; efyews ee ev and yn) of a good soil (yn, yer), 
fertile; durdvews leaving his ship; xaxonOns of evil disposition (760s) ; 
dvaAnis G. cos without courage (aAKn) ; cwppev one who has sound sense 
(cas and dpnv), sensible ; evrarwp noble. 
sri for all these forms {63. In this way arise a great part 
of all compound adjectives, as also of substantives which imply 
an attribute. : 


6. Most frequently, however, when a compound noun is to be 
formed by the help of a verb, the verb stands /ast and takes the 
ending of a noun. In this case the preceding word or first part 
contains either the /imitation or the object of the verbal action ; 
e. g. épyoAdBos one who undertakes a work, irmorpodpos one who 
raises horses, etc. The simple ending os is the most common in 
this sort of composition. Besides this there are, for substantives, 
the endings ns and as of Dec. I, see the examples $ 119. m. 32; 
and for mlestiocs the endings 7s of Dec. III; e. g. evradns Neut. 
és, one who learns well. ‘There are further the other noun-end- 
ings mentioned { 119. 8; e. g. vowobérns from vouos and TiO nye, etc. 


‘7. From all such primary compounds, there are found again 
other derivative compounds, like devodaipovia, vopobecia, vopo- 
Berixos, etc. So likewise the compound verbs mentioned in no. 
3 above; as tmrotpodéw from immotpodos, evraéw from evra- 
Ons, ete. 7 

8. Among the changes which sometimes occur in composition 
in the second word or last part, it is to be particularly noted, that 
words beginning with short a or with e and o, very commonly 
assume 7 or w. This is never the case with verbs compounded 
with prepositions in the manner exhibited in no. 2 above ; but it 
can have place in attributive words derived from such verbs, and 
consequently in compound verbs of the second class (no. 3 above) ; 
e. g. : 
imnxoos obedient, from traxovw ; orparryéds leader, commander, from orpa- 

rds and yw, (but see p. 14 for those with a derived from ayw and ayw- 

pt); Karryopos accuser, xarrryopéw, from rard and ayopd, ayopevw ; evn- 
vepnos with jai wind, from dvepos ; SvonAaros from éAauva ; dvwporos un- 
sworn, from dpvups, etc. 

In the compounds from 8voya, the second o is also changed into 


> , x / 
U, &S GYWYULOS, EVWYULOS, etc. 


9. In respect to the Accent, the general rule is, that in com- 
position the accent of the simple word (according to the analogy 
laid down in { 12. 2. a) is drawn back as far as the nature of the 
accent permits. Thus, e.g. from réxvoy, Jeos, come PidroTexvos, 
gidobeos ; from dds civodos; from ais, waidos, comes a7rass, 
arratéos ; from tiny atysos; from éraipos, mrapOévos, come Piré- 
Taspos, evrrdpOevos ; from aiddos changeable, wavaloros wholly 
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changeable ; from mraidevros come amaidevros, SvotralSevtos, etc. 
Here however the following exceptions to the general rule are to 
be noted : . 


a) The adjective-ending ys, es, has more commonly in compo- 
sition the accent upon the ending; e. g. prdroperdys, rpordursp, 
atra@ys. Still, many of these compounds, as those with 700s, 
KOS, Tetyos, apxew, draw back the accent, e. g. evjlys, einbes, 
avrdpkns, etc. So too those in -wdys $119.14; comp. the Ausf. 
Sprachl. ) eR See | 

b) Verbals in %, 4, 7s, 7p, evs, and éos, which in their simple 
form have the tone on the ending, retain it there in composition ; 
®. g. eriToun, cvppopd, picPodopa, cuvdixactys, cuypypapevs, emi 
Tyintéos. So substantives in js, as dvacupyds, trapokvapos, ete. 
with the exception of those in -déop0s, as cvvderpos, etc.—Com- 
pound adjectives in ros (comp. § 60) have commonly tos, Tov, with 
the accent drawn back; less frequently tos, 77, Tov, where how- 
ever no certain rule can be given; e. g. amro8AnTos, éEalperos, ete. 
or xabexros, T], TOV. aa. S 

c) Words, which are not themselves first compounded, but are 
derived from other compounds (7apacvv@era), follow in respect 
to accent the general analogy of their endings; e. g. abstract 
verbals in 7) and d, as ovAdoyn, mpoodopa, from cuAdeyw, Tpoc- 
dépw. Also ddventixos from ddiKxetv, mapoEvopes from rapokiva, 
mpoadoxnrés from mpocdoxay. But see note 7. So soon however 
as such words are again compounded, they draw back the accent, 
e. g. ampocdoxntos. | 

d) Those compounds, whose first part is formed from @ noun 
or adverb, and the last part from a transitive verb, with the sim- 
ple ending os, (not tos, vos, etc.) take the accent in the active 
signification regularly on the penult, if that syllable be short ; 
but in the passive sense, on the antepenult; e. g. | | 


NGoBoros throwing stones 
MOoBoros thrown at with stones. 


Orestes is a pntpoxrovos, but the children of Medea are prrpo- 
xtovot. So duxoypados one who writes accusations, NerToypa- 
gos written neatly ; and thus throughout, even where only the 
Active signification can have place, as in otxovoyos, owoyoos, Tou 
xwpuxos from dpicaw, adnpwyos, ete.—When however the penult 
is dong, the accent goes to the final syllable; e. g. yuyoropzres, 
oxutove os, immoBoaKes, MOouNxds from EdXxw, pedoTroLos, Sewvar- 
wos from OLITN, dyes, wadaywyss, apyupapouBes. 


Note 4. Compounds of this kind, which contrary to the rule here given 
are proparozytone, are few, with the exception of some epic adjectives (ix- 
mddapos, caxeorados, wroAimopbos) ; and are found only from some few verbs 
beginning with a vowel, as jioxos (from jrloy fxm), vavapxos, etc. This 
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accentuation lies also at the basis in the propertspomena, as 8a8ovyos (from 
8a8a €yw), kaxovpyos, mavoupyos, from EPFQ. The other compounds of the 
same verb, which fall under this head, follow the rule; as ayadoepyds. 
AGoupysds, ete. 


Note 5. When the verb is intransitive, the compound remains subject to 
the general rule. Thus we find indeed avroxrdvos (from épaurov KTeivo), 
but avrdpodos (from avrds ésoAoy) ; and likewise lodppozos, BapuSpopos, ete. 
So too alydppous, mupimvous, etc. because in these the verbs pew, mveiy, are 
intransitive, and the nouns are to be taken only as Datives. 


Note 6. Some compounds became oxytone contrary to the general rule. 
because their derivation was less obvious; e. g. arpamds, adeAdos, BovAures. 
See also dpyos § 120. n. 10. 


Nore 7. The few single instances, where words compounded with prepo- 
sitions do not draw back the accent, ©. g. avrios, evayrios, or where a word 
derived from a compound nevertheless draws back the accent, as especially 
many in ros, e. g. éfaiperos, emiAnnros, Umonros, mepippuros, may be best 
learned from observation. 


PART IIL 
SYNTAX. | , 


$122. Definttion. / 


1. Synrax teaches the proper use of those forms, the origin and 
derivation of which have been shewn in the preceding parts of 
the grammar. For this purpose it follows the same general di- 
vision of the Parts of Speech, which we have given in 931. 

2, We therefore here treat of the several parts of discourse as 
follows: 1) The Notn by itself, or as connected with other nouns 
and like words; 2) The Novn in construction, or as dependent on 
verbs and other words; 3) The Vers; 4) The Partictes; 5) 
Various compound Phrases and Fi gures of Construction. 


THE NOUN. 
$123. Substantives and ies, 


1A sabetnntives is rendered more definite by ceeiitive ad- 
juncts in apposition with it. These again may be: 1) A Swd- 
stantive, or apposition in the strict sense; 2) Adjectives, to which 
are also reckoned the Article, Pronouns, and Participles. 

2. When one substantive is put in Apposition with another, it 
must always stand in the same case, and usually in the same 
number; e. g. I\dtwv, 6 prroco¢gas, ete. 


Note 1. When the subst. added has special endings for the Masc. and 
Fem. e. g. Bacwevs and Bacidtooa, (as in Lat. victor and victriz,) then of 
course it conforms to the first subst. in gender also. Hence derived sub- 
stantives with a special ending of gender are not put in apposition with a 
subst. of different gender. Still the poets sometimes take the liberty of con- 
necting with feminine words, nouns expressing attributes, which as to form 
are only masculine ({ 119. 8); e.g. Movoa: icropes wdns, Epivies AwByripes, 


rauBaropa yatay, pity dcadpOoped ‘addressed to a woman, Eurip. Hipp. 682; 
see Valck. 


Note 2. More on this subject see among the rules for the Article, § 124. 
3; also in $129. n.15; and for adjuncts in the Accusative, see $131. n. 13. 
3. Every word joined to a substantive in the nature or quality 


of an Adjective (no. 1 above), must agree with the same in gen- 
der, number, and case. 
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Norte 3. A deviation from the general rule is the constructio ad sensum 
(xara cuveoty), 80 common in Greek, This is found already in the Homeric 
rexvoyv pide (§ 32. n. 1); and is more fully treated of in $ 129. 11. 

4. It is an apparent exception to the above rule, and one very 
common among the Attics, when with the Feminine Dual are 
joined adjectives and the like with a masculine ending; e.g. with 
the art. r® Sed and roiy Seoty (Ceres and Persephone) from 7 
eds; Tw yelpe Xen. As now we have seen above (§ 60. 3, 4, 
comp. § 79. n. 4), that adjectives in os, especially among the At- 
tics, are often of common gender; so here we need only to make 


the supposition, that in the Dual this is commonly the case with 


all adjectives and other like words. 


Exampes: Xen. Cyr. 1.2.11 piav dupwo rovre rd nyepa doyiovrat they 
regard them as one. Plat. Phedr. p. 237. d, nav ev éxaor@ dvo rwe eorov 
idea dpyovre xai dyovre, olv érdépeOa. So too rovrow rotv xvnoéosy Plat. ete. 


Note 4. The mixing of Dual and Plural forms occurs for the most part 
only in the construction of the subject and predicate; see $ 129. 6. But 
when Homer often connects dace daewd, aipardevra, GAxia Sovpe, this is 
quite analogous to the construction Goce daierae Od. ¢. 131, see § 129. 3; 
from which it is evident that he takes doce and Sovpe as Plurals of the 
neuter gender. . ; 


5. An Adjective can stand without a substantive, not only in 
reference to a substantive expressed in the same connection or 
sentence, but also very often without any such reference. In this 
latter case a substantive is either actually omitted where it might 
stand, or at least the idea of such a substantive is always im- 
plied; as man, woman, thing, etc. Such an adjective then ac- 
quires entirely the nature of a substantive; e. g. 6 coos the 
wise man, ot 7roAdoi the many, the people, ta éua my things. 


Note 5. Such omissions of substantives, by which the adjective and its 
appropriate article come to stand alone, (with which is to be compared 
the usage in $ 125. 5, 7,) have in many instances become established by 
usage. Thus, besides the above, we may note the following: 

Nhépa, €. Z. 7 emiovaa, 7 Uarepaia, 7 mporepaia. 

77, xpa, e. g.  dvudpos the desert, 7 hperepa, ete. 

xetp, &. g. 7 dekia, 7 dpiorepa. 

yv@un, ©. g. xara Thy euny Plato. 
From this obvious tendency, for the sake of brevity, merely to indicate those 
substantives which may easily be supplied from the connection, has arisen 
the very frequent usage, that in a sentence the substantive implied in the 
tdea of the verb is omitted, and the adjective alone remains; e. g. ryv avrny 
iévas sc. dddyv* as Babiy exoiunéns 8c. Umrvov és piay BovAevew sc. BovAny: 
Tovroy OAlyas éraice BC. TAryas. | 


Note 6. Vice versa, the Greeks often connect with those personal appella- 
tions, which denote an occupation or character, (as herdsman, judge. etc.) 
the words avjp and dy6pwros in the manner of adjectives, whenever those 
terms are to be taken as referring to personal individuals, and not as mere 
appellatives. Thus e. g. roiuny herdsman stands alone only in actual reference 
to his herd ; but avjp woiuny stands, where we indced commonly say @ herds- 
mun, but where the more exact idea is, a man who ts a herdsman. So Hom. 
= *v émtBouxdXoy dydpa. Plato dvdpi orparnyp. Lys. p. 186 ’AGyvaio: vopo- 
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Géras yyouvro Ticapevoy Kal érépous, avOparovs & troypappareas. When directed 
to more than one it is a form of respectful address; e. g. avdpes Sixacrai, 
dydpes orpari@rat. 


Note 7. It isa poctic usage worthy of notice, when an adjective, instead 
of being referred to a Genitive, is referred to the noun on which that Geni- 
tive depends ; e. g. Soph. OT. 1400 rovpov aia marpés. Ant. 793 rode 
veixos dvdpov Evyatpoy. Eurip. Herc. F. 445 ov duvapat xaréxew ypatas 
écowy mys. 


6. An adjective not aniequenily (oftener than in Latin) stands 
in the place of the English Adverb; that is, certain adjuncts, 
especially of time, instead of being referred as adverbs to the pred. | 
icate, are referred as adjectives to the subject of the sentence, 
and agree with the same in gender, number, and case; e.g. 6 dé 
EBeXovTas amner he went away voluntarily, of his own accord. 
We find many adjectives construed in this way, especially those 
ending in aios; e.g. dopevos glad, dpopaios fleet ; also Aovyos, 
TUXVOS, ab poos, oT aV105, uroatroveus, etc. So too those marking 
time, as Tpraios, extaios, after three or siz days ; : oKoTAios in the 
dark ; also pnvuatos, yO.f0s, wecovunrios, Tavnuepvos, dypios, € €apwvos, 
and many others. Further, those of place, but more in the ‘Po 
ets; e.g. eperruos on the hearth, Supatos at the door ; also ayo- 
patos, Yadacows, peTéwpos, whayos, irepirovTwos. 

EXAMPLES : of "EAAnves e(dov dopevot tous ynAdspous-—nrOov be Exratoce 
eis Xpvadroduy Xen. An. 6. 4. 38. —€éperreor {pea Soph. OT. 32.—rd be 
i) pevyewy Tovs mdvous, GANG € beAovT HY Umopevey, TH dpyew mawdevoper@ ay 
mpooOeinuey Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 3. | 

7. The Comparative degree, when the idea with which com- 
parison is made is omitted, has as in Latin the force of our Posi- 
tive with too, quite too, very. 

EXAMPLES: Hot. 6. 108 nets éxaorépw otxéopev. 1. 116 eddxee 7 1) awdxpt- 
os éhevdepwrepn eva. Thuc. 8. 84 6 8€ avdadéorepdy 1 arrexpivaro. 


Nore 8. The comparative is strengthened by re, woAv, and even (pleonas- 
tically) by paddAov; ec. g. Il. w. 243 pnirepot paddAov. Hdot. 1. 32 paddAov 
Siwrepos. Plat. Legg. p. 781 rd OnAv yevos AaOpacdrepov pwadAov wal emtxdo- 
warepoy hu bu ro avbevés. Comp. also with the Dat. §134.4.d. For the 
comparative in construction with the Genitive, and also before #, 4 xard, 
with whole clauses, see $ 132. 11, and n. 22, 23. 


Note 9. The Superlative is strengthened in a corresponding manner by 
WOU, TOAAQ, padsora, (epic dxa, oxa,) and especially by the relative par- 
ticles ws, 7, and the pron. otos, doos, followed (or not) by dvvacGat or duva- 
roy elvat; or the like. E.g.7 dp Buvepae Tdxtora, as em padtora Xen. Tvvder- 
ros hke, a dywv ard trav moAewv otpariay Gonv mAciotny édvvaro Thue. 7. 21. 
For ore see $ 149. m. 3. 


8. When a comparative refers to another quality of the same 
object, this latter stands, as in ene not in the positive, but also 
in the comparative. 

EXAMPLES: Aristoph. Ach. 1078 ¢ ie orparnyot wheloves i wenetoven 


Hdot. 3. 65 deicas un amaipebew thy apyny, éroinga rayvurTepa hh copere- 
pa. Eur. Med. 490 kxépuny mpdévpos padXov 9 andwrépa. 
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§ 124. Tue PrepositivE ARTICLE. 


1. The Prepositive Article, 6, 7, To, being in itsclf originally a 
demonstrative Pronoun, possesses a demonstrative power ; since 
it brings an object, whether abstract or concrete, distinctly before 
the mind of the hearer, as one well known or already definitely 
mentioned. It serves therefore, first, to individualize, or point 
out one object as a definite individual from among the rest ; and, 
secondly, to mark also a class or genus, where the speaker takes 
for granted, that he may refer to a generic idea as one familiar 
to all. E.g. ot Seol éxodacay rv Tod avdpos bBpw.—at jdovat 
me(Govar THY Wuyny un Twoppoveiv.—o edepas Toy Spdxovra oppwoet. 

2. The tndefinite article of modern languages is in Greek never 
expressed ; and it is only when that which is indefinite, is at the 
same time to be clearly marked as an individual, that the pronoun 
Tis, Tl, in some measure takes its place. E. g. yuvn tis dpvuy eé- 
vev. Hdot. 7. 57 imrmos érexe Nayov. Eur. Or. 716 micros & 
. KaKois avnp Kpelacwy yadnvns vavTinovsw Eicopav. 

3. Proper names, from their very nature, do not need the arti- 
cle. It is however inserted, when the name has been already 
mentioned, or is well known; so that the article then implies: 
‘the one before spoken of,’ or ‘whom we all know.’ It is, how. 
ever, regularly omitted, when a name is first introduced in the 
narrative; and also often when the name is followed by a more 
definite attribute with the article; e.g. Swxparns 6 dirocogos, 
ITpokevos 6 Bowwtwos the Beotian; but Qovediéns AOnvatos Th. 
an Athenian. Compare Kriger on Xen. An. 6. 2. 13.—The 
names of rivers are often put between the article and the subst. 
ToTapmos, as 0 Evdparns trotauos; but, on the other hand, 2edu- 
vous Trotapos a river named Selinus. 

Note 1. The Greek article corresponds in many respects to the English 
the; but more nearly to the German der, die, das, It may indeed be as- 
sumed in general, that where in English or German the article ts or may 
be omitted, there the Greek usually omits it. But the learner should re- 
member, that, both in Greek and in modern languages, it often depends on 
the taste and choice of the writer, whether to conceive of an object as 


definite or indefinite ; comp. n. 7—We have therefore now to point out par- 
ticularly those cases, in which the Greek usage really differs from our own. 


Notr 2. The Greek language employs the article in connection with 
many Pronouns, where the English omits it; especially with the demon- 
stratives, which with us include the definite article in themselves; e. g. 
ovros V. éxeivos 6 avnp; sce more in § 127.—With demonstratives which in- 
clude the idea so, such, (as rotovros, rovovros,) where we use sometimes the 
indefinite article (swch a man) and sometimes none at all, there is also in 
Greek a twofold usage, with and without the article, according as it is either 
the object so qualified or the quality as such, that is to be made prominent. 
E. g. after a general description, it is said, 6 rovodros dvyp otK dy pot dpéoxot, 
lit. the such man, Engl. such a man. On the other hand, Dem. Ol. p. 35. 
oi "AOnvaios oixodnpara Kai xadAAn rotaira cal rocadra xatecxevacay such 
and so beautiful, ete. 
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Note 3. The article is found also in Greek, but not in English, before 
tnterrogative Pronouns; that is, when they refer to something before men- 
tioned. So in scenic dialogue: Eur. Phen. 718 7d motov; ra rota ravra; 
So in familiar discourse: Aristoph. Pac. 696 macye 8€ Javpaorcy. To ri; 
also in Plato, as Gorg. p. 521 emt morépay obv pe mapaxadeis Thy Jepareiay, re- 
ferring to the Jepameia before mentioned. : 

Note 4. Before Possessives the article is essential in Greek; because 
these in general are used of definite objects. E. g. 6 ods Sovdos thy slave ; 
but ods 800vA0s a slave of thine; comp. § 127.7. If the phrase with the 
possessive stands as a predicate, it takes no article; $129. 2. 


Norte 5. The article usually stands with cardinal numerals, when of a 
whole only certain parts are named, or when the number mentioned is one 
generally known. E. g. ray ’A@nvaioy al pev && hvda xara rovs Aaxedatpo- 
vious éyévovro, al 8€ rérrapes xara Teyedras. Hdot. 4. 28 &Oa rovs dxro 
Tov pnvav addpnros olos yiverat Kpupds. Comp. Plato Rep. p. 460.e. Xen. 
An. 2. 6. 15 nv d€, dre ereXevra, audi ra wevrnxovra érn, a8 & round number. 


Norte 6. The learner must however guard himself against the impression, 
that in certain cases the Greek article could stand directly like our ¢ndefinite 
one. The true view depends rather on a right estimate of the manner of 
conception, which lies at the basis (n. 1); as is manifest from the following 
examples. Xen. (ic. 15. 7 ef pot adrixa ddfece yewpyety, Spotos ay pow Sonam 
elvas r@ mepudvrs larpa@, etddre 8€ ovder 6,74 oupéepes Trois xapvovow, where 
we commonly say, to a physician; here the object is in itself indeed indefin- 
ite, but it appears in this connection and because of the epithets zepudyre 
and eiddre as distinctly marked and almost individualized. Plato Lach. p. 
184 nat yap ére rou Siaxpivovvros Soxet pos Sety nuiy 7» Bovdn, Engl. there is 
need of a man, of some one; but also: of the man to decide, ete. This usage 
of the article is common with Participles, see § 144.1, andn.1, 2. Plato 
Rep. p. 329 rd rov GepsoroxArdous ev Exet, bs Tq Tepihig Aodopoupérp ... 
arexpivaro, Where we commonly translate, but inexactly : to a certain Seri- 
phion; so too Cic. de Sen. 3, Seriphio cutdam. But in Plat. Charm. 7 is 
how read: és émi xadov A€ywv madds KrA. ; 


Note 7. On the other hand, it is far more common, that the Greeks, even 
when speaking of entirely definite relations or things, could omit the arti- 
cle; where we either must or at least do usually insert it. But this must 
not he understood, as if sometimes an indefinite mode of expression might 
stand instead of a definite one. It appears rather as a license, which in 
the earlier language, and especially in the poets, was without much lim- 
itation; while in common usage it was gradually contracted to some par- 
ticular instances. Thus the article is omitted: 1) Before words implying 
a@ general tdea in sententious expressions; e.g. Plato Legg. p. 727 Setov yap 
ayady mov tiun. Charm. 18 ovx dpa awhpocivn ay ein aidws; Theat. 13 
atcOnats, pys, emcatnun ; Xen. Mem. 4. 3. 14 avOpwrov uyn Bacidever ev nyiv. 
But also in more conercte instances: Xen. An. 6. 3. 14 ov yap ddéns dpa 
Seopévous tas eis dvdpetdrnra, dAAa awrnpias. 2) In certain adverbial ad- 
juncts, where we also often omit it, as leva: émt Inpav, émt Aelav, els mpoBo- 
Any, Spdup. Of time, as yetpavos dpxopévov, dpa nuépa, péxpe Seidns, éxet 
uepa yy wéuntn Thuc. Of place, as ev aiytad@, ev Apen, mpos mdéduy q. d. city- 
ward. 3) With such words as are usually sufficiently individualized by 
the connection or context; ©. g. mdAus, wTNp, maTNp, yovets, mais, Jeds, and 
the like ; especially when they stand in an oblique case. 4) With such ap- 
pellatives as approach the nature of a proper name, e. g. HAcos, weAN, YN, 
JaAacoa, ovpaves; also BaotAevs said of the king of Persia, see Heindorf on 
Plat. Euthyd 8.—But observation will soon teach, that all these precepts 
are not settled, and that in most instances the article may also be employed. 
E. g. we find in Xen. An. 6. 3, 2 Svew emi €£68q, and in the like phrase ib. 
4. 35 Svew emi ry mopeig. 6. 4. 20 eis xpiow, 26 mpds Thy Kpicw. So too 
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émt 3ddarray, év yy, are continually interchanged with éri rjv Iddarray, é» 
TH yn, ©. g. 6. 4.13 Aaxedatudviot dpyovaw e€v rH yy Kal év Jaddrry, by land and 
by water... Very often however the insertion of the article in such cases has 
its specific ground, which the learner ought early to accustom himself to 
attend to in reading. 

Note 8. In Homer there is strictly no example of the genuine article; 
see $126. n. 7. His example was followed more or less by other poets ; 
least of all by Attic poets. 


$125. Further Usage of the Article. 


1. Between the article and its substantive there are often in- 
serted, not only Adjectives (6 xaXos Tais, ot UTrapyovres vopoe the 
existing laws) and Genitives depending on the substantive (7 
Tov Baoihéws otpatid), but also adverbial adjuncts belonging to 
the substantive; e.g. cuéuvnto ris év pavia duatpiPis he rec- 
ollected the time passed tn madness. In such instances a parti- 
ciple (yevouévy or the like) may often be supplied ;. as 7 pos Ia- 
Aaras pdyn, 4 érevra ypovos; and this too even when this ad- 
junct is a phrase, as 7 mpiv ap£ae avrov apern, the virtue 
shown by him before he reigned, Xen. Ages. 1.5. See more in 
no. 6 below. , | 

Nore 1. The pronoun ris is inserted by the Ionics even between the 


Genitive which depends on it and the article belonging to that Genitive ; 
@. g. ray ris iepewy for ray lepewy ris. 7 
_ 2. When the adjunct thus inserted has also the article, it can 
happen, that two or even three articles may come to stand one 
after another; but only when they differ from each other in form. 
E. g. TO THs apeTns KAaANOS the beauty of virtue; 6 Ta THS TOdEWS 
mpaypata mpattwov he who manages the affairs of the state; 
Asschin. Tim. 2. 36 évoyos éotw T@ THs TaV EhevOEpwv POopas voua. 
3. But the adjuncts of the substantive can also, for the sake of 
emphasis or perspicuity, be placed after it; and then the article 
must always be repeated before adjective expressions ; e. g. 6 avnp 
6 ayabos, Tov Traida Tov ov, 6 yYLAlapyos 6 TAS aryyeAlas ELT KOpULL- 
Cwy. With other (adverbial) adjuncts belonging to the substan- 
tive the same holds good, at least as the rule; e. g. 7 wayn 77 Wpos 
Tanraras. The position of the Genitive is the freest ; since it may 
stand either after the substantive with or without the article re- 
peated, or also before it; hence not only 4 €o8orn 4 tev ITedo- 
mwovyvnoleav, but also 7 éoSoA7 tay IT. and rav IT. 7 ésBorn, or 
finally by no. 1 above, 7 rev IT. éo8or7.—But in every instance, 
- where the adjunct with the article repeated follows the substan- 
tive, and the substantive is one of those which are sufhciently in- 
dividualized without the article, or in general can stand without 
the article by § 124. n. 7, then the article before the substantive 


can be omitted; e. g. ovvewus avOperrois Tois ayaBots+ Bacidevs 0° 


péeyas Plato Eryx. p. 393, comp. PL. Soph. p. 230; ydpos o ex 
pevCovev Xen. Hier. 1.27; xara &yOos 70 ‘Pnywv Thue. 4. 1 
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Note 2. The partitive Genitive can never be inserted between the article 
and its substantive; nor, when it stands after the governing noun, can the 
article be repeated before it; e. g. rd wAnOos roy veay, of dptotot atrav. Es- 
pecially is this the case with participles, in phrases like ra@v £evwv of BovdAd- 
pevot, of karapvydvres atrav. This rule admits of exception only when the 
article is followed by other adjuncts, as Thuc. 6. 102 of mpds ryv modw ad- 
ray To mparov Karapvydvres, Where avray depends on xaradvydvres. Analo- 
gous are the not infrequent passages, where the demonstrative (for its posi- 
tion see § 127. . 6) is thus inserted ; as Xen. An. 6.2.67 orevy aury 656s, 
but never 9 avrn ddés. 


Nore 3. With the attributive participle the , repetition of the article is 
particularly necessary ; because otherwise there arises the participial con- 
struction 80 common in Greek ; for which see § 144, and Index. 


Note 3 a. When to a substantive with the article two adjectives are 
joined without xai, they commonly stand without the article repeated: be- 
tween them; e.g. Xen. Cyr. 2.2.96 Gros mas Adxos. Plat. Pheedr. p. 255. 
of £upmrayres "Doe irot, 6 cards dia rev oppdrov ids. Comp. 9 orev) atm 
odds inn. 2. Still, the article is sometimes repeated with the second ad- 
jective, both before and after the substantive, in this manner : €y 1 apxaia 
T] NeTEpa povy Plat. Cratyl. p. 398 ; i €y Ty Tov Avs tH peyiorn €opry Thuc. 
1.126; ra reiyn ra €avta@y Ta paxpa emeréXecay ib. 1.108. Adjuncts other 
than adjectives, when put after the substantive, can also stand without the 
article repeated, by no. 3 above; e. g. 7 peyaAn ee ‘AGqvaiow cal Tov 
fuppayov Thue. 1. 110. 


Note 4. When an adjective without the article Pere either before or 
after a substantive which has the article, but not between the two, the ad- 
jective takes the place of a minor clause, of which tt would be the predicate. 
E. g. 78ero ért rXovalots rots woAlras does not mean, ‘he rejoiced on ac- 
count of the wealthy citizens, ’ but, ‘he rejoiced on account of the citizens, 
that they were wealthy ;’ Luc. D. Deor. 8. 1 Exet Tov méexuy ofuraroy, * he 
has an axe, that is very sharp.’ Eurip. IA. 305 naddy yé pot rotvecdos 
eLwveidioras. Isocr. p. 212 ‘HpaxAjs xal Onaevs &€ adeApar yeyovdres, aded- 
as cal ras émOupias é€xxov. 


Note 5. Several adjectives, like dAos, pécos, dovarak, dies jpeovs, stand 
by rule in the position just mentioned (n. 4) ; although they also admit the 
other, but with a difference of meaning. Thus ¢ €axarn 7 vnoos is the esland 
where it is uttermost, the end of the island ; but 7 n €aXaTH TOS the uttermost 
island, the last of several ; also éy peon _ ayopa in the midst of the forum 
but rd pégov aticos the middle column Xen. An. 1. 8. 13; 3 OAnv THY vuKra all 
the night, ra Oda mpdypara the public matters Dem. Ol. 1. p. 10; én’ dxpors 
Tois dpeaty on the mountains where highest, on the summit of the mountains. 


4, Where the substantive is readily understood from the con- 
nection, it is very commonly omitted ; and then the article stands 
alone before the adjunct; e. g. 6 éu0s matinp Kal o Tod hidouv my 
father and the (father) of my friend. 


o. There are here also certain omissions established by usage ; 
as in the case of adjectives, $123.5, andn.d. E. g. 

vids, mats, Suydrnp, e. g. ‘Adé£avdpos 6 Pidimmov. Or also a é 
Lwppoviaxor the son of Sophroniscus, 1. e. Socrates. 

x © pa, Yi, e. g. eis rv DiArlaov into the country of Philip; & w@ souls 
an the enemy’s land. 

olxos or olxia, but oftener also with the omission of the article, e, g. 
eis TAdrovos, eis gdov, see § 132. n. 30. 

dvyOpwros, e. g. of év dares the inhabitants; of ar’ dué my cotemporartes. 
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So it is said of friends, associates, of repi v. audi reva, § 150. m. 25; of ov 
tem, etc. | 

Xpnpara OF mpdypara, ©. g. ra THs médews the affairs of the city, ra (or ro) 
TS aperns, i. ©. virtue itself; see n. 6. 

Note 6. “Av@pwmoe and ypnpara. These two omissions are so com- 
mon, that we may treat of them together as a rpecial idiom of the language. 
That is to say, all those ideas which are sufficiently clear from the con- 
nection, or from the subscquent mode of expression, the Greek is very fond 
of simply indicating by means of the article alone. These omitted ideas are 
of two kinds, persons or things. For the first, the article naturally stands 
in the masc. or feminine; for the second, in the neuter. 1) When the 
omitted idea refers to persons, the article usually takes an adverbial adjunct: 
©. g. of év doret, of ex THs TéAEws, of per’ avTov companions, allies, ot peO’ nuas 
successors, 6 ért rev inméwy leader, of mapa rov Bactkéws envoys; comp. 6 maw, 
of rére, in n. 7 below. 2) When the omitted idea is a thing or things, the 
neut. ré or ra takes with it: a) A Genilzve, in order to express in a general 
way something which refers or belongs to an object, which procecds or is 
derived from it ; or it may serve as a periphrase for the simple substantive 
itself; e. g. ra THs méAews. Dem. p. 772 ryv Aixny Oppevs not ravra ra 
Trav avOporwy éeopay.—rd 8€ trav ypnpdrwy mobeire axovoa, wélev Earat, what 
concerns the money, Dem.—ra trav Jeav hepew det. Dem. O1. 1. p. 15 ra ray 
Ceccaday amora eort puaet, as if of Cecoadoi. Plat. Menex. p. 245 ro rms 
modews (a8 if 7 mdAts) yervaioy Kal eAevOepdv €ore. Phadr. init. mavror 8¢ 
xouyyéraroy rd rhs méas, i. e. the grass. b) Or some kind of adverbial ex- 
pression; the great variety of which will best appear from a number of ex- 
amples; ©. g. ra mpos éw, 1. ©. lands, regions; ra xara yas the under-world ; 
Ta els Tov méAenoy aoxeww Xen.—ra mpd trav modav things present, the present. 
So Plato Phad. p. 75 ra éx ray alcOnoewy the perceptions of the senses. Thuc. 
8. 48 ra amd Tov ’"AAxtBiadov the promises of Alcibiades. Hdot. 1. 51 ra aro 
tas Setpys the neck-ornaments. 8.15 rd amd Répkew the punishment of Xerxes. 
Thue. 1.110 ra xara ry orpareiay eredevrncay, i. gq. orpareia. Xen. Cyr. 
3. 1. 30 ra evOade ev exer the affairs here; ra rére Plat. etc. 


6. Every adjunct in itself indeclinable, can be declined by the 
aid of the article, that is, can take the appearance of a noun. 
Hence adverbs are without further change converted into ad- 
Jectives by simply prefixing the article; especially those of place, 
time, and measure. E.g. from perakéu between, 6 perakv tomros 
the intervening place. Or the adverb follows with the article 
repeated, as above in no. 3. 

EXAMPLES: ai reédas v. ai rAnotoy rapa the neighbouring villares; of rére, 
viv, evOide avOpwrot; of mddat codoi avdpes; 9 dvw mddus the upper city; eis 
Tov avwratw térov (see § 115. 6); 7 eLaidyns peracraces the sudden removal. 
etc. Here belong also 7 ov di:aAvors, and the like; see § 148. n. 3.—Also 
drav eyeipnabe ex rhs auedeias ravTns Tis dyav, ‘when ye awake out of this 
excessive carelessness,’ Dem. 

7. If the substantive is here omitted, the adverb then has the 
appearance of a substantive. | 

ExaMPLes: From atpuov to-morrow comes, by omitting qyépa day, 4 atprov 
the next day; 6 maw the famous man; 9 Avdiori the Lydian measure (dppovia 
being omitted) ; of rére the men then living ; és rotriow (for ro éricw What 
is behind) backwards. So Anacr. rd onpepov perer pot, to-day only troubles 
me, 1. 6. what is or occurs to-day. 





_* The Latins, who have no article, can imitate this only in some comic expres- 
sions by a sort of composition, as hert semper lenitas in Terence. 
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8. Further, by the addition of the article in this manner, the 
following take the appearance of substantives: : 

1) Infinitives ; e. g. 76 wpdrrew the doing, 76 Kaxds Aéyew the 
speaking evil, ndopat t@ wepitrareiv I delight in walking about. 
But the learner must be on his guard against the impression, as 
if in this way the verb assumed also the nature of a substantive, 
so as to change the subject or object into a genitive, or adverbs 
into adjectives; as is the case with the English participle, e. g. 
‘the loud erying of the children,’ ‘the falling of the trees.’ In- 
stead of this the Infinitive retains its full verbal power; as is" 
shown below in § 140. 

2) Every word and every phrase, which is to be regarded as 
an independent object; ©. g. To Aéyw i.e. the word AEyw. Plat. 
Prot. p. 345. e, wept éavrod Aéyet TodTO To Ex@v. Pheedr. p. 273, 
cataypncacbas Set abrov 7@ Ids § dv éyw towade rouwde erexet- 
pnoa, ‘he must make use of this language: How could J, such 
as I am, have laid hands on such an one!’ Sce n. 9. 


Note 7. In ordinary cases every word thus regarded as an independent 
object, is made neuter. In grammatical language, however, it is customary 
to give to every such word the gender which belongs to the name of that 
part of speech; e. g. because we have 7 avrwvupia the pronoun, we therefore 


find also 7 eyo i.e. the pronoun eyd; and so 6 erei, the conjunction érei, 
because of 6 cvvSecpos the conjunction. ; 


Note 8. By another peculiarity the article rd (rd) with its accompaniment. 
stands adverbially ; so with adjectives of the neuter gender, e. g. rd reAev- 
raiov at last, rd mp@roy or ra mparta at first, rd Noundy for the rest, henceforth, 
already; which is to be explained by § 128. n.4, 5. Also before wholly 
indeclinable adverbial ideas, so that then ré and ra are quite redundant ; 
e.g. rd Kar dpyas at the beginning, rd mapamay altogether, rd mpiv formerly, 
ravuy (prop. ra vo) for the present, ro amd rovde from now on, henceforth. All 
this again is sometimes made dependent on prepositions ; 6. g. es ra udAtora 
chiefly, maxime, Hdot. éx rov mapaypjpa tmmediately Dem. In general, too, 
adverbial expressions are often formed with prepositions; see § 147. 


Note 9. The article stands sometimes in an elliptical manner even before 
relative clauses, which is to be explained from no. 8. 2, above. E.g, Plat. 
Rep. p. 510. a, rd dpoumley mpos rd @ wpowwOn, that which is compared, against 
that with which it is compared, where for ré the Pron. éxetvo could also stand. 
Hdot. 3. 133 ovdey rv 60a aicyuyny eori depovra. Plat. Phadr. p. 329 rns 
Hay eile d0ev dy ppovipwraros ein. Pollux 7.75 rd Somep xapvoy that nut- 
tke thing ; hence, by attraction, rots otors nuiv, etc. $143. 16.—It sometimes 
stands in like manner before other words which govern a clause; e.g. rd 
more det Aéyew Sidacké pe, literally, teach me the ‘when it is necessary to 
speak ;’ éy ére Nelrerat, rd Hv weicwpey tpas, i.e. one thing still remains, viz. 
this, ‘if we could persuade you,’ Plat. Rep. 1. p. 327. e. . 

9. The smaller particles, 5é, ré, yé, 67, yap, wer, pev 57, Towvy, 
are usually put between the article and the substantive or word 
standing for it; e.g. 6 yap avOpurros, 7 wev yap Téxvn, ete.. 

10. When several substantives are connected by conjunctions, 
if they are of different gender or number, the article must be re- 
peated before each; as 6 matnp xai 4 pntnp. If they are alike 
in these respects, the article sometimes stands but once with 
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copulative conjunctions; but with adversatives and disjunctives, 
and even very commonly with «ai, the article is repeated ; espe- 
cially when the clauses are in a certain degree antithetic or inde- 
pendent; e.g. ot Aaxedarpoviot Kai ot aipupaxot, ete. 


Nore 10. The poets of course can omit the article at their pleasure in 
the first or second place; e. g. Soph. Aj. 1250 od yap of mAareis, od evpv- 
ywotot Pores dopadeoraro. Eur, Phen. 506 elroy nai codois nat row 
gavrois evdtxa. a 


$126. The Articles 6, 4}, 76, and &s, 4, 6, as Demonstratives. 


1. Both the Prepositive Article 6, 7, 7¢, and the Postpositive 6s, 
%, 6, were in the earliest language demonstrative pronouns for 
ovtos or éxetvos. As the language became more copious and cul- 
tivated, these words gradually assumed their later and more lim- 
ited usage; but still, in many particular cases, they both retain- 
ed, even in common prose, the powcr of real demonstratives. 

2. The most frequent case is in the distinction and distribution 
of objects; where o pév commonly stands first, and then o 6¢ fol- 
lows, either once or oftener, as the case may require. This takes 
place properly only in respect to definite objects, where in English 
we employ this... thaé. Still, it occurs also with indefinite ob- 
jects, the one... the other...another; and so through all the 
genders and numbers. 

EXaMPLes: rév pev éripa, rov 8€ od, the one he honoured, the other not ; ro 
prev yap avinrov, Td 8€ pavixdy; Trav moAepiov (or also of moAeusoe § 132. n. 4) 
of pev eOavpaloy ra yryvopeva, of 8 eBdwy, of 8€ cuveoxevdfovro, Xen. Kadas 
méverOa Kpetocoy 7 Kax@s mAourev: TO pev yap Edeov, TOO emtriunow Hepes 
Stob. III. p. 259; rev (aw ra pev €xee wddas, ra 8° €oriv drroda.—So also oi 
pev atrav... oi dé, some of them... others.. For 6 pév, 6 & ob, see §$ 149. 
m. 14. 

3. The postpositive article stands in the same manner, 6s per, 
ds O€, etc. & pév, & 5é, eto. but less frequently among the genuine 
Attics. It occurs very often however in the later writers, as 
Plutarch. 7 


Note 1. An example from Demosthenes is in pro Corona p. 248 Reisk. 
mdrees ‘EdAnvidas, ds pev avatpav, eis ds d€ rovs pvyddas xaraywr. But ras is 
also read in both places. : 

4. In the narrative style 6, 7, ro often stands only once and 
with dé alone, in reference to an object already named; e. g. 
Xen. An. 5. 6. 21 Yuwwreis 6€ wéurover mpos Tipaciwva: o ‘ 
eyes Tae. 

5). When this demonstrative article is the subject of a clause 
and stands for persons, it can stand also in a clause connected by 
xat with what precedes, and then its place is next to the conjunc- 
tion. In such instances, for the Nominative, the forms of the 
postpositive ds, %, of, ai, are used; for the Accus. (with Infin.) 
those of the prepositive, rov, etc. E.g. Xen. An. 3.4. 48 xai ds, 
axovaas TavTa, wOeiTas avrov ex THs TaEEws and he (that one) hav- 
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ing heard this, thrust him out of the ranks. Hdot. 8. 56 «ai of, 
Suadvevres éx Tov auvedplou, éaéBawwov és ras vias. Xen. Cyr. 1. 
3. 9. xal Tov xededoar Sodvat. 


Note 2. Here belong also the usual formulas in relating a conversation : 
3 8 ds, said he (§ 109.1. 4); and the elliptic xal ds (sc. pn) then he replied. 
—For the connection of a demonstrative clause by means of the relative, a 
construction so common in Latin, see § 143. 6. 


Note 3. When a preposition belongs to the clause, per and 8 often stand 
immediately after it; e.g. €v pev Tots cupduwvouper, ev d€ rots od, ‘in some 
things we agree, in others not.’ Isocr. Paneg. 41 eis pev rovs tBpicovres, rois 
d¢ Sovrevoyres. See Reiz de Accent. p. 13. 69. 


Note 4. The forms in distributive propositions of this kind, do not al- 
ways so regularly correspond to each other, as they are above exhibited. 
Very often e. g. of pev is followed in the succeeding clause by reves dé, Eveoe 
d¢, or by a name or some other mode of distinction. 


N OTE 5. From the old signification of the article come also the phrases roy 
kai Tov, Ta kat rd, etc. which correspond precisely to our this and this, that 
and that, etc. This occurs only in the forms beginning with r, and is par- 
ticularly frequent in Demosthenes. 


Note 6. Finally, in the same manner is to be explained the adverbial 
use of the poetic Dative ro, on that account, therefore. Il. «. 816 Teyvdon 
a¢, Jed,...T@ ror mpoppoveas epew Eros, ‘ therefore will I frankly tell thee.’ 
The same can also be expressed by the Accus. (§ 128. n. 5,) Il. y. 176 "AAXa 
ray ovx éyévovro* 1d xai kdalovea réryxa, ‘ therefore am I dissolved in tears.’ 


Note 7. In poetry, and especially epic poetry, the use of both articles as 
demonstratives is far more general ; and in Homer 4, 9, rd, is almost every- 
where to be so taken; those cases excepted where rd, rdy, etc. stand for 4, 
ov, etc. by § 75. n.2. In order to make this perfectly clear, one needs only 
to consider the following passages in Homer; II]. a. 340. 8. 399. e. 715. ¢. 
407. Od. e. 106. These at first view seem to present only the ordinary ar- 
ticle of prose; while to the attentive observer, to whom such an article in 
Homer is unknown, the context easily shews, that in all these and many 
similar passages the article is really demonstrative; but that the demon- 
strative force is there not absolutely essential, and i is for this reason appar- 
ently weakened. The passages are few, where this word expresses an ob- 
ject merely as well known and distinguished, or as particularly present to 
the mind of the poet; or where the demonstrative force is really so much 
weakened, that the transition into the true Attic article becomes apparent : 
e.g. Il. a. 167. n. 412. wp. 289.—Especially must we be upon our guard, not 
to take this form as an article, where it is separated from the substantive 
by the verb or a whole clause, as ‘H pev dp’ ds elrovo’ dreBn 1ddas aoxéa 
"Ips. Here the 7, as demonstr. Pron. is to be taken for our she; for the 
article cannot be separated in this manner from its substantive: ‘ She then 
thus speaking departed, the swift-footed Iris.’ This is rendered evident 
by those passages, where the substantive is in like manner placed after the 
real pronoun of (to a e.g. Od. v. 106.—From this substantive nature of 
6, 7, Td, arises also in Homer the case, that an adjective is thereby appar- 
ently converted into a substantive; e.g. Il. p. 80 rdv dpuoroy the bravest : 
a. 33 6 yépww the old man, elder ; and often of ‘Dron, Tada. In all these in- 
stances 6, 7, Td, &8 Subst. has its adjective; and the shape of the thought is 
strictly this: Chim the bravest,’ ‘he the elder,’ ‘they the others ’ ete. 
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_ 1. The Demonstratives. a) Of these odros and dé sometimes 
stand instead of adverbs of place; e. g. Plat. Rep. 1 init. npopny 
Grrov eln* ovtos, edn, dmicGev mpocepyxerat, ‘I asked where he 
might be? Here he comes, said.he, behind thee.’ The demonstr. 
65¢ occurs in this manner chiefly in the poets, (e. g. Od. a. 185. 
x. 367,) and particularly often in the tragic poets; see Schef. 
Meletem. p. 77. 

b) As between themselves, obros and dde are in so far differ- 

ent, that odros refers mainly (not always) to what precedes, and 
65 to what follows. So too with rovwitros and roade, the ad- 
verbs obrws and oe, etc. A relative clause is by rule preceded 
by odros, unless where a special emphasis requires dde. 
. Examptes: Xen. An. 2. 1. 21 6 8€ ciwev: ratra pey 89 arayyedotper- 
GANG kal rade éxeAevoey elreiy Bacwtevs. Ise. ad Nic. p. 18 ray wodtrewy 
adrat mAeiorov xpdvov Scapevovaow, airwes dy dptora rd wAnOos Jepamevwors. 
Or with a relative clause preceding ; Id. Demon. p. 5 4 rrotety aioypdv, ravra 
vote unde Aéyerv elvae caddy. Contra: Soph. OT. 645 miorevoy rade, rovd 
Spxov aidecOeis Sear, Erecra nape, TOUTS J, ot mdpeoi gos. Plat. Lach. p. 
191 dvdpeids mov otros dv cal ov Aéyerss GAAG ri ad Gde, d¢ dy hevywv payn- 
rat Trois mroAepiows.—Poetic is avrds before the relative; e.g. Kur. Tro. 684 
dnénrvo’ atrny, yrs dvdpa... droBadovo GAdov direct. Or it stands tor 
the strengthened atrés odros (Ictt.c); e.g. Plat. Rep. p. 362 adré ovx etpn- 
ras, & padsora ede pnOnvat. ; 

c) Several demonstratives strengthen each other; thus avo 
tovto this very thing, td ipsum; tor’ éxeivo, 66° éxeivos, ete. 
E. g. rovr’ éxeiv’ orymAeyov Aristoph. and still stronger: toi7’ éore 
Touro TO Kaxdv a0’ oirywAcyov ib. 

d) The demonstratives are often omitted, as in Latin, before 
relatives ; whether in the same or in a different case, and whether 
the relative precedes or follows. | 

ExampLes: Plato Gorg. p. 485 dpedeis Sv Set we emtpedctoOas. Soph. Ant. 
582 evSaipoves, olot Kaxa@v dyevoros alwy. Od. 7. 383 oixia xeivov pyrepe Sot- 
pev exe, 78” doves Grvioe. Xeon. Symp. 4. 42 ofs pddtora ra mapdvra apxei, 
Wxiora Tay dAdorpiwy Gpéyorrat. 

In this way the two clauses often flow together into one; es- 
pecially when the demonstrative was governed by a preposition, 
and this now comes to stand before the relative; but also with- 
out a preposition. The relative clause then stands as a substan- 
tive; the relation of which to the whole clause (its case) appears 
from the connection. Comp. also the attraction in $ 143. 8. 

EXxaMPLeEs: Xen. Mem. 2. 6. 35 éyyiyverai pot evvota mpos ots dy vrokaBe 
evvoixas €xew mpos eve. Plat. Prot. p. 359 emi d ye Jappovor mavres Epxovras 
cat SecAol cat avdpetor. Phoed. p. 116 émov vot (sc. the cup of poison), Evy 
yevopevos (sc. rovrus) Sy dy rvywow éemibupovvres. Cyr. 7. 5. 72 vor Exouey 
cal ynv moAAny Kat ayudny Kat otrives rauTny épyaCopevot Ipeyrovow nuas.—F or 
€orw of see § 150. m. 21; and for the elliptical phrases onpetoy dé, rexunptoy 
de, see § 151. IV. 10. 


e) On the other hand, the demonstratives are often in a meas- 
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ure redundant, when they merely introduce a following Infini- 
tive, or a whole clause; comp. § 132. n. 22. 

Exampies: Plat. Phed. p. 75 70 eldévas rovr’ gore, AaBdvra TOU émeormpny 
exer. Eur. Suppt. 310 16 cvvéxov dvOparav monets tor’ €06", dray ris Tous 
vopous oon Kaha. So with a relative: Thuc. 5. 6 drep mpooedéyero mowjoesy 
avrdv,... emt rv Apdirodw dvaBnoer Gat. 


2. The three principal significations of the Pron. avrés (§ 74. 
2) must be carefully distinguished, as follows : 

I. It means self, viz. 

a. When joined to another noun so as ‘to stand as if in appo- 
sition with it, i. e. either after the noun, or before both the 
noun and its article. E. g. paddy ToiTo poBodpas h vov 
Sdvarov aurov, ‘than death itself ;’ avrov tov Bactréa atro- 
xretvat éBovydero, ‘the king himself. y Also separated: Xen. 
An. 7.7.19 6 8é éxédkevoey adta® edbeciy ra Adkwve mapa 
SxevOnv, themselves, the Lacedemonians. 

b. When it stands alone, the personal pronoun being omitted 
or implied, for Z myself, he himself, etc. In such case the 
‘ Nominative is chiefly employed ; e. g. Plat. Pheed. init. av- 
76S, © Paidar, maparyévou 2 WKPATEL ...% ANNOU TOU HKOU- 
oas;... Wapeyevouny autos, I was myself present.—The 
oblique cases are so employed only when for special empha- 
sis they begin the construction ; e.g. avrov yap eldop, ‘ for 
himself have I seen.’ Or also when they stand in manifest 
antithesis to other objects ; e. g. NawBavovew avToD Kai yu- 
vata. Comp. Xen. CKo. 12. 17. ete. 

I. It stands instead of the personal pronoun of the third 
person in its simple form, but only in the oblique cases ; con- 
sequently like the English him, her, tt, etc. Lat. eum, eam, id, 
etc. In this ou oan ieee it can only stand after other words 
in a clause. E. édwxev avrots ro Tip he gave them the fire ; 

wpaKas aurov ; hast thou not seen him? Plat. Charm. p. 
1A | Kpitiov axnxoas avrTé 4 dddov Tov Thy copay. See also 
in no. 7. 2, below. 

ITI. It means : the same, when it has the article immedi- 
ately before it; e. é- 6 avros aviip the same man. Dem. p. 
1132 6 vopos otroat Tots avrois vopows TrodtTevedBar Nas Ke- 
Aever.—Or when it is prefixed to a demonstrative pronoun (no. 
1. c); ; as Xen, Cyr. 2. 3. 4 viv ody NeyéTw Tis avacras Trepl av- 
tow Toutou, this same thing, the topic of discourse ; comp. An. 
1. 9. 20. 


Note 1. It follows from the above statement that the Nom. airds, ete. 
can never mean simply he, she, it. To no. IT, however, belong the instances, 
where according to the Greek construction the subject appears as an oblique 
case, ViZ. as Genitive absolute, or as Accus. with an Infinitive; in which 
instances therefore the oblique cases of avrés may be translated by he, she, 
wt. E. g. émixeqévoy 8° atray ‘but they pressing on;’ perd raira dred- 
bciy avrdy ‘that upon this he went away.’ Soph. Phil. 777 (pray) un coe 
yevérOat woAvmova attra sc. ra ré€a, the bow. 
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Note 2. Epic writers use avrdés without the article for 6 avrés; so Od. 
3. 107 Fpye 8€ ro adrny dddv, Fvmep of GdAot.—It stands sometimes also, 
even in prose, for pdvos alone; e.g. Plat. Legg. p. 836 atrot yap eopev for 
we are alone. Xen. Lac. 3. 4 Auvxotpyos érérake rots veaviais ev rais dois 
mepiBrérewy pndapot, GAN’ avra ra mpd rev mode épav.—Also with ordinal 
numbers, self; e. g. avros mépmros himself the fifth, himself and four others. 


3. In the Reflexive pronouns éuavrov, ceavrov, etc. ($ 74. 3,) 
the pronoun avrés loses its emphasis; adrov oé signifies thee thy- 
self, but ceavrov only thyself, as reflexive, e.g. €0.fe cavrov ac- © 
custom thyself. So also the reflexive of the 3 pers. éavréy or av- 
Tov corresponds to the Engl. himse/f. But this latter is likewise 
used, like the Latin se, not only where it refers to the subject of 
the same clause, but often also where it refers to the first subject 
of two connected clauses, and where we consequently employ only 
him, ete. E.g. voulfec rods modiras trnpereiv Eavr@, ‘he sup- 
poses that his fellow-citizens serve him,’ see other examples in 
n.3. Still in this last instance the Greek usage is in so far freer, 
that it can employ either the reflexive éavrop, etc. or also the sim- 
ple avrov, etc. according as the writer would make the chief or 
the secondary subject prominent; see examples inn.3. In like 
manner also, the simple é, odds, etc. can be thus used, though 
rarely ; see n. 4. 


Note 3. Examples of the reflezive form éavurdy, etc. used in the above 
manner are: Xen. Hell. 5. 1. 31 ’Apra&épEns vopites dixatoy, ras év ry "Acia 
roves €avrow elvat, ‘should belong to him.’—Isocr. Paneg. p. 49 éxarepos 
gxovow ed’ ois hidorinbacry, of pev (sc. of Jearai) Gray woe rovs dOAnras at- 
Tay evexa (8c. ray Jear@v) rovowvras, of 8 (sc. of adAnral) Gray évOvpnbacw, 
Gre mavres ent thy oherépay (sc. trav dOAnrav) Jewpiay yeovow. Further, 
Mem. 1.2.52. Phedr. p. 259. a. Eur. Hipp. 977.—Examples of the other 
form avrod are: Dem. Ol. 2. p. 20 ovdeis fore Gvrw’ od mehevaxtcey 6 Pidurmos 
Tey aUT® xypnoapevwv. Xen. Ages. 6. 4 “Aynaidaos rovs orparioras dua wet- 
Gopévous xat didrovvras avroy mapetye. Further, Dem. Phil. I. p. 42 trep 
avrov, and others in Exc. X. ad Dein. Mid. 


Note 4. As to the use of the simple forms of the third personal Pron. at, 
ol, €, and especially the Plur. odeis, odas, etc. it may be noted, that Homer 
first, and after him other poets, employed them not only as reflexives, but 
also in a transittve sense instead of the oblique cases of avrés; e. g. il. B. 
197 duret 8€ € (BaotAna) periera Zevs. a. 104 dace dé of mupi Aaprerowrn 
eixrny. In Attic writers they are employed principally as follows: 1) When 
no emphasis is to be laid upon thei, and where in the 1 pers. the enclitic 
pe would be used; e.g. Plat. Rop. 1. init. xarsdav nuas 6 MoAdcuapyos éxe- 
Aevoe Spapdvrau tov maida meptpetvai € eeAevoat, ‘he commanded the slave 
to tell us, that we should wait for him ;’ so espec. Dat. of, Xen. An. 3.1.5 
Plat. Phedo p. 117. c. Protag. p. 316. c; and odiow, Xen. Hell. 5. 4. 11. 
etc. 2) But when in quoting the words of a person in indirect discourse. 
the speaker himself is introduced, this pronoun is often employed in an an- 
tithesis etc. precisely like ¢ué. See e.g. Plat. Rep. 10. p. 617. d. e, where 
opas, of, €, thus occur.—Further, the Singular of this form (od and é) is on 
the whole everywhere rare in Attic writers; and the Plural was more fre- 
quent in both the cases above stated. Even the Nominative thus occurs, | 
when in a discourse or opinion so quoted in sermone obliquo the speakers or 
thinkers are themselves the subject, but only in a direct antithesis to oth- 
ers; e.g. Xen. An. 7. 5. 5 “Hpaxdeidns Aéyew exeAeve rovs orparnyots mpos 
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LevOnv, Gre ovdey dy Hrrov ages dycyouey rv orpariay  Revopay, ‘he direct- 
ed to say, that they might just as well lead the host as Xenophon.’ In such 
@ case avroi could indeed be used, but would mean rather they themselves ; 
and so Sing. avrdés. Without a reference to others, no pronoun would be 
expressed. See too the example, Thuc. 8. 76, in § 142. n. 3. 


Note 5. The reflexive of the third person acquires sometimes the power 
of a general reflexive, which may stand also for the first and second persons; 
consequently €avrov or avrov also for éuavrov and gavrov. This remark 
is certain; is recognised by the ancient Grammarians (vid. Tim. c. not. 
Ruhnk. p. 92); and extends itself also to prose. But the prosaic passa- 
ges by which it is supported, still require for the most part some critical 
investigation. As an example for the first person: Soph. Ged. T. 138 ovy 
inép rav piiwy, GAN’ avrds abtrod, rot’ drocxed@ pvoos, ‘on account of my- 
self. For the second person: Trach. 451 ei 8 utrés abrév bbe radeves, 
..- opOnoe: xaxés, thyself.—In other poets this usage goes much further, so 
that e. g. oderepos stands without distinction of person or number for the 
general idea of own; and also é, ol, éds, serve e.g. in Apollonius, partly 
(like the Lat. se) even for the Plural, and partly as reflexives for the first 
and second persons. Some of the more common passages of this kind in 
epic writers, though in part still assailed or otherwise explained, are the 
following: Od. v. 320 GAN’ det dpeciy nowy exwv Sedaiypevoy Hrop nAdpny, 
instead of éuais. a. 402 ernpara 8’ avros Exos cat Sopacw olay avaccos, 
instead of cots. Hes. ¢. 58 dravres réprovrat €dv Kxaxdv audayanorres, in- 
stead of aderepov. Scut. 90 és mpodkiray oerepdy re Sdpov aderépous re 
roxjas @xero, instead of édv. See Wolf Proleg. ad Hom. p. 247. Nitzsch on 
Od. a. 402. : 


Note 6. As avrés in the reflexives has lost all its emphasis (no. 3 above), 
in order to make the idea self more prominent, the same pronoun adrés 18 
further joined with the subject ; e. g. éavrov éxrewe he killed himself; but 
atronger, avrds éaurdyv €xrecve, ‘se ipse interfecit.’ At the same time may 
be noted the peculiar position of avrds, between unlike cases, or even be- 
tween a preposition and its case; Aschyl. Agam. 845 rots avrés avrov 
nnpacw Bapuvera. Plat. Alc. II. p. 144 ob ryv érovody pyrépa dtevoetro azo- 
xrewwat, GAAad ry aurdos avrov. Aschyl. Prom. 920 rotoy madaoryy voy 
mapacxevateras en” avros avr@.—For Gen. airay alter Possessives, see n. 
13, below. 


4, The Indefinite pronoun tis stands also for our indefinite one, 
some one, Fr. on, Germ. man; e.g. avOpwrov avabeorepov ovx 
dy Tus evpot, ‘a more shameless person ove cannot find.’ So even 
when a whole assembly is understood; e. g. 76n tus emiderxvuTo 
éavrov, ‘now one must shew himself,’ i.e. each one of you.*— 
Other modes of expressing the indef. idea one, some one, see in 
$129. 19. 


Note 7. After adjectives and adjective pronouns, this pronoun has com- 
monly the signif. of somewhat, in some degree; Plat. Rep. p. 432 8vaBards 
ris 6 réros daiveras Kai ériaxwos. p. 358 eye ris, as €oixe, Svapabns. So too 
mods TIS, Moco Tt, ToLauT’ arra 8cehExOnaay, etc. 

5. The Interrogative pronoun ré, as also all direct interroga- 
tives, whether pronouns or adverbs, (7rov ; mrotos; arore ; etc.) in 
the lively tone of free conversation, are written not only at the be- 
ginning of an interrogative clause, but also in the middle of other 





* Hence it may often be translated many a one, Il. @. 126. Hence too the ap- 
rently inconsistent junction was ris, Soph. Phil. 174. Aristoph. Av. 526; see too 
urip. Rhes. 683, in § 129. n. 13. 
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clauses, whether relative, participial, or even interrogative ; in 
which last case more than one question may be included in one 
. Clause. y a 

Exampves: Plat. Gorg. p. 448. ¢, viv ered) rivos réxvns emeoT pov éori, 
tiva dv xahovvres abrév sobs cadoipev; Rep. p. 322. ¢, 9 S€ rioe ri aro 
Sidodoa réyyn larpixh xadeirac; Theag. p. 125 rav ri copia A€eyers abrovs ; 

Nore 8. So too in indirect interrogative clauses: Plat. Rep. p. 569 yre- 
oerat tor 6 Snpos, olos oloy Spéppe yea. Soph. Ant. 940 evovere, ota 
mpos olwy a oe apa? macxo. Such sentences | are often for us very hard to 
translate ; . Xen. Cyr. 4. 5. 29 oxeyat, ot dvre por wept o€ olos Sy mepi 
eye Feeed 10 pot am —That however in indirect qnestiona: the direct inter- 
rogatives are also employed, see in § 139. m. 63. 


6. The Relative pronoun és, 4, 8, stands in ck a relation to 
the compound ée7vs, that the former refers to an object already 
mentioned or definite, while the latter is general. The same is 
true of ofos, dcos, and adv. @s, as compared with d7roios, o7rocas, 
drrws, etc. Hence the compound forms are used also in indirect. 
interrogative clauses ; §139.m.63. But the simple relative with 
av becomes also general; § 139. m. 32. 

Notr 9. Homer commonly lets the relative be followed by the particle 
re, see § 149.m. 8. The relative is also strengthened by wep, e. g. MeAAa, 


Brep peyiorn trav év Maxedovia moAewy Xen.—-For relative clauses in general, 
which in Greek are of such manifold application, see § 143 and § 139. B. 

Note 10. The passages in which éor:s refers to a definite noun, are for 
the most part susceptible of ‘Special explanation ; e.g. Eur. Hipp. 1063 & 
Jeoi, ri Syra Topo ob Avw ordpa, artis y’ Ud’ ipay didrAAvpaL, per. instead 
of ds els To.ovTrwv olrives drdddvyra, Comp. Soph. Aj. 1055 doris orpara 
fvpravre eth. 1299 &x marpds dotts dpiorevoas xrA. In Homer alone it 
sometimes seems to stand directly for és; as Il. y. 43 Od pa Zr’, Gores re 
Je@v Uraros xai Gpioros. 

Nore 11. The idea of generalness | in dotts is still further strengthened by 
appending to it the particles ody, 87, dnrore; which moreover very com- 
monly impart to the relative the force of a general Indefinite, so that these 
forms then stand without a verb; e. g. Plat. Rep. p. 335 éorw dpa dexaiov 
av8pos Prdmrew étivovy dvIpdmew ; hs too 7 érovotv pnrnp Krk. Some- 
times this occurs even with dors alone ; Plat. Hipp. Maj. p. 282 mAéov a apyv- 
ptov eipyaorat ij GAdas Snpsovpyos ag’ Sorives Téexyns, and often. 


7. The place of the Possessives is often supplied by the Geni- 
tive of the personal and reflexive pronouns. ‘The following is the 
general usage : . 

1) Instead of the possessives of the first and second persons 
Sing. are used: a) The enclitic forms wev and gev; but so 
that they either precede the article or follow the noun ; thus 
jou (cov) 6 piros, or 6 dios pov, gov. b) The reflexives 
éuavtov, ceavtod, 7s, when the possessive word refers to the 
subject of the clause ; and then these are put either between 
the article and noun, or after the noun with the article re- 
peated. Thus, 6 €uavtod (ceavrod) diros, or 6 Pirdos 6 euav- 
TOU, TEauToOv. 


2) Instead of the possessives of the third person, which are 
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scarcely used in prose, we find: a) The Genitives avrod, js, 
avrov; but so again (as in 1. a) that they either precede the 
article or follow the noun, when the possessive word does 
not refer to the subject of the clause ; thus avrou 0 idos or 

6 Pidos avtod. b) The reflexives éavroi, 7s, €avTév, in the 
same position as above (1. b), when the possessive word re- 
fers to the subject of the clause; thus 6 éavrov didos and o 
piros 6 éavrod.—Here of course the same holds good in re- 

‘ spect to the freer use of the pronouns éavtov and avroi, 
which was said above in no. 3 and note 3. 

3) The possessives of the 1 and 2 pers. Plural are far more 
usual than the periphrase with juev and vue. For their 
connection with the article, see § 124. n. 4. 

EXaMPLEs are found abundantly in reading. A few may here suffice. 
Xen. Cyr. 5. 1.24 épapev tous dikovs cou mayras €deXovcious érropevous. 1. 
6. 10 dvairwos €on Tapa Tots gauTov oTparirass. Hell. 2. 4. 17 of immeis 
cat Ayoras € €XetpouvTo kat THY padrayya auTa@y éexaxovpyouv: mepieruyoy be nai 


Teow €$ TOUS AUT @yY aypous Topevopevots. Sometimes also words may inter- 
vene: Cyr. 2. 1. 21 evdus abray waperxevace Tas yvapas, etc. 


Note 12. Other examples for this usage, which in general is closely ob- 
served by the Attics, may be seen in Kruger on Rost’s Grammar $99. The 
non-enclitic form of the 1 pers. éuov stands in this connection, by rule, only 
when the substantive is omitted ; as jKxer’ oy eis " €pou Aristoph. Lys. 1065, 
1211.—The place of the possesuives Enos, aos, METS POF, etc, is that of adjec- 
tives; thus 6 éuds didos or 6 Pidos 6 éepés. 


Norte 13. In a manner corresponding to the Latin idiom, the two modes 
of expression, with the adjective and with the substantive, may be combined 
together ; when, for instance, for the sake of emphasis (Engi. my own), to 
the possessive adjective there is joined the subst. pron. airés, and each re- 
mains in its appropriate case, avrds of course in the Gen. Thus 

Hom. Od. a. 7 avray yap operépyaty aracQaXigow ddorro, Lat. sua 

ipsorum temeritate pene, 

for which stands in v. 33, avrot opjow ar. etc.—In prose this usage is not 
frequent in the Singular, because there the possessives are mostly expressed 
by the personal pronouns ; but so much the oftener in the Plural possessives 
of the 1 and 2 person. Thus, ra vperep avray avprickere, also Genit. rav 
UpeTepwy aitey ernparay, Dem. Ol. p. 25. Hdot. 6.97. Instead of avrov a 
Subst. in the Gen. can be joined with the possessives ; e. g. Siupmafovar ra 
€ud, Tov kaxosaipovos; or a Participle, Xen. Cyr. 8.7. 26 ef res dupa 
toupov (@yros ért mpooidew eOeAet, mpocirw.* 


8. But more commonly, in the expression of such ideas as al- 
ways stand in some necessary relation, as son, father, -friend, 
master, hand, foot, etc. the possessive is not inserted, and its 
place is supplied by the article alone. 

9. In regard | to position with the article, the demonstrative 
pronouns, viz. ovTos, d5¢, éxeivos, (and so auros, see above no. 2,) 
also the kindred adjectives &caoros and Exarepos, apo and apdo- 





* Herewith may be compared the (poetic) construction, where to a subst. im- 
plied in an adjective there is joined another subst. in the Genitire, as if in apposi- 
tion; e.g. Il. «. 741 ev 3€ re Pemsi2 Keparh. Servoro sarenow. (sc. Fopyovs) ; cum- 
pare B. 54. 
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Tepot, Tas and dazras, all stand in good prose either before the ar- 
ticle, or after the, substantive; e.g. rovrwy Tay avdpay of these 
men, 6 avnp ovToS this man, audw Tw Tore both cities, wavres ot 
"EdaAnves all the Greeks, t@ Sn aravtt to the whole people. 
Less frequently and with emphasis 7ras stands between the arti- 
cle and substantive; as ot wdvres Boes Te xal imma: Plato; rows 
mavras 'Apyetous the Argives all together.—Without article mas 
in the Sing. commonly stands for éxaeros; e. g. as aynp every 
man. , 

Note 14. The same position is assigned to several adjectives, as dAos, 
pecos, etc. for which see 4 125. n. 5. 


Note 15. The article is by rule omitted with the pronouns specified in 
no. 9, when the latter are not connected with their substantives as adjec- 
tives, but the noun as predicate refers back to them. Thus airiac pew atras 
Roay these were the causes (but abrat ul alrias these causes); rovre mapabei- 
ypare ypavra this they use as an example. But the article can also again 
stand, when the substantive is the subject, to which the pronoun as predicate 
refers; ©. g. Plat. Rep. p. 338. b, avrm 9 Swxpdrous copia, abrdv pév py €€- 
hey Scddoxeww, rapa d€ trav AAAwv repudvra pavOavey, 1. ©. not ‘this is the 
wisdom,’ but ‘the wisdom of Socrates consists in this, that,’ etc. This is 
different e. g. from Dem. Ol. I. p. 10 €or rovro 8€os, px 6 mavotpyos tpéWn- 
Tai Tt Tay mpaypdrwy, i.e. not ‘the fear is this,’ but ‘there is this fear,’ 
metuendum est. Comp. Dawes’ Miscell. p. 300. Reisig. Conj. p. 177. 


Norte 16. Real exceptions to the rule in no. 9 above, are only those ex- 
amples, where ideas are connected with the words in question, which strictly 
taken do not require the article; e. g. dd€ "Apiorapyos, ards BactAeus, mdy- 
tes GvOpwrot i. e. ‘all who are men,’ mavras Seovs det erraweiv Plato; sacey 
rodewy "AOnvat padtora mepucaorty ev etpnvy atkeoOas Xen. Vect. 5.2. Comp. 
§ 124. n. 7. 3. ; 


10. “AAXos without the article is the Lat. alius, another; ére- 
pos without the article has the same meaning with a stronger ex- 
pression of difference; 6 érepos on the other hand is only used 
with reference to two, and is the Lat. alter, the other; see $78. 
4.—In the Plural, @\Xor is others, and ot dAdo the others, ceteri ; 
ot repos presupposes a more distinct separation into two parts, 
the other party.—The Sing. 6 ad\Aos expresses a whole, exclusive 
of and opposed to a definite part of the same, e. g. 7 aAAn ywopa 
the whole remaining land. 


$128. Neuter Adjectives. 


1. The Neuter of all adjective words stands without a substan- 
tive, or itself as a substantive, in various relations. In accord- 
ance with its nature, the Neuter serves appropriately to express: 
1) General ideas, or those including a plurality of objects. - 2) 
Abstract ideas. In the first of these cases the Neuter Plural is 
very commonly employed, as in Latin, when in English we from 
necessity use the Singular; e. g. elre radra he said this; Ta xara 
the beautiful, i.e. all that is beautiful; ta éua my affatrs, all 
that concerns me (n. 2); 7roAAa@ Kai ayaa many and good things, 
multa bona. Xen. CEc. 20. 1 ovdé ra dvayxaia duvayras rropiver Oat. 
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2. The Neuter Singular on the contrary expresses more the 
abstract idea of the object ; e. g. To xadov the beautiful ; To Yetov 
the divinity ; To THS yuvaixcs SodAov Kal Yepamrevtixov the sub- 
missive and obliging nature of woman ; épav Tod adnOoids to love 
the truth, Plato. Hence consequently the neuter of the Participle 
can also stand as an abstract, e. g. TO TvyKEXopnKos that which 
ytelds, i.e. pliability of mind; To Avovv, To cuudéepov. To be 
distinguished are: 76 vrapéy, To wéAXOV, and Ta TrapovTa, TA péd- 
NovTa. 

Nore 1. In the language of philosophy, in order to mark an abstract idea 
still more definitely, the pronoun avré is further prefixed to the neuter ad- 


jective ; e. g. adrd rd Kxaddy the beautiful itself, considered in itself alone. 
Plato Rep. p. 479 of S€ woAAd xadd Sewmpevot, avrd rd Kaddv ovx Space. 


3. Further, the Neuter Singular of Adjectives, and especially 
of those in exos, commonly as taken substantively with the art. 
70, serves also to express a plurality of concrete objects in their 
union and mutual coherence ; or, it shews, that the possible mul- 
titude of particulars are taken together as a complete whole; e. g. 
ot Awpteis the Dorians, but 76 Awpuxov the whole Doric tribe. 
Further, 76 wrnxoov, not the abstract ‘what is subject,’ but the 
mass of individual subjects taken together; hence e. g. Thucydi- 
des puts the corresponding predicate in the Plural, comp. § 129. 
11. So too 76 trmexov, To é7rATiKOV, To BapBapixoy. Participles 
also can be thus used. . 


Exampies: Thue. 6. 69 rd trnxoov ray Evppdywy 7d mpdbvpov ely oy, 
shewed a readiness. Hdot. 7. 209 ef rovrous re xal 76 Uropévoy (instead of 
rovs irouévoyras) €v Irdpry Karacrpéweat, ovdev Ado EOvos oe tropevecs. 
Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 43 rd xparody rs médews. Without article: Xen. Ages. 
1. 15, 23 imixdy obv eiyev "Ayncidaos, comp. Thue. 1. 4. ete. 


Norte 2. The periphrase of substantive ideas by means of the Neut. of 
the article (rd or ra) before a Genitive, etc. has already been treated of, 
§125.n.6. Analogous to this is the case, where substantive ideas are ex- 
pressed by the Neuter Plur. x Adjectives, commonly also with the article ; 
e. g. ra IleAomovmoeaxa the Peloponnesian war; ént rav Wedorovynctaxay at 
the time of the Peloponnesian war; ra wodepixa the same as ra eis Vv. rept roy 
noédepov in $125.n.6.b. It is further to be remarked, that also the Neut. 
of the possessive with the art. ré serves as a periphrase for the personal pro- 
noun; e. g. rd époyw for eya, strictly that which concerns me, my person. 
Plato Rep. p. 533 rd y’ eudy ovdev Gy mpobupias amodimot. Hdot. 8. 140 rd 
Uperepoy. | 

Note 3. The Greeks use the Plur. ravra, as we use the word all, to ex- 
press the idea of every one; e. g. Eurip. Hel. 276 ra@v BapBapwy yap B8ovda 
mavra mAny évés, ‘among the barbarians all ts slave, save one;’ in full, ra 
tov BapBdpwy mdyra, 1. &. of BdpBapot mavres. 

Note 4. The Neuter of the adjective used instead of the adverb (§ 115. 
4) is rare in prose; but in the poets it is very frequent; e. g. deudv Bog», 
éxmayAa duireiv, ‘to cry out fearfully, to love immoderately.’ In prose this 
usage is chiefly limited to the comparative and superlative; see $ 115. 4. 
Examples of the posztive in prose writers may for the most part be other- 
wise explained; ase. g. Xen. An. 5.9.5 fAdovro tnd re xai Kovgus, 1. e. 
inda m7Snpara, according to § 131. 4; so too Soph. OT. 1300 6 moicas 
pei{ova. For wodv, etc. see $ 133. 4. d. 
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Note 5. On the other hand, the Neuter of the Pronouns, both Sing. and 
Plur. is very often used adverbially both in poetry and prose. E.g. Hom. 
Il. €. 185 ody dy” dvevOe Seav rade paivera, ‘in such a way,’ instead of 
rnvde paviay see § 131.4. Thus too 6, rovro, ravra, often express the rela- 
tion of cause, wherefore, therefore; e.g. Eur. Her. 13 8 nai pe yos tne€e- 
neuvev. Plato Prot. p. 310 add’ adra ravra voy few mapa o€.—In prose we 
may further note: ré may wholly ; ra modAda much, mostly ; rovro pev .. . rov- 
ro 8€, also ra pev...ra de, on the one hand...on the other hand, partly... 
partly; e. g. Demosth. Lept. p. 474. 25 rovro pe roivuy, Qacious Tas ovn 
aduenoere, av aheAnabe thy areAccav; rovro 8é, "ApyeBtov nai ‘Hpaxdeidny; 
Xen. Mem. 1. 3. 1 Swxparns derciv Soxet poe rovs Evvovras, ra pew épye 
Secaviay éauroy olos ny, ra 8 cal Scadeydpevos. 

Nore 6. The Neuter Sing. of the ordinal numerals, with or without the 
article (comp. § 125. n. 8), stands in like manner adverbially, as in Lat. 
tertium, quartum ; e. g. rpirov, réraprov, rd rpiroy, thirdly, fourthly, ete. 


THE NOUN IN CONSTRUCTION. 
» $129. Sussect anp PRepicaTeE. | 


1. The Subject of a clause or sentence is that of which some- 
thing is affirmed; the Predicate expresses that which is af- 
firmed of the subject; the Copula shows that the subject and 
predicate stand thus in relation to each other. The subject is al- 
ways a substantive or some word standing in the place of a sub- 
stantive ; the predicate, when independent, is usually an adjective 
or some equivalent word; and the simple copula is the verb to 
be, in Greek elvat, ete. More commonly, however, the idea of the 
predicate and that of the copula are united in one word, viz. the 
verb.—The general rules for the correspondence of the subject and 
predicate, which are common to all languages, hold good also in 
the Greek. The following remarks therefore are limited to the 
peculiarities of the Greek idiom. 

2. When the Predicate is a substantive, it commonly expresses 
a general affirmation, and therefore omits the article. If the 
subject has no article, the predicate usually stands first. 

EXAMPLES: w& 7 nyuépa éyévero Hdot, Xen. An. 2. 5. 41 UWpdkevos cai 
Mevuw eloiy vperepor pev evepyerat, nucrepor de orparpyoi, comp. § 124. n. 4. 
Plato Thest. p. 152. a, the saying of Protagoras: mavrwy ypnudrav peérpor 


dvOpwnros. See other examples in § 124. n. 7.—Contra, Isocr. Nic. p. 28 
Aoyos adnOns Yuxns ayabys etSwrdv ears. 

Note 1. The predicate however can affirm, and yet at the same time re- 
fer to something well known or already mentioned ; in which caso the pred- 
icate also takes the article; e.g. Luc. D. Mort. 18. 1 rouri rd xpavioy 9 
‘EXévn éori. Such examples, however, must always be taken in connec. 
tion with the context on which they depend; and it may therefore suffice 
to cite here a few: Xen. An. 6.4.7. Cyr. 3. 3. 4 dvaxadovvres atrév roy 
evepyermy, TOY mpodérny. Plato Pheed. p. 64. ¢, Hyovpeba rdv Idvaroy elvar hy 
draddayny, etc. So too with adjectives as substantives: Plato Phied. p. 78 
vavr’ éori ra afivOera. Hipp. Maj. p. 296 rd dpéAipdy dort rd Kaddv cai ro 
' wowovv ayaddv. We must distinguish between elpnm éoriy dyabdv and rdyady. 


3. The predicate agrees with the subject in number and per- 
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son. But, when the subject is a Neuter Plural, the verb by 
rule, whether predicate or copula, is put in the Singular. 


EXAMPLES: ra (aa rpéyet animals run; rav dvrwv ra peév dot éf’ Hyir, 
ta & ovx ép’ juty, in our power. Xen. Conv. 1. 15 émet yeAws &€ dvOparwy 
ard wAev, Eppes Ta eva mpaypara.—ra Tay ’AOnvaiwy éorl eadd. 

Note 2. Yet both in poetry and prose the Plural is sometimes found in 
such constructions, when the subjects denote ralional beings: Thue. 7. 57 
rooade pera ‘AGnvaiwy €Oy €orparevov. Isocr. p. 280 ra petpaca ry av- 
THY ELot yvounv €oxov. Or where the idea of individuality and plurality is 
to be made specially prominent: Xen. An. 1.7.17 @avepa Foayv avOpwruy cai 
trmuv iyvn modAd, comp. 4.1.13. Thuc. éyévovro efxooe xai éxardy rdAayra. 
In like manner also Participles connected with a Neuter Plural prefer the 
constructio ad sensum (xara ovveow); in which case too the -predicate fol- 
lows tle same; see examples in no. 11, below.—The poets sometimes write 
the Plural without any such grounds; Hom. II. B. 135. Od. B. 156. 


4. Where there is more than one subject, the predicate by rule 
must be in the Plural. Here too, as in Latin, the first person is 
preferred before the second, and the second before the third. 


Note 3. Here, of course, if all the subjects are in the Neuter Plural, the 
predicate remains in the Singular. The same takes place, though rarely, 
when the subjects are merely abstract or impersonal objects; e.g. Il. p. 386 
youvard Te xvjpai re modes re... yetpes te GPOadpol re radkaagcero. Plato 
Symp. p. 188 mayvat nai ydAafat cal epvoiBae (mildew) yiyveras. Comp. 
n. 4, below. : 


). Where there are several subjects, it is often the ease, that 
the predicate agrees both in person and number with only one of 
them, and that ¢he nearest ; and consequently is in the Singular 
if this is in the Singular. This takes place especially when the 
predicate stands first ; sce in no. 10, below. 


Examp.Les: Instead of 1 pers. Plural: Eur. Med, 1010 ratra yap Jeoi 
Kady@ kaxa@s Ppovove’ €4nxyavnoapny.—lnstead of 2 Plural: Xen. Mem. 4. 
4.7 otre ov otr dy dAdos ovdeis Suvactr avresretv.—lInstead of 3 Plural: 
Eur. Supp. 155 Tudeds payny Evyn pe Woduveixns ¥ dua. Thuc. 1.29 éorpa- 
rnyet b€ ray veav "Apiorevs cat Kaddtxpdrns nat Tiysdvwp. Il. mw. 844. ete. 
Comp.:aiso § 143. 3, on the relative. 

Note.4. When the predicate (or copula) stands first, it is not unusual, 
that even when the nearest substantive is a Plural, or only Plurals follow, 
the verb nevertheless stands in the Singular; ©. g. €ort xal éy rats GAas 
méAeow Gpyovres re kat Ojos, where if dpyorres stood alone the verb must 
have been eloi. 

Exampues: Xen. An. 5. 10. 10 Av 8€ tmep jurou rod orparedparos "Apkd- 
des kat Ayatoi. Plato Rep. p. 363 mapaxeAevovrat ol marépes vidow, oS xp7 
BSixasov etvat, va ylyynras avrois dpxai Te Kal ydapot cal dAAa rotaira. 

Note 5. Wholly poetic is the usage called, after the poet Alcman, the 
Schema Alcmanicum ; in which the predicate stands in the Plural (or Dual) 
when it belongs in sense to several subjects, but by its position refers express- 
ly to one, and that in the Singular. 

ExaMP_Les: Od. x. 513 &Oa pev eis "Ax€povra Tupipdcyebwy re péeovoty 
Kaxurés re. I. €. 774 hye pods Seyders gcupBaArAderoy nde Sxdpavdpos. v. 
138 ef 8é x “Apns dpywaos paxns } PoiBos ‘“Amd\dov. 

Note 6. Some dialects connect also a yerb Singular in particular in- 
stances with masculine and feminine Plurals which relate to things. This 
peculiarity is called from the usage of Pindar, Schema Pindaricum ; e. g. 
Ol. 10. 5 pedcydpves dpvoe... réAXerat, The construction is somewhat more 
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natural, though still always rare, when the verb precedes; as in ris 8° Fy 
TPES xeadal mentioned in the second marg. note to $108.1V.4; also Hdot. 
1, 26 gore 8€ peru€d rns wédwos Kai Tov vnov érra oradiot. In this form of the 
construction even proper names occur. See on this subject Herm. ad Pind. 
Ol. 8. 10, and 11. 5, Valck. ad Hdot. 56. 12. Here then belongs too the 
common phrase @ éorty ot, etc. see § 150. m. 21. 


G. As to the Greek Dual, every clause which speaks of two 
can be put either wholly in the Plural, or it may have the sub- 
ject in the Dual and the verb in the Plural; comp. ¢$ 33. 2. 
When there are several predicates, these can vary between the 
two forms as euphony may require. 


Exampies: Hom. II. €, 275 ra 8€ ray’ eyyudev Hr Ooy, édavvovr’ w@xeas 
irrovs. Xen. Mem. 1.2.18 Zwxparet acuynaotny, ov moBoupeve, 423) (npeotr- 
ro unr’ avrov. Horm. Il. 7. 279 pnxere, made pio, mohepicere, pnde pa- 
xea Gov. Soph. OC. 1435 of pot (avri y’ avdts e€erov. peberOe 8’ 75n, yaipe- 
rovT. ovyap p ert coderO’ xtra. 

Note 7. Those forms of nouns, adjectives, etc. which belong immediately 
together, observe here the conformity required by § 123; except: 1) The 
numerals 8vo and appa sometimes have Plural forms connected with 
them, e. g. dveiy quepav, npas dupw. 2) The construction of the Parttciple 
shares the license of the verb; e.g. Eurip. Alc. 903 38vo 8’ avri puas “Acdns 
Wuyas over xev Gpov, xGorlay ANipvay ScaBavre (§ 123. 4); comp. Od.a. 65. 
—Examples in which a Plural subject denoting objects really Plural has a 
predicate in the Dual, are very rare, and occur only in the earliest pocts. 
They arise probably from the circumstance, that in the earliest tunes the 
Dual forms of the verb had still a Plural signification. As this topic 
therefore belongs rather to the subject of forms, we refer the student to 
the Ausf. Sprachl. § 87. n. 1, and to § 33. n. 4 above, for such passages as 
Hom. Il. 8. 452 xeipappoe oupBadAerov. Hymn. Ap. 456 fadov rerinores. 
Pind. Ol. 2. 87 yapveroy. 

7. When the predicate is an Adjective, it of course agrees also 
in gender with the subject; e. g. O Wais EoTL KANOS. 

8. From this rule it is a very common exception, that when 
the subject, whether it be masc. or fem. whether Sing. or Plural, 
is conceived of as a thing, or when the idea thing (ypija, «xrn- 
pa) or something (ri) can be subjoined to it, the adjective is put 
in the Neuter Singular. 

EXAMPLES: q dpern €or ématverdoy virtue ts (something) ratseworthy.— 
Il. B. 204 obk ayadov mrouxotpavin ° eis Koipavos €orw. Eur. Med. 1083 ot 7 
drexvot, tO nov Bporois, er’ dviapoy maibes reXebove (@recpot) —yxanr €mov 
dxpoarys davveros. Arist. Eccl. 236 ypnyara ropifew evroparartov yuvn. 

Note 8. In a manner wholly similar the Neuters ovdev and pndev are 
often connected with masc. or fem. subjects; e. g. Eur. Androm. 1066 ovdey 
eius, i.e. drwAdunv. Plato Rep. p. 556 dydpes of 9 nETE pot mdovotol elo ovder, 
are of no use.* So too the Neuters rA€ov, rAciv, petoyv, etc. are employed 
in attributive relations as wholly indeclinable ; e. g. Xen. Hell. 7. 1. 20 
tpinpes wAE€ov f cixoow. Cyr. 2. 1. 6 immeas (dyes) petov a To Tpiroy pé- 
pos Tov ray moAepiov immxod. Thuc. 6. 95 émpaén raddvrwy ove €Xatroy 
névre kai etxoos. Contra, regular in Xen. Cyr. 2. 1. 5. ete. 

Note 9. When the subject to which an adjective refers as predicate, is 
a whole clause or a thought, the adjective is put in the Neuter Singular; as, 


#* Even in connections which required a different case, the Neuter remained 
unchanged, as if indeclinable: Eur. Heracl. 168 yépovros ofvexa, rd wn dey Svros. 
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caddy eott Javety brép rhs warpiéos. But the usage is not rare, that the ad- 
jective stands in the Neut. Plural. Comp. the Verbal Adj. § 134. 

Examp_es: Hdot. 1. 91 ryy mempwpéevny poipay advvara ore anodvyeety. 
Thue. 1.125 a8dvara fw emtyepeiy amapacxevos ovow. Eur. Hee. 1222 
ax Gerva pe pot, radAcrpia Kpivety Kad. 

9. The rule, that an adjective-pronoun as subject must agree 
in gender with the noun-predicate, (Lat. hic est pater meus,) 
holds also in Greek: ob TOs éotw éuos matynp. Yet it follows 
from Text 8, that, in speaking of things and abstract objects, 
expressions like the following may also have place: rodro éorte 
ayy? Kal apxn yevécews, though still in Lat. hic fons est, etc. 

Examp es: Plat. Crat, p. 428 dvépzaros épOdrns doriv atrn, ris evdeiEerac 
otov €ore rd mpaypa. Euthyphr. init. ofros 8¢ "A@nvaios Sixny adriy Kxadov- 
aw, adda ypagnv. Rep. 1. p. 336 rotro épam 7 Sixacoovwn dv. 

Note 10. On the other hand, the Neut. Plural of a demonstrative some- 
times refers to persons, yet not without a certain ethic shade; e. g. Eur. 
Andr. 168 ov yap 08’ “Extrwp rade. Tro. 99 ovxért Tpoia ra8e. Thue. 6. 
77 ov “Ioves rade eiocly ovd ‘EXAnomdyrtot xal ynowmrat, GddAd Awptis. 

10. When there are several subjects, and the predicate is an 
adjective, the same rules hold good in respect to the gender of 
the latter, as in Latin. Here too, as above (no. 5).in respect to 
number, the adjective may tz form refer to only one of the sub- 
jects. | | 

Exampies: Cyr. 3.1.7 os ef8e réy marépa te rat pntépa alypadorovs ye- 
yevnpévous, edaxpvoe. So in the Gen. absol. Hdot. 3. 119 marpds cal pn- 
Tpos ovxert peu (wdvruwy. Il. €. 891 ailel yap ros pts re HiAn woAEpol re 
paxyai re. Sometimes the reference is to the remoter subject, when the 


sense accords better with this: Thuc. 8. 63 érvd@ero SrpopPtyidny wal ras 
vais am@eAnAvOdra. 


Note 11. After several subjects singly enumerated, which are all or in 
part things, the predicate commonly stands in the Neuter Plural. E. g. 
Hdot. 2. 132. rdv adyéva xat rhy xehadny paivee reypvowpéva. Xen. Mem. 
3.1.7 AiBor re xat mAivOoe nat €vAa xai xépapos ardxrws épptpéva ovdev 
Xpnotpa €or. . | 

11. The grammatical accord between the subject and predicate 
is further disturbed: a) When with a collective noun in the 
Sing. the predicate is put in the Plural. b) When the predicate 
follows, not the grammatical, but the natural gender of the sub- 
ject.—These instances form what is called | 


constructio ad sensum v. kata ovveotn, 


an important feature of the Greek Syntax; which applies also 
to other portions of it, and especially to relative and participial 
clauses. | 

ExampLes: a) Hom. os dacay n rAnbis, thus spake the multitude. Xen. 
An. 1.7. 4 1d wAnOos érwiagewv. Thue. 5. 60 rd orpardéredoy drex apour 
cai 8seAvOncav ér’ olxov.* So too with pronouns; see examples in $ 143. 5. 
b. b) 1rd peipdeidy dors eadds. Plato Phedr. p. 240 dyapoy, dotxoy 
Td mratdixad épacrys et£acr’ dy yevéeodar. Hence too in like manner with an 
attributive: ire réxvoy, § 123. n. 3. This occurs most frequently in the 


* So even as Gen. absol. rod orddov... xAedyrev, Demosth. Mid. § 45. 
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participisl construction: Od. ¢. 156 odioe Jupés tatverat, Aevoodyrav (Gen. 
absol. instead of Aevawovas) rordvde Sados (Navorxdav) xopov eivotyvetoay. 
Thue. 4. 15 éSofev, ra rern kara Bdyras és TO orpardredoy BovAevery mapa- 
xpnpa. Plato Lach. p. 180 Ta petpdrca mpos ddAnrous Siareydpevor Jape 
€mipepynvrat Swxpdrovs xat opddpa éenawovow. Also in periphrases with the 
Genitive, where then the predicate takes the gender of the main idea as 
contained in the Genitive : Plato Rep. p. 563 ré rev ilps (i. ©. ra Inpia) 
€XevOeporepa €or. Il. 8. 459 dpvidwy eOvea modda...adyadAdpevar 
atepvyecow.—So too with the relative: Bin “HpaxAnein, 6s teak § 143. 


Norte 12. Out of a Plural subject there is often evolved a collective pro- 
nominal idea, like €xaoros, d\Aober dAXos, etc. which then, where the subject 
is not further expressed, stands without change along with the Plural pred- 
icate ; e.g. Od. a. 424 3 Tore Kaxxeiovres €Bay olxov8e éxagros. Il. ¢. 311 


os nh pot rpuCnre mapnpevot GAAoGey dAAos. Plato Charm. p. 153 npwrer 
d¢ dAAos DAo. 


Norte 13. In addressing several, it is often the case that only the chief 
person is named, and yet the verb is in the Plural: Soph. Phil. 466 7én, 
réxvoy, oreAAeoOGe. Vice versa, when several are actually named and 
addressed, the Sing. of an Imperat. is often used, as cimé, dye, pepe, ide, 
$115. n. 7: so Arist. Pac. 383 elwé pot, ri macyer’, dvdpes. Dem. Phil. 1. 
p. 43 —Further, according to the analogy of the preceding note, there may 
be joined to this Imperative @ pronoun, like ris, was, mas Tes, without any 
change of person, especially in scenic dialogue; e.g. Arist. Av. 1186 X@pes 
Sevpo mas imnperns: Oper Se was cveAw oxomav. Eur. Rhes. 683 ivyxe was 
ms. Comp. Eur. Bacch. 327, where the two persons alternate. 


Note 14. As in Latin, so in Greck sometimes, and in tragedy often, a 
single person speaks of himself in the Plural. Here it is to be noted, that, 
even in the case of a female person, the predicate or other declinable ad- 
junct is then put in the masculine Plural. Thus Electra says in Soph. E}. 
391 merouped , ei xem marpi TipwpoU pe vot. Clytemnestra in Eur. IA. 818 
ov Jadud ao” npas ayvoeiv, obs pH mdpos xareides. On the other hand, when 
these adjuncts stand in the Singular, they take the natural gender: Eur. 
Herc. F. 858 AAtov paprupdper Ga 8 pad’, & Spav ot Bovropat. IA. 980 oixrpa 
mwendvOapev, 7...0inOetoa... Key xaréoyoy eAmioa. 


12. When ‘ths copula (elvas, yiveo@ar, etc.) stands nearer to the 
predicate than to the subject, it takes also the number of the lat- 
ter; comp. $ 143. 4. 

Examen, ES: Hdot. 6.112 Aaoav be ord8cot OvK ehdoooves Td peracypcoy avTor 


nj oxrw. Thue, 4. 102 of “AOqvaio € éxTuray Td xupiov, Omep mporepoy ’Evrea 
ddoi €xadovvro. Hdot. 2. 15 rd rddae ai OnBat Atyumros éxadhéero. 


13. The predicate can also be expressed by an Adverb ; either 
when no adjective belonging to the adverbial idea exists in the 
language (comp. § 125. 7); or when the adverb combines with 
the. copula into one idea; or when eivae has the more emphatic 
sense of being, existence. Such adverbs are: dXes, cvya, axny 
Hom. éxds, éyyus or éyyu0ev, tA Loy, Six a, Xopés, Tapa- 
woAv Plato Apol. p. 36; and others. 

EXamPl. ES: of modewoe eyyts, ywpis fear, eyyorepov eytyvovro Xen, ai 
yropar eyivovro dixa Hdot. Eur. Hee. 527 giya Tas €oTw eds. F urther, 
ane predicate ideas xad@s, xaxas, XaAeras etva; e.g. ib. 716 ei rs ravd” eoriy 
KaA@s. 

14. The subject corresponding to our substantive pronouns J, 
thou, he, shé, it, ete. whenever it is sufficiently obvious from the 
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verbal ending or from the context, and when no emphasis rests 
upon it, is commonly (as in Latin) xot expressed. 

Norte 15. Yet, with the omitted pronoun thus implied in the ending of 
the verb, an adjunct may be connected by apposition; e. g. 6 d€ Maias ris 
*ArAavros Scaxovovpat avrois, i, e, and I, the son of Maia, etc. Lucian. Here 
it is to be noted, that when to a personal pronoun, even though only im- 
plied in the verb, there is subjoined the noun or idea for which it stands, 
the Greeks put the latter wrth the article; e. g. Xen. An. 4. 4. 16 éyw tpas 
axovw tous "A@nvaious Sewovs eivas xAenrety ra Snydora, Comp. Kriger on 


An. 1. 7. 7. 

15. When the subject of a minor clause (whether co-ordinate 
or subordinate) is the same with that of the main sentence, it is 
commonly not again expressed in. the minor clause. If however it 
stood in the main sentence in an oblique case, there must be, in 
the minor clause, at least a corresponding pronoun as subject. 
But even this is sometimes neglected, where no want of clearness 
can arise, in order to avoid the verbosity of such constructions ; 
e.g. Plato Rep. p. 533 ravras tas Téyvas émructnpas ev TONNES 
mpoceitropev, Séovrar 5é ovopatos aAdov. So too in several con- 
nected relative clauses; see $ 143.7, 8.—Comp. the special syn- 
tactical usage in dependent clauses, the subject of which is con- 
tained in the main sentence as the object, either near or remote, 
in § 151. I. 6. 


Note 16. Sometimes the subject of the minor clause must first be sup- 
plied out of some other word in the main sentence; e. g. Hdot. 9. 8 rov 
"IoOpdv ereixeov: xai ode iy mpos TéAci, 80. Td Teixos. | 

' 16. The subject-word is also omitted, when the verb itself ex- 
presses the customary action of that subject. Such verbs are: 
canrite, or onuaiver sc. 6 cadmuyxrns ; Svew sc. 6 OuTnp; exnpvke 
sc. 6 «npu€ ; olvoyoeves sc. 6 otvoydos; also dvayvacerat vuiv sc. 6 
avayvwotns Dem. In Herodotus this occurs likewise of other or- 
dinary actions connected with sacrifice, hunting, ete. 

Examp_es: Xen. An. 3. 4. 36. ib. 1. 2.17. Dem. Lept. p. 465. Hom. 
Od. @. 142. Hdot. 2. 47, 70; see also n. 17, below. 

17. The same takes place where in English we use ?t, and 
thus indicate an operation of nature or of circumstances; e. g. 
ver it rains, where we are not to suppose an omission of Zeus, 
although the Greeks often said Zevs dee. | 

EXAMPLES: mpoonpaives tt announces itself, e.g.in the air; ovoxoracer se. 
nuépa it grows durk Xen. mpdow rns vucros mpoeAnAaro Hdot. 9. 44; ednAwoe 
3¢ and so tt showed itself, Xen. Mem. 1. 2, 32. 

18. Impersonal Verbs, as they are usually called, i. e. such as 
never have a person or even a noun as subject, are of another 
kind. In them the subject is not left in doubt, as in those just 
mentioned, but the action to which they refer, whether ex- 
pressed by an Infinitive or by another dependent clause, is the 
real subject. E. g. é£eort pot amcévas, it is permitted to me to 
depart, i. q. To amtévas éFeorl pos, lit, ‘to depart is permitted to 
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me.’.. Of this kind are Set, yen, amroypn, Soxet, rpéret tt becomes, 
"1s proper, évdéxyerat it is possible ; or also whole phrases, as éxee 
Aoyov, consentaneum est, and the like. These verbs admit in 
part also the personal construction; as op@orata viv por Soxeis 
eipnxévat Plato; see further on this point in $151. I. 7. 

19. The English indefinite subject one, some one, (Fr. on, 
Germ. man,) is very commonly expressed in Greek by the indef. 
pron. tis, § 127. 4. It is also made, as in Latin and English, 
either by the 3 Plur. Act. as ¢acl they say, xadovdor, ovopafovar ; 
or by the 3 Sing. Pass. as Xéyeras it ts said, and so other verbs ; 
or also by the 2 pers. Sing. as dains av you might say. 

Exampies: Soph. Trach. 2 ovx dy aiay’ éxpadors Bporay, rpiv dy Iavn 
tts, out’ ef xpnotds, ott ef tm Kaxds &C. 6 aiav. Xen. Mem. 2. 2. 1 rovs ed 
na€dvras, Oray xdpwy pn anode@ow, dxapiorovs kaXovae. Is. Demon. p. 10 
pndevi xp romp: dv yap Gy exeivos dudpty, cot ras airias dvaOnoovery. 
Plut. Apophth. p. 185 ’Adetudvyrov eimdvros + "O Cepeordurets, rovs év rots ayaut 
mpoeEavorapevous pagriyovat: Nat, elrev 6 Oepu., rous 8€ Aetropevous ov 
aredavovoty. 

Note 17, The word ris can be omitted, and consequently the verb stand 
alone in the 3 pers. Sing. when under the idea of one, some one, we under- 
stand either: 1) The person on whom the action is incumbent (comp. no. 
16 above), e. g. rév Aaumrnpa mpoceveyxdra, ‘let some one bring hither the 
lantern,’ Xen. Symp. 5.2; or 2) The indefinite subject of a preceding verb, 
€. £. ovK €or dpbas ryeioba dav pn Ppdvipos 7, ‘it is not possible to be a 
good leader, unless one has capacity,’ Plat. Meno. 37. p. 97; comp. Theat. 
p. 176. 


20. The Copula can also be omitted; most frequently when 
it would stand in the Pres. Indicative, and in the ¢hird pers. Sing. 
or Plural. This occurs in clauses of a general nature; and else- 
where when no want of clearness can arise. 


EXaMPLEs: "EA\Anv éy® Tama Greek. Plato Rep. 331 Scpwvidn od padcoy 
amorteiv> copes yap kai Jetos 6 dvnp. Eur. Or. 724 xowad ra rav pidwv. id. 
780 ocyav duecvov.—An example of the omission of the Imperat. is Soph. OC. 
1480 Kaos, ® Saipwv. For that of the Subjunct. in relative clauses, see 
§ 143. 9. 7 

Note 18. Some words are scarcely found construed otherwise than in 
this elliptical manner. So e.g. the substantives dvdyxn, ypeav, Iépes, xat- 
pés, apa; the adjectives €rotpos, hpovdos, aircos, padios, xaderds, etc. So 
too the phrases, Javpacrdy dcoy, aunyxavoy dcov, § 150. m. 8; also the Verb. 
Adj. in réoy or Plur. réa. 

EXAMPLES: rots dpxovot weiOer Oat dvdyxn Xen. ov rd py AaBew ra aya- 
Ga ovra xademrdv, Somep rd AaBdvra orepyOnvas Aummpdv Xen. Cyr. 7. 5. 82. 
Kayo macxew driovy €rotpos Demosth. and so even without éyd Plato 
Parm. p. 137. Luc. Cat.10. Verb. Adj. rotro rotnréoyv; also in relative 
and other like clauses: Plato Rep. p. 392 rovro viv oxemreov, xai nuw d re 
Aexr€ov Kai ws hexréov eoxéweras. See Heind. ad Parm. 1. c. Valck. ad 
Phen. 976. 


THE CASES. _ 
§ 129 a. Nominative and Vocative. 


1: The Nominative names the persons or things spoken of ; and 
is therefore naturally the case of the subject in ordinary discourse. 
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—The Vocative differs from the Nominative only in that it serves 
to call to or address any one; hence likewise in respect to form 
it varies very little from the Nominative, and often not at all. It 
commonly takes before it the interjection ® ; but not necessarily. 


Norte 1. Sometimes in the poets, when a subst. in the Voc. is connected 
with an adjective, the & is put between the two, or is even put twice ; e. g. 
Il. p. 716 dyaxdees & Mevedae. Eur. Or. 1245 Muxnvides & hidras. Soph. 
Phil. 799 & rexvov & yevvaiov. | | 

2. Adjuncts in apposition with the Vocative, whether expressed 
by a noun, or by an adjective or participle as a noun, take the 
article.. The same rule holds good, when in like manner an ad- 
junct is put in apposition with the person addressed with ov or 
vyets, or also with the persan implied in the verb, but not directly 
expressed. | ) so | . 

ExampLes: Plato Hipp. maj. init. “Immas, 6 rados re cal codgds, os 
31a xpdvov nyiv xaOjpas els ’AOnvas. Xen. Cyr. 6.3. 33 ov d¢, 6 dpywy ray 
avdpav, 6ria Gey exrarrov: nets 8€, of nyepdves xrA. Mem. 3.14. 4 rapary- 
petre rovroy, ol wAnaiov. PlatoSymp. p.172 6 SaAnpevs otros *AmoAAd8e- 
pos, ov trapapeveis. So too even with adjuncts connected by xai, as Cyr. 3. 3. 
20 & Kupe cai of dAXoe Hepoas, eyed dyGopae xrA.—On the other hand ex. 
amples like the following are not apposition, but a repetition of the Voca- 
tive; Soph. OC. 1700 & marep, & didos, & roy dei xara yas oxdrov eipevos. Id. 
Aj. 977 & pirrar’ Alas, & Evvatpor bpp’ epol. Pt : 

Note 2. By a very peculiar attraction there is sometimes found in the 
poets, in the clause immediately following the Vocative, a predicate-adjunct 
in the Vocative instead of the Nominative ; so that this clause and the Voca- 
tive entirely coalesce, E. g. Soph. Philoct. 760 im dvcrnve ov, Svotyve 
énra dia mévev mavrav Gaveis. Aj. 695 & Hay dAimwAayxre KvAdAavias amd 
Becpados pavn&. Comp. Eur, Tro. 1229. Horat. Serm. 2. 6. 20. 


Note 3. Vice versa, that after a Vocative the following clause is often 
apparently separated by d¢ and other adversative particles, see in § 149. 


$130. Tue Ossect.— Oblique Cases. Omission of the Object. 


1. That on. which an action is exerted, or to which it refers, is 
called the Object; and always stands in one of the three cases, 
(Fenitive, Dative, or Accusative. These are hence called depend- 
ent or oblique cases, Casus obliqut. | 

2. The immediate object, upon-which the action of a transitive 
verb is directed, and without which we cannot conccive of such 
a verb, commonly stands in the Acousative; e.g. AauSavw tH 
aomlda I take the shield. The remote object, which may stand 
along with the Accusative, or with an intransitive verb, often 
has with it a preposition; e.g. NauBavw tHy doriba amo TOU 
wagcaanou ‘I take the shield from the nail,’ éornxa & T@ 
éSadet ‘I stand upon the ground? _ 

3. But of the relations and adjuncts which may thus constitute 
a remote object, those which occur most frequently are for the 
most part expressed by a case alone, 1. e. without a preposition. 
For this purpose, two cases are specially employed in those Ku- 
ropean languages which do a viz. the Genitive and Dative. 
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E. g. in German; ‘Ich gebe das Geld dem Manne,’ I give the 


money fo the man, or I give the man the money. ‘ Er versich- 
erte mich seines Wohlwollens,’ he assured me of his good-will.* 

4, But when we come to particulars, we find that languages 
differ much in this respect; and what is expressed in one lan- 
guage by one case, is given in another by a different one. Very 
often one language employs a preposition, where another needs 
merely the simple case; and not unfrequently both modes are 
usual in a language at the same time; e.g. he told tt me or to 
me; I will write him a letter or a letter to him. When there- 
fore in Greek a simple case stands where other languages employ 
a preposition, we must take care not te explain the case in Greek 
by means of a preposition perhaps omitted ; but must rather as- 
sume, that the relation which we endeavour to make clear in 
such examples by the help of a preposition, is in-Greek already 
included in the case itself. - we | 

5. We may assume it as a principle in the ancient languages, 
than which nothing is more common in respect to the object, 
whether immediate or remote, that, so soon as a person or thing 
has been once mentioned, and the reference to the same is suth- 
ciently clear from the verb itself, the object is not expressed ; 
just as in the case of the subject and the possessive pronouns, 
$129.14. In this way the multiplication of pronouns so com- 
mon in modern languages is avoided. We wish here only to call 
the learner’s attention to this characteristic of the ancient lan- 
guages; subjoining a few examples. 

Exampes: Xen. Cyr. 1. 2.12 év 97 8 dy ray puddy mreioro: dow avdpixe- 
TaTot, ematvoucty of moAirat, here supply in mind ravrny before éerawoicw. 
Hell. 3. 4. 3 émayyetAauevou tov "Aynowdov tH orpareiay Agesilaus offering 
himself as leader of the expedition, d:dcacw of AaxeSaipdrnor (sc. adt@) ooarep 
nmoev. Athen. 8. p. 399 dy fy t8n, ras yeipas ovx ade-era sc. avrov. Plato 
Kep. p. 465 mpecSurép@ vewrépwv mdyrwv apxyew Te kai xoddlew (sc. qvrovs) 
mpooterageras. Soph. Antig. 901 Javdvras éyw €Xovoa, kaxdopynca, Kamirup- 
Biovs yoas édwxa. Comp. ib. 537. Dem. de fals. Legat. p. 426 of d€ roAAot 
ovx Grws apyicovro f KoAaCew n&iovv rovs ravra motovvras, GAA’ ééBdeEroy, 
€(nAdouv, éripwy, avdpas tryourro. 

Note 1. When two connected verbs, and especially a participle with its 
finite verb, have an object in common, the:Greek inserts the latter only 
once, even when the two verbs govern different cases; and then it is com- 
monly put in the case required by the nearest verb. 

Examp.es: J). a, 356 hoy yap exes yépas, avros amovpas. m. 406 Axe b€ 
doupos ehav. Xen. Mem. 3. 4.16 8€ ras ovAas ray rpavparwy aroyupvoupevos 
eredeixyvev. Hes. e. 166 rors d¢ (npsOeots) dix’ avOparuy Bicroy xai 70€ oraocas, 
Zeus Kpovidns xarévacoe marnp es meipata yains (sc. avrovs). Cyr. 2. 3. 17 
Kipos elie rois érépors, dre BaddAew Senooe avaipoupevous tais Bados, where 
ras 8B. belongs to BadXev, Plato Crat. p. 404 Aéeyerar 6 Zevds THs "Hpas épa- 
eis éyetv. See still other examples in Kriiger on Dionys. Hist. p. 119. 


Note 2. There is further quite a number of verbs, in which the omission 





* It is hardly necessary to remark, that the English language can in gencral 
mark these relations only by the help of prepositions. —Tr. 
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of the object has become almost established by custom. This remark holds 
true in all languages (comp. § 113. 2, and marg. note); and therefore the 
origin of the usage may indeed be explained by the frequent omission of the 
object-noun or of the reflexive pronouns éaurdv, éuaurdv, etc. E. g. dyew 
SC. TO oTpaTevpa: mpoodyev gc. davréy. But, as this occurs in many verbs, 
and in others not, it is better to assume, that the verbs themselves have by 
degrees come to include as it were the objective relation in themselves. 
Hence it comes that so many Active verbs have both a transitive and in- 
transitive signification ; and the number of these was constantly increased 
in consequence of the peculiar treatment of the language in the case of in- 
dividual writers, whether in prose or poetry.* We give here examples of 
some of the verbs most commonly so used. 

EXAMPLES: dyecy and its compounds, e. g. é£exapnoe ris 680, mpocdyov- 
ros rou tupayyov. Xen. An. 4. 2.15 éeyyvs iryov ol "EAAnves.—alpesy and 
its compounds draipev, avraipev, etc. Thuc. 4. 103 6 Bpacidas dpas &€ 
"Apva@y, eropevero.—BdadrAety, @. g. in the phrase Badd’ els xdépaxas, and in 
compounds like eiaBadAew spoken of a river (comp. I]. A. 722 ets dAa Bad- 
Awv), mpooBddAew of an attack—éAavyecy, veho and vehor, Cyr. 1. 4. 20 
€yw 8€ eri rovade EhO+ ottrw bn 5 Kua£dpns mpoweAavver.—¢€ x ecv in the signif. 
to hold, e. g. €xe 8n, xados €yew, and so in many compounds, e. g. avéeyetv to 
rise up, to jut out.—Also many other verbs, as dppav, redeuray, oixeiy, SnAovy, 
dpyocecy, Aeirew, xrivew, xabiCey, xaropOovy, and in the poets Aryew, waver, 
etc. The principle holds good also, as appears from the marginal note, in 
a great number of compounds, even when the simple verb is not so found ; 
e.g. dmadkAdocety, as of AGnvatos evOds amndAagay Thuc. 1.90; rpocpi- 
oyecy, as of "AOnvaio mpooeuecyoy ro Cevypart id. 7.70; also those trom &- 
ddvas and leva, e.g. exdcddvas and €¢cévace, spoken of rivers, é7s18c86- 
vat to increase, ete. a 


Nors 3. The case governed by any verb, can properly be further governed 
in the same manner only by the participle of that verb. The substantives 
and adjectives derived from the same verb, usually change the case into - 
the Genitive, or render a periphrase necessary. We find however not un- 
frequently in Attic writers, not only the Accusative but also the Dative of 
@ verb, joined with a peculiar force and conciseness to the verbal noun or 
adjective. E. g. dxoAovOnrixds reve addicted to something ; 7 €xaar@ da- 





* When we further consider, that intransitive verbs just as ofton become transi- 
tive by taking an object (§ 131), we perceive that a strict line of separation between 
verbs transitive and intransitive is impossible. This is one of the cases in which 
we see how language unfolds itself continually more and more; and hence the 
topic in its full extent is fitted rather for discussion in another form; and the mass 
of particulars must be Jeft to the Lexicons. We note here only the general princi- 
ple. We may conceive, in the multitude of words expressing action (verbs), that 
a portion of them would be employed absolutely, i.e. without reference to any ob- 
ject. e. g. to go; these would be intransitives, and become fixed in this character ; 
while another portion would be used chiefly zzth an object, c. g. to take; and these 
would be ¢transitives. But a Jarge number would:still remain, which could every 
where be employed in beth relations, e. g. to move; or m which, although general 
usage might already have decided for one or the other signification, yet the further 
development of the language, or the peculiarity of an individual writer, had seen fit 
to depart again from the common usage. This would show itself on the one hand, 
in transitive verbs, by omitting the object, as being already sufficiently implied in 
the verb (e. g. to ride); and on the other hand, in intransitives, by subjoining an 
objective adjunet, so as to mark the person or thing to which the action of the verb 
‘so extends as to bring it into the relation of an object; see § 131. 1, and the ex- 
amples in $131.3. It may also be noted, that, in all languages, by means of com- 
position, transitive verbs often become intransitive, e. g. to take, to partake ; and vice 
versa intransitives become transitive, e. g. to come, to overcume; see the examples 
under note 2, ebove. 7 * 
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veunoes the distributing to each; mpos éri8ecéy rots E€vocs in order to shew 
to strangers.—ra peréwpa dpovriats one who meditates on things above the 
earth (Plat. Apol. 2) from dpovrifew re meditate on any thing.—Plat. Alcib.. 
Il. 7. p. 141, dvnxooy elvat éua ye yOila re nat mpwila yeyermpeva not hav- 
ing heard of some ... occurrences (elsewhere dynxooy eivai tivos). So too 
emtatnpwy, and in the poets dvéipos, Evviorwp, from éricrapa, hevye, 
Evvowda rt1.—The adjective ééapvos is always so construed, and in connec- 
tion with the substantive verb (efvas) signifies therefore to deny, disown, and 
governs (precisely like adpvetoOa:) not only the Infinitive (eapyds eis roiy- 
cat), but also the Accus. 6. g. érws pr ELapvos vet A viv Aeyers, Plat. Euthyd. 
p. 283. c; also id. Charin. p. 158 é£apyds eiys ra épwropeva. 


Note 4. Many verbs can have not only a proper object of their own, but 
by means of a conjunction can likewise have with them another dependent 
clause. We sometimes find both modes of construction at the same time in 
one verb; ©. g. xat ypnyata mapacxeva{ovra kat didous, kai dmas dv dacy 
ws mOavararo: A€yerv, Plat. Gorg. 77. p. 479.—rav rodA@y ixavas iddvres thy 
paviay, kal Gre ovdeis avray ovdev tyes mparre, id. Rep. 6. p. 496. c. 


7 


$131. The Accusative Case. 


1. The Accusative is the case of the passive (suffering) rela- 
tion; that is, it marks the object, upon which the action of the 
operating subject is directed, and which therefore appears as sub- 
jected to that action, or suffering from it. Hence in all languages 
it is the case of the (immediate) object with transitive verbs: 
TUTTW o€, WYATT Tov Traida. But in Greek, we often find that as 
the immediate object, which in other languages is expressed by 
a case (Gen. or Dat.) of the remoter object; and, just as often, 
ideas are expressed transitively, which in other languages can 
take no object. We also see clearly, in what way many ideas 
originally intransitive have become transitive, by connecting with 
them an accusative of object (sce the last marg. note, and no. 3 
below) ; that is, by conceiving the action of the verb as so extend- 
ing to some person or thing, as to bring it into the relation of an 
object. Hence, whenever the language connects with any verb, 
be its signification and form whatever they may, the idea of effi- 
cient action, it can govern the Accusative. 


\ 


Norte 1. Hence it is already obvious, that many verbs might be variously 
construed; since the choice of the case so often depended on the mode in 
which an individual writer conceived the action of the verb. In many 
verbs usage had settled down upon a particular case; in many others not; 
see marg. note to $133. 4.c. Acomplete specification of syntactical usage 
under particular verbs is not to be expected here. This belongs to the 
Lexicons ; to which, once for all, the student is referred, for the construc- 
tion of every individual verb. The Grammar, especially in this department, 
can only follow out the more general principles; and avails itself of par- 
ticular examples mainly in order to set forth clearly the nature and true con- 
ception of the case, or when other practical reasons require it; which here, 
as every where, must prescribe the limits. 


2. Thus in Greck the following verbs especially all take the 
object in the Accusative ; unlike the English and German usage, 
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in which they are often translated by verbs requiring a different 
case or a preposition, viz. | | 

"Ovivavat, aed to be useful, Brarrew do injury, adixeiy do wrong, evepye- 
Tet, Kaxoupyeiv, UBpiCew, Avpaiver Oat, AwBacGat, also Kaxds V. ed mote, Ka- 
Kaos Vv. eb every, to do or speak ill or well ;—darpevew (oftener c. dat.), Jepa- 
mevery wait on;—Janrew, Jumevew, Kohaxevew to Poh upon flatter ;—pipei- 
obat, (nrovy, copy afler ;—pOavew come before, KavOavery be hid, pevyev, expev- 

ew, to flee away, amodidpdorey run away, Acie, émeirew to be in want ;— 

opviva to swear, &. g. rovs Jeovs by the gods, émopxeiv, doeBeiv, adcreiv to sin 
against.—Also the Impers. 8e¢ and yp7 with Acc. of pers. see note 4. 

Examples: Mem. 2. 1. 28 etre rods Jeots ews eivai vot BovAet, Je parev- 
réoy rous Jeous: eire trd Hiduwy eOérets ayamaaba, rots Pidous eve pyern- 
Téoy: Eire Ure Twos méAEwS EmOupeis Tiuacbat, THY TOAW OPhEeAnTEOoV: Eire 
umd tHs ‘“EdAados maons d&sois én’ dpern Savpater Oat, thy ‘EAAada retparéoy €& 
mwotety. Cyr.1. 4.13 BovAevoua érus ce amodpo. Eur. Hel. 940 pepod 
tpdmovus marpos Oixaiov. Il. r. 265 Jeoi Gryea Sidov0w, Eris od GAirnrat 
épd6o0cas.—Passive, Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 4 éxnpugav of KopivOtor, ei res d8iKxotro 
"AOnvaiwy, aroypaper Oat, that he should bring an action, sc. against rov ads- 
xouvra, by § 130. 5. 


Note 2. In order to bring to view some of the variations of usage (see 
note 1), we further note, that many verbs belonging to the ideas of profit or 
detriment are construed only with the Dative (Dat. commodi); espec. Avot 
reAecv, aprryetv, BonOeiv, éextxouvpew. Further, among those above cited, these 
are construed also with the Dative: apedAew Eur. Or. 658 ; BAarrev AEschyl. 
Eum. 658 ; AvpaiverOas Hdot. 9.79; AwBacGat, as @ 1d adcxov AwBaras Plat. 
Crit. p. 47.e; Aarpeverw Xen. Ag. 7.2; others with a preposition, as t8pifew 
eis rwa Isocr. etc. see the Lexicons. Others can take at the same time the - 
Dative (of person) and an Accusative (of thing), as dprryew; and here belong 
Gpuvecy, ddé£ecy, and others.—Soo too éxqevye is construed in Homer 
with the Genitive, because of its composition; e. g. Bedos Expuye yetpds. 


Note 3. Verbs signifying an emotion of the mind, as pain, joy, indigna- 
tion, etc. (dybeoOat, ayavacreiv, Sucavacyereiv, Svoxepaivery, xaipew, emtyai- 
pew, nOerOat, and in the poets adryeiv, adiverv, ynbeiv, réprecGas,) take indeed 
the object towards which this emotion is directed, in the Acousative ; but 
yet only when the object is either a neuter or a thing; a8 dyavaxt@ avrd 
rovro Dem. mpagw fv AAyno’ éyo Soph. Some also, by the rule in no. 3, 
both of persons and things; as 8voyepaivery Jeovs, rov eva pdvapxov Plat. 
€pprya paynvy Hom. Or in connection with the participial construction, § 144. 
6. b; ©. g. xalpw oe ed Exovra.—More commonly these verbs are construed 
either with the Dative ($133); or, especially as to things, with é#¢ and the 
Dative; see emi, § 147, 


Note 4. The Impersonals 8e¢ and ypy are construed sb variously, and 
occur so often, that it is worth while here to bring together the whole usage 
into one view. When the person or thing is expressed by a noun, d€% com- 
monly takes the Dat. of pers. and Gen. of thing, as det pot revos; far less 
often the Acc. of person, as det pé revos. But if tho thing be represented by 
an Infinitive (8e¢ paxeoOa), the person appears in the Accusative (Ace. ¢. 
Inf.) dei oe payerOa; or the Dat. can remain, although seldom: dei cos 
payer Oa.—On the other hand, yp7, when both the adjuncts are nouns, is 
connected only with the Acc. of pers. and Gen. of thing: ypn pe twos; but 
it prefers in most instances the verbal construction, Acc. c. Inf. ypn oe Ae- 
yew. The person is very rarely found in the Dative, and rather gives to 
xp the signification 2 1s fit, proper. . 

Exampves: Xen. Cyr. 7.5. 9 det qpiv ray puddcov.—Eur. Rhes. 834 pa- 
xpov Sei ae xal copod Adyou.—Cyr. 1. 4. 5 ri Set oe Inpia (nrovvra mpaypara 
fxew ;—An. 3. 4. 35 day ris SMpuBos yévyra, dei emodfar tov irmoy Hepoy 
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dvdpi.—Od. p. 110 ri pe xp} pyrépos aivov ; 80 too xpew, xpeia, se. €ori, Ll. 
X. 650.—Hell. 5. 3. 7 008” olxéras ypn ve Kodalew dpyz.—Soph. Antig. 736 
GrAw yap h pol xpn ye rad” Gpyew xOovds. 

3. But although a strict line of division between transitive and 
intransitive yerbs is impossible, (§ 180. n. 2, marg.) yet it is easy 
to perceive, that the Greek language, more than most others, has 
the power of imparting to Neuter, Middle, and even Passive ideas 
a transitive signification by referring them to an object; and 
this without any change of form in the verb, as is usual in other 
languages, e.g. Engl. fall, befall; go, forego; Germ. folgen, 
befolgen; streben, erstreben. This is a very prevalent idiom, as 
the following instances clearly shew. | 


Exampces: Thus Jag peiv pr. take courage ; but in Jappeiy reva this act- 
ive idea reaches to a definite object, and thus means: fo take courage as to 
any one, to trust him; e. g. Dem. Ol. p. 30 odre Piduwmos eBappes rovs 
"OAvvOious, 06" vita Sidinwov. So too Sepupopeiv to be a budy- 
guard, rwd to attend any one as a guard; mpookuvety to fall prostrate, twa 
to do homage to any one by prostration. Further, dpéoxew riva to win over, 
émcrporevety reva to be guardian over, avria{ew to go against, to attack, owev- 
8ew to hasten, quicken, troornva to promise. The same holde also in respect 
to many Middle and Passive verbs, as will be shewn in §$ 134. 135; as 
ripopeicbat, aioyvver Oat, xdrrecOat, rrepatovcba, éxmdrnrrecOat, otc. In the 
same manner may be éxplained all such constructions as these: wAei» 
SJddacoay, as in Engl. to sail the sea, Dryden; at mpyat peovoe yadda cai 
pedXs. To these may be added many other like examples, espec. from the 
poets, who by means of this idiom could introduce new turns without num- 
ber; 0. g. é€avaleiv yodrov, pdvov Brérov looking slaughter, pévea mveiorres, 
etc. Soph. Aj. 845 ov 8, & roy deriv oipavoy deppndarav, “HAce. Pind. 
Isthm. 1. init. roy dxepexdpay PoiBov yopevw. ’ 

Nore 5. On the very same principle the poets put the Accus. after verbs 
of motton, in order to mark the direction; since the object pf direction may 
be strictly regarded as the object of the verbal action. E. g. Il. a. 317 maicon 
ovpavoy Key went up to heaven, reached the heavens. Soph. El. 893 7A6opy 
trarpos radov.—Soo too with verbs of rest (xailew, Idcoew, cetoGas) in order 
to mark the place: Eur. Or. 943 ovdev o” érupéAnoey 6 Tudus rpinaba 
cabifwv. Soph. Phil. 145 viv yap mpoocdeiy eOedeuws, Gvriva rd moy Keirat. 


4, With the preceding usage is connected another, not wholly 
unknown in English, by which an intransitive verb takes the 
Acc. of the kindred abstract noun ; that is, kindred in etymology 
or signification. But this is never done, except to give more 
definiteness to the idea of the verb. . So in big, to sleep a 
DEEP sleep, to die a GLorious death, to go the same way. , 


EXaMPLes: xw8uvevow rodrov roy xivduvov I will expose myself to THIS dan- 
ger; ¢n Biov 78coroy he lives a very pleasant life; pavepds rov médepov trode- 
pnoopey.—n adicia hy noixovy oe (comp. 5); yAuKuy drvov Kowa bat.—otov 
aos wérovOas.—Baciretay mavay Sixaordrny BactAevopat.—eénAOow GddAas 
. €€08ous.—eripedovvrar macav éripéderav. So vSpllew vSpu, paynv payer Oar, 
aywvifer Oat ayava, Jedo ba Jéav, also i¢vat, Baivew, rpéxew, mopever Oar dd», 
and many others. In this way the Greek language avoids the feeble ac- 
cumulation of such words as our make, do, have, lead, eto.—For the like 


construction with the Passive, see § 134. n. 2. 


_Note 6. Sometimes even an adjective with the verb efvas has such a 
kindred Accus. connected with it; e. g. 8ovAds ears ras peyioras dovAeas, 
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‘he is the slave of a very great slavery,’ ddikos éxdarny adixiay, coos 
THY éxeiver codiay, xaxds racay xaxiay. The advantage of this mode of 
expression will be apparent, from the vain attempt to give it with equal 
force in English. | 


Nors 7. When a verb is already connected with an object, but so that 
the two ideas have combined into one new simple idea, this simple idea 
may take a new object in the Accus. without. further change. Thus deiay 
sroteia Bat to make booty, to plunder; hence Thuc. 8. 41 ti» yopay xaradpo- 
pais deiay eroteiro. Other examples are: Thuc. 4. 15 éSofey avrois, orrovdas 
mroinoapevous Ta mept LlvAov, drooreiAas mpéoBes. Hdot. 1. 68 rvyydves Jav- 
pa trotevpevos THY Epyaagiay rou oédnpov. The poets often make use of 
this freedom to introduce new turns: Soph. Aj. 1107 ddd’ dymep dpyas dpxe, 
Kai Ta géuy ern xddal’ €xeivous, where ra cépy’ ey Kod. unite a8 it wero 
into one idea, and there is no need of supplying A€ywy etc. comp. OT. 339. 
Il. 9.171 xrime Zevs, onpa ribeis (i. ©. cnpaivuy) Tpweoot payns éreparxea 
vixny. Esch. Ag. 824 Jeoi avdpobvyras TNiou p Oopas novus efevro. Eur. 
Or. 1075 & coe poudiy exo. a os 

 §. The construction with the double Accusative, so called, is 

where the idea of action in the verb extends at the same time to 
two objects, of which one is usually a person and the other a 
thing ; in such a way that both may be regarded as the imme- 
diate objects of the action; 6. g. évduw Tov maida, and evdvw Tov 
x:r@va. This construction occurs often in Greek ; is less fre- 
quent in Latin; and in English is strictly found only in the verb 
to teach and perhaps a few others. In Greek it is most frequent | 
with verbs of doing, troveiv, Spav, épyafecOal twa rv; of speak- 
ing, Néyeww, eltreiv, ayopevew ; of asking, épecOat, épwrav, é€erd- 
Ce, iatopeiy, dvioropety, ‘ to inquire out ;’ of teaching”, biSdoxew, 
as in Lat. and English; of demanding, airetv, amattetv, mpatte- 
c8at, mpoxanreiaban ‘to challenge ;’ of clothing and unclothing, 
evdvev, aupievvevat, exdvew, trrodciv; of taking away, adaipei- 
oat, arravpav, arroppate, evapilev, avdav, aTrooTtepelv ; Of dts- 
tributing, xaravépeww, Sdcacba ; of concealing, amoxpurrrew, Kev- 
Ge. Further, avapepvynoxecy twa te ‘to remind one of a 
thing,’ relOecv twa Te ‘to persuade one of any thing ;’ and still 
many others, especially in the poets—In the Passive, one Acc. 
remains; see $ 134. 6. | | os 

ExaMPLes: Hdot. 8. 61 rére 87 5 OepsoroxA€ns rovs KopwOiovs mrodAd Te Kai 
kaka éX\eyeyv.—LEur. Hec. 967 ra dda Sevrepdv & €pnoopat.—Pind. Ol. 
6. 82 dwavras elpero nauida, after the boy.—Cyr. 1. 2.8 8eddarKnovgse rors 
naidas cwppoovmy. ib. 3.17 mais ris, Erepov maida éxSucas xirova, Tov pev 
éavrov éxeivov nudiemer, tov 8’ éxeivov autos avéedv.—Hell. 7.1.26 of "HAetoc 
dxyrovy ras mévas rovs Apxddas.—Ar. Arch. 625 dca ravé’ tyas Aaxedat- 
udvios thy elpnyny mpoxadoivra.—Iph. T. 158 ld daipoy, ds roy potvdy pe Ka- 
ciyyyrov ovdAGs.—Hec. 282 rév wavra 3° GABov jpap év p adeidero.—Hdot. 
7. 121 rpets poipas 5 Képéns 8ardpevos mavra roy me(dv orpardy, (éopeve- 
ro).—Eur. Hippol. 912 ov piv didous ye xpvmrety dixatoy ods, mdrep, dvo- 
mpafias.~-Anab, 3. 2.11 dvapynaow ipas rovs ray mpoydver muvduvovs-— 
So Homer says, Od. 8. 203 ov8€ wor’ loa éooera, dpa xev ipye StarpiByowy 
*Ayaious by yapoy;—and so too are naturally explained : drrofupely Tiva 
rv xehadny Hdot. Udrpoxdov ¢Aovcay dio Bpérov aluardevra, aipa xabnpov 
Zaprydova Hom. etc. 
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Note 8. The number of verbs with a double Acc. might easily be still 
further enlarged ; (e. g. wxav, Auschin. p. 79. 35 Mariadns rHv ev Mapabeore 
payny rovs BapBapous évixnoev;) but on the other hand also many of the 
verbs above cited admit other constructions. Hence we see, that this con- 
struction does not necessarily belong to the verbs; and we may here apply 
_ what is said above in note 1. Soe. g. adapetoOa with the Dat. Od. a. 9 
airdp 6 rototy adeirero vdoripov juap. The Act. adaipeiy seems never to 
be construed with a double Acc. Gyr, 7.2.26 pdyas 8€ woe rat rodkepous 
adatp® ; comp. also § 132. 4, where it appears that verbs of taking airay are 
just as often construed with a Genitive.—Further also, roceiv, as An. 5. 
8. 28 rovr@ ravayria Tronoere f Tovs Kuvas Trovcovot.—Like dvaptpyyoKety, 80 
iropupynokey ria Tt, €. g. Dem. p. 704 avayxn tropyncat rovs ypdvous byas ; 
yet also (by § 132. 10. d) with the thing, of which one is reminded, in the 
Gen. e.g. Thue. 7. 69; also dvapipyjoxeyw Plat. Menex. p. 246. For the 
Pass. avapipynoxer Oa etc. see § 132. 10. d.—In like manner aireiy often has 
the person with mapa c. Gen. e. g. mAota, Pyepdva aireiy mapa revos Xen. etc. 


NoTE 9. With verbs of distributing, the whole can also stand in the Gen- 
ilive ; that is, the whole as a partitive Gen. 1s made to depend on the noun 
expressing a part, and not on the verb. E.g. Hdot. 1. 94 6 Bactre's dv0 
potpas SietXe AvS@yv wayrwv. Xen. Lac. 11. 4 Avxovpyos pdpas Scere 
kat laméwy cat doAtra@y. Also Passive: Cyr. 1. 2.5 dwdexa Hepoowp 
gpuaat dinpnvras. | 


Nore 10. To the construction of the double Accusative explained in no. 
5, belongs also especially the oyna cad’ Soy Kai pépos so called; or 
the construction in which both the whole and the part are put in the Ac- 
cusative ; e.g. Hom. zoidv ce eros puyev Epxos dddvrav ;—réov 8€ oxdros soce 
xaduiev.—ri d€ oe ppevas ixero mevOos; Comp. also § 132. n. 4, and $ 133. 5. 

6. Different is the construction of the double Accusative (found 
also in Latin) with verbs signifying fo name, choose, make, hold 
for any thing; where then an Acc. stands in the relation of 
predicate to the proper Acc. of object.—In the Passive the Nom. 
is double, as in Latin. . 

EXAMPLES: gogioriy dvopatovot roy dvSpa rovrov.—rovs ’AOnvaiovs etAovro 
ovppaxyous.—Soph. OC. 919 nai roe we OnBai y’ ovx eraidevcay xaxcv.—Cyr. 
6. 2.19 Kpoicos jpntat trav moAepiov orparryos. 


Note 11. When with verbs of naming this predicate adjunct is merely a 
pronoun or the like (ri, rovro, etc.) it is usual to insert dvoua. E. g. Eur. 
Jon. 269 dvopa ri ve xadeiv nas ypedv.—Mem. 2. 2. 1 rovs ri rotovyras rd 
Svopa TouTo (8C. dyapiorous) droxadovow. Likewise when the thing is named, 
ovopa can still remain; but then, by virtue of a special syntactical inexact- 
ness, the thing named is put in the Dative; as Plato Polit. p. 279 rovros- 
vi dn rots oxemagpace Td pev Svoua iudria éxadeoapev, we have given 
(to) them the name. Other examples sce in Heind. ad Crat. 6. | 

7. The Accusative expresses further the remote object in con- 
nection with intransitive verbs or other predicates, especially 
adjectives, when it specifies the part, circumstance, or definite 
object, to which the general idea contained in those predicates ex- 
tends, or by which it is limited. This construction is known un- 
der the name of the Greek Accusative ; and is often imitated by 
Latin poets, e.g. os humerosque deo similis. That the Acc. does 
not here come from an omitted preposition (xara), follows from 
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EXaMPLes: xadds éort 16 cpa he ts handsome as to body; wédas onus 
swift-footed ; moveiy rd oREAN to have pain in the legs; dhyei ras yva iBous. 
Also Javpaorés ra tov rod€pov admirable in the things of 1 war, Supos hy ry 
watpiéba he was a Syrian as to country; Zwxpdtns rovvopa Socrates by 
name; Ad pnrw aradavros. Eurip. Bacch. 1301 (46) dpyas mperet Jeous 
ovx dpotova Gat Bporois. 

Note 11 a. In like manner the names of games, contests, sacrifices, are 
subjoined in the Acc. to the acts of contest, sacrificing , etc. as ‘Souler To oTa- 
Biov, wxayv ’OAvpma, éeorepavacba Tlvéta, ebayyédia (in the Pythian games, 
on account of the good tidings), Sauivat yapov, Ivew émwina, ete. 


8. Whenever in place of this substantive-object there comes a 
pronoun or adjective in the Neut. Sing. or Plural, this last can 
stand in the Accusative even with such verbs as are elsewhere 
construed with a different case or with a preposition. E. g. dei- 
ofas Tov apyupiov to be in need of MOnEy ; but generally, 7 te 
déwvrat if they need something. 


EXAMPLES: rovro amop®@ tn this T hesitate; ri yp@pat atr@; ovx oida 8,71 
xpopa: aire for what (how) Ican useit. Plato Phileb. p. 36 rf oxevet td8¢ 
xpyrapeba. —Plat. Apol. p. 37 rovro vpav deouar.—Xen. Cyr. 7. 2. 22 ovx 
airtapat trade rov Jedv. Hell. 7. 5. 12 7d evrevOevy yevdpevov eLeots rd 
Seiov airtao Gat. —Cyr. 1. 6.5 ri yap péepmmoa éxetva;—Hdot. 7. 139 ravra 
eyo ovx dy dpapravoe rarndes. Cyr. 2. 2. 3 6 d€ pada rovré ye evraxras 
UmnKxovcev. —Soph. OC. 1106 aireis drevget. Eur. Suppl. 266 ypavs rvxovoas 
oudey dy avras €ypnv. Comp. Xen. An. 6. 4. 33.—Plato Crit. p. 45 ov 
Sixasdy pot Soxeis emyepery wpaypa, § 133, 2. b. 

Norte 12. This usage has been the occasion of very greatly and unneces- 
sarily extending the number of verbs with a double Accusative ; since from 
clauses like these: ra pey:ora axpeAnoere THY OAL, TOAAG pe NOiKNKEY, TOUTS 
pe avayxacer, Bracerat, He fad ge rouro, it by no means follows, that apedety, 
adixeiv, etc. Would therefore be connected with two nouns in the Accusative ; 
except indeed in the construction in no. 4 above: moAAnv adcxiay ndiknoe epe. 


9. The Accusative marks, as with us, the length or duration 
of time ; and also the measure of distance. 

EXAMPLES: Xen. Vect. 5. 2 evdatpoverrara Trodets, at ay metorov pdvov 
ey elpnyn BiareAoou.—Dem. Cor. p. 235 of xpnorot mpeoBes oUTOL Ka hy sa ev 
Maxedovia rpeis GAous wHvas.—So too with ordinals, where we commonly 
put for or since: Eur. Rhes. 444 Sé€xaroy Hon aiypaters @ éros, comp. Anab. 
4.5. 24.—Thue. 2. 5 dréyes 7 WAaraa trav OnBav cradsious €Bdopyxovra. 

10. Finally, the Accusative is often employed as an adverbial 
adjunct ; and some examples in the neuter gender have been al- 
ready iven in $128. n.4. So too Tia T OTrOD ; in what way? 
KUVOS Bieny in the manner of a dog; euny xapw for my sake 
($146) ; ryv w@pav the right time ; Th Taylorny, evbeiay, paxpdy 
80. S8éy, etc. 

Nore 13. An Accusative is sometimes subjoined (especially by the poets) 
to a clause, as if in apposition with the action therein expressed. E. g. Il. 
w. 735 Ff Tes "Ayac@y piwes (avrov) amd Tupyou, Avy pov odeOpov, ‘ which is a 
dreadful death ;? Eurip. Orest. 1105 “Edévny xrdvwpev, Mevedkewo ADTHY Te 
xpdv, Helen we will slay, a bitter grief to Menelaus. Id. El. 231 eddacpovolns, 
pea Ody ndioray Adywr. 


Notre 14. -A proverbial phrase is usually denoted by inserting immediately 
before it the words rd Aeydpevoyw. KE. g. Plat. Gorg. init. ddd’ 9; ro Aeyd- 
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pevov, arom éopris yxopev ; ‘do we come then, as they say, after the feast ” 
So also ro Tov woenrod, as the poet says, before a quotation from a poet, 
etc. e. g. Plato Theat. p. 183 Lappevidns poe haivera, rd rov ‘Opnpor, 
aidoids ré pot dua Seeds re; Also rovvayrioy, on the contrary, e. g. otros 
dé, wav rouvarriov, nBovAero pev, ove novvaro Oé€. Further, ravro rovro, in 
the very same way. : a 

Note 15. As a similar abridgment of a like inserted clause or phrase 
must the Accus. be regarded, which marks time by means of the ordinal 
numbers; e. g. Dem. Ol. 3. p. 29 pépwnabe, Gre ammyyedOn SAcrwos vy, 
Tpitov 9 Téraptoy éros TouTi, ‘Hpatov reiyos moAopkar, this third or fourth ycar, 
three or four years ago. 

Note 16. In Greek the Accusative does not strictly occur in exclamations, 
as in Latin; the Greek prefers here rather the Genitive (§ 132. n. 31). 
Still, in the poets, through the omission of Aéyw, the Accus. sometimes has 
the force of an exclamation; as Soph. Ant. 44] o7 57, o€ ryy vevovaay és 
meéSov xdpa, bys } Karapyy py SeSpaxevas rade ; Comp. also the Acc. c. Inf. 
in exclamations, § 141. n. 7. 


{ 


§ 132. The Genitive Case. 


1. The use of the Genitive, both subjective and objective, with 
another substantive, belongs to the Greek in common with other 
languages. Both these kinds of Genitive can also be dependent 
on one substantive at the same time; and when this occurs, the 
subjective usually precedes, and the objective follows, the sub- 
stantive. : 3 | 

Examp.es of the objective Genitive, which is frequent in the poets, are 
these : we6os viov a longing for one’s son; etvoa ’Abnvaiwy goodwill towards 
the Athentans; 4 rov Seov Aarpeia the worship of God; etypara MaAdados, \- 
rat Jeav prayers to the gods; 4 rév WAaraewy éemorpareia, against the Pla- 
teans; owrnp xaxav, from evils; pedednpata sarpés, etc.—Both Genitives: 
Tey Idver 7 Tye“ovin Tov mpds Aapetov woXepou Hdot. 1 éxeivav pédAnors ror 
cis npas Secvov Thue. 8. 12. | a 

Note 1. It is to be noted, that instead of the objective Gen. of the pers. 
pronoun after a substantive, the possessive pronoun (as in Latin) may be 
used in the same case with the substantive. Thus in Hom. Od. A. 202 cos 
moos longing for thee; also AEschin. 7 éun aides, and Thuc. rd nperepoy 
d€os.—Xen. An. 7, 7, 29 of voy cos inxooe yevopevos ov Pirig rH on EreiaOn- 
cay, GAN’ dyayxy, 

2. In the mention of cities with the countries in which they 
are situated, where we employ the Prep. 77, the Greek naturally 
uses the Genitive.. Thus, tis "Arrixis és Oivony Thuc. év Ko- 
pnoow ths Edeoins Hdot. Sek : 

_ 3. In order to comprehend the Genitive in its full syntactical 

relations, especially with verbs, we must premise, that the fun- 
damental idea of the Genitive is that of Suparation, @ going 
forth, whether out of the interior of any thing or from its exte- 
rior; and that therefore the idea of the Prepositions é« out of the 
interior, and aro from the exterior or side of an object, lie pri- 
marily in the Genitive case itself. When, therefore, in construc- - 
’ tions where the common language employs only the simple Gen- 
itive, We occasionally find one of these prepositions inserted, this 
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is only to be regarded as an addition for the sake of clearness; 
$130.4. And even where in prose the construction with the 
preposition is the common one, the poets again can employ the 
sunple Genitive. . : : 
Exampces of such Genitives in the poets, where the more precise lan- 
guage of prose inserts the preposition, are these : avadtvat dXds Hom. Bad- 
Aew ip reixeos id. Sdpwvy re hepew Soph. soawy dduiévat aiyds Eur. 
"OAUVpMoV mrapevos id. rodds és rdda reivee Arat.—So too in prose, instead 
of the usual yevéo@at ex vivos to be descended from any one, we find: 


Xen. Cyr. 1.2.1 warpos peév bn Néeyeras Kipos yever Oa KapBuoew, pnrpos 
d€ 6podoyeiras Mavdarns yever Bas. fo too apxesy, dpxeo Oat, in the sig- 
nif. to begin, are found sometimes with éx or awd, and sometimes with the 
siinple Genitive: pvdwy, payns, etc. | 


4. Hence, the Genitive of the person or thing separated, that 
is, out of or from which a separation is made, is put with all 
verbs, transitive or intransitive, in which the idea of separation 
is implied. -E. g. verbs of separating, restraining, voodifew, 
yapivew, Kwdvew, épnTvey, cipyev, Twa tivos-—Of depriving, 
OTEpioKELY, pety, arrorrepewv.—Of freeing, averting, édevbe- 
pouv, Avew, adievat, aTradratTew, cote, apvvew, adreEew.—Of 
escaping, éEavortavat, ywpelv, Uroywpelv, eixetv.—Of distance, 
difference, arréxety, divéyew, Siadépewy, comp. 12.—Of failing, 
missing, apaptavew, awrraxioxew, spadrAxco Ban, yrevderGar.—Of 
neglecting, leaving off, peBlecOar, adierbar, peOrévan, idrévan, 
wave, TaverGas, Anyew, eréxev.—So too the kindred adjectives, 
as yupvds, EdevOepos, Suddopos ; also adverbs, as voodt, ywpis, éxds. 

Exampes: Eur. Phen. 1016 vécov ryv8) dmadAd&o xOdva.—Anab. 1. 10. 
4 8:éaxov adAndwv Bacirevs re cai “ENAnves ws rptdxovra oradia.—Il. ¢. 107 
"Apyetaa AEav Hovoco.—Od. 8. 659 pynornpas @mavoay aérAwvy, see Taw 
$114.—I1. 8. 234 peOiere Jovpidos adxns, comp. Od. d. 377.—Eur. Phen. 
388 rb orépec Oat marpidos raxdy péya.—Andr. 381 add’ éEaviore ravd’ 
dvaxrédpow (temples) Jeas.—ib. 374 yun) avdpds duaprdvovo’ dpaprave 
Biov.—Mem, 4. 2. 26 of dvOpwro ba 7d CetvaOat éavtey macyovet Thei- 
ora xaxd.—Hee. 852 ¢ye ce Inow rovd’ eAEevAepov PdBov.—Hence we 
may explain Od. a. 69 é@Oadpov drdwoev he blinded him of his eye; hpevav 
xexoppevos, etc. | 

Nore 2. That many of the verbs here named may also be construed with 
@ preposition, hardly requires to be mentioned ; e.g. éAevOepotv thy ‘EAAada 
Gro rav Mndov Thuc. cole ex xwvdivov Plato; mavew, amadddrrey €x Ka- 
xov Soph. Nor is it strange, that other cases, and especially the Accusa- 
tive, should be used in connection with the same verbs, when in other re- 
spects they are from their nature appropriate; see the remarks in $ 131. 
n.1. Thus we have already noted other constructions with adaipew, azro- 
orepey, $131.5, and n.8; with dpovew, adrefew, ib. n.2; also peOcévas With 
the Acc. ete. For expevyew see § 131. n. 2. 

5. From the above principles is readily derived the usage of 
the Genitive, when it expresses a whole from which some part is 
taken, whether this part be regarded as separated or as still con- 
nected with the whole. This is the partttive Genitive, so called ; 
and is employed as follows: | 

a) Not sale after substantives, by no. 1 above; but also after 
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adjectives (participles) and pronouns, when these serve to make 
one object prominent above others of the same kind. Hence with 
all numerals, and with adjectives expressing number or multt- 
tude ; as modus, oAdyos, of ev and ot be, ovdels, povos, 6 Erepos, and 
the other demonstrative and relative pronouns. And as the de- 
grees of comparison presuppose a certain number, in which the 
difference of degree is found, so too this Genitive stands after 
comparatives and superlatives, to mark this greater number. 
For its position, see § 125. n. 2. 

EXAMPLES: ovdels Trav ‘EAAnvay, povos avOparuwy, Tav orpatiwray Tos per 
€8dxet, rois 8° oF + abrat rav moAEwv: obs Tay modrov Sediacw, aroKxTetvovtw 
ol rupavvoc Xen. Hier. 6.15. Also of dpdvipoe trav avOparay i. e. genr. clev- 
er persons ; trav avSpay rois Kadois kayabois alperwrepdy ore Javeiv h Bovdeverv. 
—Tdv Todepiwy rovs mpodpitavras payn éexparnoay.—é peifwr row Svoiv mai- 
Sow > 9 peyiorn trav vdowy avaldera > KTnaTov Tywrardy EoTW avnp Piros cuve- 
rés Te xai edvous. 


Note 3. When any thing in the Sing. is to be expressed as being a part 
of some whole which is also in the Singular, the Greeks are accustomed to 
put the part, not in the neuter, but in the same gender with the Gen. of the 
whole ; just as in the Plur. phrase of dpdvipot ray avOparuy above. E. g. 
9 wodAN THs LleAorovynaor the great (greater) part of the Peloponnesus ; 6 rys- 
ous rov ypdvou half of the tume. Thuc. 1. 2 ras yns dpiory ael Tas peta,3o- 
Ads Toy oixnrdpwy elyev.— Also in superlatives, e.g. 7 opOorarn rns oKEeWeus 
the most correct mode of investigation, Plat. Cratyl. 18. 


Note 4. With of pev...oi 3€, the whole is also sometimes put in the same 
case with these pronouns. E.g. Od. pu. 73.101 of 8€ Ste oxdredot, 6 pev ov 
pavdy evpiv ixaves-—rov 8” érepov oxdredov yOapadorepoy oWet, OdSvcced.— 
Thue. 7, 13 «ai of E€vot of pev xara tas médets aroywpotou, ol 8€ ws éxaoTos 
8vvayra:.—In like manner, An. 5. 5. 11 dxovopey bpas...évious oxnvour 
ev rais bixiats, [Tl.A.11 “Ayatotoey obevos EuBar éExaore. Comp. $131. 
n. 10, and § 133. 5. 


Note 5. The usage so frequent in Latin, when the Gen. of a substantive 
stands after a neuter pron. or adjective, (as quantum hostium, parum dilt- 
gentiaz,) is indeed found also in Greek; but for the most part only in 
phrases which actually relate to quantity, (e.g. roAv rev TroAEpiwy, Ooov ap- 
yupiov) ; and even here the mode of expression with an adjective (not neu- 
ter) is more common; as woAAol roy woAeniov. The same Latin idiom 
occurs also in marking extent or degree ; see in n. 6.—The extension of this 
usage to phrases relating to quality, belongs almost exclusively to the pocts: 
Soph. Ant. 1229 & ro Evudopas dcepOupns; El. 169 ri adyyeNias Epyerac: 
Eurip. Boorpuxadeos &Bpa mapnidos. On the other hand, Thuc. 4. 130 fy 
Ts OTaguucpoU ev TH WdAEs, 18 to be taken as relating to quantity, comp. 7. 
69. Still less frequent is the construction with the genitive, when the 
dependent idea is also a neuter adjective, (Lat. guid novi, nihil bont,) e. g. 
Greek ri xatvdy; ovdéy kaddy. Yet with the art. we find: ovdéy rov xa- 
Aov, from subst. rd xaddv. 


b) With words which mark time and place, when they denote 
parts of some greater extent. Hence consequently after adverbs 
of time and place. 

EXAMPLES: tpis ris nuépas three times a day; onére rou €rous in what part 
of the year; rravraxov ras ayopas everywhere in the market; méppw rhs nArckias 
far advanced in years; mot yns adixdpny; to what part of the earth have I 
come? like ubt terrarum ? 
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Note 6. Hence there arose in the tragic writers frequent turns of con- 
struction like these: ovy dpas, iv ef xaxov; mov mor ef dpevav; ri Aééc, 
Tat Ppevay €AOw, marep; So too in prose, in phrases marking extent or de- 
gree; as els rovro dvatocyuvrias mpopeBnke, to this degree of shamelessness; 
mT pos TOUTO Katpou mapeort Ta Mpaypara, to this (decisive) pownt of time. An. 
1.7.5 év rotovre@ foav rov xvduvov. In like manner, Eur. Alc.,9 révd" 
€owfloy oikoy és rd0" nuepas. ; 

ce) The Genitive of the whole is often put with verbs which 
imply or refer to a part ; especially with efvas. For explanation 
it is usual to supply tis, i. | 


Exampies: Thuc. 1.65 ’Aptorets fOeAe ray pevdvrov eivat. 3.70 6 He- 
Gias ériyyave rHs BovdrAns ov.—Xen. Hell. 6.:3. 5 ef duoyvwpovoiper, ovx dy 
rav Javpaoroy (sc. ri, i. q. Javpaordy, see in lett. a) ein, py elpnyny trocet- 
‘oa.—F urther, éSwxa cor rav ypnpdtoy, I gave thee some money; xaréaya 
rns kepadns am broken as to a part of my head, have a hole in my head. 
So too especially the poets in many turns of construction; e.g. mdoce 5 
dAds Jeiow, orrjca xpe@y, yaptCopevn rapedvrwy Hom. etc. 


d) With all verbs and adjectives which include the idea of a 

part; e.g. of taking part, partaking, as pereivas, weréyeww (Adj. 
pétoxos), werasteiy, peradSovar, petahapBavewy, avriiapPdvea ba, 

xowvwveiy (Adj. xowwwvos) ; also of sharing, obtaining, as Tuyya- 
ve, Nayyavew, avtiav (avrudlew, avTav), Kupelv, KAnpovopety. 

Examptes: Mem. 3. 4.14 9 Wuyn rov Jeiou peréyx et.—Isocr. p. 22 emetdy 
Svnrod oaparos EruvyeEs, Tepe THS Wuyns aGdvarov Thy yvouny caradinety.— 
Dem. p. 690 odrot kAnpovopodvec rns tperéepas doéns Kal Tay tperepwv ayabar. 
—Soph. El. 869 (Opéoms) xéxevdev, ore rov tragov avriacas, otre yéov 
wap nuav. _ | ’ 

Norte 7. With the most of these verbs the Accusative is also not unusual, 
(and so with peretvas the Nom.) because it is easy to connect with them the 
transitive ideas to have, to get, to possess, to give. E.g.Thuc. 2.37 pereore 
waos TO toov.—Aristoph. Plut. 1144 ov yap peretxyes ras ioas wAnyas 
éuot.—Xen. An. 4. 5. 5 perédocay avrois mupovs f ado rt, comp. Hdot. 8. 5. 
—Il. 5. 580 Bare xeppadig ayxava tuyoy pécoy. But evrvyyavw on the 
contrary commonly with the ative, because of its composition.— Mschyl. 
Sept. 684 xaxds od xexAnon Biov ed xupnoas.—With xAnpovopeiv, both the 
thing inherited and the person from whom are put in the Genitive ; only in 
later writers the thing is put in the Acc. as Luc. D. Mort. 11. 3 ovx érebv- 
pets KAnpovopety' drobavovros pov Ta Ktnpata Kat roy midoy Kat Thy mnpay. 

Note 8. As dvopa above (§ 131. n. 11), so here, with verbs of partaking, 
the subst. pépos is often added in prose, to mark extent or quantity (much, 
little, etc.) so that then the Gen. scems to depend on pepos. 

Exampies: Esch. Ag. 518 ote niyouy Javwv pebegev pirrarov ragov pé- 
pos.—lIs. Nic. p. 35. d, ray dperav obdSéev pépos rois mommpois pérectt.— 
Cyr. 7. 5. 44 pexpdy re tpiv pépos €pov perecerat. 

e) Finally, this partitive Genitive is put with verbs which in- 
clude the closely kindred ideas to hold fast, to lay hold of, to 
touch, and the like, viz. GrrecOa, NapBavecbat with its com- 

2 4 4 Ud , 4 
pounds espec. dvriAapPavecOar, Exec Oar, ravew, Suyyavew, Spar- 
tecOa, xaOixveicOa, and the like; comp. also no. 10. h, below. 


Exampes: Soph. OC. 955 3avdvray ovdev dryos drrera.—An. 7. 6. 41 
hv cwdpovaper, éLdpeba avrod, we shall hold him fast—Eur. Or. 780 dvcxe- 
pes Wavew vooovvros dvdpés.—Dem. Ol. p. 15 éws dort xaspds, dvriAdBerbe 
Toy Rpayparwpy. | 
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NoTE 9. Some examples of varying construction occur, asinn.7. E.g. 
with the Accus. Od. a. 342 padtora pe xabixero mévOos dAagroy. With the 
Dat. Pind. Pyth. 4. 527 dovyia Jcyépev, and often. 


Note 10. To the same principle are to be referred constructions like the 
following: rys yetpos dyew teva to lead one by the (his) hand ; émtomacas viva 
copns to drag one by the hair; rdv AvKov Tov Grwv xpare to setze the wolf by 
the ears. Here too the prep. é« can stand; see § 147. n. 1.—This of course 
must not be confounded with: Aafety ria yerpi, to seize one WITH the hand. 

Exampces: I]. y. 369 9, wat éraigas xdpu0os AdBev lrrosaceins.—Xen. 
An. 1. 6. 10 eAdBovro rns (wvns rov Opdvrny. — 

NoTE 11. From the custom of regarding a suppliant as one who embraces 
the knees of the divinity or of the person entreated, it has come to pass that 
verbs of enfreating or supplicating, otherwise purely transitive, are con- 
strued with the Genitive, espec. AicaeaOat, ixerevetv, yourdler Oat, ixveta Gat. 
So fully in Homer, (Il. ¢. 45. @. 71) AaBov, Ady, dyaperos Aiowero youver ; 
with Accus. and Genit. y. 345 pn pe, Kvov, youroy yourdteo, unde roxnwr. 
Eur. Or. 660 ravrns (ris 8apapros) ixvotpai ce. Hee. 752 ixerevo ce ravde 
youvatwy Kai cou yevetov Sefsas r’ evdaipovos ; and hence also finally, Od. 8. 
68 Aiccopat nuev Znvds OAvpmriou dé G€uioros. Comp. deicdas in n. 14, and 
mpos § 147. n. 1; also evxeoOat c. Dat. § 133. 2. ¢. 

6. But as the part may be conceived as still connected with the 
whole, and all the parts together form the whole, so that out of 
which any thing consists or ts made may be expressed by the 
Genitive relation, the Genitive of material. | 

EXAMPLES: oredavos taxivOwy a garland of hyacinths ; Hdot. orAn AiPov 
a column of stone; id. 7. 63 pémada EvAwy. So with verbs: Cyr. 7. 5. 22 
gotvixds (eloev) ai Jvpat memomnpeva. Hdot. 2.138 eorpwpern éore ddds AiGov. 

7. The Genitive serves naturally to express, not only the out- 
ward material (no. 6), but also the internal relations of an at- 
tribute or quality connected with the object, i.e. Genitive of 
quality ; as also the more personal relations of possession and 
property, i.e. the possessive Genitive. Hence arises the most 
common signification of the Genitive after substantives; e. g. ot 
Tod TaTpos Traides* TO TOD Ypvatov aéXas* THS dpeTis TO KadXos° 
dévdpov TroAdA@v érHv. But the same is also conceivable after ad- 
jectives (e. g. ovxetos), and with such verbs as elvai, yiyvecbas, 
Teva, etc. See n. 13. 


Exampxe: Isocr. Nic. p. 19 &ravra ra rav olxovvrey rip woduw oixeia 
Tov Kakos BactAeuvdvroy éoriv. 


Nore 12. The poets sometimes employ a substantive in the Genitive as 
a periphrase for an adjective; e.g. Eurip. Phen. 1590 rpatyara aiparos 
wounds of blood, for alpardéevra bloody. Soph. OT. 533 roodv3’ yes roA wns 
npdgwrov. Antig. 114 Aevxns xedvos mrépvé, a wing of white snoir, for 
snow-white. Aj. 1003 & duadearov Supa xa rdApns rienpas.—[This is the 
Hebrew construction so frequent also in the prose of the Septuagint and New 
Testament ; e.g. Luke 4, 22 Adyot rhs yxapiros, gracious words. 16, 8 otko- 
vopos rns adixias, the unjust steward. Rev. 13, 3 9 mAnyn tov Iavarov, the 
deadly wound ; and often. Sometimes, though rarely, the qualifying word 
takes the other in the Genitive; e.g. Rom. 6, 4 év cawérnre (wns in newness 
uf life, i.e. a new life. 1 Tim.6,17. See Herm. ad Viger. p. 888. Winer 
Gramm. des N. T. § 34. 2. Gesen. Heb. Gr. §104, Lehrgeb. §.163.—Tr. 

Nore 13. The connection of the Genitive with efva, (also yiyrveo Oat, and 
with predicates where eivac can be supplied, as rpyeto Oar, reOevar,) does not 
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correspond entirely to the Latin construction of esse c. Genit. (v. Abl.) and 
therefore needs to be here more fully considered. Thus 

I. Where the subject is a thing, an abstract, or something conceived by 
the mind, that to which it belongs (the person) is put in the Genitive. Such 
, & clause may always be rendered: ts a thing of, etc. or more exactly: a) 
The property of ; e. g. waoa n yn €ore Baordéws is the property of the king, 
belongs to him; zorepwv ri dns (sc. elvac) thy ovciav, Plato Theet. p. 186. 
b) The wont, part, duty Of ; &. 8. r&y payn vix@yvray kal To dpyew early 
An. 2.1.4; avdpds eore Ppovipou apedc rovs dvOpamovs, comp. mpds 
4147. n.1. In this case instead of the person in the Gen. the correspond- 
ing abstract noun can be used, as in Lat. est stulti v. stultiti@ ; e. g. Soph. 
EI. 1054 woAAns dvoias (éorti) cai rd Inpacda ceva. Dem. Ol. p. 12 ra 
WoARG Grrodwdexevas THs iperépas dwereias dy res Jein Bixaiws. c) The porer, 
ability of, i. e. in the power of; as in the proverb: ov mayrés dydpos eis 
KépwOdv éc8’ 6 mdovs. Soph. OT. 393 rd aivyp’ odxt rodmedvros (i. e. 
Tov Tuxovros) fy avOpos Steureiv, GAAG pavreias eu. 

II. Where the subject is a person, the Latins usually express any perma- 
nent quantity belonging to it by the Genitive (or Ablative), as Cesar erat 
magna prudentia, etc. In Greek this is very rare; e. g. Hdot. 1. 107 Kap- 
Buons olxins pev Hv ayabns, rpdmrov 8 naovyxiov. More commonly the 
Greeks employ the adjective, as cappayv éorivy 6 avnp; especially with an 
Accus. subjoined, as Javpaorés iv rnv everiayv, admirable us to eloquence, 
of singular eloquence ; péyas qv rd copa, he was great of stature. On the 
other hand, the Greek language employs the construction in question for 
other genitive relations ; e.g. of partaking, no. 5.0; of the material, no. 6; 
and also of a transient quality, Rv éra@v rpiaxovra. 


8. From the idea of going forth out of the interior of an object 
and of yet remaining connected with the same, there readily 
arises a relation of dependence, either external or intrinsic; that 
is, a causal relation. Hence, not only prepositions like zrepi, 
évexa, U7r0, etc. take the Genitive, but also many of the adjectives 
and verbs, which follow below, are construed with it, in order to 
express the cause by reason of which a quality, an action, a state 
or condition, exists or takes place; e. g. torres daavs Sevdpwv be- 
cause of the many trees; G@yapal ce ris avdpelas because of thy 
valour. This is the causal Genitive. : 

9. But the cause of an action can at the same time be the ob- 
ject. upon which that action is directed ; since the two may often 
coincide. In such case the Genitive takes a sense seemingly op- 
posite to its fundamental idea, viz. that of direction upon an ob- 
ject; e.g. emiOupe tis aperns I strive on account of (after) vir- 
tue, where virtue is at the same time the cause and the object 
of my effort. Hence the preposition et, and many of the follow- 
ing adjectives and verbs, are construed with the Genitive ; which 
then is the Genitive of object. . 

10. The following are the more important Adjectives and verbs, 
which, according to nos. 8 and 9 above, (we purposely do not 
separate the two,) more commonly take the complement of their 
idea in the Genitive : | “te . 

a) All words signifying plenty or want take the object by which 
this condition is caused, or in relation to which it exists, in the 
Genitive ; viz. wAnpoty, musmddvas, eviropsiv, Kopivvuc0a, doa, 
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yee, Bpidew, Set, vpn, mpoonxer, SetaOat, ypnte, arropelv, oma- 
a “A ° . * ia , 4 
vite, ynpovo Gat, and the like ; with the adjectives 1A€ws, ANpyS, 
, 4 bd ’ 4 , ° 
pecros, KEVdS, emrLdens, Eonuos, Yedos, and the like; also the ad- 
e fed ° w 
verbs aXzs, adn, epic adv. , 

ExaMp_es: Plato Rep. p. 557 tows otv ove dv amopots mapaderyparoy.— 
Soph. OT. init. modus Supeapatror ay rae 1. 2.9 9 ray épnBav nrAraia 
padtora émipedetas 5 etrac.—Eur. Hec, 228 mapeorpxey ayar TAN pNS orevcy- 
pov ovde Saxptwy kevds.—Hdot. 4. 21 7 rav Savpoparewv yn Wudrn €ore ai 
aypiov cai nucpwy Sevdpewv.—ll. 7. 423 od Angw, mplv Tpoas 4bny €Aacat mo- 
Ae€pot0. . 

’ Nore 14. On the construction of 8e%, ypn, mpoonxe:, see also in § 131. n. 
4, and § 133. 2. e—From the idea of need it likewise comes, that deic6a 
and yp7(ew also in the signif. to ask for, entreat, take the Gen. of pers. as 
Cyr. 5. 5. 35 ab voy epot yapioa 6 dy cov Senbo. Hdot. 5. 19 eyo ver 
xpnilw pndev veoypooa. And from the union of the two ideas is to be ex- 
plained the dovble Gen. e. g. Cyr. 8. 3.19 &S€ovro Kupovu Mdos adAAns 
npatews. FHdot. 7. 53 ravd’ eyo tpewr xpyifw, comp. Hdot. 5. 40; see 
too Aiogozat in note 11 above. But aéiovy in the same signif. has only 
an Acc. cf person.—The verb Bpidecy has commonly the Dative; yet Od. 
¢. 219 rupay Bpidov. : 

b) Words signifying value or want of value: a&vs, avdgios, 

akwvcba ; ckovv, mpotiew, atipatew Tia TLVOS. 
 Exampies: Xen. Ag. 10 éyxopiov ri agtorepov h vikaa.—Cyr. 2. 3.17 
ovdey avigatepoy Tov TOv towy Tov TE Kaxov kal rov ayaboy aftova bat.— 
Soph. Ant. 22 radou Kpéwy rov pev mporicas, tov 8° driwacas tyet. 

c) Especially is the relation of value expressed by the Genitive 
after verbs of estimating, buying and selling, etc. There is here 
a twofold construction, viz. 1) The value itself or price is put 
in the Genitive, Gen. of price. 2) Also the goods or wares 
bought or sold, Gen. mercis; this last, however, only in certain 
connections with the verbs é:d0vat, NawBaverv, xataTiOevat, and 
the like.—In both these constructions (b and c) the prep. avvt is 
also found before the Genitive; see avre $147. n. 1. | | 

ExamPuLes: 1) 8paypas ayopalew rt. Mem. 3. 7. 6 of ev 17 ayopa dporti- 
(ovat, G,7t eAdTrovos mpiapuevot mAEtovos amodavrat. 2.1.20 Tray révway ro- 
Aovow Huiy mdavra trayad’ ot Jeot.—2) Dem. p. 529 ypnpara ov mpoonke toy 
rotourwy AapBavey. Cyr. 3.1.37 dmayou rovs raidas, pndevy avrav xaradeis.— 
Tpeis pvas kareOnxe Tov immov. See on Plat. Meno. 28. 


d) The Genitive stands also after the ideas of being shk7//ful, 
capable, experienced, mindful, and the contrary: éu7retpos, émt- 
oTnpr, idSpis, wvnuwv, arrepos, t6voTys, adayns. Hence also in the 
poets with participles, as Il. 8. 720 tofwy ed eidws. a. 811 b:5a- 
oKo-EVos Trodeyovo. Further, with the verb wetpaaOae fo try, 
prove, with all its derivatives and compounds. Also with verbs 
signifying to remember and forget: prpvnoxeocOar with its com- 
pounds, pynovevew, ériravOdverOa. But these last admit also 
other constructions, espec. with the Acc. of thing and 7repé c. gen. 
See n. 14 a. 


Exampies: Dem. p. 1414 ras yeoperpias xat ris ddAns ro.avrns wat 
Seias aneipws éxew aicxpdy.—Mom. 1. 2. 21 gray ray vovdertxay Adyeor 
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émtAdOnrai tis, rovrov ovdév Javpacrov kai r7s coppocvwyns emrabécba.— 
Pheedr. p. 234 od rév elpnpévar péeprnoo.—ll. bg 580 ("Ayfvep) ov eOedrev 
eres mpw mepnoar "AytAjos.—Od. d. 180 ré£ovu retpdyerba.—Plat. 

rot. p. 311 dmometpmpevos Tov ‘Immoxpdrous THs popuns nporwy avréy. Comp. 
An. 3. 5. 7. | 

Note 14 a. Where the Acc. is found with these verbs, it is always a 
neuter pronoun or a thing (see examples in § 131. 8); or it gives to the 
verb a different sense, as in metpac6ai ria to attempt a woman. So too me- 
pavOa with a Dative signifies to make trial in or with any thing; as éydr 
€ reo, ny xeln rewpnoopat, médecoww éeretpnoavro Hom.—T hat dvapipynoxo 
and vropipynokw take a double Acc. see in $131. 5—Exampues of the Acc. 
and also mepi: Cyr. 6. 1. 25 (Kipos émparre ratra), dws év rais dywyais ras 
raéets troptpynoxowro.—Eur. Hel. 265 ras ruyas.. ."EdAnves ad al ; 
comp. Od. 8. 119.—With wepi: Xen. Hell. 4. 5. 9 of mpéoBes wepi ris 
eipnyns ovxért €ueuynvro, comp. 4. 4. 15.—Andoc. p. 73 pn mepi tov mempay- 
peéevoy avtois emrdbnabe. ; . 

e) Verbs signifying to care for, to be anxious, and the con- 
trary, take the object (or cause) of such care, etc. in the Geni- 
tive; as émipérecOau, nndeobar, ppovriferv, wéder pol Twos, ape- 
Netv, areyivew, dAvywpeiv. Also verbs signifying to admire, to pity, 
to contemn ; as ayac0a, Yavyate, evdaovifew, waxapitew, pOo- 
retv, oixtelpew, Katapoveiv, katayedav. So too peidecOaz to spare. 

Exampves: Cyr. 5. 3. 40 of dpyovres €mtpeXeiobwv mavrwv.—Soph. OT. 
1060 pn, mpds IJedv, eirep te TOU cavrov Biov Kn det, parevons.—Eur. Med. 
1046 heiout réxvwv.—Dem. p. 472 pndevds caradppdver.—Cyr. 5. 4. 32 
oixreipw oe Tov mabovs.—Lys. p. 198 eye pev Tavs ev TH Todeu@ TereAeUTN- 
kéras paxapif€w tov Javdrov. 

Note 15. Verbs of admiring have commonly: 1) The Accus. of pers. 
and Gen. of thing, as dyapuai ce ris avdpeias, comp. no. 8 above; or 2) The 
Gen. of pers. especially when the object of admiration has with it a parti- 
ciple or a clause with dri, ei, ete. e. g. Cyr. 3.1.15 dyaoat rod rarpds, 
doa BeBovrAevra. Hdot. 6. 76 dyacba épn "Epacivov ov mpodiddvros rovs 
modinras, comp. Plato Crit. init. Also the Accus. of thing, dyapa rn 
rovrov p@uvotv Plat—The verb @@oveiv follows the first construction, 
except that it takes the Dat. of pers. instead of the Accus. e. g. Eur. Ion. 
1024 poveiv yap pact pnrpvias réxvots. Plat. Hipp. p. 228 “Inmapyos ovx 
dero Seip ey cohias pboveiv, comp. Cyr. 8. 4. 16.—Verbs of con- 
temning, making light of, as xatadpoveiv, trepopav, mostly take both the 
person and thing in the Genitive; yet there are also instances where they 
have the Accus. like @yaya; e.g. Xen. Ag. 8. 4 émaw@ ’Aynotddov rd trep- 
wWeiv rv Bacwréws Eeviay. Eur. Bacch. 495 xaradppovet pe cai OnBas 
66e. Comp. Thue. 8. 8.—Still other and various constructions are found 
with the above verbs; so e. g. wepié c. gen. as rovrou ode euede mépe Hdot. 
tbmép c. gen. as dpovrifew timép twos Dem. émi ec. dat. as duede Soph, 
also the simple Dative, as Javpdfov, ayacbevres r@ Epym Thuc. Plato, etc. 

f) The Genitive is also put with verbs signifying to desire, as 


ériOupeiv, opéyerOa, epiecPar, avrirrovetc Oar, épav,* épacBat ; also 
to aim at, as otoydfec Oa, TitvcKeo Gat, and hence likewise in the 
poets tokevewv, axovtifew to sling, éraiscew to rush upon, and 
other like verbs. | 


_— ———> 








——— 


* In épay to love lies the primary idea of desire. On the other hand, in pire, 
orépyew, vyaray, the primary idea is inclination, good-will; and these are therefore 
construed only with the Accusative. e 
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Exampies: Anab. 3. 2. 39 ef ris ypnudrov émcOupei, xpareiy wetpaobu. 
Cyr. 8. 2.22 dpéyopas det rAedvwr.—Eur. Hec. 976 py €pa rev mAnotov. 
—I]. 8.100 diorevaov MeveAaov. 9. 118 rov 3° lOvs pepawros axdyrice. 
€. 263. ete. 


g) Verbs signifying to accuse, to condemn, as xatrryopeiv, 
KaryvyvMcKev, Katabdixate, take the Gen. of pers. and Acc. of 
crime. Vice versa, the verbs ypddecOau, xpiverv, Suwxew (Pass. 
gevyewv), airvacOau, aipeiv (Pass. adioxec@ar), take the Acc. of 
pers. and Gen. of thing. 


Exampies: Dem. p. 1319 ris tpav dy carayvoln pov TocavTny paviay; 
Cyr. 5. 5. 19 yews teva wreoveEiav pou xarnyopnaat;—Ar. Kq. 367 8co- 
Eopai ce Sedrjias. Pl. Apol. p. 35 (Zaxp.) doeBeias Epevye td MeXirov. 
Mem. 1. 2. 49 ov« efeore (ro viet) mapavoias EXdvre Tov mrarépa Syoas. So too 
kAonys, dSopwv dAGva Aristoph.—See further on the construction with the 
Passive, § 134. n. 2a. 


Nore 16. With ypadeoOa there is also commonly found (by § 131. 4) the 
Acc. of the noun ypagy or 8ixn, so that then the Gen. depends on this word ; 
thus, ypadec Gai riva ypadryy ddvov, also without Genit. Dem. p. 311 ovde- 
piav menor eypaward pe dixnv.—Other verbs, like éyxadeiv, ewe Ecevat, 
are also connected with the Genitive; but by reason of their composition 
take also the Dative of person; so Plat. Legg. p. 873 of mpoonxovres ene£i- 
Trwocay Tov ddvov rq xreivayrst. The Adj. €voyos is put sometimes with the 
Dative, and sometimes with the Genitive of the crime.—With the Gen. of 
thing, prepositions are sometimes employed ; 6. g. repi, a8 wept spodocias 
éxpuve Isocr. 

Norte 17. The punishment to which the person accused or condemned is 
exposed, is usually put in the Accus. e. g. xaradixafew rievds Javaroyv, (nuiay: 
opActy radavra dexa; hence also ofAtoxavery yéXwra, aicyuyny, to tneur 
laughter, shame, etc. i. e. the penalty of scorn, etc. But the Genitive is also 
found, espec. in the phrase Javarov xpivew to accuse capitally, of a capital 
offence; Cyr. 1. 2. 14 Savarov otro: xpivovor. Comp. Hdot. 6. 136 Savarov 
imayayov MaAriadea. Thue. 3. 57. ete. 


h) Verbs of the outward senses take the object (cause) in the 
Genitive, except those of seeing ; as oofpaivec@az to smell (also 
dew, aveiv, in the neuter signif. to smell, give forth odour); 
ryeveuy, yever Oa, to taste ; axovew* to hear; avew, dmrrecOat, to 
touch, comp. no. 5.e. Further, also verbs of inward perception ; 
as aicOavec Oar, ruvOdverOa, pavOdver, cuviévat, Tuyyavew, érrai- 
ecv.—But all these verbs just as often take the Accusative ; with 
this main difference, that the immediate perception requires usu- 
ally the Genitive; while the mediate, or that received through 
others or from circumstances, prefers the Accusative. — Axoveww 
and other verbs of perceiving are often construed at the same 
time with the Gen. of pers. and Acc. of thing. 

EXaMPLEs: dew v. mveiy ptipwr to smell of ointment. Hdot. 1. 80 of tra 


Soghpavro rev xapnkwv.—Dem, p. 782 rous yevopevous xivas ray rposa- 
roy xaraxdrrew ghaci deiv—Mem. 2. 4. 1 fxoved more rov Twxparovs bia- 





# The verb &xodecy and its compounds, ¢. genit. often have the special signif. 
to listen, to obey; ©. g. Cyr. 8. 6. 1 rots xiAidpxovs ob« BAAoU ® davrod eBovAero 
dxotew. Hence also dvnxovoerety and the adjectives xarhxoos, brhxoos, evwesOhs, are 
in like manner construed with the Genitive-——The Dative is also found, espec. 
with draxovew. 
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Aeyouevov. Cyr. 6. 2. 13 mpocioraras dxovodpevos rav Adywv. 1.4.3 ée- 
Guyer av ris rt mAEiw dxovery avrov. ib. KaySvons, éret feovoey avdpds 
78n épya dtayetpi(spevoy roy Kipoyv, amexdde.—Plat. Hipp. maj. p. 291 
rov avdpds ov rvyydvopev.—Legg. p. 791 ra pyre povis cumevra radia, 
comp. Hdot. 1. 47.—For the construction of these verbs with a Parttciple 
and Infin. see § 144. 6, marg. 


i) The following verbs, which are kindred with the above and 
also with the idea of partaking (no. 5. d), also take the object 
(cause) in the Genitive, viz. verbs signifying to enjoy, to profit, 
as a7rodaveu, éeTravpioxerOas, dvivacbar, yevew to let taste, yev- 
eoGas (see in lett. hh), xopévvvaba, poetic dcacba1, doa sce 10. a. 
Also verbs signifying to eat and drink, when the idea of enjoy- 
ment or of desire predominates ; since otherwise they are purely 
transitive. 


Exampies: Eur. El. 1079 & rAnuor eyo, ds dpre wévOous rouse yevopac 
mxpov.—Iph. T. 1047 dvatade pudwy xai yévorcd’ evdaipoves.—lIl. A. 562 
€xopéaaaro hopBns. Il. 0. 317 dovpa AtAatcpeva ypods dcat Od. wo. 717 
doeo Ge xcdavOpoio.—Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 6 ode edivavro xpumrew rd pH ovy 7déws 
dy xal apev €o Oiery adray, i.e. out of hatred. 


Nore 18. The natural prepositions with these verbs are éx and dd, 
which are often found before the Genitive; e. g. Plat. Apol. p. 31 ef amé 
rourwy amékavoy kal picbov édapBavoy, eiyov dy rwa Adyov. Comp. Rep. p. 
395. c. 


11. From no. 9 above it is to be explained, that with all 
Comparatives | 
the object with which comparison is made, is put in the Geni 
tive; Lat. in the Ablative. E. g. codwrepos éott rod SidacKd- 
dou he ts wiser in comparison of (with) his teacher, i. e. THAN 
his teacher ; nddduov éwod ades thou singest better than I; ape- 
Tis ovdev KTHA EoTL TELVOTEpOD. : 

Norte 19. Prepositions which explain this Genitive of comparison, are 
napa and mpés c. Acc. with both of which examples actually occur; see 
§ 147. n. 1.—The rule that this Genitive is only put, where it can be re- 
solved by 7, than, quam, with the Nom. or sometimes the Accusative, is not 
rigidly observed in Greek ; since it often occurs instead of f with the Dative ; 
€. g. pei(wov re@ elardyre yiyverat BAGBy rod werotnkdros i. ©. TP wWeroinKért. 
Thuc. : aa rows dmAirats ovy hovoy T@y vauT@y mwapaxeAevopas, Comp. 
1, 85. 1b. 2. 60. 


Norte 20. In such 6xamples as xaAAcov epou ades, pelCova épya epov dte- 
mpaéev, the Gen. strictly stands for a whole clause: } éy® adw, diempaga. 
the ambiguity which sometimes thus arises, can be cleared up only by the 
context; e.g. Hdot. 2. 134 mvpapida ameAirero modAdv €Aaoow Tov TwarTpéds, 
i. ©. 6 marnp areXinero. Aristoph. Plut. 558 rov WAovrov mapeyw BeAriovas 
dySpas, i. ©. 7 6 TI. mapéyet. Especially, the Greek language could express 
such minor clauses by means of certain abstract nouns; and this usage the 
Latin imitates. 

ExampPLes: Hdot. 2. 35 épya Adyou pelw. Thue. 2. 50 xpetooov Adyou 
rd eidos THs vécov, greater than language, beyond the power of speech. 2. 64 
éAmidos xpeiacow spe melius. Hell. 2. 3. 24 wAéoves rod xatpod. Plato 
Gorg. p. 484 mepatrepw rod Séovros i.e. f det. So too is to be explained 
Thue. 1. 84 of Aaxed. duadéarepoy ray vépwv ris tmepowias madevoyrat, 
i.e. ‘are educated with too little learning to despise the laws.’ 
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Note 21. When wAéoy or €Xarroy is followed by a numeral, the 7 (as 
in Lat. guam) may be omitted without any change of case. 

Examp_es: Plat. Legg. p. 856 py €Aarrov dexa €rn yeyoveres.—Paus. 8. 
21 ob mAdov améyee oradiovs émra.—Thuc. 6. 95 7 Acia empaby raddvruw 
ovx €Aarroy révre xal €ixoct. 

Note 22. Sometimes by pleonasm there is subjoined to the comparative 
the Gen. neut. of a demonstrative pronoun (rovde, rovrov), in order to direct 
attention to an annexed clause with 47; e.g. Eur. Heracl. 298 ov« €or 
roude matct xadAtov yépas,  marpds €oOAov Kayabov meduxeva. II. 0. 509 
npiv 8 otris rovSe voos cai paris dpeivwr 7 pitat yetipas. Comp. $127.1. e. 
‘—This 7 can also be omitted before a following Infin. as Plat. Gorg. p. 519 
rovrov Tov Adyou ri dy adAoyorepov ein mpaypa, avOpwmovs ayabovs adcxeiv. 
Still shorter, Eur. Alc. 900 ri yap avdpi xaxdv petfov, duaprety merrns aAdyov. 
Comp. § 140. n. 3. 

Nore 23. This Genitive of comparison is also found with the swperla- 
tsve ; that is, when to the superl. there is subjoined the Gen. of the reflex- 
ive pronoun, in order to express the highest possible degree; e.g. Xen. 
Mem. 1.2.46 8ecvdraros cavrov hoa thou didst surpass thyself. Hdot. 
1.193 (1 yn) émeay dptora airy éwurns éveixn, emt Tpinxdota éexpepet, COMP. 
Plut. Ages. 26.—Just so with the comparative: éavrayv evpabecrepat 
y‘yvovra, i.e. more than common. Plat. Prot. p. 350 éavrav Japparedre por. 


Note 24. The words dAXos and €repos sometimes imitate the com- 
parative, e.g. dAXos enou another THAN I, érepa rourwy other THAN these, dif- 
erent FROM these. Mem, 4. 4. 25 rorepov rovs Jets nyn ra Sixata vopoberety, 

@AXa rav bixaiwyv ; , 

12. Hence all verbs implying a comparison, or including as it 
were the idea of a comparative or superlative, are construed with 
the Genitive; ©. g. wpotiuay (ti Twos) to honour more, to esteem 
higher, and many others compounded with apo; also Aeovexrety 
to take advantage over, pecovexrew to be worse off. Likewise 
verbs signifying to surpass or excel, as mepuytyveaat, Trepteivat, 
duapépety, inrepBaddnew, apioreve, KaddoTevetv, Seatrperrety ; to be 
inferior, as nttacOat, votepeiv; also to rule, as apyew,* Bact 
every, dvdooew, xpateiv (see marg. note § 133. 4. c), syetoBax, 
 €mrurtareiy, and the like. In like manner the adjectives éyxparys, 
axpatns, Suadopos, Svampems, as also du7rAdovos, ToANaTrAAOLOS, 
weptTros, in all which there lies the idea of a comparative. Fur- 
ther, #7 Tw elvai twos has the special signif. to be subject, given 
over to; xpeltrw elvat twos, to be betier, superior. 

Examples: Dem. p. 792 Gray 76 Sixatoy nrrarat tov POdvov, mavra yph 
vonifery exrpapbar.—Xen. Ages. 5 modAv moves Tav ToAcpiov fH Tay ndovar 
dvvayraa kpareiv.—Cyr. 8.2. 21 of pev, ereday rev apxotyrwy wepirra 
Krnowrrat, xatopurrovot.—Mem. 1, 5. 1 frre elvat rns yaorpds, given to de- 
bauch.—Dem. Ol. p. 35 d0éa kpeitruy trav pbovovvray. 


Note 25. Words compounded with mp6 often repeat the Prep. mpd before 
the Genitive. Others are frequently construed with évy c. Dat. Verbs of 
ruling espec. in the poets often take the simple Dative; e.g. Il. a. 288 map- 
Tow pev Kparéety eOedet, mavrecat 8” dvdccev, comp. 816, 864 Tpwecce ryeno- 
vevewv, tryetoOat; 80 too éemorareiy rut by reason of the composition. Still 
others take the Accusative ; as trepBaddew. 


13. That so many adjectives, as we have seen, (strictly indeed 


~ 
—_ 


* For Gpxew, &pxeoba, in the signif. to begin, see no. 3, above. 
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all adjectives,) can be construed with the Genitive, arises from 
the circumstance, that the Genitive is the natural case of the 
object to the noun in general, whether substantive or adjective. 
Hence the objective case of the verb (the Accusative) passes over 
into the Genitive, so soon as an adj ective i is formed from the verb. 
Thus from érictacOal Tt Comes erurrnpcoy Tivos; from KaKoup- 
yey Twa comes Kaxobpyos Tivos. Especially does this occur with 
the numerous derivative adjectives in txos. But that adjectives 
may also take the Dative, and even the Accusative, arises in like 
manner from their inherent verbal nature, which in some is more 
prominent, in others less so. 


Exampes: Soph. OT. 1436 pipoy pe yas ék rod’, orev Ivnray havovpas 
pndevos mpoanyopos, from mpocayopevw.—Hdot, 2. 74 dques, avOparay 
ovsapas 8nAnpoves, from dyArcicOa tnjure—Mem. 1. 5. 3 (6 dxpar}s) Ka- 
Kovpyos pev Trav ddr, éavrov 8€ moAv KaKoUupy6repos. —3.1.6 rdv oTpariryoy 
elvas yp) mTapagKkevagriKoy Tay els rov méAeuov, cal moptaoTiKdy ToY 
érrirnOeiwy ros orparc@ras.—T huc. 1.126 aAernpsose rs Jeov. 


Norte 26. In like manner all adjectives, which thus have the Dative, can 
take the Genitive so soon as their substantive nature becomes prominent ; 
e.g. ra Puyns uyyen Plat. & anooi, Spvewy Euvvope, TOY €udy Uuvey 
fvvrpope Aristoph. dca TOUTWY adedpa, ra évayria ToUTwy Plat. 7 Ev» 
oxos T@y kdtw Jeav dixn Soph. y) Tropeta dpoia huyns éyevero An. 4. 1. 
17. So too with Participles: 78 Tov xpeitrovos £uuepov instead of ra ape 
row, Plat. smpéroyv Saipovos rou ‘pov réde Soph. 


Note 27. In other examples we might easily regard this Genitive with 
adjectives as identical with the Accusative-adjunct treated of in § 131. 7. 
It is however essentially different. That Accus. is rather an adverbial ad- 
dition, by which a declaration already complete in itself, though general, 
is modified and limited to some particular thing: kadds rd copa. The 
Genitive, on the other hand, marks the object from which as it were the 
quality first proceeds; and is therefore the necessary complement of the at- 
tribute not yet fully expressed by the adjective; as e.g. rdéXts evavupos (80. 
Kadpov) receives its essential and complete sense when the Gen. Kadpov is 
added. The following examples may serve to illustrate what is here said ; 
among which are several from the poets, who in this way can adopt many 

new turns of construction. E. g. ebdaipay TOU Tpérov. cal rav Adyuv Plat. 
imevOuvos dpyns Asch. & ocxerhia rédpys, & rddaw' éyd ober, Bvarnve agrsts 
duornvos ppevav Soph. Eurip. févos Tov Adyou roude Soph. réAeos THs 
ms Plat. opov Tov dpaprnparwy Xen. mais apain yapou Hdot. ém- 
ored7ys otvov Hom. xarnpedpys mavroiwy ayadevy Anacr. xaxav ovdels ducd- 
Awros Soph.—Hence also the Genitive stands especially with adjectives 
compounded with a privative ; comp. the Gentt. inno.10.a. E.g. dass ap- 
peveoy maidwy Hdot. Tepixdjs é €yevero Xpnparev adwpéraros Thuc. ripns dri- 
pos €orw Plat. diroy ee GAapmres nAiov, dvaros xaxdy, etc. 

Note 28. To the above is closely related the Genitive with the phrases 
o TOS, éros Exess Kaas, perpios €xesv, etc. E. g. os rodar 

ov Hdot. os  exdrepés ris evvoias  pynpns €xor Thuc, xados xadiora- 
fe rod modXépov id. Also generally with very many verbs, which are 
not adduced in the above specifications.* 





* Indeed, to specify all the verbs which hap ppen any where, and especially in 
the poets, to be construed with the Genitive, and thus increase the number of di- 
visions without end, would be just as fruitless‘as it would be without object. Here 
too the same remarks hold good, which have already been made in § 130. n. 
2.$ 131.n.1. The above divisions and specitications serve only to shew, how the 
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14. As in general the cases often serve to express adverbial rela- 
tions (§ 115. 4 and n. 3), so the Genitive especially is employed 
for general specifications of time and place ; in distinction from 
the Dative, which is the case of definite specification. Thus: 

a) The Genitive is put in answer to the question when? but 
only of indefinite and continued time; e. g. yuKTos, Hyépas, by 
night or by day; Seirys, xetpavos, Eapos, Sépous ; also THs auris 
Hpépas, Tavrns Tis vuctos, tn the course of the same day or of 
this night; but ravrn tH vurri in this night. Comp. in $ 147. 
n. 1 éri o. gen. 

Exampces: Xen. (Ec. 9.4 97 olxia yetpavos peév evnrtos €orw, rov 874 9 é- 
povs eSoxcos.—Plut. Mor: p. 181 ee Le pay ov peperernka for many 
days.—Hell. 7, 5. 18 dAlyov npepav avayxn amevas in (after) a few days.— 
Plat. Phadr. p. 248 éxetoe odx acpixvetras era pupleoy in ten thousand years, 
as an indefinitely long period. ee 

b) That the Genitive is also the case for general specifications 
of place, is apparent from the form of the most common adverbs 
of place, zrad, d7rov, of ; and from poetic usage, as “Apyeos 'Ayas- 
txov, ITvnov tepis, Muxnuns, [Oaxns, Od. y. 251. ¢. 108. But this 
usage never passed over into prose; except perhaps in the phrase 
deEuas v. dpurrepas yeipos Hdot.* Prose writers employed the 
prepositions, especially xara; see $ 147. n. 1. 


Norte 29. Sometimes the Gen. stands nearly absolute at the beginning of 
® sentence, in order to shew beforehand, that something is about to be said 
respecting that object. Here it is customary to supply in mind the Prep. 
wept about, as to; which also can actually be so written. E.g. Xen. (Ec. 
3.11 ras b€ yuvacnds, ef didacxopem tnd rov avdpds rayaba Kaxorrovei, &:- 
xaiws dy 7 yu) thy airiay éxot, comp. Plat, Legg. p.794.a. Comp. also the 
relative clauses in § 143.11. In like manner in Homer, Od. A. 174 ete be 
po wmarpés re xai vléos, i ert map xeivoirs eudy yepas, ne erA. See note on 
Soph. Phil. 439. 


Note 30. A very common omission of the word on which the Gen. de- 
pends, is that of olxos house, before the Gen. of the possessor ; ©. g. ciojper 


Genitive case, in consequence of the mode of view which the language connects 
with it, associates itself by preference with certain classes of ideas. It cannot well 
be, but that after all there should remain quite a number of single examples; 
which however are just as much founded in the general view of the Genitive case, 
as these former. So e. g. ebrdoxew ray abrov credywy Theogn. has wpopépe: dd800 
xal Epyou Hes. also the Homeric éwefyer0as d80i0, Séew wediow, BAdwrew Tivd Kerev- 
Gov, Aovon worapoio, xpiioa xupés, and the prosaic i€va: rov xpédow. All these are 
causal relations; which later usage expressed differently, or with the help of a 
preposition. = 

* This whole use of the cases to express adverbial relations oy belongs 
less to syntax, than it does to the formation of words. At least we here, as 
everywhere in the progress of language, a mutual influence and action. At first, 
in order to mark such relations, they made use of certain final syllables appended 
to nouns, as gi, Se, %. But inasmuch as such forms often approached in significa- 
tion the forms of the cases (§ 56. 1.9), it happened by degrees, that the real case- 
endings were employed for the same purpose; as yunrds, Aaias xeipds, Muxtens, 
comp. Lat. nocte, mari, and the names of cities; Germ. eines Tages, linker Hand, 
etc. In respect to many alverbial forms, however, which manifestly according to 
this analogy have genitive-endings, very often no corresponding Nominative can 
be found in use; and such forms, therefore, have become fully adverbs; e. g. wow, 
é&js, comp. Lat. noctu, Germ. links, des Nachts; see $$ 115. 116. 
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eis "AXxiBiddou, into the house of Alctbiades. Hence too éy ddov, els ddov, 
tn or into the house of Hades, the infernal regions. Comp. $ 125. 5—A 
special anomaly is éy nperépov Hdot. 1. 35. ib. 7. 8 ia 


Note 31. From no. 10. e, above, and the similar usage in other lan- 
guages, may be explained the very common use of the Genitive in exclama- 
tions of wonder or complaint. Thus sometimes with an interjection, e. g. 
oipot Tay xaxwy alas what misfortunes ! of pos radaimms Antig. 82; & Zev, ris 
navoupyias, O Jupiter, what cunning ! Sometimes also alone, as ras rvyns, 
To ene viv detpo ehOeiy Cyr. 2. 2.35; rys raytrnros, O the stupidity ! 


$183. The Dative Case. 


1. The fundamental idea of the Dative is strictly the opposite 
of that of the Genitive; since in the Dative the idea of AppRoacu, 
@ coming or being near, an intervening, lies at the basis; and 
hence such prepositions as ev and ovv always govern the Dative. 
In the present section we pass over all such examples as directly 
accord with the English usage of fo and for with their case, and 
are therefore readily understood ; 6. g. dovval tin to give to any 
one, éyOpos tie.hostile to any one, reiBecOae rois vopow to obey 
the laws, or be obedient To the laws, &recOai ti1,* and the like. 
—But many of the relations thus expressed in Greek by the Da- 
tive, are with us more clearly marked by other prepositions; as 
towards, at, on, with, against, etc. see 6. g. no. 2. a. 

2. The relations of the Dative are chiefly of two kinds, accord- 
ing as the action or condition expressed by the verb refers to an 
object which is personal (or personally conceived), or which is a 
thing.. In the first case, called the Dative of person or of the 
object affected, it corresponds in general with the Dative of other 
languages; in the other, it supplies in Greek most of the rela- 
tions of the Lat. Ablative—We here treat of the Dative of per- 
son or of the object affected, which is found with the following 
classes of words: ® * 7 A 

a) With all words the signification of which can be referred to 
the ideas of junction, coming together, approach ; where we for 
the most part use prepositions. E. g. ousrelv to have intercourse 
with, pryvvaba, payecOat, ouapreiv, épiler, auirdArao Oar, Trordeeiy 
tut, and the like. For avrav, avruafevv, see marg. note to no. 4. ¢. 

EXAMPLES: dya@ots GuiaArci. Mem. 3. 9. 2 of Aaxedatudvios otx dy €0é- 
Aotey Tevdacs ev rokois deaywvifer Ga. 

b) With verbs compounded with, prepositions implying ap- 
proach, junction ; or such as by composition receive this signifi- 
cation; as mpocedbeiv, eiaeOeiv, ériatpatever Oa, avyyinver Oat, 

avew, xaradnrattecbas to reconcile oneself with, duanré- 
yecOa. Especially with verbs signifying to set upon, to assatl, 
as mpooBddnew, éritiber Oa, erixeia0a, eriyerpeiy to put one’s 
hand to, émuBoundevew, érrépyer Oat, 

* With éreoOa, dxndciv, etc. a preposition is often used; as ovv, Mua, or perd c. 
gen. They thus signify rather a going with, accompanying ; see Passow. 
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Exampies: Xen. An. 5. 9. 23 ra dpvea pddtora éemridevra t@ aiera 
xa@npevy. Mem. 2. 3. 5 ris dy emyepoin rots advvarots. 


Nore 1. So soon however as the object appears merely passive and sub- 
jected to the action of the verb, many of these verbs take the Accusative. 
E. g. Eur. Suppl. 648 “Adpacros éreorparevoe Kadpeioy roAcv. Plat. Phied. 
p. 88 adrdy pe voy érépyerat. Aristoph. Pac, 180 réOev Bporod pe mpoce- 
Bare. An. 1.6.6 otros emodeunoev € pot: eyw b€ avUTdv mpoomoAcpay, érr0in- 
ga Sore Sdat rouvrm mavoac Ga. - 

c) With verbs of commanding, exhorting, entreating, most 
of which also are compounded with a preposition; as mapacvew, 
Tapeyyvay, emitédArew, vrrotiWecOat, Tpootdccew, emiTpETrEty, €v- 
xeo Gat, Tpocevyecbat, apacBat. Others, like vouGeretv, and those 
in which the idea of exczting is prominent, like érorpuveww, mrapo- 
Eve, take the Accusative. Further, xedevew, Lat. jubere, pre- 
fers in Greek also the construction with the Accus, c. Infin. and 
only in late writers does it take the Dative with the Infin. But 
Homer uses the same construction in the signif. to call to. 


ExampLes: Cyr. 3.2.8 Kupos saprryyince rots Hépoats ovoxevalecr bat. 
—vovber® oe ws éraipov Plat.—xedevw oe amevat.—ll. B. 151 rot & adAn- 
Aotat KeAevoy GnrecOa ynov. Comp. Plut. Mor. p. 229. c. 


Note 2. Generally speaking, most of the above verbs are more or less 
also construed with the Accusative; and therefore the lexicon should be 
consulted under each verb.—Especially, for the Gen. and Acc. with other 
verbs of beseceching, entreating, as 8eicOa, Aiccopat, mpooxuve», etc. see 
$132. n. 11, 14. § 131. 3. os 

d) With verbs signifying censure and reproach; espeo. peude- 
ofa and its compounds, émeripav, ériumdnocey, éyxadeiv, Nodo~ 
pew and -cioar. The thing with which one is reproached is put 
either in the Accus. or with a preposition.—For @ovety see $ 132. 
10. e, and n. 15. 

Examp.es: Xen. Hier. 5. 3 ) rvpawvis dvayxate: xal rais davrav marpicw 
€yxadety.—ll. pw. 211 det pév mos pos eimAnaoers dyopjow. Cyr. 1.4. 
9 6 Seios airg eAosdopeiro. 

Norte 3. The Accusative is also in use along with all these verbs, just as 
in notes land 2. E.g. Cyr. 1.4.8 of 8€ duAaxes eAocddpovy adrdy. An. 3. 
6. 30 rovray ovdels xareyeAa ot avrovs eueudero. 

e) With the verbs pera, mpoonxe decet, éEeort licet ; which 
can also be construed with the Acc. o. Inf. see § 142. n. 2.—For 
the construction of the impersonals de? and ypn, see § 181. n. 4. 

Exampirs: Aristoph. Av. 970 ri mpoonne dq éuot KopwOiwy ;—An. 3. 
2. 11 dyadois tUpiy mpoone eivat, see § 142. 2. b.—Cyr. 7. 5. 83 od ro» 
dpXOvrTa Trav apyouevwy trovnpdrepoy mpoonxe: eivat.—Soph. El. 612 woias 3 
€pol det mpds ye rnvde ppovridos. 

f) With words signifying likeness or unlikeness ; as du010s, 
taos, TapaTAnotos, évavtios. This holds good, not only where we 
put the Dative (¢o with its case) in a direct comparison, but also 
where we introduce the object compared by as, /ike as; conse- 
quently for > with the corresponding case, similar to the Gen. 
after comparatives.—Hence finally the Dative stands also with 
0 autos the same (adv. @cavtws); e.g. otos dot 6 AUTOS 
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éxeivp the same as that or with that; rd aita racy ool I ex- 
perience the same things with thee or as thou. 


EXAMPLES: Xen. Cyr. 2. 1. 15 dybpes Tépoat, bpeis cat epure ev TH avry 
mpiv xop¢e° ev pev 77 mrarpibt Ov peTeixeTe TOY iowY 7 piv: yoy 3° eLeore tpiy 
eis roy aurdv n pty Kivduvoy epBaivery Kat Tey Opoiwy 7 iv afiovo but, —Onoevs 
xara roy avrov xpdvoyv “Hpakxdei eyevero. 


Norte 4. The adjective spocos and the like can also be construed with 
the Genitive (§ 132. n. 26); but only in a direct comparison.—As above in 
respect to the Gen. of comparison ({ 132. n. 20), 80 here with 6 airés and 
the Dative, ambiguity may sometimes arise ; as ra avra Aéyw exeivo, I say 
the same to ‘him, or as he.—This use of the Dative with 6 avrds is imitated 
in Latin: Ov. Am. 1. 4 ‘ Vir tuus est epulas nobis aditurus easdem.’ As 
too in Lat. the object compared can be introduced by ac after eque, idem, 
80 likewise in Greek by xai, see § 149. m. 8 ult. 


g) With every action which tends to the advantage or disad- 
vantage of any one. This is the Dat. commodi et incommodi so 
called; the use of which in Greek is ot more extensive and pe- 
ouliar than in Latin. 


EXAMPLES, see in-n. 5~9. 

h) Peculiar is also the use of the Dative with such substan- 
tives, as are either derived from verbs governing the Dative, or 
imply a relation of advantage or disadvantage. 


Exampies: Hes. 5. 93 Movoduy lepy 8éats avOpwroor. — ZEsch. Pr. 617 
wupos Bporois 8ornp’ p. épas Hpopnbea.—Plat. Ale. I. p- 116 Thy rois pido 
BonGerav eyo Kadny eiva.—Rep. p. 332. c, rots oopace ra nOdvopara.— 
Thue. 5. 5 @tAia rots "A@nvaiows.—In the poets this usage of the Dative 18 
extended still more widely. r 

Nore 5. Under the Dative of advantage and disadvantage (Dat. commodi 
et incommodi) is included, first, that relation of this kind which is com- 
mon to almost all languages ; ; which exists e. g. in the Homeric reiceras, 
dooa of Aica Yewwoperg érévnoe Nivw, ‘what Fate has spun for him at his 
birth (of good or evil),’ Il. v. 127; ‘“Mevehdg révde mAovy eoreiAapeyr ‘ for 
Menelaus (for his benefit) have we ‘undertaken this voyage,’ Soph. Aj. 1045. 
—On this is founded the less direct Dative of advantage or disadvantage, 
which is subjoined with reference to the purpose or wishes of a person ; 
e.g. emevday rayiora avrois ol maides ta Aeyopeva Evdow, where avrois re- 
fers to the expectation of the parents. In like manner this Dative refers 
to the emotions excited by an action; e.g. 7 pntnp €G oe trotety 6, rt Gy Bov- 
Ap, avry paxdptos as Plat. Lys. p. 208. d. So also in the case of disad- 
vantage, of marépes rovs vieis mapapuOovvrat, Gray avrots eLapapravect Plat. 
Soph. p. 230, where we are not to seek in avrois the persons against whom 
the transgression is directly aimed (to their disadvantage), but simply a 
minor reference to the feelings of the fathers.—From such passages we can 
now advance further and easily comprehend those instances, where in a 
manner quite common in Greek, the Datives joi, coi, etc. are inserted, 
merely in order to give to the discourse a touch of feeling and sentiment ; 
e.g. Od. 6. 569, where it is said to Menelaus, that the gods (564) would 
eend him to Elysium, ouver’ Exets ‘EXevny xal ogiv yauSpds Ards éoas. 


Nore 6. It is a special Grecism, when to this Dat. commodi just described 
there is added an adjective or participle, in order to mark more fully the 
condition into which the object affected by the action is brought, or in which 
it appears in relation to the action. E. g. the indefiniteness of € €pot 7AGev is 
removed so soon as I say, voi dopév@ v. ndopevg. HrOev, he came to me 
to my joy, I rejoiced that he came. Plat. Crat. p. 418 dopevors Trois avOpe- 
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mots rd as éytyvero. This construction is usual with efva: and yiyver Oa, 
and especially with BovAopeévag; e.g. ef avr@ ye vot Bovdoperp eat aro- 
xpiver Oa, briefly, when thou wilt thyself answer. So too with &Arropeéve, Je- 
Aovri, wodovvrt, dxovtt, ayPouevm, mpordexopevm. Od. y. 228 ovx dy euotye 
eArropeve Ta yevotr’, ovd" a Seot Ss €GeXorev. Comp. also § 145. 5. 

Note 7. Kindred with this is the Dat. of person, by means of which an 
assertion appears as the subjective judgment of the person thus put in the 
Dative. Thus the naked averment: Xen. Mem. init. dfs éore Javarov, 
becomes a personal judgment by means of the Datives: éuoil, rq mddvee abide 
€ort Javarov, in my judgment, in the eyes of the citizens, he ts worthy of death. 
Soph. OC. 1446 dvagia yap maciv dort dvorvyxeiv. Ant. 904 xairoe o° eye 
"riunoa rots Ppovotaey eb.—Hence we may explain the frequent paren- 
thesis of a Dative with ws, as as éeyol, as eu b6f, Soph. Plat. Comp. 
§ 143. 16. 

Note 8. Not only intrinsic and ethic relations, but also those of time as 
affecting a person, may be thus expressed by means of the Dat. of person, 
when there is connected with it a parttc iple or a clause with a conjunc 
tion of time. E.g. Soph. Phil. 354 A» 3° nap Abn Sevrepoy mA€ovri pos. 
Il. pb. 155 Wde 8€ pot vow nos évdexarn, or’ és “coy eiAnAovba, comp. w. 765. 
Freer, Thuc. 3. 29 nuépat 8€ Foray ry MeruAnyn €adwxuia énra, or és rd 
“EpBarov xarémAevcay. Comp. § 145. 5, and n. 3. 

Note 9. Out of this same Dat. commod: has arisen the usage of joining 
to a whole clause or proposition the Dative, instead of the Genitive belong. 
ing to a substantive; 6. g. Hdot. 1.31 émi rns duagns 8€ ode cyéero 7 nrnp 
‘upon the wagon sat to them the mother,’ instead of ‘sat thetr mother.’ 
Hence such a Dative is sometimes, by a sort of negligence, followed by a 
real Genitive; e.g. Od. p. 231, 232.—A Dative which cannot thus be re. 
ferred to the whole clause, stands sometimes instead of the Genitive after 
words expressing relations, as kindred, friend, guest, eto. e. g. rou fevou Hye 
ndéws av ruvOavoipny, Plat. Soph. p. 216. ult. 


Note 10. Yet sometimes, vice versa, the Genitive of a pers. pron. which 
belongs to a following substantive, is put instead of the Dat. commodi ; e. g. 
Plat. Phed. p. 117. b, €av cov Badpos é rois oxedeos yevnra, where cov, 
which belongs to oxéAeot, stands with the verb instead of goi. So too: &d 
ri pov avdpias ob xetrat wuvOavovras, where indeed pov has its full meaning, 
but is thus placed first, because it stands at the same time for poi. See 
further the Index to Plat. Meno, under Genstivus. 

3. Not only in the case of personal objects, but also in general 
a Dative can always stand after compound verbs, where we com- 
monly employ a preposition with its case. This actually takes 
place, however, only under two conditions, viz. 1) When by 
means of this Dative there is really expressed a relation of ap- 
proach, a tendency to any thing. This usage is much less ex- 
tensive than in Latin; since with objects not personal the Greeks 
prefer the prepositions, as eis, mpos, éi, c. Aco. 2) When the 
verb is compounded with a preposition, which in itself already 
governs the Dative, as avy, éy, érl; so that consequently the 
preposition and the verb have as it were a like power over the 
a Dative; as ouvarroPyncxew twl. See more in $ 147. 
n. 9. 


Examp.ss: Pind. Isthm. 6. 60 6 8’ dvaretvas odjpav@ yeipas avdace. Plat. 
Legg. Pp. 783 mpowéxovow airois re xal ry mpage rov voiv. Hdot. 1. 1 
Poivixes TH Te GAAN Xepy écami«veovro cai 3) Kai és “Apyos. Soph. OC. 
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372 elondbe roty rptcabAloty Eps carn. Isocr. Panog. p. 67 mepeBddre 
tas rohes rais peyiorats cuppopais. De Pac. 176 mAcioat kai peifoce 
KaKots Te pteTregoy, malis inciderunt. So Eurip. ry wdAvet eioxopicesr, but 
Thucyd. always és rhy wddw. 

Nore 11. This idea of approach belongs so peculiarly to the Dative, 
that the poets even with verbs not compounded employ the simple Dative 
instead of a preposition, to express motion towards, to, into any thing; e. g. 
I. e. 82 yelp wedi rece. Le 187 «djpov kuvén Bade. Soph. El. 747 
mintey méSo@. Trach. 597 otror aigyuyn recei. Comp. the Prep. ey, 
$147. n. 1; ‘also evOade etc. § 116. 


4. The Dative of thing expresses the following relations ; most 
of which are given in Latin by the Ablative. 

a) The instrument, or in general that with which and by 
means of which any thing i is done, Dat. instrumenti. Thus it is 
said in general: xpho Bai tu * to make use of a thing ; and also 
in particular : rardooew péBs8» to strike with a rod ; and so too, 
as in Latin, with the Passive: opidy merounpévov made with the 
graving tool. 

Exampre: Isoer. p. 215 Onceds duerdhece tov Biov ovx enaxr@ (artificial, 
affected) Suvdpet thy dpxny StapuAdrray, dAAa ™H Tov ToMrey evvoig Sopv- 
opotpevos, Ty pev €£ovgia Tvpayway, ras 8° evepyeciats dnuaywydav. 

Note 12. If the instrument or means be a person, then the prep. did c. gen. 
is used as in Latin. The same prep. is often found with things, just as in 
Latin, urbs vt capta or per vim capta ; but, as there, with a certain difference, 
see Zumpt § 301, and below in $ 147. n. 1, under mpds Cc. gen. Sometimes 
also éy stands with this Dative; see § 147. n. 1, under ey. 

Note 13. In like manner, in cases where we use with, as in Latin cum, 
so the Greek also employs the prepositions (avy or péra) ; namely, where the 
objects are personal, or also with things, when the idea of being together, 
accompanying, is prominent.—From this it is an exception, that the words 
orparia, orédXos, ynes, and those which signify a kind of troops, as émAt- 
rat, meoi, etc. are commonly put in the Dative without avy, as in Lat. 
copiis without cum, in clauses like these: dqixovro eixoot vavoiv. Thue. 1. 
107 €Bonbyoay €avTay Te mevraxociots Kal xehioss émXirats kal rov Evppdywy 
pupiocs. 

Note 14, The sigeu of the prep. ovy is often supplied, by joining with 
the Dative the pron. avrés in the same case; and the being together then 
appears as something inseparable and immediate in respect to place and 
time. Xen. An. 1. 3.17 @oBovpas, px) nuas avrais rais rpinpeos xara- 
8v0n. Comp. Elms]. ad Eur, Med. 160. 


b) The mode or manner ; e.g. taira éyévero rade TH TpOT 
this occurred in this manner ; popes mwapn bev he came run- 
ning ; peyadn orovdn tTavra “énpérrero.—Instead of this Da- 
tive also, we often find prepositions, as ee cata, pds, ete, see 
§ 147. n. 1. 

c) The cause, or rather that on which an action or condition 
is founded, from which it springs; where we employ the prepo- 
sitions from, of, out of, for, at, by; etc. and the Greeks especially 
bud and eri. EK. g. ov aypoixia tovro row, out of boorishness ; 





* So too xphoba: in the signif. to ask counsel, to consult (e. g. the gods, an ora- 
ole), has the Dative m Homer, Herodotus, and the late writers, @. g- Plut. Vit. 
Alex. 14. 
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réOvnxev atromAntia he died of apoplexy.—This Dative is most 
frequent with verbs signifying an emotion of mind ($131. n. 3), 
as Kaiperv, anyety, axGecbal Tin, areas hépewv, Svaopeiv, arret- 
pnxevar, aOupeiy trpayyace to be disheartened at matters, and 
many others, as ‘Savpdlew, dyacOa, yerav, etc. Many of these 
we have already seen connected with the Genitive ($132. n. 15), 
which thus might be easily regarded as identical with this Da- 
tive ; and indeed in translation the two are often not at all distin- 
guished. But this Dative is strictly and essentially identical with 
that in lett. a and b, above; and therefore differs essentially from 
that Genitive, as also from the Accus. in § 131. 7.* 

ExampLes: Cyr. 3. 1. 28 of pev edvoia nai piria rH eu rd Boy avaA- 
AapBavovow, of B€ avayKy mavta exmovovvrat. Dem. Phil. I, mparov perv 
ovK aOupnréoy rots mapovot mpaypaaty, comp. Ol. 3. p. 30. Thuc. 4. &5 
Jaupalw ry arroxAjoet pov Tov muA@y.—But eri is often inserted, see emi § 147. 

d) With comparatives, and similar verbs (as d:apépe), the 
Dative expresses by how much any thing is more or greater, or 
wherein one thing surpasses another ; 6. g. 7oAA@ apeivwn, OAvy@ 
peitov. 

ExampLes: Xen. Hell. init. ov woAAais npuépas Uorepov., Mem. 3. 3.13 
ovre evhwvia rocaitoy Stade povaty 'A@nvaiot ra@v GAdwy obre pon, ocow 
groriuia.—But very often, instead of this Dative, we find the adverbial 
Acc. rroAv, ddr‘yov, etc. . 

e) The definite time when (comp. § 182. 14); e. g. maphy 7H 
tpitn nuépa he was here on the third day; tH vatepaia thy Bov- 
Aqy éxarour the next day they called together the senate. 

f) The definite place where; seen.15. Yet here by degrees 
usage has decided in almost all cases for the preposition. 


Note 15. Some names of cities received a special Dative-form in answer 
to the question where? see $116.3. Inthe poets the usual Dative is more 
frequent; e. g. of cities: ‘OAuvpmia Pind. Ol. 7. 16; Muxyvats Eur. Phen. 
621; "EAevoim, Mapadou: Aristoph. also Thuc. 1.73. So in other specitica- 
tions of place, as otpeow érpepe Hes. 9. 1001. €. 232; comp. Theocr. 3.16; 
aypoiae rvyxaves Soph. El. 312. ; 





* Such examples, so instructive for the right understanding of the cases, where 
the same word is connected with two and even all three of the cases, are the fol- 
lowing; e. g. wacdds obk dryeiy Soxeiss 7d ody ply dAya, Kddue* ebryevas bre 
xakots, Eur. Hee. 1232. Bacch. 1280. Tro. 729.—Further: dacbs SévSpay et der 
Spear; eyyus, évayrios, Suowos july et nudy; xparety (overpower) Tivda et Tids, and 
in Hom. in the signif. to rule, with the Dative, Od. . 265.—The following are to 
be distinguished: eiu) rd -yévos ’Acovpios Xen. Cyr. 4. 6. 2; yéves wpoohxer 
Baoire: An. 1.6.1; yévous pey fees dd€ Toad Heraci. 213; although in each 
instance we may translate : by descent.—’Avrigy (ayray, avrid(er) in accordance 
with its signification is most commonly construed with the Dative, as in Hom. 
But Il. w. 423 dyrhaw rovd’ depos, as if dvrla rovd’ dvépos eiul. And Hdot. 4. 
118 dyrid(wpey Toy éxidvra, i. ©. go against him for combat.—Ayaa6a: and 
Sauud (ery with persons take rid and twds; with things, 7), rwds, and rui.— 
"Ex :Balvec» in the signif. to tread, to mount, has the Genitive, as éw:Balvew ris 
XSpas, THs veds (AS Balves éwl rijs veds § 147. n. 1, érf); also in a hostile sense, b 
$ 132. 10. f, as Tpolns ewiBhuevas Od. &. 229. In the signif. to set upon, attack, it 
takes the Dative, by no. 2. b, above; Xen. Cyr. 5. 2.26. And finally, especially 
in the poets, it takes an Acc. of the object; as Mep(yy, Aewuava éx:Bds Hom. Soph. 
comp. Hdot. 7. 50. 
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5. Finally, a verb may be accompanied by two Datives ; yet 
not so, as in Latin with certain verbs, that one Dative marks 
the person to or for whom, and the other the thing or object for 
which; but rather, in a manner similar to the double Accus. 
treated of'in § 131.5 and n. 10 (xa0’ GrXov wal pépos); or so that 
one Dative is rather subjoined epexegetically to the other. The 
usage is for the most part poetical. - — , 

Exampres: Il. A. 11 "Ayacotoey 8€ péya obévos tufar’ Exdaor@ Kap- 
in. Eur. Iph. A. 1589 épot 8€ r dAyos ov pixpov eiones @pevi. Heracl. 
63 BovAet mévoy pot rd mpocOeiva yepi; Pind. Ol. 8.110 xdcopov dv ode 
Zevs yéves Gracey. 2. 27 Zev, dpovpay €rt warpiay oghiaoty xdpicov Aown @ 
yévet. For 'Ayatwiow éxdorp and the like, comp. also § 132. n. 4, and § 129. 
n. 12. 


‘ 


VERBS. 
§ 134. Tue Passive. 


1. The Passive, from its nature, takes as its subject in the 
Nominative, that which in the Active stood as immediate object 
in the Accusative. The subject or Nominative of the Active, on 
the contrary, becomes now the object from, by, or through which 
I suffer or am affected. When this is a person, it is most com- 
monly expressed in Greek by means of the preposition b7ro with 
the Genitive; e.g. Act. 6 “Ayirreds wreives Tov" Extopa; Pass. 6 
"Extop xrelverat vb tod ‘Axihdéws, Hector is killed sy Achilles. 

2. Many verbs of the Active form, in which the idea of suffer- 
ing, being affected, is predominant (e. g. wrdo-yw itself), may be 
construed wholly like Passives, i. e. with iro c. gen. They then 
serve to supply the place of less usual Passives. E. g. a7é@avey 
tir’ avrov, instead of the unused éxtaOn. See these verbs and 
the examples in § 147. n. 1, under wo c. gen. — 

3. Instead of td, the preposition 7 pos with the Genitive is 
likewise used; 6. g. pos amravtwv SeparrevecOar to be honoured 
oF or By all.—Sometimes also 7apd; e.g. oluar yap pe Tapa 
gov codlas mANpwOncecGat, Plat. Symp. p. 175. c—Further, and 
are Ionics especially, €&; ©. g. ev rl cor Kexapiopevon e€ Emod 
éowpnOn ‘if any thing agreeable is presented thee from or by me,’ 
Hdot.—Homer uses especially ino c. dat. e. g. tro Tpweoor da- 
pjvat.—See more on this whole subject under the prepositions, 
$147. n.1. _ 

4. Not unfrequently the Dative of person alone, without any 
preposition, is put with the Passive to mark the author. This 
occurs most frequently with the Perf. Passive, as a periphrase 
for the less usual Perf. Act. see § 97. n. 6. 


ExampLes: Dem. Ol. p. 35 ove els meptovciay éempdrrero avrois ra THs 
névews, not for their own advantage was the state administered By them. 
Soph. El. 621 aloypois yap aloypa mpaypar éxdidacKxerat.—xadas A€Aexrai 
oot well has it been said By thee, thou hast well said. Xen. Cyr. 3. 2.164 
Umi xvov trounce ayaba npas, aroreréXeorai cot 7dn. 

Note 1. It is not to be denied, that ambiguity may often arise out of this” 
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idiom; @. g. rdvra cot NéAexrat all has been satd By thee, or also To thee. But 
this will usually disappear by attention to the context. Comp. also the 
Latin idiom: mtht laudatus, ete. | 

5, According to the general rule (in no. 1), only the jismediate 
object, which with the Active stands in the Accusative, would 
become the subject of the Passive; and this rule is strictly ob- 
served by the Latin, English, and other languages. But since 
many an object, which in Greek is put in the Genitive or Dative, 
may be in its nature a near object, or may at least be so conceived, 
(and is in other languages actually put as an immediate object 
in the Accusative,) the Greeks allow themselves sometimes to 
convert such a Genitive or Dative into the subject of the Passive. 
Thus a Gen. and Dative: Act. apedety rivos to be neglectful of 
any one, or in Engl. as Acc. to neglect any one ; turrevery Tivi to 
trust to any one, or Engl. as Ace. to believe any one ; and hence 
the Greeks can say: Ta Tovrov mpdaypata penetra t Uro TOV Sea 
are neglected by the gods, Plat. Apol. p..41; O Yevortns ov Tt 
aorevetas the liar is not believed. 

Exampies: Thue. 5. 75 ‘AOnvaior, domep TpogeTay Onoay, TO “Hpatov 
éfeipyaoavro.—An. 5.7.12 Spa nyiv Bovdever Oat wept nav avTan, BN Kara- 
ppovnd@pev.—Hell. 3.5. extr. cae alg once Tlavoaviov xai ov srapdv- 
ros, Jadvaros avrov xareyvooOn, comp. 4. 4. 2, also the person inthe N om. w ith 
KATAYLYVOTKELW, in n. 2 a.—Mem. 4. 2. 35 “grodhal ba roy mXovrow €riBov- 
Aeudpevot amodAvvra.—So 1rd aropovpevoy, quod in controversia est, 
Plat. Soph. p. 243. ete. 

6. The Passive in Greek can also have an Accusative. That 
is, when the Active governs two Accusatives ({ 131. 5), and the 
Accus. of person becomes the subject of the Passive, the Accus. 
of the thing remains as object of the Passive; e. g. ot mratdes d:5a- 
oxovrat awhpoovyvnv the boys are taught a proper behaviour, 
Lat. docentur modestiam. 


EXamPLes : Dem. p. 217 of Maxeddves rap’ Adxorov (almost) adype Oncav 
THY xara Jadarray nyepoviav.—Xen. Apol. 17 Tt aiTtoy rou epe (Socr.) pnd" 
up’ évds arareicpOa evepyeriayv; 


Note 2. For the Accus. with Passive verbs, see further in § 131. 1, 3. 
$136. n.1.—The other idiom treated of in § 131. 4, namely, that Active 
(and mostly intransitive) verbs take the Accus. of the kindred abstract noun 
in order to give more definiteness to the idea of the verb, has place also 
where the verbal idea is @ passive one; and consequently is found with 
Passive verbs. E.g. rumreras mAnyas ‘moddds he is beaten many blows. 
Eur. Hipp. 1227 6 rAnpeov (Hippolytus) Seqpov dvaeEnvucrov €Axeras Se- 
Geis. Plat. Legg. 3. p. 695 macdelay ryy Mndexny meptedev rrabevber~ 
ras avrov rovs vieis. Hence also is to be explained: Uv@aydpas macas éuunby 
reAcras, Diog. L. 8. init. 


7. The two constructions last mentioned can also be united in 
one clause; namely, so that the Dative of person, which stood 
as the remote object of the Active, becomes the Nom. of the Pas- 
sive ; while the Accus. of the Active remains as object of the Pas- 
sive. E.g. from évritpeTe TO Rwxparer tTHv Siartay, comes 6 


ZwKparns eweTpeetar THY Slastav. 
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ExampLes: Eur. Andr. 654 rqv8° éx xepay dpmafopat.—Soph. Tr. 157 
déAros eyyeypappéemn Evy Onpara.—An. 2. 6. 1 of ararpyol rav ‘EAAnver 
GnrorpnOevres ras keharas eredevrncav.—érd méAews.riy iyepoviay renliorev- 
ro.—Ilpounbevs tm’ aero éxeipero rd farap.—Dem. p. 247 dopey Pirurmoy 
roy oPUarpov exxexoppévov, ry KAEiY KaTEeayora, THY XEtpa, TO TKE- 
Aos mennpwopevoy. 

Nore 2a. Those constructions, where the verb in the Active is connected 
with a Genitive of person and an Accus. of thing, as xaraywooxew and the 
like, are by late writers changed to the Passive in precisely the same man- 
ner; ©. g. Diog. L. 2. 51 Revopav huyny tr’ ’AOnvaiay careyvoobn. App. 2. 
3 guyyy caradixacGeis. Dion Cass. 68. 1 moAAot Savarov xaredixacénoay. 
Contra, Xen. Hell. 4. 4. 2 éay xarayvorOy ris, but yet with the thing (ib. 3. 
extr.) Javaros avrow xareyyaobn, comp. ib. 7.3.7. Dem. p. 721 éws dy 
exrion 6,rt dy xaruyvacOn avrov. Comp. Hdot. 7.146. = 7 

8. The Verbal Adjectives in réos and tos are in their nature 
Passive ; for their signification, see § 102. n. 2. 

9. In consequence of their passive nature.they are also con- 
strued like the Passive; (that in ros, however, only when it ex- 
presses possibility, see n. 6 below;) and hence the subject.of the 
Active is put with them in the Dative by no. 4 above, while the 
object of the Active appears with them as the Nominative. E.g. 
TOMS wherAntéa cot éore the state must be benefited by thee, 
i.e. thou must be useful to the state; Todro ov pytoy éoTi pot, 
this must not be said by me, I must not say this. Very often 
however this reference to the person is omitted, and then the sense 
is to be expressed by must, can, or the like; ©. g. Avréos 6 ToLovTOS 
youos Kal ov« éaréos Kips elvat, ‘such a law must be repealed, 
and not be suffered to remain valid.’ 

Exampces: Plat. Rep. p. 459. ©, duvoe wornréot rots nperépots rounrats mpe- 
movres Tos yapous.—id. Conv. p. 189. b, xai pos €orw appnra ra eipnueva.—Cyr. 
5. 3. 43 ev ry ropeia Ff Te otwm aoxnréa, kal n rakis dcadvAacrea. 

10. When the Neut. tn +éov stands in this manner, with or 
without éorw, it corresponds to the Latin Nom. neuter in dum, 
6. g. AexTéov éoriv, or simply Aexréov, ‘one must speak.’ But it 
differs essentially from the Latin phrase, in that it can then take 
all the constructions of its verb with an object, as in the Active, 
unchanged ; e. g. apernv Eyeuv teparéov ‘one must strive to 
have virtue ;? Tots Adyous mpocextéoy TOY vody ‘one must 
give attention to the words;’ raira rdvra trouréoy por ‘all this 
I must do.—The Neut. in rov is used only by itself, without 
such verbal constructions; 6. g. Buarrov éore ‘one can live.’ 

Examp.Les: Mem. 2.1.28 ras modepixas ré xvas mapa rev emorapevoy pa- 


Onréov nai doxnréov. ‘Hes. 9. 732 &vIa Terjves xexpvparat, rois ove é€irdy eats, 
‘who cannot go out.’ | 
Nore 3. The Attics use also the Plural in réa (of the Neut. in réov) in the 
same signification. E.g. Baditoréa ‘one must go;’ Aristoph. Plut. 1085 ovp- 
exrroré’ éori rv tpvya ‘one must drink up even the dregs.’ Comp. § 129. n. 9. 
Norte 4. By another Attic peculiarity the form in réov, as if in conse- 
quence of the idea de¢ which lies in it, sometimes takes the subject of the 
Active in the Accusative instead of the Dative; e.g. Plat. Gorg. 507. d, ro» 
BovAdpevoy evdaipova elvat cwppoctvny Swwxréoy Kai doxnréov. Xen. Hipp. 
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1.5 rots lmméas doxnréov, dros éeni rovs irrous avammbav bvvwvrar. Other 
examples see in Plat. Crit. p, 49. a. Dem. Ol. p. 21. Heind. ad Plat. 
Phed. 128. a | : 

Note 5, Since Deponents are also used passively in some of their forms 
(§ 113. n. 6), the verbal adjectives are formed from them in a like sense ; 
just as elsewhere from regular Actives; e. g. épyaCopat I work, épyacroy 
what can be or ts accomplished by labour, épyacréoy one must work. Indeed, 
in certain verbs whose Passive or Middle receives a signification, which 
may be considered as a new Active, the verbal adjectives in some cur- 
rent instances have both significations, viz. that which comes from the 
proper Active, and that from the Passive or Middle. E. g. metoréor ‘ one 
must convince,’ from sreiOw, and ‘one must obey,’ from meiOopa. Just s0 
cuvebtoréov, mapacKxevagreoy, ‘one must accustom himself,’ ‘one must pre- 
pare himself,’ without éaurdy, Plat. Gorg. p. 507. Rep. p. 520; 9 6dds sropev- 
réa Soph. Phil. 994.—On the other hand, from rpémopa: I turn myself away, 
go away, there is formed in order to express this sense the very unusual 
verbal adjective rpamnréoy, from Aor. 2 erpamny. 

Nore 6. Verbals in rés sometimes take the signification (but not the con- 
struction) of the Particip. Perf. Pass. and then stand only as adjectives ; 
€. g. mounros made, wAexros platted, orperrés twisted, 
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1. In treating of the Middle we may exclude all strictly De- 
ponent verbs; since in their signification they belong wholly to 
the Active. Not to be excluded, on the other hand, are those 
Middles which take their Aortst from the Passive; see the list, 
$113.n5. | : | 

2. The fundamental idea of the Middle is the reflexive. The 
strict and complete reflexive signification is, when the subject. of 
the verb is at the same time its immediate object, and stands with 
the Active in the Accusative. Hence the Mid. Aovdpas is the same 
as éyo Novw eué v. euautov, I wash myself, I bathe. It is how- 
ever to be observed, that only a very /imtted number of verbs 
actually have the Middle in this its first and appropriate signifi- 
cation; and indeed such only as occur very commonly in this 
wholly reflexive meaning. In most verbs, therefore, when this 
sense is to be expressed, it can be done only by means of the re- 
flexive Pron. éuavrov, éavror, ete. 

Examp.es of this Middle proper are: amdyyeoOa to strangle oneself, ané- 
xerOa to withhold oneself, auvverOa to defend oneself, pvddrrecba to guard 
oneself, éyyvacba to pledge oneself, aicxvverOa to shame oneself, rapackeva- 
(era to prepare oneself, xpepavyvoOa to hang oneself, and its compounds. 
So of other actions which take place on one’s own body, and where instead 
of the person in the Acc. we can supply ré copa with the Active; e. g. 
Aovo ba, xpierOa, yupvaler Oa, evdvcacbat, anoudpyrvabat, xeiperOat, orea- 
your Gat. . 

3. In many verbs this original reflexive meaning of the Middle 
recedes more from view, while they either become real intransi- 
tives, or at least are translated by us as intransitives, for want of 
a suitable reflexive mode of expression. — 


EXAMPLES: oreAAew to send, Mid. oré\XeoOat to send oneself, to journey ; 
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8aivvaba to feast oneself, to banquet. So too mopeverOa to go, to journey ; 
paiver Oat to shine, maverOa to cease, wAd{erba to roam about, ebwyxeicbas to 
fare sumptuously, xoisacba to go to bed, to rest. 


Note 1. These Middles obviously correspond to their Actives, precisely 
as immediates to their causatives, § 113.2. So further yevoua to taste, o7- 
sopat to decay, rot, €Aropat to hope; of which the infrequent Actives can be 
expressed in English only by means of a periphrase with cause, make, let, 
etc. as yevw to cause to taste, onmw to cause to rot, €Amw to cause to hope. Sce 
also the Anom. patvopa, § 114. 


4. But the Middle can also readily become transitive ; and thus 
in most instances can have with it an object in the Accusative. 
The simplest instance of this is where the Active is construed 
with two Accusatives, one of which then remains with the Mid- 
dle; e. g. evdvew Twa yitava to put on one’s coat for him, Mid. 
évdvcacbas xiTava to put on one’s own coat. Of this kind are 
most of the actions done to one’s own body; which in Greek are 
for the most part referred to the construction with a double Ac- 
cusative. — , 

EXAMPLES: €ooacOa (from évyupt) to put on, xeiperOas to shear oneself 
(e. g. xeipopas rHy Kearny 1. q. Keipw €pauroy thy xehadrny), crehavorcGa, 
aropdpyvva Gat, Aove Ga (e. g. Tas yetpas one’s own hands), trodncacba and 
imoAverOar to put on and off sc. one’s shoes, é¢yxaAvmrec Oa to veil one- 
self, ete.—Mem. 1. 6. 2 Swxpdrns ipareov nudierro ov pdvov davAoy, dAAd 
To aurd Jépous nal yetu@vos.—Od. o. 200 7 8 aropudptaro yepot mapetas po- 
moev re.—Il. y. 739. of 8, amopopkapévw xoviny, Svcavro xtravas. 

©). The Middle can also take an object of its own, whenever 
there arises out of the reflexive action (as described in no. 2 
above) a new simple sense, which can be regarded as transitive. 
E. g. mepavouy tia to set one over a river, Mid. vrepatovo Gat to set 
oneself over, i. e. to pass over; and then it takes the river in 
the Accusative, 7repavotaGa tov Tiypw to pass over the Tigris. 


EXaMPLEs: doBetv twa to frighten another, doBetaba to frighten oneself, 
i. e. to fear, e.g. rovs Jeovs. So riddrew to pluck, xémrey, romrew, to beat ; 
but reAAco Oat, xémrec Oat, rurrec Gai riva, to moan, to bewail, sc. by plucking out 
one’s own hair, beating the breast, ete. Also alayvvw to shame, put to shame, 
aicxvveaOai rwa to feel ashamed before any one; dvAdocecbai ria to guard 
oneself against, to beware of ; apvverOai riva to defend oneself against. That 
all these verbs have in the Middle received a new transitive sense, appears 
clearly from the fact, that e. g. for alcyuvouai oe we can no longer put 
aigxuyw éuavrov oé, as in no. 4.—Hdot. 2. 42 of epi rov lepdyv rimrovrat tov 
Kptov, kat €retra Jdrrovot.—Cyr. 1. 4.7 "Aorudyns ouprepre (obv ro Kipo) 
mpeaButépous, Orws amd tav Svaywptav GuAddrroiey avtdv: of 8 Edeyov (r@ 

.) ras dvoxapias ore déoe PudrAarrea Gat ovdey Hrrov Hf rd Inpia. 

6. In all the preceding instances, the Mid. sense arises out of 
the usual transitive construction of the Active with the Accusa- 
tive, viz. doBodpas for éyw Po8e@ euavrov. But as the subject of 
the Passive (§ 134. 5, 7) sometimes comes from the construction 
with the remoter object, viz. the Dative, so this sometimes takes 
place also with the Middle ; and then the other object, which stood 
with the Active in the Accusative, stands in the same manner 
with the Middle. E. g. rpoomoijoai twi tt to annex something 
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to any one, i.e. make it his own, as a territory to a state, etc. 11poc- 
mouncacbal re to appropriate something to oneself, sibi. Here 
we may reckon a large number of verbs Middle; in which the 
simple reflexive meaning recedes more and more, and the Mid- 
dle form signifies only, that the action takes place in some connec- 
tion with the subject, for his advantage or disadvantage ; in short, 
that it stands in some close relation to the subject. Thus Setvas 
VOHOUS is to give laws e.g. toa subjugated country ; but Séo Gas 
VOWOUS to give laws for oneself and one’s own country ; orjoac- 
Oat TpoTraLoy v. etxova, to set up a trophy or column for oneself, 
in one’s own cause. And although writers often apparently put 
the Active for the Middle, i. e. leave out of view the intrinsic ref- 
erence of the action back upon the subject (e. g. tpomravov ornodp- 
tov Thue. 7. 5); yet they are very exact, at least the good prose 
writers, never to employ the Middle, where some such reference 
to the subject does not exist. _ Comp. below no. 9 and n. 3. 

EXaMPLes: mopiCea bai rt to obtain for oneself, to get ; xdaiecbat to berrail 
e. B. ra maby one’s own sufferings, but cAaiev ra maOn revds to bewail the suffer- 
ings of another ; ovppayov moreia Gai rwa to make one my ally ; xaraornoac ba 
dvuAaxas to set guards for oneself ; atiperOas to take u a for oneself, e. &. moXepov 
to undertake a war ; cvvaiperOai rin mrédepov to lake upon oneself war alung 
with another, i.e. to aid him in war; evpioxopac to find for oneself, nancts- 
cor; @yerOat yuvaixa to take a wife ; KAnpooac bat to obtain by lot ; xarampar- 
recOat lo achieve for oneself ; etoxopiferOa to import for oneself or friends, and 
80 éxxopiferOat to erport ; diabéaba Ta THs wéAEews.—Hence too the ideas of 
repelling from Ber rejecting, despising, commonly have the Middle torm; 
as dnwcacba, amoxpovaac bat, arobec Oat, and many others compounded w ith 
ard; also mpoecOat, mpodddeo Gat, and the like. —Mem. 4.4.19 Tous vopous 
Zyais dv eimew, Gre ol dvOpwros avrous €Oevto; eyo peD, Egy, Jeads otpae rous 
vopous Tovrous rows avOparrots Jeivas —Thuce. 2. 78 oi ea mwaidas Kat 
yuvaixas éxxexoptopéevos Hoay es ras AOnvas. 

Note 2. Hence it comes, that when, in a verb which in the Active has 
two Accusatives, the reference back upon the subject is also to be express- 
ed, the verb is put in the Middle and can retain both the Accusatives; e.g. 
alr& ce rodro I ask this of thee, leaving it indefinite whether for myself or 
another ; but airodpai ce rovro can only be definitely: I ask this of thee for 
myself. ’ But this construction is rare; though it is the common one with 
adaipeio bat, see § 131. 5.—Yet where the Mid, has received a new transi- 
tive signification of its own, it can take the construction with the double 
Accus. just as well as Active verbs; see in $ 131. 5 mparreoOat, mpoxadei- 
cOa ; also ricacba to avenge, Od. o. 236 ericaro epyov aetxes avrideoy NnAna. 


See also Schneid. ad Xen. An. 1, 1. 10. 

7. The Middle expresses further a mutual action; as diavéue- 
ofa to divide among themselves, duaréyer Oar to converse with 
one another. Dem. p. 1317 xowf Staverpapmevoe mevte Spa- 
Kas Exactos mpooedeEarto. 


EXAMPLES: BovAever Oat, dStaddrAarrec Oat, paeiacabut. orovdoroetiabar, &a- 
Avoao Oa ; further, all verbs signitying strife, disunton, as dtadéperOat, xpi- 
veoOat, StaxovriCer Oat, Siadoparifer Oat, dxpoBor{Cec Oat, guroriseio Gat, ayovi- 
¢ecOa, most of which, lke payerOa, have become Deponents. 

8. Another kind of reflexive action is expressed, when any- 


thing i is said to take place about my person by my order; which 
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we express in English by cause, let, etc. Thus xelpouas means 
I cut my own hair, but also I let another cut it ; while the Pas- 
sive Kapyvac is used only of an entirely passive relation, e. g. of 
the shearing of sheep.—Here too the more remote reference has 
place ; e.g. raparibeuas tpazreCay ‘I let a table be spread for me.’ 

Examples: pucOdw I hire out, pecOovpae I let hire out to myself, i.q. I hire; 
8iS8afacGa vidy to let teach one’s own son; xarabtxdew rwds to condemn any 
one, said of a judge, but xaradixalerOai revos to let condemn any one, procure 
his condemnation, and xaradixaler Oat Sixnyrivos to gatn one’s cause against ; 
npeoBevety to go as ambassador, mperBeverOa to send an embassy.—Hell. 7. 
4. 33 of dpyovres xateSixacay av’ray, comp. An. 5. 8.21. But Dem. p. 1144 
thy Sixny tpiv Sinynooua, tw’ eidnre, Ore adixws 40d xatedicacaro.—Cyr. 5. 
in. mpos BaowWéa mpecBevor oyero. But Ages, 2. 21 elpnyns emcbupnoavres of 
moAcepece emperBevovro.—Od. o. 475 of pév avaBavres emem\eov vypa KedevOa, 
yw (Acc.) avaBnoapeva, taking us up also to them into the ship. | 

9. We find also the Middle, in this manner, without any ap- 
parent reference whatever to the subject ; and it is then conse- 
quently to be translated simply by the Infin. Act. with cause, let ; 
e.g. Xen. Cyr. 1..4. 18, where it is said that young Cyrus put 
on the arms & 6 ramos érrerrolnto * which his grandfather had let 
be made.’ , 3 

Note 3. Finally, in many examples, though perhaps only poetical, the 
reference to the subject has entirely disappeared ; e. g. in idety and idéc Oat. 
Such examples are indeed to be noted, like other peculiarities and anom- 
alies of idiom; yet this mode of explanation must be adopted with caution, 
especially in prose writers, in whose style the use of the Middle, as of 
other grammatical forms, had by custom become more fixed. As therefore 
even we can distinguish between alpeiy to take and aipeioOas to choose, so 
doubtless some like distinction had place between amogaivew and drodat- 
ver Oat to shew, to prove, mapéxew and mapexeoGa: to present, Jvew and Jve- 
céa, oxorery and cxoreioc Oa, etc. 


Note 4. Where, for the sake of emphasis or clearness, a remoter refer- 
ence to the subject is expressed by means of a pronoun, as epuurod, euds, 
etc. the form of the Middle is still retained (where it can have place), al- 
though it is then not required. Thus Demosthenes says: Mid. p. 557 
y€ypappa €pavur®@ ravra, I have written this down for myself. Mem. 2. 1, 
22 ry d€ yuvaixa xatacxoreioOat Japa €aurny, émioxorety b€ Kai et ris GAdos 
avrny Jearaz. Plut. Prot. p. 349 caurdv vroxnpvEapevos. 


$136. Distinction between the Passive and Middle Form. 


1. The number of those Middle verbs, which may be taken as 
more or less Passive ($ 113. 4 and n. 5), might be still further in- 
creased, were it possible to draw a strict line of distinction be- 
tween the Passive and Middle. For, manifestly, the tenses, as 
the grammar has distributed them under the Passive and Middle, . 
belong, in respect to usage, only predominantly to the one or the 
other. | co 

2. Least of all can the construction with an Acc. of the object 
decide as to what verbs are Passive and what Middle; since 
both forms admit this construction. E. g. in xatemdayn TOV Pi. 
Nermov he dreaded (terrified himself at) Philip, joxnOnv rhv 
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rexuny I trained myself in the art, we may indeed translate as 
Middle; but yet in Greek both may just as well be taken pas- 
sively. 

Note 1. In respect to this Acc. of object, it may be remarked in general, 
that all verbs Middle and Passive, which take such an Accus. of their own, 
may be regarded as receiving a new intransitive signification; and then 
their construction accords with that of intransitives in the Active form, 
which are so often construed with an Accusative, § 131.1, 3. But when 
verbs, which in the Active are already construed with two objects, in the 
Passive or Middle retain one of these in the Accusative (§ 134. 6, 7. § 135. 
4), this is to be explained by considering, that the idea of these verbs, in- 
dependently of the (Passive or Middle) form, carries with it its real object 
(Acc. of thing), and as it were combines with the same into one idea; while 
the personal object, by rule, passes over into the Nominative. See also 
§ 131. n. 7. | 

Note 2. In some verbs the Passive form has a special signification, e. g. 
Pass. oréAXeo Gaz to travel, oradnvat; Mid. oréAAeo Oar to dress, also to send 
for, oreiac bas. | . 

Note 3. When the Aor. Mid. is in use, the Aor. Pass. can also be used 
as Passive of a special signification of the Middle. Thus ypageis written, 
trom ypapew; but also sued at law, from ypadeoOa, ypayracba, to sue at 
law. Also ypéOny Aor. Pass, both of alpety to take and aipeia Oat to choose, 
e. g. Mem. 3. 1. 3; indeed this verb even in the Present is both to choose 
and ta be chosen, as Mem. 3. 2. 3 BaotAevs aipetras, and directly thereafter: 
otparryous aipovvrar.—F urther, éxypnoOnyv belongs as well to ypaw to give 
response, a8 to xpdopas to use, but in each in the Pass. signif. e. g. Hdot. 1. 
49 ra é&x Aedday ovrw 7G Kpoiow éxpnoOn ; 7. 144 al vies, és rd pew éerrounbn- 
gay, ovx éxpnoOncay. 

3. That the Perf. and Plupf. Pass. are at the same time (like 
_ the Present Pass.) the real Perf. and Plupf. Middle, is placed 
beyond doubt by many examples. We have already adduced 
two, in the preceding section ({ 135), viz. émre7roinro in no. 9, and 
yeypapyacinn. 4, Xen. Cyr. 7. 3.14 axivaxny warat wapecev- 
acpevn oparre éeavtny ‘ having long before furnished herself with 
a sword, she stabbed herself.’ 7. 2. 12 dvarrempaypar I have ef- 
fected. Xen. Symp. 8. 25 peuicbwpévos yapov having hired a 
ptece of land, etc. | 


—_ 


$137. Or tue Tensss. 


The Greek language has two Tenses peculiar to itself, the Ao- 
rist and Fut. 3. The latter is treated of in § 188. In order to 
become acquainted with the Aorist, we must compare the other 
Preterites. | 

1. From the series of Preterites is to be separated the Perrect, 
which never narrates, but from its nature stands in connection 
with the Present. It differs from the Present only in this, viz. 
that the latter marks an action at present not completed and still 
. going on; the former, an action at present cumpleted and finish- 
ed. It consequently presents that which has taken place, as al- 
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ready past, but in connection with the present time. E.g. ‘I 
know it, for I have seen it,’ i. e. am one who saw it. 

ExampLes: Cyr. 2. 2. 22 rourd ye evddspevos éddwxa, different from ove 
opOas €defa.—Plat. Euthyd. p. 272 EvOvdnpuos nat Avcorvaddwpos rpo rov 
pev ravta dewrm Forny povov, viv be rédos emireOeixaroy TH Téxyn* f} ya 
hv Aan avrow payn apyds (a mode of combat with which they were not fami. 
iar), rauTny vuv eseipyac Jov.—otrw dewd yeydvaroy ev Trois Adyots KrX. 
—Dem. p. 845 otros Meyapad” éfcaxnxe, xaxei peroixcov (protection-tax) réOexey. 

2. The narrative (historical) tenses are the Aorist, Imperfect, 
and Pluperfect. Of these, the Imperfect and Pluperfect in nar- 
rating presuppose a definite reference to another time; the Ao- 
rist on the contrary narrates without any such presupposition or 
reference to any other time. That is to say, a narrative carried on 
by means of the Aorist, transports us into the past, and so lets 
the events pass on before us one after another, without bringing 
out to view the relations of time existing among them, but leav- 
ing all these to the hearer or reader. On the other hand, so soon 
as the circumstances, under which the thing took place at the 
time, are to be mentioned; or, in other words, when it is to be 
expressed, that an event took place at the same time with an- 
other; this is done by the Imperrecr. And when that which 
was then already past is to be referred to in the narrative, this 
is done by the PLurERFEctT. 

ExampLes: Plut. Mor. p. 969 Wuppos 6 BacwWeis ddevov evéruye xvi 

poupouvre vexpov... Kai €exéXevoe ped” éavrov xopifew: Griyas 8€ vorepoy 
nepats eGeracis Hy Kal mapHy 6 kvwv: dav b€ ros hoveas €F€S8pape «rar. 
—Thue. 2. 103 of "A@nvato: dua jpe katémAevoay es ras AOnvas cai 6 yetpov 
é€reXeura ovros.—3. 34 EdrAw SE padtora 7 worts, Gre 4 Sevtépa TeAorovmn- 
giwy €cBoAn eyiyveto.—36 xaractrdons THs éxxAnoias ddAat TE yvapat €dE- 
yovro, xal KAéwv, domep xal riv mporépav (yrapuny) évevcxnket, EAeye rodde. 


3. When however this reference or relation of time is sufficient- 
ly clear from the context, the Aorist can be employed instead 
of the Perfect, and in narrative instead of the Pluperfect ; see 
note 1. Especially in every discourse where the past is much 
mentioned, and so mentioned that the mind always remains in 
the present, the Aorist is often employed in Greek ; contrary to the 
usage of our language, where the Perfect alone would in such a 
case be used. It is indeed, for the most part, only when the 
speaker wishes particularly to express the exact relation of time, 
that the Perfect, and in narration the Pluperfect, are employed ; 
where nevertheless a regard to euphony has always great influ- 
ence on the choice. 

Exampies: Mem. 1. 6. 14 rovs Incavpovs rev mddat copay, obs éxeivor 
wartéXtroy (have left behind) év BiBAtous ypawavres, 8s€pyopar.—Thue. 4. 17 
(beginning of the address, comp. 1. 73) @repwav nuas Aaxedatpdmot, rept 
tay ev Ti now avdpav mpakorvras, 4,rt dv meiOwper, Subjunctive, see § 139. 
m. 9.—7.77 ef rw Jeav exipbovaa €otparevoaper, amoxporras dn TET t- 
popnpeda—4. 92 quecis vxnoavres rohAny ddeav rH Bowwrig Mexpe rove 
xareornoapey.—ln like manner of course in the poets; e. g. Od. a. 170 
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rls, wébev els dvdpdv, éwmoins 8° emi yds dbixeo.—182 viv 8° dde tiv mt 


xarnAvGoy, ete. 

Norte 1. The less pliant form of the Pluperfect was avoided in prose, as 
well as in poetry. It may indeed be noted, that in the dependent clauses 
of narrative with a conjunction of time (érei, éreidn, ws, etc.), Where conse- 
quently the relation of time is sufficiently apparent from the context, the 
place of our Pluperfect is very commonly supplied by the Aorist ; and, 
where duration or repetition is to be expressed, even by the Imperfect ; 
comp. Kruger ad Anab. 1.1. 6. E. g. Thue. 7. 1 TvAcrmos cai Hv6np, érrel 
émeaxevacay tas vais, mapemAevoay és Aoxpous. Cyr. 6. 2.21 émei d€ ravra 
elev 5 Kipos, dvéorn Xpvoavras xrd. So too in relative clauses. Less 
frequent is it in clauses not dependent; e. g. Cyr. 5. 1. 1 6 app aurns 
mpecBevuov @yero: Erep pe 8€ avrdy 6 ’Acovpis mep) cvppaxias.—Only in 

omer and Herodotus are found many Pluperfects. Homer indeed uses the 
Pluperfect of a certain number of verbs in a wholly aorist sense; ©. g. Hl. €. 
696 rov 5° dkuere Wyn, xara 8’ dpOadrpay xé ae dxAvus, and so €BeSnxet, 
BeBAnxes, (see Baivw, Baddrw, §114,) dedéxaro, eX€Acxro, Gpwpexato, merdvyTO, 
€A\ndaro. Herodotus also, whose style of narrative approaches nearest to 
that of the epic pocts, inasmuch as he prefers (like them) to make his 
elauses coordinate rather than subordinate, employs therefore the Pluperfect 
more frequently than does the Attic prose; e. g. 1. 84 airds re dvaBeBnxee 
ral car’ avrdv GAdot Tlepoéay dveBawoy* ovrw 57 Lapses WAOKET AY Kai wap 
70 dary émopOeero, Comp. 8. 38, 114, and often. 

4. With the idea of sameness of time there very naturally con- 
nects itself also that of duration. By this is not meant, that 
what takes place at the same time must necessarily and always 
be something having duration; but only, that what thus takes 
place, and because it takes place along with and during the oc- 
currence of something else, may be considered as having some 
duration; even though the action requires but the interval of a 
moment. E.g. ‘all slept; then arose a cry ;’ or, ‘1 opened my 
mouth to call him, as he came in.’—Hence there arises a second 
usage, by virtue of which, without any reference at all to the 
relation’ of time, the Imperfect is connected with the idea of 
duration; and the Aorist, on the contrary, with the idea of 
something momentary.—Thus it also comes, that the Imperfect 
is always used, when any thing in the past is to be represented 
as customary, or as having often occurred; differing however 
from the Aorist, see note 5. 

Exampces: Xen. An. 5, 4. 24 rods pév ovv meAracras éde£avro of BapBapa 
Marae them, momentary) xat ¢uayovro (and fought with them, continued) ; 

a 8° éyybs foay of émdirat (as they approached, natural Imperfect) érpa- 
srovro (they turned to flight, momentary) ; cat of reAragral ebOus efrovro ( pur- 
sued them, continued). In the example from Plut. in no. 2 above, it is fur- 
ther said: 6 xvwy éfédpape, xal xadvAderes avrovs, and we must understand 
@ continued barking ; had it been ca6vAdx«rnce, it would have meant but a 
single bark.—M@dwyr 6 Kporomarns fo 616 (was wont to eat) pyas xpeay elxooc. 
#1. V.H. 1. 25 “Aré£avipos Suxion pdvy rp oTparny@ ypapor mpogerifbes 
Td xaipew. 

5. Although the distinction between the continued and the 
momentary exists just as well in the Present and the Future, yet 
the language has no double form to mark this in the Indicative. 
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But in the dependent moods, the Subjunctive, Optative, Im, 
tive, and Infinitive, the Greek language can always distingu 
between the two. That is to say, the moods of the Perfect an 
Future have the same relation of time as their Indicatives ; while, . 
on the other hand, the moods of the Present and Aortst mark 
no time whatever, like the Present Infin. in English.* In these 
latter, consequently, there arises a double form without difference 
in respect to time, e. g. TUmrrew or Tipat, Pirgs or Pidjons, etc. 
and of this the Greek language avails itself in such a way, that 
it employs chiefly the moods of the Present to mark a continued 
action, and the moods of the Aorist to mark a momentary one. 
Here however it must be noted, that this difference in many re- 
spects depends entirely on the view of the speaker or writer ; and 
that therefore, in numberless instances, it is really indifferent, 
whether Aéyewv or AéEas, Aéye or A€EoY, is written; since the real- 
ity of the distinction in general would not be thus at all ‘affected. 


ExampLes: Dem. Phil. 1. p. 44 mp@rov pév rpinpets mevrnxovra wapa- 
oxevacag bai gnu Seiv, er” avrovs ovTw Tas yyopas € x et. y—, 1.e. he wishes 
to have the galleys fitted out «mmediutely, but the disposition of mind which 
he recommends by yroyas éyecy should have duration. And when he says 
further, p. 45, wy’ 4 dia roy GoBov...novyiay En, } wapidav rovro advAakros 
Anp4y, here €yn expresses duration, and An@éy is momentary.—So with the 
Imperative, ib. p, 44. init. éresday drayra axovonre, xpivare, Kat pn mpdrepoy 
mporvapBavere. Here xpivare is momentary, but the formation of a pre- 
conceived opinion is in itself something gradual, and the orator had marked 
for it no particular moment in his own mind. 


Note 2. An action of longer duration can also in the dependent moods 
be expressed by the Aorist, when at the same time the final completion of 
it is not only before the mind, but is regarded as the end and purpose of the 
action. E.g. Plat. Crit. 15 ray raidwy évexa Bovdre (yy, iva airous €x Opé- 

A nai matdevons. Plat. Alc. 1. p. 111 of modAol ody ixavoi eiot rovro 81- 

acat. 4 

6. Participles have the same relation of time as their Indica- 
tives. The Participle of the Aorist especially has always the ex- 
press signification of the past and of something completed, not only 
when it stands as a noun or adjective, but particularly in the 
strictly participial constructions. The Participle of the Present, 
on the other hand, expresses either a present action, still going 
on and incomplete (the true Present); or, in @ narrative of past 
events, an action taking place at the same time (the Imperfect). 

ExampLes: Thuc. 6.75 oi Supaxdotot, rovs "A@nvaious etddres ev tT Na&@ 
xetpaCovras, eotparevoay ravdnuel emt thy Karayny, xai To orpardredoy € p- 
TpncTavres avexwpnoay em’ oiKov. 








# Yet these moods of the Aorist have sometimes a past signification: as tho 
Subjunet. Arist. Ran. 1416 roy erepov AaB bre, Iv EAOnS wh udrny, in order that 
thou mayest not have come hither in vain. The Opt. Il. ¢. 311 nal wi nev &0? &x6- 
Aorto Aivelas, ei wh Bp dtd vdnoe Aids Svydrnp ’Appodirn, comp. Hdot. 9. 71 ravra 
06m &y elroevy. Thus too the Infin. is often to be explained; as Anab. 3. 1.54 
Loxpdrns twowrevoas, uh Ts wpds THs wéAcds of twalrioy ein Kupy pidoy yevéo Oat, 
cupnBovrete: Te Bevopayrs xrA.—For the Particip. of the Aorist see Text 6; and lor 
the Subj. Aor. with &, corresponding to the Latin Fut. exactum, see § 139. m. 4. 
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Note 3. In analogy with what is said in no. 3 above, the Part. of the 
Aorist sometimes passes over entirely into the sense of the Part. Perf. 
E. g. aroBadov having lost and now not possessing; padwy, having Icarned, 
knowing; Savoy, reXeurnoas, having died, dead ; of weaovres the fallen, the 
dead. So too Demosthenes says, Mid. p. 576, ‘Of a discourse full of mer- 
ited reproaches, the true author is 6 rapecynxas ra Epya... ovy 6 €oxeppevos 
ovd’ 6 peptpynaoas ra dixaa dAéyew, 1. e. ‘he who has atforded the tacts, 
not he who with consideration and care has prepared himself to speak that 
which is right.’ Conscquently pepepynoas is entirely paralle] with the two 
Participles Perf, and is manifestly used in order to avoid the less agreeable 
HeLEpiynKas. | 

Nore 4. We have hitherto spoken chiefly of the Attic dialect.’ In Homer 
the Aorist, like many other forms, appears only in the beginning of its ex- 
istence, i.e. the other tenses had not yet become so definitely separated 
from it. The Imperfect especially cannot yet in him be distinguished often 
from the Aorist, We leave the examples to the learner’s own observation.* 
—In Herodotus also the Imperfect, especially in continued narration, 18 
often employed as Aorist, at least according to our notions, 1.6. it 1s used 
to narrate actions or transient events, the occurrence of which as simultane- 
ous with other events does not necessarily appear from the context. E. g. 
3. 28 exadee, exeAXeve, and very often npwra, apetBero, etc. 1. 31, 35, 36, ete. 
See marg. note. 


Note 5. Whenever anything customary, or of ordinary occurrence in the 

world, is mentioned elsewhere than in narration, instead of the Present by 

te which this is expressed in other languages and usually in Greek, we often 

find by a special Grecisin the Aorist, which is then in the fullest sense in- 

definite. E.g. Dein. Ol. p. 20 pexpov mraicpa aveyairice xai SteAvoe ravra ‘a 

slight mistake often disturbs and destroys all again.’ Id. Mid. 21 ov yap 9 

wAnyn wapéotnoe (does not cause) rnv dpyny, GAN’ 7H arysia ovd€ Td TUwTec Gat 

...€aTt Seuvdv, adda rd ef’ UBper, where the éori shews how the preceding 

mwapectynoe is to be understood. I], a. 218 ds xe Jeois emumeiOnrat, puida tr’ €xAv- 

ov avtov, Where éxAvoy is Aorist, see in § 114. Isocr. Paneg. p. 50 ai pep 

Mra wavryvpes dia wodAAod xpdvou cvaAdreyetoat rayews SteAvOnaay, n GE 

nerépa modus dravra tov aia@va mavyyupis éorw. Hence so often in the Ho- 

meric comparisons ; e. g. Il. 8. 275 ws 8 Gr’ and axons €iSev vepos aimddos 
aynp, plynoeéy re ldav err. y. 33. ete. 

Nore 6. Another case, where the Aorist seems to stand instead of the 

Present, is the Indic. Aorist after the interrog. ri ov; E. g. ri odx éroinoa- 

pev; ‘why have we not done it?’ i. e. let us do it; ri ovx €ppacas, 1. e. 





* We adduce here some passages, in which the Imperfect stands in the same 
connection with the Aorist, where however there is no such difference visible in 
the action as to imply any difference in the two tenses; I]. a. 437, 438, 465. 8B. 
43-45. Here it would be absurd to assume, that the disembarking of the mariners, 
the cutting up of the fiesh, the throwing on of the large cloak, must have been pres- 
ent to the mind of the poet as actions implying duration and requiring time; while 
the leading out of the finany) victims, the firing upon the spits of the (many) pieces 
of flesh, the girding on of the sword, appeared to the same mind as momentary. 
Still more decisive is Aefre, 8B. 107, comp. 106. On the other hand it will be of 
great use in reading Homer to observe, how the far greater number of the Im- 
perfects mark a necessarily and manifestly continued, repeated, or simultaneous ac- 
tion; and also serve, in the description of important events, to let the mind of the 
hearer dwell longer upon each single occurrence. In the simple narrative style of 
Homer, moving along in short and loosely connected clauses, the representation 
gains by these interspersed Imperfects certain resting-points ; while, if all were 
Aorists, the single events ould be hurried over as it were in flight before the 
mind of the hearer. Further, it will not be easy to find in Homer the converse 
of this exchange, viz. the Aorist to express what is necessarily simultaneous or 
repeated.—Similar remarks may be connected with the reading of Herodotus. 


mae gies Dic apeen / Ora levy Ske ths 
| -lad. 
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‘tell me now.’ The Present is also sometimes found; Mem. 3. 1. 10 ri 
ov ov axoTvrovpeyv; Hell. 4. 1. 11 ri odv ov mvvOavn. See Heind. ad Plat. 
Charm. 5.—A similar and with Attic writers favourite periphrase for the 
Imperative, is the negative interrog. Fut. Indic. ©. g. ov mapapeveis; dost thou 
not wait, for Imper. wait, Plat. Hence also in a negative admonition py is 
added by § 148. 3; Arist. Ran. 202 od py dAvapnoess; don’t talk nonsense. 
Plat. Symp. p. 175 ovxoty xadeis adrov xal pn apnoes; Comp. Soph. Aj. 75 
ov aty aveber, pnde Secdiavy apeis ; = 

Note 7. The Greeks further had a great freedom in the choice of tenses 
from this circumstance, that in a narration, where the real time was obvi- 
ous from the context, they could everywhere introduce the Present. This 
they did not merely, as we also sometimes do our historical Present, for the © 
sake of animated discourse throughout whole paragraphs; but even in the 
midst of a sentence or construction. E.g. Xen. An. 1. 7. 16, where it is 
related, that the army of Cyrus came to a trench; then follows immediately 
rautny Se-rny rappov Bacwers péyas rocet avril épuparos, eretdy muvIaverat 
Kipov mpoceAavvorvra. Every other language must here in both places have 
employed the Pluperfect.—Similar is the case with the Indicative in paren- 
thetic clauses in sermone obliquo ; see $ 139. m. 69. 


Note 8. There are some verbs, which in the Present seem also to in- 
clude the sense of the Perfect. Thus especially fxw I have come, I am here; 
e.g. Plat. Crit. 1 dpre frees } mddat. Also ofyouas lit. I go away, comm. I 
am gone; whence too the Impf. acquires the appearance of the Plupf. see 
Ausf. Sprachl. 114. Very commonly also verbs signifying to hear and lcarn 
(as dxove, ruvOavopnat, pavOave, alcOdvona) are put in the Present, where we 
use the Perfect; e.g. An. 4.6.17 ray rryepcvov wuvOdvopat, drt obx aBa- 
rév €ort rd Spos. Dem. Phil. 1. p. 46 cupmAciv xeXeve, Ore xal mpdrepdy ror’ 
dxovw Levixdy rpepery ev Kopivéy ryv wok. Cyr. 5. 4. 11 1rd pew em’ enol, 
otyopat ( perit), rd 8° émt col, ceowopat, i.e. thou alone hast saved me.— 
Further, rixreiy, rexvouy, yervay rea, besides the meaning fo bear, to be- 
get, signify also to be the father, mother, of any one ; and hence the Present is 
often to be taken wholly as a Perfect; e.g. moAAov oe Ivnrois akiov rixres 
narnp. Anthol. 4.83 vacos ua Ipémreipa Tupos> marpa d€ pe rexvoi Arbis. 


Note 9. Special peculiarities of the Greek idiom are, further, the follow- 
ing: a) The phrase jy» dpa, especially in dialogue, for our Present; e. g. 
Soph. Phil. 978 ofzot, drd\wd’- 63° Av dpa 6 ~vdAAaBov pe xarrovordicas 
Ordoyv, i. e. ‘it was he and is still, though I marked it not.’ See other ex- 
amples in Heind. on Plat. Phed. 35. »b) Further, and likewise in dialogue, 
certain Aorists of the first person, as 7a On», emnveca, instead of the Pres- 
ent, in order to express decided emotion or disposition of mind in any action ; 
e.g. Soph. Aj. 536 érnveo’ Epyov nat mpdvosay qv €Bov. See Herm. ad Viger. 
note 162. Buttm. ad Soph. Phil. 1289, 1314. Comp. the epic €mAero un- 
der meAw § 114. 


Note 10. Since the Present and Imperfect always imply duration, an 
consequently not completion, there arises the usage, that several verbs, whose 
action can strictly be expressed as complete only by the accession of another 
verb, (e. g. to give completed by to receive, to send away by to go away,) are 
used in these tenses merely to express this partial (incomplete) action, or 
as it is called, de conatu, i.e. an endeavour or purpose, though these expres- 
sions are not exact. E. g. Hdot. 7. 221 Aewvidns davepds ore tov pavr 
dmonrépnoy, wa py cvvandAntai ode: 6 O€ aromeurdpevos aurés peév ovK areé- 
Aere (did not leave, did not go away), rév 8€ maida... amremepe. Id. 3. 81 
ra pev ’Ordsns etre, rvpavvida mavwy, AeA€xOw xdpol radra. Eur. Iph. T. 
350 Sore pdoyov Aavaidar xepotpevoi p’ Ecghafov. So too &idwor, €didov, 
is often to be translated only by to offer; meiOe is strictly only suadet, not 
persuadet; also xreivet, povevet, exBddXe, espec. in the tragic writers. See 
examples in the Index ad Demosth. Mid. art. Presens. 
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Note 11. As a periphrase for the Future, we find pédXecy with the In- 
finitive; yet with this difference, that the Fut. form places the action in the 
future indefinitely, while the periphrase at once marks the point of time 

rom or after which the action is regarded as future. Thus roinow simply 

will do; péAXw moetv Iam (now) about to do; €peAdov rroiety I teas (then) 
about to do.—This verb marks elsewhere also the idea of intention, might, 
should, could; as & qpedAov maoxev, ‘what | should suffer,’ what it was in- 
tended I should suffer. Cyr. 4. 3. 3 oras Grou se\rAey dy eEaxover Oat ra 
Acydpeva eirev 6 Kidpos.—The difference between the Present and Aorist of 
the subjoined Infinitive lies here too in the nature of the action, as con- 
tinued or momentary; but very commonly, by a pleonastic dione ts 140. 1. 
c), the Infin. Fut. is employed; e.g. Cyr. 1. 6. 17 det orparcay, ef perres 
ampaketv ta Seovra, pydémore maverOar rois modeuiots Kaka mopovvovcay. 
Plat. Pheedr. p. 260 r@ peAdovre pyropt ceo Gas ta dixaa payOavery avaykn, 
Hence, spec. rd pedAAov Ever Oat, that about to be, the future. 

Norte 12. The Perfect has also a Subjunctive and Optative, and the Fu- 
ture an Optative, which are actually used, where the peculiar relations of 
these moods coincide with the time marked by these tenses; e. g. cide 6 
vids vevexnxot O that my son might have conquered! Hdot. 3. 75 é€deye 
doa ayaba Kipos Hépoas rmemoenxoe. Aristoph. Eq. 1148 avayxa{w avrovs 
addw efepetv, arr dy cexdAdhwoi pot. Plat. Rep. p. 337 ravra mpotAeyoyr, ors 
ov aroxpiverOa péev ovx €GeAnoots, cipwvevooto S€ Kai mavra paddop 
Toingots 7} amoxptyvoio, e tis ri oe €pwra. But since, in such cases, the 
moods of the Present and Aorist are generally sufficient with the help of 
the context; and since also the Indic. in sermone obliquo is very common 
(comp. § 139. m. 69); the forms in question are employed only when they 
specially promote clearness. But even then, instead of the proper Subj. 
and Opt. of the Perfect, writers prefer to use in most verbs the periphrastic 
form; e.g. rehiAnnas & and ein». ; 

NoTE 13. The Imperative of the Perfect, in its principal form, i. e. the 
second person, occurs for the most part only in verbs whose Perfect has the 
signification of the Present; as xéxpay&t, xexnvere, pépvnoco. But the third 
person, chiefly in the Perf. Passive, has a conclusive sense, ‘let it be 
done ;’ and often affords an energetic mode of expression; 6. g. viv b€ rovro 
treroApno Ow elreiv, let it be ventured. Arist. Vesp.1129 wemetpaa Ow let 
wt be tried, i. e. try it then, | 


$138. Third Future. 


1. The Future 3, both in form and signification, is strictly 
compounded from the Perfect and Future. It transposes an ac- 
tion, viewed as completed, into the future; or anticipates a fu- 
ture action as completed. And when the Perfect denotes a state 
or condition continued in the present, as éyyéypaypar I am in- 
scribed, I stand on the list, this also remains in the Future 3. 

ExampLes: Plat. Rep. p. 506. a, 7 wodere/a reAcws rexoamnoerat, eayd 
rotouros avrny éemoxony pudag, ‘the commonwealth wll be in a state of per- 
fect order,’ not will come into such a state; adornata erst, not adornabitur. 
Aristoph. Nub. 1436 pdrny éuol rexAavoerace ‘in vain I shall have wept.’ 
Id. Eq. 1371 ovdeis xara orovdds pereyypadnoeras, add’, Sorep Rv ro mparoy, 
éyyeypayeras, ‘no one will be otherwise enrolled through favour; but as 
he was at first (inscribed), so will he remain inscribed.’ 

2. Hence this is the appropriate Future of such Perfects as take 
a special signification, which may be regarded as a new Present. 
KR. g. NeAecrrras tt remains over and above, Nedelperas tt will re- 
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main, but ApOnoerar it will be left behind ;—xéxrnpas possess, 
Méprnpas call to mind, KexTnoopar, peuvncopat.— 
' 3. In many verbs in the Passive, the Attics employ the Fut. 3 
as a simple Future Passive. Besides the verbs dé¢m and wumpd- 
oxw (see in § 114) this is chiefly the case with reravaopas, xexo- 
vrouat. In other verbs, this Future is used by the Attics altern- 
ately with the ordinary Fut. Pass. and in the same signification ; 
e.g. BeBAnoopay,, NereLouat, and others. . | 
NoTE. In some verbs the Fut. 3 has a particular emphasis; and implies 
either: 1) a shall, I will; e. g. Soph. Aj. 1141, where to the words of 
Menelaus, év cot dpdow: dvd" eoriv ovxt Jarréov — it is answered, ov 8’ 
dyraxovces Tovrov ws reOaweras (comp. § 151. I. 6), where the common 
rapnoeras would be far less forcible; or: 2) immediate action, haste, e. g. 
pace, xal wempdgerat, speak, and «& will have been done, i. e. immediately, 
Arist. Plut. 1027, comp. 1200. From such passages the old name of this 
tense would seem to have been derived, viz. Paulo-post Future. 


4. The Active has no separate form for the Lat. Fut. exactum ; 
and employs therefore for the Indic. Opt. and Infin. in this sense, 
the natural periphrasis ; thus we@iAnnas Evopat, ecoipny, EveoOar, 
I shall have loved, etc. In clauses which require the Subjunc- 
tive, this sense is expressed by the Subj. Aorist with dy, § 139. 
m. 16.—Those verbs which cannot form a Fut. 3 (§ 99), natu- 
rally take in the Passive the same periphrasis. _ 


Exampies: Dem. Ol. p. 30 Sedcacbe by rpdrov ipeis Corparnynkdres 
navra €geo be imép Pidimrov, comp. p. 13. Xen. Hell. 7. 5. 24 "Emtpavedy- 
bas evduiley Sov rd dvrimadoy vevivnkas EceaOas. 18 évOvpovpevos sre . 
AcAupacpéevos Ecotro rh éavrov df. Dem. p. 1452 ra dedoypeva viv 
types €oeod npnpévon | " 


$139. THe Moons. 


1. The Indicative as the mood of certainty in matters of fact, 
and the Imperative as the mood of command, accord in general 
with the usage of other languages. But in conditional or des 
pendent relations, expressed in Latin by the Subjunctive, the 
Greeks employ the two moods, Subjunctive and Optative. Their 
essential difference is this, viz. that the Subjunctive marks a 
specific relation or manner of expression, as to which experience 
must decide how far it is valid or not; while the Optative im- 
plies, that the expression is to be taken merely as a supposition, 
as something conceived in the mind and subjective, without at all 
considering whether experience will confirm it or not.. | 

Note 1. Although according to their nature the Subjunctive and Opta- 
tive would stand only in minor or dependent clauses, yet there are partic- 
ular cases, where they are also used in semple clauses. We treat first of 
these, before taking up the use of these moods in dependent clauses. 

I. The Sussunctrve in Simple Clauses. 


1) It expresses doubt and deliberation (Conjunct. dubitativus v. delibera- 
tivus) ; but very seldom except in the first person. Such clauses are to be 
regarded as in their nature dependent ; since BovAes, JéAas, ov« oida, or the 
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like, either stand with them or are to be supplied; e.g. mddev Bovre dp é w- 
pac; ‘whence wilt thou that I begin?’ BovArAe oy cxoma@pev; Anacr. ri cos 
3Aas rotnow; Subj. Aor. Or also without such words: etm ovv cord 
atrwy; ‘shall I then tell thee the cause?’ Plut. Theext. 17.—viv dxovae at- 
As; Luc. D. Mort. 30. 1.—ri rote; wy BO; rot tTpanrowpat; Eurip. lon. 
758 eirnopev } otyapey, h ri Spdcopev ;—This Subj, is also possible in 
the third person; ©. g. mot res €AOn; Dem. Mid. 10 6 rotovros mérepa py dp 
Sixny ; 

2) It serves for incitement or exhortation (Conjunct. adhortativus) ; but 
only in the first person, and especially in the Plural; e. g. twper let us go, 
(wey, cvpBovAevwpev, etc. In the Sing. it commonly stands in connection 
with an Imperative (aye, pépe); ©. g. hep (Sm Eurip. dépe bn ras papr- 
pias avayve@ Demosth. comp. I]. ¢.340. In this way, though very seldom, 
even the second person occurs: Soph. Phil. 300 hep’, & rexvoy, viv xai rd 
THs vyncov pans. | 

3) For the Imperative, in the second and third persons, but only in nega- 
tive entreaty or admonition with pn, pydée, etc. Here too, it may be noted, 
only the Subj. Aorist is used, § 148.3. E.g. py tpéons tremble not. Soph. 
Ant. 84 add ov rpopnytons ye Touro pndevi. Dem. Phil. p. 114 «ai 
pndeis clan, ti rovray pede TH TOE. 

4) In epic writers the Aorists of the Subj. often stand for the Future: 
which indeed has in general a close affinity with the Subjunctive,* inas- 
much as that which ts to take place, must in any case be left to experience. 
In translating such passages, therefore, it is better not to use the Future 
directly. E. g. Il. a. 262 ov ydp mw roious i8ov avépas ovd€ tSwpar, nor can 
ere I ever see them. ¢. 459 wai mworé tis etrnot. Also along with the 

uture, Od. pu. 383 Svcopas els *Aidao nal ev vexveoos Gaciva. mw. 437 ove 
€00” ovros avnp, ovd" €acerat, ovd€ yevnrat. 

5) In later writers also, and especially the Attics, there is a Subjunctive. 
which in a certain degree stands for the Future, viz. the Sulj. after ov pn, 
espec. in the 3 pers. Sing. and Plural; by which the occurrence of some 
fact is denied by the speaker. This construction most commonly is made 
to depend on some omitted verb of care or solicitude ; but it is better to re- 
gard such phrases, as also the very similar case of the Opt. with ov« av, as 
independent hypothetical modes of expression; and explain them from the 
nature of the Subjunctive alone, without recourse to such aids, which do 
not always meet the case. E.g. in Soph. Phil. 102, Neoptolemus asks. 
why he should use stratagem against Philoctetes, and Ulysses replies: ov 
py wlOnras: mpos Biay ovx dy AdBos. Id. El. 1035 adX’ otror’ €& epovye pn 
pabns ride, but never from me shalt thou learn this. Xen. Hi. 11. 15 €ay 
rous didous xparys ev motdy, ov py oor SUvwvrat ayréxety of TrodEuot. Comp. 
Dem. Phil. 3. p. 130. ete.—Instead of the Subj. we sometimes find after 
these particles the Fut. Indic. in the same sense, but more emphatic; e. g. 
Eurip. Med. 1149 ob py dvoperjs oes Hidots, mavoes S€ Jvpou nai wary 
orpeweis xapa, i.e. be not thus disinclined towards thy friends, ete. Comp. 
further § 148. n. 5, and Dawes’s Canon in marg. note to m. 46, below. 


II. The Optative in Simple Clauses. 


1) Without dy, as expressing a wish, desire ; so Plat. Pheedr. extr. & Jeo, 
Boinré por xar@ yevér Oa ravdodev: mrovorov b€ vopi{orss rov copdy xrd. In 
this sense it is often accompanied by a particle of wishing, as ei (ai), ei6e, 
el yap, ws utinam, also ovrws so (§ 149. m. 1); e.g. Xen. Hell. 4. 1. 38 «id, 
& Adore, hidos nuiv yévoto. This Opt. also softens the tone of command. 
and thus stands for ‘he Imperative; e.g. Hom. Od. £. 407 raytora pot €dor 
€raipos efev. It stands then also as the expression of one’s will, commonty 





— 


* This affinity is indicated in the language itself; since the forms of the Future 
and of the Subj. Aor. 1 Act. (Mid.) are in most verbs very much alike. 
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in the first person, and similar to the Subjunctive; only that the Opt. does 
not like the latter directly incite to action. Od. mw. 383 dAdkd Pééwpev 
éXovres (sc. Telemachus) ... Biorov 8” avrot xat xrnpar” éxywpev, Sacodpevor 
.. otxia 8 atre xeivov pyrépt Sotpev exe, 78° Goris Grviot, comp. Il. v. 
119. Comp. also marg. note to m. 14 below. 
2) Without dy, as a continuation of an indirect clause ; see m. 70 below. 
3) With dy, see m. 15 below. 


Norte 2. Inasmuch as the Opt. Aorist implies no definite relation of time 
(§ 137. 5), strict analogy would require, whenever the wish is to be ex- 
pressed as in the past, (e.g. O that I had done this!) that the Opt. of the 
Perfect should be employed. But as this form was avoided, and was in- 
deed unusual, its place was supplied by the Indic. of a Preterite with a par- 
ticle of wishing; e.g. Mem. 1. 2. 46 ie aot rére cuveyevdpny, ore Ses- 
voraros cavrov joda. Eur. Suppl. 824 eide pe Kadpeiwy évapov ariyes év 
xoviaco.v, comp. Andr. 1185. That is to say, inasmuch as the wish can no 
longer be realized, this mood (by m. 12 and 13 below) is fully adapted to 
this matter of fact. Hence, also, when a wish of the like kind refers to the 
present, the Indic. Imperf. is employed with ei6a etc. e.g. Eur. Heracl. 733 
«0° no Oa dvuvards Spay, Soov mpd6vpos ef. El. 1061 €t6” ciyes, & rexovoa, 
BeArious dpévas, utinam haberes, not utinam habeas —With this we may con- 
nect the usage, mostly poetical, of introducing such clauses of wishing by 
a&pedov (commonly with a particle of wishing) and the Infin. Pres. or Aor. 
depending on it; e.g. Il. p. 729 ds p’ eX “Exrwp xreivas. Plat. Crit. p. 
44 ef yap dqedoyv oloire efvas of moAXoi, see the rest of the example in m. 51. 
Comp. also m. 13. 


2. The Subjunctive and Optative have their proper place in 
subordinate or dependent clauses. The remark, that the Sub- 
junctive connects itself for the most part with the primary ten- 
ses, and the Optative with the historical tenses, has its founda- 
tion in the nature of these moods; see Text 1. Thus I say: ovx 
oida Grrot TpaTrwpat, non habeo quo me vertam, because I take it 
for granted, that experience (the future) will decide in what di- 
rection I turn myself. Hence too the Subjunctive follows in like 
manner the Perfect (which from its nature is connected with the 
present) and the Future; as also the Aorist when it stands for 
the Perfect; see § 137. 3, and the examples from Thucydides. 
In narration, on the other hand, the mind transfers itself into the 
past, and consequently into the mental position of the subject as 
acting or speaking, without at all considering whether experience 
has since decided or will hereafter decide ; and then the thought 
appears as a supposition, as something subjective, and therefore 
requiring the Optative ; e. & ov noe Oro TpaTroiuny, non habe- 
bam quo me verterem,; 0 o€ éXeyev, OTe ENOovev ot mpécBets.— 
That however the converse of this can just as wel have place, 
we shall see further on. | 

3. With the use of the moods the particle dy stands in the 
closest connection; and by it this part of Syntax is rendered in 
no small degree intricate and difficult. Its essential power is, to 
modify the specific relation expressed by the moods; and from 
this again has arisen a second usage, by which it is also joined 
with other words. It indicates, namely, that what is afhirmed, 
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is to be viewed as dependent on certain conditions; which condi- 
tions, however, in most cases, it does not specify, but only causes 
them to be felt. Hence, in every instance, av strictly contains in 
itself a whole conditional clause-—We include here also the epic 
usage of xé, xév, which, although more free, is for various reasons 
best comprised under that of av.—The following are the special 
usages: , 


1) “Ay with the Inpic. PRESENT AND PERFECT, is in itself an impossible 
connection; since it would make the certainty so affirmed again dependent 
on @ condition, and consequently uncertain. When therefore such a con- 
nection seems to occur, the dy belongs not to the Indicative, but to some 
other word; e.g. in ofpat dy, ov« Gv 018” 6rt—, the ay belongs to the depend- 
ent clause; see examples in m. 19 below.—On the other hand, ay can stand 
with the Indic. Future ; because it there serves to soften the affirmation in 
respect to things still future, like the Subj. Aorist instead of the Future, 
see m. 5 and 6 above; e.g. Od. y. 80 eipeat, émmdbev ciev- éym 8€ xé rot xa- 
ravefo. Il. a. 174 map epocye xai @Adot, of Ké pe ryunoovot. This is rare in 
prose writers: Xen. Cyr. 7. 5. 21 aodv dy Ere padAoy f viv aypeios Eqovrat 
Und rov éxmemAnxOat. 

2) With the [npic. oF THE HistoricaL TENSES dy has the following sig- 
nifications : 

a) The repetition of an action, or something customary, so far as this rep- 
etition is supposed to be dependent on certain conditions, the existence of 
which however is only suggested by dv; e. g. érotes dy he was wont to do, 
sc. when circumstances permitted, as often as he pleased, etc. This usage 
is very common in all writers. E.g. Anab. 1.9.19 Kipos, ef rewa dpan de- 
vov dvra oixovdpoy, ovdéva dv mwrore adeiiero [thy yoapay], GAN’ det wAEiw mpoc- 
edidov, comp. 1. 5. 2.—Hdot. 3. 119 9 d€ yum Gotréovaa emi ras Jvpas rod 
Bacidéws, kralecxe dv cai @dvpero.—Soph. Phil. 290 sq. the sufferings of Phil- 
octetes: mpos d€ Tov’, 6 pot Badoe arpaxros, avros dv radas eiAvdpny dv- 
orvos:...elr’ det re Kal mordy AaBeww Kai Evdov rt Jpavoa, ravr’ dv e£ép- 
mov TdAas €unyavepny: eira mip dv mapnHy xra. 

b) Equally common is the use of ay with the historical tenses in order 
to signify, that, in consequence of the impossibility or non-fulfillment of cer- 
tatn conditions, some action or thing in like manner cannot or could not be 
fulfilled ; and consequently, with the negative (ov), that something which 
now takes place or has taken place, would not do so or have done so, had 
certain conditions been realized. Here by rule the Imperf. with dv is used 
when the thing relates to the present; and the Pluperf. or Aorist with dv, 
when it is in the past. KE. g. éroiouy dy rovro I would do this (implying: 
ddd’ ov trom) ; and with the negative: ovx dy éeroinaa, ovn dy érerronney, I 
would not have done it (implying: add’ éroinca). 

Exampres: Xen. An. 4. 2. 10 atrot pev dv €mopevOnaay, mrep of aAat- 
ra S€ urotvyta ovK Av GAAy i} Tavry exBnvac. Dem. p. 242 da rovrovus tyeis 
€oTe o@ot, éret Sta ye tuas avrovs mada dv dmoA@Aectre, where the untul- 
filled condition is: ‘if ye had been or acted for yourselves alone.’ Od. B. 
184 os ov xarapbicba civ éxeivy apedres ovx dv rocca Jeomporéwv ay d- 
peves. Other examples see in m. 28 below. 


oe oe dy is omitted with verbs which declare, that something 
must take place or was permitted; such as ypny, ¢ 7 Env, év7 
Lat. ddictam. etc. KE. a Soph El. 1503: ‘ait RON Pe 
phy 8 edOds elvac rnvde rows racw Sixnv. 
Gots TEpa Tpdaoew ye TOV vopwv Jeret, 
Kreiveiy> to yap Tavoupyov ovK dy hy roav. 
The reason 18, that there is not here implied: ddA’ od yp; since not the 
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necessity of the fact, but the fact itself, is denied. On the other hand, it is 
afterwards replied: dA’ €ors rodv. "Efny yap dmodevyew I could have fled 
(implying: aAX’ od« amépvyov), Comp. An.7. 7. 40. So soon however as 
one can rejoin: dAAa det, eLeort, or ov det, the dy must resume its place. 
An. 5.1.10 ef pev pmiordpeda, Gri AEs Xetpicopos—, ove dy ee Néyey xrd.— 
Also with ddedov, EpedrAoy, Ehny, €BovAdpny, the omission of dy is 
common for the same reason; e. g. Il. a. 415 até” OpeXes mapa wnucly 
a8dxpuros Kat dmnpewv joba. Arist. Ran. 866, AIZX. €BovAdpny pev ovx 
epifew évOdde* aix €€ toov yap éorw ayer. For a@pedov comp. also m. 8 
above.—Another case of the omission of dy see below in m. 51 and 30. 

3) “Ay with the SuBJUNCTIVE is in itself an unnecessary connection. For, 
since the Subjunctive represents a thing as dependent on certain conditions 
now or hereafter to be realized, it everywhere includes in itself the power 
of dy. Hence ay is never joined with the mood itself; and consequently 
there can never be, at least in good Attic, a stmple clause with the Sub- 
junctive and av.* When, on the contrary, the Subjunctive stands in de- 
pendent clauses, or such as are introduced by a conjunction or a pronoun 
it is the usage of the language, that then dy is evolved from the idea o 
the Subjunctive, and connects itself closely with the particle or pronoun; 
e. g. eay and déndray (for ef dy, ddr’ dv), éws dy, ds dy, etc. For examples 
see § 139. A, 8q. 

4) “Ay with the OpTATIVE serves to express a subjective opinion depend- 
ent on or qualified by some condition; that is, it expresses a less positive 
affirmation, or a merely supposed possibility, for which in English we use 
@® periphrase with can, might, could, would, should, ete. E.g. Mem. 1. 2. 
19 tows ody etrotey Gy trodXol, Ort ovK av tore 6 aodpay yévotro tBpiorns. 
Cyr. 6. 1. 45 dopévws dy mpos dvdpa, otos ov ef, amaddayeinv. Plat. Phied. 
p. 81 rd cwparoedes eorw od ris dy dyatro, ‘the corporeal is what one can 
touch’ sc. if he will—This mode of expression is especially at home among 
the Attics ; who, in consequence of the tone of moderation peculiar to them, 
employ it in the place of the most positive atlirmations, or also to avoid the 
definiteness of the Future; e.g. ov« dy duyots, i.e. ‘thou wilt not escape ;’ 
Dem. Phil. p. 44 ov yap dy raye On yeyervnpeva rp vuvi BonOeia ewdvoat Sum- 
Geinuev. Hdot. 5. 9 yevotro 8’ dy may év ro paxp@ xpdve.—F inally this Opt. 
with dy is also used to soften the tone of command ; thus Aéyots ay for Ae€ye ; 
also ywpois dy etow Soph. ovx dv POavois see § 150. m. 37. 

4. When the particles and pronouns to which ay is subjoined 
have with them the Subjunct. Aorist, this forms an implied 
Preterite ; and, consequently, when the context refers to future 
time, a Future Preterite, Lat. Fut. exactum ; see § 138. 4. 

ExampLes: Dem. Mid. p. 525 yp 8€, drav pev riégoOe rovs vdpous, drotot 
tives ciot oxometv: emetdav b€ OnaOe, hudarrew Kai ypnoGa, i.e. ‘when 
ye have made them.’ Phil. p. 44 éwecSav dravra dxovaonre, xpivare, 
‘when ye shall have heard all, judge.’ Xen. Cyr. 2. 3. 5 ris €eAnoes pndev 
Kady trovwv, & Gv dAdo TH apetn katampad~wot, rovtwy icopuotpery; ibid. &€ 
dy (i.e. €£ rourwy a) dy eyo motnaw, ovx Gy kpiOeiny odre mpartos ovre Sevrepos. 
Plat. Prot. p. 311 mepudvres €v rh atdAn dcatpivwper, Ews dv has yevnras. 

). Whenever the construction requires it, the Greek language 
can change any clause made conditional by dv into the Infinitive 
or into the Participle, leaving the av standing with the Infinitive 











* In Homer there are such clauses; see II. a. 184, 205. y. 54. But this is ex- 
plained by m. 5 and 11 above.—The same poet writes both moods (Subj. and Opt.) 
in one construction: Od. 3. 692 7° dor) len Selwy BaciAhwy, BAdrAov Kk’? ex Palpnas 
Bporwy, tAAov ke PtAoln, where indeed we must assume some dillerence in the con- 
ception, which however cannot well be given in a translation. See also Il. ¢. 307. 
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or Participle. The Greek has thus an advantage over every 
known language, in giving the force of an Optative or Indicative 
with ay also to the Participle and Infinitive. But neither the 
Infin. nor Participle with av ever stands for the Subjunctive with 
av; since, as we have seen above (m. 14), this dy is strictly not 
connected with the Subjunctive, but with the accompanying par- 
ticle or pronoun; ahd, consequently, must fall away, when the 
particle or pronoun falls away. 


Exampies: Xen. Cyr. 3. 2.19 & "Appéme, BovAoto dy cos rH viv apyov oF- 
cay yi evepydv yeverOa ; €pn 6 "Apuémos modAov &y rovro mpiag Oat* roAv 
yap dy av&davea Gat ryv mpdcodov, where in translating we change the in- 
direct to the direct style. Dem. Ol. p. 36. Lept. 9 réAX\a ctwrd, rdAr” dy 
€xwv elreiv, ‘although I could say much.’ Hdot..7. 139 viv d€ "AOnvaious 
dy tis N€ywwr (whoever should say) cwrjpas yeverOat ris ‘EAAdSos ovK dy 
e€audpro. Plat. Crito p. 48 of padlws aroxruvivres cal dvaBiwoxndpevoi 
y dv, ei otoir’ Roay, ‘who lightly kill, and would also perhaps bring back 
again to life, if they could ;’ from aveBimoxovr’ av, see m. 12.b.—The same 
holds good with the Participle, when it stands with the verb in the con- 
struction described in § 144. 6, where we often render it by a clause with 
that ; e.g. after ebpioxety, eldévat, dpav, ete. Thuc. 7. 42 dpa ré mapareiyt- 
opa drdovy re dv, xa el emixparnoee tis TOU orparorédov, padiws av av7o A7y- 
P~Oéev. See also the example Xen. An. 7.7. 40, and in m. 44 below. 


After the verbs Soxeiy, olecOar, érrrifew, ovx ort, and the like, 
av gives to the Infin. of the Aorist, and not seldom to that of the 
Present, the force of the Infin. Future. 


Exampes: Cyr. 3. 1. 20 médets ddovcat, ovppaxous mpocAauBovcat, otnvrat 
avapayéecac@at dv. Dem. Phil. p. 53 otk forw éva dvipa dv Buy Onrvai 
more trav)’ viv mpaga dmavra. ibid. p. 40 ryovpat cal patos avaoras eixd- 
ros dy cuyyveuns ruyyavecv. Xen. An. 1. 3, 6 vopifw ipas cuoi eivat di- 
Aovs cal cuppayous, cal oby tyiv ay efvace rijuos, drov dv &.—The Infin. Fut. 
without dv (§ 140. 1.c¢) presents a thing as a supposed certainty ; e. g. Cyr. 
2.1.12 of 8° FoOnoav, vopifovres pera mrAEtdvuv aywvictoPat Whether 
also ay can stand with the Infin. Fut. is not entirely certain, though a sup- 
posable case; see e.g. Cyr. 1.5.2, and espec. Agesi. 7.7. Matth. Gr. Gram. 
p. 1406. 


Note 4. As to the position of ay, it can regularly never stand first in a 
clause. But, after what word it shall be placed, depends manifestly in 
many cases on the choice of the writer, or on the propricty of letting the 
uncertainty be earlicr or later felt; in many cases also not. Thus it stands 
indeed very often immediately after the Opt. and Indicative; but never so 
atter the Subjunctive, for the reasons above assigned (m. 14). Yet, not 
only in clauses with the Subjunctive, but also with the Opt. and Indicative, 
ay connects itself by preference with certain words, as ris, ras, yap, the ad- 
verbs, the negatives ovx, ovdeis, ete —Of the phrascs ofpat ay, ove dy oida, 
we have already spoken, in m.11 above. 

Exampies: Plato Phed. p. 102 ov 8” olpat dv, as eyo Aéyw, sroiois, 
where dy belongs to roots. Tim. p. 26. b, ovk dy 018” ef Suvaipyny Gravra év 
pynun madw AaBeiv, i.e. ef Suvaiuny av, whether I could, i. e. if | were asked. 
"Edoxee Gy nuiv ndews mavra Siampaga, where dv belongs to the Infinitive. 
We may further note the position of ay in clauses like Dem. Ol. p. 13, ri 
ouv dy TS elot TavTa Ae€yets Huiv voy, Where the dy belongs to efros, but is 
joined with the ré ody of another clause. Plat. Phad. p. 87. a, ri ody dy 
gain 6 Adyos Ext amoreis ; for ri odv amorteis, hain Gv 6. Dem. p. 680 éx 
TOvTOU TOU Whhicparos Kupwhevros av, ei pn Oe” Nuas, Ndixnvro of Bacir«Ks, 1. e. 
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el rd Wndiopa éxupobn, of Bacineis ndixyvr’ dv would have been offended (see 
below), ed yn 8’ nuas, had it not been for us, see § 150. m. 26. 


Norte 5. The part. dy, like the negative, may be twice and even thrice 
repeated, without any addition to the sense. This happens especially in 
clauses, where dy is joined (by n. 4) with one of the usual words, and then 
the dy is repeated with the mood, of course only with the Indic. or Optative ; 
€. 2. mas dy mor adixoiuny dy -—ovx dy POdavos dv; Or when a clause inter- 
venes; e. g. Soph. El. 333 dor’ ay, ef cOevos AaBowme, SyrA@oop’ dy of” avrois 

pova. See also Heind. ad Plat. Phiedr. 138. Herm. Opuse. IV. p. 188.— 

ice versa, where the dy ought to stand twice with different predicates, it 
may be in one place omitted; e. g. Mem. 2.1.18 6 pev éxav mewav payor 
ay, émdére BovaAotro, cat 6 éxay Sipav ios. 


6. The subordinate or dependent clauses, in which the Subj. 
and Opt. moods have their proper place, are of various kinds. The 
consideration of these moods in such clauses, however, is not to be 
separated from that of simple clauses; since even in the former 
the Subj. and Opt. are only used, when they can stand according 
to the general rule. It is therefore a wrong supposition, that the 
choice of the mood depends on the preceding particle ; indeed, on 
the contrary, the particle ts often modified by the mood. Still, it 
will be of use, to go through briefly with the several kinds of 
dependent clauses, in order to follow out the general definition in 
the application of the moods, and render it clear by examples ; 
and especially in order to know what constructions are by pref- 
erence employed in the different kinds of dependent clauses, and 
why.—We proceed therefore to treat of these clauses, under e7 ght 
kinds, viz. conditional, relative, those with particles of time, caus- 
al, telic or final, ecbatic, transitive with 67 or os, interrogative. 


§ 139. A. Conditional Clauses. 


In every conditional clause, the condition is viewed either as 
possible or as impossible. Possibility is expressed either as al- 
together definite, or as depending on experience, or merely’ as a 
subjective supposition.. Hence arise three principal cases. 

1. Possibility without the expression of uncertainty : et with 
the Indicative ; e. g. ev E8povrnce, nal notparyev ‘if it has thun- 
dered, it has also lightened ;’ ev rz éyeus, dos, ‘7f thou hast any- 
thing, give it me’—Plat. Symp. 188 ef re €FéNemov, cov Epyov, 
avaTAnpocat. a | 

Note 1. That which is future is always uncertain, or at least dependent 
on certain conditions ; hence the Greek in such cases prefers the next follow- 


ing construction with the Subjunct. Yet we find ei with the Indic. Future, 
even in the indirect style, whenever the fulfillment of the condition is either 


hoped or feared ; because in such instances the mind of the speaker is not | 


tranquil, but affected, and therefore anticipates the case as definitely realized 
in the future. E.g. Xen. An. 4.7.3 17 yap orpured ov ort ra emerndeca, el 
By Anyopeda To xwpiov. Plat. Phad. p.107.c, 6 xivduvos ddfeey dv Sewos 
eva, et ris abris (rs Wuyns) dpeAnoes. Eur. Hel. 1010 ddexoinpey ay, 
ei uy admo8acw. See too the example from Eur. Or. 539, in m. 30 below ; 
also others in Kruger ad An. 7. 1.16. | 
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2. The condition is such, that experience will decide, whether 
the case happens or not. That here the Subjunctive must be 
used, follows from the general definition in $139.1; and that dy 
is then joined with the particle (éav, jy, av epic el Ke, OTrOTAaY, etc.) 
appears from m.14. EK. g. éav te Exwper, Swooper, ‘if we should 
have any thing, we will give it ;? édv tis Twa TOV UTTAapYoOVTAY 
YOoMoV un Kadws éyew HyhTat, ypapécOw.’ Aischin. c. Tim. 4 
TOUTO cay TKOTHTE, cUphneete, OTe TAaVTOY ApioTa Exel. 

Nore 2. Yet it is not contrary to Greek usage, sometimes to omit this 
dy, so that ei stands with the Subjunctive. The case is essentially the same 
with the preceding; only the condition is then less dependent on casual 
circumstances, but is to be viewed as becoming definitely realized in the 
future. This construction is also not unknown to the Attics; e. g. Soph. 
OT. 873 dBpus, ef mod\Adv brepmrANGT OH, Spovow eis dvayxay, a condition, 
the fulfillment of which is to be expected from the very nature of v8pis.. I). 
198 réedee yap et Te WE ADF, rovr’ ex’ juap Epxera. In epic writers the 
usage is less definite: Il. a. 340. ¢. 257. See other examples in Herm. 
Opusce. IV. p. 97 sq. . 

3. The condition is only the subjective supposition of a case 
possible indeed in itself, but for the present leaving wholly out 
of view, whether it will be hereafter realized or not: ei with the 
Optative. The apodosis (see n. 5 below) has then commonly the 
Optative with av. E.g. et tw Taita wpartot, péya wav 
wpednoece, ‘tf any one should do this, he would render me a 
great service.’ “Mem. 3.7. 2 et rus duvatos dy thy wokw afew 
oxvoln TovTO TpaTTEL, EiKOTWs av SevdOs vouitoLTo. 

Norte 3. For those doubtful cases, which in good Attic are very rare, 
where e. g. because of a preceding historical tense, éay is put with the 
Optative, see below in m. 68. In other instances, édv with the Optative 
(as being for ei dv) would make the condition dependent again upon another 
condition; as is clearly the case in e. g. Xen. Hipparch. 7. 4 fy S€ 7H per 
mods Tpémnrat emt Ta vavtiud... Tous d5€ imméas aEtd@aete ra extds Tov 
teiyous diacw few, éevradda 5) tov immapyxov Sei amorereAecpévoy avdpa civa, 
where. however agi@on is also read. On the other hand, we oftener find « 
dy separately with the Optative; and then the dy is to be drawn to the Op- 
tative (which for the most part is actually done, e. g. Cyr. 4. 2. 37), and 
thus forms the mood described above inm. 15. E.g. Dem. p. 196 e7 dixaa 
tis dy dnoeve ‘Podious memovGévat, ovk éemirndetos 6 Katpos enoOnva. Comp. 
Mem. 1. 5. 3. Cyr. 3. 3. 55; also below in lett. H. no. 2. 

4. Impossibility or disbelief, or in general the filling out of 
the relation specified above in m.12. b. Here, in the protasis 
and apodosis there stands by rule: a) For the present time, in 
the protasis, e¢ with the Indic. Impf. without av; in the apodo- 
sis the Impf. with dv; e.g. ei te elyev, édidov av, if he had any 
thing, he would give it; where there is necessarily implied : 
‘but he has nothing.’ b) For the past time, in the protasis, e¢ 
with the Indic. Aorist ; in the apodosis the Aor. with av; e. g. e 
te éoyer, wxev av, tf he had had any thing, he would have given 
it. c) Or the clauses refer to unlike times, e. g. ef éreicOnv, ove av 
nppwotour, if I had obeyed, I should not (now) be ill.—Of course, 
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also, where a clause not conditional would have the Perfect, it 
passes over as conditional into the Pluperfect, just as the Present 
into the Imperfect; e.g. Dem. Ol. 3. p. 32 «& yap adrdpan ta 
wnpicpara $y, oux dv Didirros tocoirov bBpixer yxpovov.—For 
the omission of dv, see note 5. oa ee 


Exampies: Mem. 2. 6. 26 éy rots ayaow ef €é7y rois Kparioros cvvOepe- 
vous (all at the same time) emi rovs yeipous i€vat, mavras dy rovs dyevas otros 
€vex@y. Plat. Apol. p. 31 ef éyo@ makas erexeipnoa mparrew ta ToA- 
rica mpaypara, mada ay dmoAw@An (§ 103. m. 12) nal obr’ dv twas SPerAnnn 
ovdev, ott’ ay epauroy. 

Note 4. When the apodosis is in the past, but is intended to express 
duration, it is put also in the Impf. with dy. E. g. Thuc. 1. 9 "Ayapepvov 
oun dy odv nowy €£w rev meptorxidwy retparns Sv éxparet, el pn re Kai vauri- 
cov eiyev. Hdot. 7. 139 xal otra dv em’ auddrepa 9 ‘EAXds €yivero ind 
Iéponot. Dem. Mid. p. 523 mavr’ dy €Xeyev ovros rdre. 


5. In respect to the apodosts of conditional clauses in general, 
as an independent clause it is limited to no particular or fixed 
construction. Consequently in clauses not dependent, the Opt. 
with av may just as well follow after «¢ with the Indic. or edav 
with the Subjunctive; and again, after e¢ with the Opt. it is con- 
ceivable that the apodosis may have the Indic. with or without av. 


Exampes: Plat. Apol. p. 25. b, roAAn dy res eddatpovia ety mept rovs véous, 
ef ets pny pdvos avtous dtapOeipes, of 5° GAot opedotaw. Comp. Hipp. Min. p. 
364. a—Eur. Orest. 559 el yap yuvatxes és 155" H£ovow Ipacous avdpas hovev- 
eu, KaTapvyas rototpevat ¥s Téexva—, Tap ovdev aurais Hy Avy OAAVYae néceEs. 
ib. 1130 ef ev yap eis yuvaixa owppoveorrepay Eihos pebeiper, Surxrens Av’ iy 
PAdvos. Plato Prot. p. 334. b, otov nal » xéompos—, ef eGedots emi rovs mrdépbous 
Kai TOUS veous KA@vas emtBadAew, mavta amdAAvotyv. Anab. 5. 1. 9 €ay ovy 
Kara pépos puAdrrapey Kal cxorepey, Rrrov Suvatvr’ dy nuas Inpay oi trode- 
peot, says Xenophon, in a discourse rich in instruction as to conditional 
clauses. 


Note 5. Only the fourth case above (no. 4) is of such a nature, that the 
protasis and apodosis are conditioned by each other; for were the apodosis 
to have the simple Indic. without dy, the first case would arise (m. 22). 
Hence the simple Indic. without dy can stand only in certain cases, either 
those specified above in m. 13, or such as can be explained from the nature 
of the clause. We may note e. g. the omission of dy in these examples; 
Thue. 3. 74 9 modus exevdvvevce maca Stadpbapnva, ef dvepos émeyévero, 
since the danger at least was ever present. Plato Symp. p. 198. c, tm’ 
ainxums Gdiyou drodpas @xydpuny, et 7 etxov, Where cAlyou almost renders 
dy superfluous. Anab. 7. 6. 21 otxouy aicyuvy e€ararmpevos; vai pa Ata 
VOXUVOLNY pevrot, ef Uo TroAEpLiov ye Gyros e&nmarnOnv, because of the em- 
phatic affirmation. Other instructive examples are: Xen. Kep. Ath. 1. 6 
Plat. Gorg. p. 514. ec. Apol. p. 20. c. Legg. 9. p. 869. b; in all which there 
is found at least an approach to the first case, in m. 22 above. 


B. Relative Clauses. 


1. To the relatives belong naturally also the pronominal ad- 
verbs, or the relative adverbs of place, as ov, dzrov, etc. of time, 
as Avexa, etc, and manner, as as, G7rws, etc. The relative clauses 
(from which the indirect interrogative clauses are to be well dis- 
tinguished, see in H below) are either construed as independent 
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clauses; or else as dependent, and then the very same construc- 
tions have place, which we have above developed in respect to 
conditional clauses. a : : 
2. We therefore only repeat here in particular: 1) That rela- 
tive clauses with the [ndic. either refer back as matter of fact to 
a demonstrative expressed or implied; or they may be of a gen- 
eral kind, with éo7ts, ootvovv, and then they correspond to the 
Lat. with: quicunque. 2) That in relative clauses with the Szd- 
junctive, av always connects itself with the relative; and then 


the clause.is always general. 3) That in relative clauses with 


the Optative, sometimes av is omitted, and then they are either 


of a gencral kind, or are intermediate clauses in sermone obliquo, 
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see m.69 below; or sometimes @v is inserted, and then it forms 
with the Opt. the ordinary (independent) mood, m.15 above; or 
it arises out of the change of construction from the Subj. to the 
Optative, see m. 68. 4) ‘That in relative clauses the historical 
tenses in the Indic. with av stand just as they do in simple claus- 
es, m. 12. a, b.—All this will be apparent from the examples. 


Examples: Aéfw d qeovoa. An. 6, 5. 6 &anroy, érdécous émeXapfa- 
vev norparia. Cyr. 3. 2. 26 8ac0w, dcov res Snore €Swxe.—Eur. [ph. T. 
Suw yap, 6s &v xaréXOn thvde yay “ENAnv dvnp. Id. Troad. 1031 vopoy 8e 
rovde rais drat Jes yuvaki, Ivnoxety, Aris Avy mpode@ méow.—Xen. An. 2. 
5. 32 of immets did rov mediou €Aavvovres, Oru Ervyxavotey "ENAnM, tavras 
exreevoy (comp. m. 39). Cyr. 3.1.28 rotovros éywye trnperas, ots etdeiny 
avaykn unnperovvras, andas av pot dox® ypnoba. Hell. 2.1. 32 Advcavédpos, 
@iokdéa epwrncas, 6s rovs "Avdpious xataxpnpvicece (@ supposed case), ri ety 
a&vos mabey, aneaodhakev sc. roy &.—Od. 4. 126 ovd’ avdpes vnav Ev réxroves, 
ol KE KGpotey wyas evocéApous, ai Kev TeX€otey Exacta. Eur. Hel. 815 
pi for eAris, 7 pdvn owOetpev av.—An. 7.6. 26 nuiy dé cmAcrixoy per Fy, 
® tows Gv €Suvdpeba cirov AapBavery ovdev re ddOovov. 


Note 1. While in Attic prose, at least, the usage is constant, to connect 
ay With the relative in clauses with the Subjunctive, the epic writers, on 
the other hand, content themselves far more frequently with the stmple Sudj. 
e.g. I].a.229 9 modd Awidy core... Sap’ drroatpeia Oat Goris oéOev avriov Ezy. 
This usage the tragic writers sometimes imitate, comp. m.25; e.g. Soph. 
Trach. 251 rov Adyou 8” od xpn POdvov, yun, mpoceivat, Zev’s Grov mpaxtwp 
(doer) @avy. But this is not done without some ground; as here, for in- 
stance, something definite is spoken of. 


Note 2. In relative (final) clauses, which at the same time express a 
purpose, or that something can or should take place, where in Latin the 
Subj. must necessarily stand, it is common in Greek to use the Indic. Fu- 
ture, e.g. Hell. 2.3.2 ofe rd Sn rpuixovra avdpas ééoOa, of rovs rarpi- 
ous vopous Evyypdwoucs, cad’ obs mroAtrevcovor Eur. Iph. T. 1180 
kat ToAet weno Tw’, doris onpavet. ANn.7.6. 24 dyopa b€ éypnobe, omarna 
€xovres, Grov @ynageacOe. So too the Indic. often stands after negative 
clauses, where in Lat. the Subj. is necessary; e.g. Hell. 6.1. 5 map’ époi 
ovders proOopopei, Garis py ixavds é€orev toa roveiy euoi; and so in general 
often in the indirect style, see m. 69.—The further construction of relative 
clauses, so far as they mark a purpose, see below in E. 


Nore 3. But relative clauses may have not only a final, but also a causal 
signification. The most natural mood in such clauses is the Indicative ; 
sce below in D. In such clauses, consequently, 6s, of, stand for gr: ¢yo, 
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ov, nets, etc. that or because I, thou, ete. ofos for dre rotovros, daos for 
Grt tocovros, ws for drt ovrws, ete. 

Exampies: Mem. 2. 7. 13 Savpaordv moves, bs npiy ovdey Sidwx. Hdot. 
1. 33 (2dAav Kpoicw) Kdpra edoke dpaéns etvat, bs ra _mapedvra ayaa pereis 
ry rehevTny mavros xpnparos Opav exeAeve. 1. 31 al “Apyeiat €paxdptCov THY 
LyTEpa, ofwy rexvwov exupnoe. Eur. Hel. 74 Seoi o’, Goov pipnp’ exes “EXe- 
wns, dromricatey. Plato Phad. p. 58. e, evdaiuwr pot Zuxparys ecpuivero, ws 
ddeds kai yevvaiws erehevra. —Similar is the usage of dcos and otos in Homer, 
in clauses like Il. o. 95 exvpopos 57 por, réxos, €oceat, ol’ dyopeves. Hero 
the relative ) approaches nearly to the demonstrative in exclamations 3 comp. 
I]. x. 347 ofa p’ €opyas. Od. 8. 611. Tl. p. 471, 587. Asch. Prom. 915. 

Norte 4. After a preceding demonstrative, a8 ovras etc. the relatives have 
an ecbatic power, implying result or consequence ; and stand then for dote; 
see below in F. Such clauses also are construed only with the Indic. or 
other moods which stand for it. But the usago is not frequent.—For olos 
and dgos c. inf. instead of & Gore, BEC in m. 57 below. 

Isxampies: An. 2. 5. 12 ris oUTW iverat, datis od ro Bovderat gidos 
eivat. Soph. Antig. 220 (Ov €oTiv OUTwWS papos, és Save épqg. Plat. Rep. 
p. 360 ovdcis dy yevotro ovrws adapayrwos, bs dy petvecey ev tH Stxatorvvy. 

Note 5. In certain phrases, in consequence of sudden transition to a di- 
rect address, the Imperative also can stand aiter relatives ; e.g. in tragic 
writers, in the phrases : oic8” 8 Spacoy, oc” ws Toingoy, which are 
also explained by inversion ¢ dpacoy oid’ 6, etc. Also in the 3 pers. ofc6a 
voy Gd pot yeveo Ow Eurip» Here we may compare the Imper. 3 pers. after 
ort, sco m.61. Thue. 4. 92 ypy deiéat, ort, dv pev ehievrar, crag @woay. 

Note 6. For the simple Subjunct. and other moods in indirect questions, 
see in m.63.—For the Opt. with @ after an historical tense in the main 
clause, and for the Opt. and Indic. in intermediate clauses in serm., obliquo, 
see Mm. "68, 69.—For the Future with xé in epic writers after the relative, 
see m. 11. 


C. Clauses with Particles of Time. 


Particles of time are os, ore, OmroTe, é7ret, erred), Ews, EE ob, Tpir, 
éore, the epic jos, dppa, evre, and the like. As they are them- 
selvés mostly relatives, their construction accords essentially with 
that of relative clauses. We therefore limit ourselves here to what 
is special; and give, for the general usage, only the examples. 
The construction with the Subjunct. again connects av with the 
particle, as drav, émreidav, Ews av, etc. with the exception of ws, 
which in this construction signifies @s, or else is final ; see below. 

EXAMPLES : ‘er TONE pLOL, os etSov rovs Midous, €éornoav. An. 3.1. 9 
eine Se, Ort, Een etdav TaytoTa 7H orpareia AnEn, evdvs drromepwes aurdy. ib. 
3. 5.18 mapmryyethay, ered) Setmvnoecay Xn Plat PI vous mavras dyarav- 
er Gat, kai €veoOae nuix’ dv cis mapayyeidn Plat. Pheed. p. 101. d, el be 
rs auras ts imobecews ExotTo, xaipety e@ns Gy Kat oUK amoxpivac, ews dy ra an 
€xeiyns OppnOevra oxevyato. 

Note 1. Here too the remark holds true, as in the case of the relatives 
and conditional particles, that Homer more commonly omits dv or K€; @. g. 
GAN’ Gre yopdoxwot méAW Kata Por avOpe@ruv Od. o. 408, and often. See ex- 
amples from later writers in Herm. Op. IV. p. 103; ©. g. Soph. Aj. 1182 
dpyyer, €or éyw pow, Where the mind is abstracted from every possibility 
of hindrance; ib. 554. 

Nore 2. After particles which imply a repetition, e.g. dmére, the regu- 
lar mood is the Optative, even when the reference is to definite facts which 
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have already taken place; less frequent is the Indicative. With the Sub- 
junct. again droray is used ; except that Homer sometimes puts érdre with 
the Subjunctive, see note 1. The reason of this lies in the nature of the 
moods ; since, 6. g. in drdre of rroAcutot exiPowro, amexapouv, the approach of 
the enemies is viewed as the subjective motive of repeated retreat, although 
it is a fact already specified. When, on the other hand, it is said: éméray 
otparomeSevwvrat, rappoy reptBaddAovrat, the whole is presented as a matter 
of experience, and every allusion to a subjective motive in the clause is ex- 
cluded. The far less frequent construction of émdray with the Opt. may be 
explained from the nature of the particular examples: Cyr. 1. 3. 11 «0° 
Omdray Foe emt ro Seimvov, A€yotp’ dy, Grt Novrar; or else from transi- 
tion, see m. 68.—In hke manner, other particles, as ei, ws (6xws in Hdot.) and 
especially relative clauses, receive by means of this Opt. the sense of repeti- 
tion. E.g. Thue. 7. 79 ef pev émiocey of "A@nvaiot, treyapovy, ef 8’ ava- 

wpotey, éeréxewro. Hdot. 7. 119 dxws 8€ awixotro 7 oTpatin, ony pev 
€OKE T ta éroipn: ws d€ 8eirvouv yivosro Opn, of peyv ExeaKoy movoy > Gxws 
d€ vixra dydyotev, amedauvecxov, xrrA. Il. 8. 188. 198 ovriva pev BaciArra 
ktyein, rov 8... épnrvaacxe: by 8° ad Snpov r’ avdpa (801, Bodwrra rt’ 
Epevpot, Toy oxnmTpw €dAdoaokev xrrX. Comp. also § 103. m. 11. 


Note 3. The particle éws (epic éppa) with the Indic. expresses the time 
during which any thing takes place, and may be then rendered as long as. 
or in momentary actions, until, i.e. ‘as long as until ;’ e.g. Dem. Ol. p.15 
€ws éart xatpds, ayriiaBeo Oat Trav mpayparev.—But €ws ay with the Subj. 
(also gar’ av, epic eiodxe or eis re xe,) signifies until ; and is distinguished 
from the simple Optative, in that in the former the occurrence of another 
action or of some event sets a limit to the main action, while in the latter 
this is done by the acting subject himself in the mode of presentation. 
E.g. Mem. 4. 8. 2 6 vopos ovx éa Snpocia rwa arobyncrey, Ews dv 7 Sewpia 
éx Andou émavédXOy. Il. a. 509 rédpa 8’ ert Fpwecce rides xparos, ofp’ dy 
"Axatol vidv eudy rigworv, An. 2.1.2 edokev avrois mporeva, Ews Kvpo 
ouppiftecav. Od. €. 385, of Molus: dpce 5° ert xparvov Bopeny, ews dye 
Painxecot peyein.—For the Opt. with dy after éws, see the example from 
Plato in m. 37 above, also in m.68; and for the Subjunct. without dy, see 
above inm.38. 


Norte 4. The particle rpiv or mpty 7, before, sooner than, is construed with 
the Infiniteve ; but admits also the construction with the finite moods. 
Thus, where the reference is to definite facts which have already taken 
place, it is put with the Indicative ; where something mercly possible, sup- 
posed, or future, is spoken of, it takes the Infinitive, Subjunctive (with ay), 
and Optative ; but with this difference, that the Subj. with dy» (in the poets 
likewise without ay, m. 38), and by rule also the Opt. without dy (after 
historical tenses), are only used, when the main clause expresses a negative, 
‘not ... before or until ;’ while after a positive clause the Infinitive is em- 
ployed, ‘ before, sooner than.’ But the usage of the Infinitive is wider, since, 
it can stand also after negative clauses; and hence Homer uses both con- 
structions, viz. that with the Subj. or Opt. and that with the Infin. without 
essential difference and even united into one clause, I]. p. 504. Od. 8. 373. 
The same poet inserts mpiv also in the first clause; so that it then stands 
double. The epic mapos before, wherever it is a conjunction, is put with 
the Infinitive; except I]. w. 629. 
| Exampies.—Inpic. Soph. OT. rryouny 8° axjp dorar peywrros rev éxei, 
mply pot tuxn roid’ eméoryn. An. 3. 2. 29 ov mpodabev éLeveyxeiv érdApnoray 
we nas méAepoy, mpw Tovs oTpatnyovs nuav ovyéAaBov.—SuBS. With dv: 

en, Hier. 7. 13 6,re dv ris AdBn mapa rou rupdvvov, ovdeis ovdev avrovd vopilet, 
mpy dv €£w rhs tourou émixparetas yévnrat, comp. Eur. Med. 277, 677, etc. 

ithout dy: Soph. Aj. 741 (amnvda) pn Ew mapnxew, rpiv mapoy abrés ty 7, 
comp. Eur. Or. 1351.—OpT. Il. p. 580 ovx eden hevyew, npiv reipnoar 
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"AxtAnos, comp. Cyr. 1.4.14. (With dy Hell. 2. 3. 48, and comp. below in 
m. 68.)—Inrin. Plat. Prot. p. 350 (of dvOpwmot) Jupparewrepoi elow ereday 
udbwow, 7 mpw padeiv. After a negat. I1.£.19. Double - Il. n. 480 ovd€ 
ris €rhn mpty mee, roly AeiwWat imeppeved Kpoviwn. So with mdpos: Od. 
a, 20 6 8’ domepxés peveawer ‘Odvan, mapos hv yatav lxéo Gas. 


D. Causal Clauses. - 


1. Causal particles are Ort, dv0Tt, obvexa ; and several particles 
of time can also have a causal signification, as é7ret, érredn. They 
are construed either with the Indic. when the cause is something 
external or objective; or with the Optative, when the cause is 
spoken of as subjective, that is, something in the mind of the 
subject acting or speaking ; consequently only in narration. 

2. The Subjunctive cannot be connected with these particles. 
Inasmuch as every causal clause (even when it refers to things 
. future) specifies the cause of the action expressed in the main 
clause, it stands to this main clause in such a relation, that ex- 
perience has already decided in respect to it. Thus, e.g. I write 
now, because he will soon come, is equivalent to, ‘ because I know 
that he will soon come.’ | 

3. The Optative with ay, and the historical tenses with dy, are 
only modifications of the Indicative relation ; and are sufficiently 
explained from the general definition in § 139. 3, or m. 10 sq. 


Exampies: Mem. 1. 4. 19 Swxparns époi rois ovvdvras eddxes trotety are- 
xec0a trav dvociwy, ob pdvov érére td tev avOparwy dpevro (m. 39), dAAG 
Kal Omdre év épnpia elev, éeneimep nynaatvro, pndev dy more (m. 17), Sv mpar- 
rotey (m. 32), Jeovs SeadaGeity. Other examples will occur in reading.—An 
example of the Indic. Aor. with dy, see in I]. 0. 228; of the Opt. with dp, 
in Aristoph. Plut. 120. Xen. Mem. 3. 2. 2.—For relative clauses with 
causal signification, see above in m, 35 a. 


E. Telic or Final Clauses. | 
1. Conjunctions expressing end (rédos) and purpose are as, 
drrws, iva (epic gpa), and “7; with which we may also reckon 
é7rws, When it is to be rendered that, after certain verbs im- 
plying exhortation, care, endeavour, eflort, eto. as trapaxaneiy, 
dpovrifew, pudratrecBar, opav, émipédecBar, pédet pot, mpdtTeww, 
mapackevateo@au, and the like. And although the specification 


of end and purpose must always appear as the thought of the. 


acting subject and wholly founded therein, yet the most natu- 
ral and frequent construction, often even after historical tenses. 
is that with the Subjunctive ; since for the most part this speci- 
fication is not meant to be merely something supposed or possi- 
ble, but the acting subject is at the same time eager and striv- 
ing, that his purpose may be realized,—that his thought may come 
forth into life. It is only where the end or purpose is expressly to 
be understood as a subjective thought, that the Optative is em- 
ployed ; and this even after the primary tenses, although seldom. 
Still, nothing is more common, (just as with relative clauses im- 
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plying purpose, see m. 34,) than for this Subjunctive to alternate 
with the Indic. Future ; see no. 2 below. 


Examples: Mem. 3. 1. 8 év péow Set rovs yetpiorous tarrety, tva ind pep 
Trav aywvrat, td 8 av trav dOavrat. Thue. 3. 4 of mpéoBets tov Mite 
Anvaiwy Erpacaoy, Grws tis BonOera HEet. 1. 56 Tepdixxas €s ryv Aaxebai- 
pova Téa erpaccer, OTws TOAEMOS yernras Tos AOnvaiots mpos TleAotrown- 
gious. 1.65 Aptoreds cuveBovdreve trois GAAots exmAEvat, Orrws 6 TiTOS ayTi- 
ayn. Xen. Cyr. 4.1. 18 dpa, py woddA@v éxaor@ ney cat opOadpov cai yet- 
pov 8enoet. Xen. Hipparch. 9. 2 xpdriordéy eort rd Goa dv yr@ (§ 129. n. 
17) dyaba elvac émtpedeioOat os dv mpayOy. Il. n. 339 midas momooper, 
é6ppa 8° aitdwy 6dds etn. An. 1. 6. 9 cupBovAevw Tov Gvdpa rovroy éxrodav 
mroveicOat ws TaxtoTa, ws pnxéere S€oe rovroy mvdarresOa, adda oyoAy ein 


nui (al. 8é and 7). Comp. Plat. Rep. p. 410. b. Aristoph. Ran. 24. 


Note 1. Here is to be noted the elliptical construction of ows, where 
the verb implying exhortation etc. is to be supplied, and the clause with 
Gres 1s equivalent to an emphatic Imperative. In such cases also drws 1s 
construed cither with the Indic. Fut. or the Subjunct. E.g. An.1.7.3 Gros 
€ceabe avdpes aktoe trys eAevGepias, ‘see that ye are men,’ i. e. be men, ete. 
‘Esch, Prom. 68 Grws pr cavrév oixrieis wore. Cyr. 4.1.16 Orws py avayna- 
owpev adrous, ayabots yeverOa. Comp. Plat. Prot. p. 313. ¢.* With aye 
preceding, Diog. L. 6. 2. 36. 


2. As to the usage of d7rws, ws, and iva, it is further to be no- 
ted, that in construction with the Subjunctive, ws and d7rws often 
take the particle av; but iva, in the signif. in order that, is al- 
ways without av, so that wy’ dv can only signify wbicunque. Nor, 
in the signif. in order that, can iva ever be put with the Indic. 
Future. 3 

ExampLes: Aésch. Suppl. 937 adn’ os ay eidns, évvérw cadéorepov. Aris- 


toph. Plut..1151 warpis ydp €ore waco’, iv’ Gy mparry rev eb. See Herm. Op. 
IV. p. 121, 132. 


3. But all these conjunctions, after historical tenses (as also af- 
ter the hist. Pres.), can be construed with the Optative ; see m. 9. 


Exampies: Xen. Lac. 2. 2 €Swxey atta paorryopdpovs, Grws Timwpoin 
(rovs waidas), ef Séou. Plat. Rep. p. 393 amevae d€ exedreve (Tov Xpvonv) xai 
py epebicew, iva oas oixade €AOow. Cyr. 1. 4. 25 Kutpos €Aeye, ore ameevat 
Bovrotro, py 6 matnp Tt Gx Ootro, Kain wédus péeppotto air@. Comp. II. 
e. 1. r. 351, 347. 


Note 2. When to éras and ws with the Opt. the particle dy is subjoined, 
there is formed again the mood specified above in m.15. Thus, e.g. An. 
1.9.21 idov wero deicOa, as ouvepyots Exot, he thought himself to med 
friends, that he might have helpers ; but Cyr. 4. 2. 29 Kpoicos ras yuvairas 
mpoamrerrépnyaro TIS vuKTOS, ws dv pdov mopevowro, tn order that they might (per- 
haps) travel more easily. 1. 2.10 aurds re Inpa, Kai r@v GAdwy émipedetrat, 





* Dawes, in consequence of too limited observation, proposed the rule, that in 
good Attic writers the particles drws and od wh never have the Subjunctive of the 
first Aor. Act. and Mid. but always instead of this the Fut. Indicative. This rule 
was found to be often confirmed by manuscripts; and on this ground in modern 
editions a multitude of passages have been altered even without the authority of 
manuscripts ; since for the most part this required only small changes like ons into 
gets, Twpev into gouev, etc. But it was soon found, that there would be no end of 
such corrections; and also that some passages occur which cannot be easily so 
corrected; as Eurip. Troad. 445 dws ynudyeda. Plat. Rep. p. 609. b, od yap réye 
ayaddy pfword rt gwoAdop. The canon of Dawes is therefore now given up. 
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orws dv Inpoev, tn order that they could hunt. oy Cyr. 3.1.1. Il. r. 331. 
Eur. IT. 1025, ete. also m. 68 below. 


Note 3. Here too belong most naturally such clauses as express fear, anz- 
vety, after dédotxa etc. where BN, also Snws pn, is rendered by our that, lest, 
(like Lat. ne,) and consequently py od by that not ; see § 148. 4, and n. 7. 
The construction is wholly like that of final clauses; viz. the Subj. Opt. 
and especially the Indic. Fut. e.g. Soph. OT. 1075 8€dcty’ drws pn ne THs 
aionns Thad” avappnéet xaxd. But the Greek has this advantage over 
the Latin, that it can also use the Indic. of past tenses in connection with 
these particles, in order to mark the object of fear as already existing ; 6. g. 
Plat. Lys. p. 218 poBovdpar py Adyots riot Pevdéow évrervynKaper, vereor ne 
tnciderimus. The Greek has more freedom in this respect also, that other 
particles and constructions can in like manner Stand after these verbs, as 
the context in each case may require ; as ei, drt, and even dore and the 
Infin. E.g. Cyr. 3.1.1 epoBeiro Ore dpOhoeobat euedde ta Bacidea olko- 
Boney. Eur. IT. 1391 ddfos 3° hv, Sore py réy$a wdda. Hee. 756 mTarnp 
vy Leeper dppwdav Javeiv, ne periret. 


4. When, finally, it is to be expressed, that a purpose was at- 
tained or had been attained, when something else took place or 
had taken place, in this case the Indic. of an historical tense is 
employed, but without av. 


ExampLes: Soph. OT. 1386 sq. where the blind Cidipus complains, and 
would gladly deprive himself also of hearing : iy’ Hv rudaAds re Kal KAvwv 
pndev, that I were, ete. And further on: lw KiBarpdv, ré p’ ov AaBov EKTEL- 
vas evdus, ws e8esEa pirore, évOev 7 nv yeyos. So too in Plato, Crit. p. 44 rT 

ap wpehov oloi Te etvat ol moAAol Ta peytora Kaka  ekepyaterbay, t iva oloire 
noay av xal ayaba ra péytota: viv de ovderepa oloire. Id. Meno p. 89 ray 
vewy Tous ayabous dy épuddrropey ..., va pndeis avtous dcepOetpev.— Only when 
a conditional clause is also inserted, is dy retained; e. g. An. 7. 6. 23 €ec 
Ta évexupa rore AaPeiv, ws pnde, ef eBovdero, éduvaro dy ravra efarraray. 


F. Ecbatic or Consequential Clauses. 


1, These express a result (é«Baots) or consequence. The ec- 
batic particle @ore is compounded from @s and ré, literally and 
so; in which sense it begins a clause, and corresponds fully to 
the Lat. ztaque ; e. g. Anab. 1.7.7. In the signification so that, 
it is put with the Indic. of ad/ the tenses, when it can be inter- 
changed with and so; and likewise, in general, when the result 
or consequence is presented as one not actually purposed, but ony 
as de facto existing, and mainly external. 

2. On the other hand, acre (for which also we find ws) 1s con- 
strued with the Infinitive, when the result or consequence is to 
be regarded as in itself necessary, either as a matter of purpose, 
or as ‘implied i in the main clause. See m.56, and § 140. 4. 

3. Instead of the Indicative, @aTe can naturally also be put 
with the Opt. and ap, and with the historical tenses and av; for 
which the Infin. with ay can likewise stand, see m.17 above. 
These constructions are sufficiently explained by a general def- 
inition, $ 139. 3. 


Exampces: An. 2. 2.17 ol 8€ Kpavyny modAny érotovy xadouvres ddAnhous 
ore xai rovs moAepious axovety, & purposed consequence ; dare of pev eyyv- 
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Tata Tay Todepioy kal Ehuyoy ex TaY OKnYOpdTroy, & Consequence arising 
only out of the preceding purposed one. 3.3. 14 rots Jeois yapey, dre ov our 
MOAAH pwpy, GArAa avy oArtyots HAGoy (sc. of moAEutot) > Gore BAaWace pev py 
peyada, Snradoas be, bv Sedpeba. Mem. 3. 1.9 add’ ovx edidakev: adore 
avrous dy nuas 8éoe rovs re ayadous cat rovs xaxous kpivew. Agesi. 1. 26 
mavres ToAeutKa Ora vakereclatip, ore Thy nodAw ovras Nynow ay trodepov 
€pyaortnpiov eivat. Thue. 2. 49 ra 8€ evrés ovrws éxdero, Sore pnd€é yupvoi 
avexecOa, dword re dy és Vdwp Wuypoyv oas atrovs pimrety. Comp. An. 
9. 9. 31. . 


4. After a preceding demonstrative, as ovtws etc. we find acre 
followed sometimes by the Indicative (or other forms expressing 
the same relation), and sometimes by the Infinitive; accurding 
to the mode of presentation which the writer connects with the 
clause. | | 

ExampLes: Cyr. 1. 4. 15 "Aorvayns otras foOn tH rére Inpa, Gore aei 
auvetnes to Kipo.—Mem. 4. 4. 1 (Swxp. dmedeixvvro rots Gpxovat) mecOope- 
vos ourws, dare SiadnAos eivat mapa Tovs GAdous EvTAKTav. 


Nore 1. The Subjunctive is never used in connection with dore ; because 
the relation of cause and effect is not an uncertain one, as to which experi- 
ence has still to decide (comp. m. 43)—not even when the ecbatic clause 
contains a Future; which again is to be explained in the manner specified 
inm.43. Still more would the relation of cause and effect be done away. 
were we to conncet ay immediately with dove; since just this relation must 
ever be regarded as remote from all accidental conditions.* For the like 
reason the simple Optative is also not admissible; nor can an example like 
Xen. (Ee. 1. 13: ef ris yp@ro to dpyupio, Gore Kaxtoy TO O@pa. Exot... 70s 
dv &rt 16 dpyipwov aire opéAtpor ein, contradict the truth of this remark: 
since here the Opt. still belongs as it were within the conditional clause 
expressed by means of the Optative. 


Nore 2. In like manner 4 dore (less often 7 os) after comparatives, is con- 
strued most commonly with the Infinitive; e. g. vewrepoi ciow 7 Gore €ide- 
vat oiwy matépwy éorépnvra, they are younger than that they could know, 
Engl. ‘they are too young to know.’ Also with the Indic. and dy; e. g. 
An. 1. 5.8 Jarrov 4} &s res dy geto. Here it is to be noted, that, instead of 
the comparative, the positive may be employed, and consequently the 7 
falls away before dore, and this without any change in the sense; since 
the negative meaning of the whole necessarily follows in every case from 
the context. E.g. Plat. Prot. p. 314 véoe €rt eopev, Gore Tocovroy mpaypa 
dueAXer Oat, i.e. ‘we are too young to be able ;’ not: ‘we are so young, that 
we can,’ ete. Cyr. 4. 5. 15 dAlyou dopev, Sore eyxpareis eivat atrav. 
Mem. 3. 13. 3 puypov dcre Aovoacba €oriv. Eur. Androm. 80 yépur 
€xeivos, GoTe o wedeiv Tapov. 

:; Note 3. In the same manner with dore, is construed also ép” gre, see 

150. m. 9. = : 


©. When an ecbatic clause is preceded by the demonstrative 
adj. pronouns tovovtos and tocovros, the corresponding relative 
a olos and éc0s are commonly put instead of wore, and 
ike it are usually construed with the Infinitive ; in such a way, 
however, that the relative always stands in the same gender, 





* In Plato Crit. p. 45. b, €évo: obra: evOd5e roma avardloxew> Gore, Swep Adyu, 
uhre raira poBobpevos deroxduns cavrdy coca, the Subj. fills the place of the Im- 
perative ; just as in Sopb. El. 1171 Sore uh Alay or éve. 
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number, and case, with the preceding demonstrative ; that is, an 
attraction takes place. Comp. the relative after oirws, m. 35. b. 


Exampies: Plat. Charm. p. 156. b, ore yap rotatryn (7 Suvapts), ofa py 
BvvacGa ty Kepardny tyra potetv. Mem. 2. 1. 15 do0tAos rotodros, otos pndevr 
8eordry Avorredciv. Hdot. 6. 137 éwurots 8€ hace yevéerOar rocotrp éxeivoy 
Gy8pas dpeivovas, dom, mapedy amoxreivat, obx eOeAnoas 8C. amroxrewvat. Also 
with the preceding demonstr. omitted: Plato Theag. p. 127. c, @oBovpas 
imép rotrov, py Tut GA (sc. rotovTe) evriyxy, of@ rovrov diapbeipa. Thue. 
1. 2 vevopevot Ta a’taoy Exacrot, dcov ano(jv.—lIn this way ofos with the 
Infin. becomes fully an adjective, such as, ‘so constituted as,’ like duvards ; 
e.g. Mem. 1. 4. 6 of mpdcbev dddvres act (wos oot réuvew ela, of Se 
pestis (the back teeth) ofoe mapa rovrwy dekdpevor Aeaivev, i.e. such as... 
to crush. 


G. Transitive Clauses with or, ws, after Verbs of saying, etc. 


1. The English that after verbs of saying and the like, is ex- 
pressed in Greek, sometimes by means of the Infinit. with the 
Acc. or Nom. § 142. 2, in many instances also by means of the 

articiple, § 144; and sometimes by means of the conjunctions 
Ort, Ws, poet. obvexa, OPovvexa. These particles are followed by 
the simple Optative, when the idea introduced by 67 ete. is to 
be regarded expressly as the supposition of the subject speaking 
or thinking; otherwise, they are followed throughout. by the In- 
dicative, or the moods which come in place of it, viz. the Opt. 


with ay, and the historical tenses with dv—The Subjunctive 


cannot follow these conjunctions; for the same reason as above 
under causal clauses, m. 43. : 

EXAMPLES: Ildvres dpodoyovow, os 7 apetn xpariotéy ears. An. 4. 5. 10 
avrat npwrwy avrous, rives elev 6 8€ Eppeveds eimev, Ort mapa Bacthéws Topet- 
otyro mpos roy catpannv: ai dé arexpivavro, Grs ovK évravOn etn etd. OF 
alternately the Indic. and Opt. ib. 2.1.3 odros Aeyov, rt Kipos pev ré Ovn- 
ney, Aptatos 5€ rehevyws ety xrA. Also the Opt. with dy; ibid. cai A€yat, 
ors weptpetvetey dy avrovs xrA. Comp. Cyr. 1. 6. 3. ib. 1. 3. 13. 


Note 1. For the personal construction of certain phrases, a8 Aéyerat, 
dhavepdy é€ort, With drs etc. and for other like matters, see § 151. I. 6. 7. 


Note 2. The English that can also be given in Greek by ore, when, as, 
after verbs signifying to remember, know by experience, and the like; e. g. 
Thue. 2.21 pepepevoe cai Wretorodvaxra, dre eiaBadov ameyopnoe madu, lit. 
remembering also Pl. when he, etc. comp. Il. o. 18, and the example in 
4131. n. 15. : 


Note 3. The English that can also be expressed by ei, tf, after the verbs 
Savpalo to wonder, dyanaw to be content, aicyuvopate to be ashamed, 
and some other verbs implying an emotion of mind; since the Attics 
preferred to avoid a decided tone, even in things quite certain (m. 15). 
Yet this ef can properly be translated by that, only when it is construed 
with the Indicative; Cyr. 4. 5. 20 ovdév Javpdlo, ef Kvagapns dxvet epi 
npav. Dem. Mid. 29 ovx goyuv6n, ef tatodro xaxdv endye re, that he brought 
such evil upon any one. /Eschin. p. 537 ove dyana, el pr Sixny edoxer, lit. 
that he was not punished. So too after yaderas dhépw Cyr. 5. 5. 12.—But 
érc can also be used, e. g. Dem. Ol. p. 37. 


Note 4. We also find érs even before the words of a speaker quoted 
without change, and therefore wholly redundant; Cyr. 5. 2. 9 6 Kupos 
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amexpivato, Ort, én, & Tw8pva, otouat xrA.—When minor clauses intervene 
wmmediately after ors and ws, the conjunction may be repeated: An. 5. 6. 
19 Aeyovow Sri, ef py Exmoptovar (mM. 23) rH OTpaTiG ptoOdy, Ore Kevduvervorer 
petvat rooauvTy duvayis. Or the two conjunctions may alternate; Cyr. 5. 3. 
30. Hdot. 3. 71. Or further, in the like case, after the intervening clause, 
the construction of the Acc. c. Inf. or that with the Participle, may be in- 
troduced ; and then ors again is redundant; Cyr. 1. 6. 18 Aeye:s ov, O76, 
dorep ovde yewpyov apyod ovdey odedos, ovtws ovde orparyyou apyou ovder 
opedos etvas. Comp. Thue. 4. 37 (Particip.) and § 141. n. 2; see also 
above in m. 36. 


H. Interrogative Clauses, direct and indirect. 


1. A direct interrogation is usually introduced by an interrog- 
ative particle, especially by dpa; also by aAAo Te 7, ap ov, ovKody, 
or simply ov, Lat. nonne, all implying usually an affirmative an- 
swer; by dpa wy or simply wn, wav, pev yy, ovKouv, Lat. num, im- 
plying mostly a negative answer; and in a double interrogation 
by zorepov...7; sce all these in §149.m.18. Further, sometimes 
by interrogative pronouns; to which belong also the adverbial in- 
terrog. pronouns zrov; vot; etc. Such clauses are in their own 
nature independent; and are consequently so construed. Yet the 
Greek is especially fond of employing in questions the subjective 
form of the Opt. with av (m.15); as té eras av; Tas Gv oioLTO; 
—For the Subjunct. in questions of doubt, see § 139. m. 2. 

2. Indirect interrogations are introduced, cither by the parti- 
cles et (4) whether, et un or simply un whether not, and in double 
interrogations eiTe... ite, TOTEPOV... 7, EL.++ 7}, Meee; OF also by 
the indirect interrogative pronouns and adverbial pronouns, éo7s, 
Orrov, G7ws, G7ndixos, in place of which also the direct interroga- 
tive pronouns, 7s, 7rod, etc. are just as often employed. Their 
construction is that of dependent clauses, and has been therefore 
already explained in the preceding discussion ; see the examples 
below in n. 1.—We further remark here only, that in the con- 
struction with the Swbjunctive, the particle av does not connect 
itself with the interrogative particle, as it does with the relatives. 
Indeed, this construction is scarcely found except atter negative 
or doubtful assertions (see n. 2); so that in this Subjunctive we 
may again recognize the Conjunct. dubttativus described above 
in m. 2, as will appear from the examples. 


Exampirs: Soph. OT. 1367 ovdx ofS’ Gras ce GO BeBovdctac Oat Kados. 
Cyr. 8. 4.16 rd 8 éexmapara, pn, ovx oid’, ef Xpucavrg rour@ 86. Eur. Or. 
713 Kovxer’ eioiv eAmides, Onn rpamdpevos Jdvaroy Puyo. 


Note 1. After affirmative clauses therefore, we find either the Indicatire 
(or forms standing in place of it); or, especially after historical tenses, the 
Optative. K.g. Xen. An.7.3.37 cxeyae roiwy, ef 6 ‘EAAnvixds vdpos KaAdtor 
€xet. Soph. Ant. 38 decker raya, cir’ evyers wéeghunas, etr’ €oOAav xaxn. 
Mem. 3. 12. 8 aicypov ynpaca, mpiv idely éautov, motos dy KdAXoros yévot- 
to.—An. 4. 8.7 nporev ef Soiev dy rovrwv ra mord. 2. 28 épwracw ei rs 
€Oé€Xoe ovpropeverda. Other examples will occur in reading. See also 
for the Indicative the general remarks below, m. 67 8q. 
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Note 2. That the Subjunctive also is found after affirmative clauses (no. 
2 above), is to be explained from the circumstance, that there are certain 
affirmative modes of expression, in which the Conjunct. dubttativus is sup- 
posable ; e.g. in double questions: Asch. Prom. 779 Av ydp, 4 ra Aone 
aot dpdow, fh roy éexdvoovr’ ue. Comp. Il. v. 742. «. 701; or alternately 
with Subj. and Opt. Il. 7. 307. Or, as in Hdot. 1. 53 (comp. 2. 52) Kpotcos 
€veré AXeTO émeipwrav Tra xpnotnpia, ef Grparevnras emi Lépoas Kpoicos, 
‘whether he might venture to make war against the Persians ;’ and yet it is 
then said further: xai ef rwa orpardy mpoaGéotro cvppayoy, i.e. a single 
question, and whether, if so, he might better secure allies. ; 

NoTeE 3. To such indirect interrogative clauses, even when they are in 
the Subjunctive, Homer adds the particle xé, e.g. Il. y. 244; especially in 
the apparently independent a?. xe or efxe with the Subjunct.:e.g. II. e. 
279. a. 420 al xe rvywpt, wiPyra. »Od. a. 379 Jeovs emtBwcopa, al Ké robe 
Zevs dct madivrira Epya yevéoOat.—In close connection with this is the pro- 
saic usage of éay after verbs implying to eramine, see to, a8 oxomety, dpav. 
E.g. Plat. Gorg. p. 510. b, oxdmes 57, €av cot Sox ed A€yerv, comp. Theat. 
p. 192. e. So too elliptically, like the Homeric eice; e.g. Alcib. I. p. 122 
undé rovro nuly appyroy foto, €av mws aiacOn ov ei. 

pe 4. For other remarks upon. the interrogative clauses, see § 127. 5. 
§ 151. I. 6, 7. | | | 


GENERAL REMARKS 
on the use of the Moods in dependent Clauses. 


Nore 1. The rule that the Subjunctive is used after primary tenses, and 
the Optative after historical tenses, we have found to be confirmed ; but only 
in general. Accordingly, the change of a primary tense in the main clause 
for an historical tense, must have an influence upon the mood of the de- 
pendent clause; and particularly, in all cases where the Grammar makes a 
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distinction in the double construction with the Subj. and Optative, the con- - 


struction with the Subj. connects itself by preference with a primary tense, 
and that with the Opt. with an historical tense. E.g. the clause: kai, éay 
rt €xywpev, Sdcopuev, if made dependent on éxéAevcey would read: xai nuas, ef 
Te €xoupey, exeAevoev Sovvat. Or, the example in Dem. Phil. 3. p. 122, of 
"AOnvaiot exddAaloy Kai éripwpovvro, ods aicGowro Swpodoxourras, if referred to 
the present time would read: of ’A9. xodd{over xal ripwpodvrat, ods dy al- 
oOwvrat dwpodoxovrras ; and so vice versa. So too Iszeus de Arist. Her. 17 
of pev, Grav mept xpnparovy Svarvya@oet, rous aderépovs airay raidas els 
ér€pous otxous elomotovaty, iva py peTagXwos THS TOU maTpds aripias - 
ovrot 8€ dpa els Umrdypewy ovciay Kat oixdbev eiaemoiouy odas avrovs, iva xat 


ra tmdpxovra mpocamoAécetav. Still, as both the Opt. and Subjunct. 


depend wholly on the supposition which the writer in every case connects 
with the clause, and not alone on the preceding tense, there are examples 
enough of departure from the above rule; e.g. 1) Where the Subjunctive 
follows an historical tense ; thus after the final particles (iva etc. m. 45), and 
with pn after verbs of fearing, etc. see m.50. We find also, just as often, 
€dy, doris dv, drov dv, éretSdy, with the Subj. in narration, especially in the 
indirect style, when the same construction would have place in the direct. 
style; e.g. Xen. Hell. 2. 1. 24 Avoavépos ras vais éexédevocev ErecOat* émes- 
Sav 8€ exBaoww, aromdew. 2) Where the Optative follows a primary tense : 
e.g. after final particles, and after um implying fear, anxiety. But also 
elsewhere; e.g. Dem. Ol. 3. p. 38 ryv airny civrakw dravroyv (sc. A€yo V. 
BovAopatr), iva rev Kotvay Exacros rd pépos AauBavoy, Grov 8éotro H TALS, 
els rov0" €rotpos urdpyn. See other examples in m. 64, 65. 


Note 2. In respect to the particle dy, we have seen, that it often stands 68 
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in dependent clauses expressed by the Subjunctive, while the Optative re- 
jects it. Nevertheless, the case is not infrequent, (although the learner 
will do well at first to regard such cases rather as exceptions from the rule.) 
that, since in clauses with the Subjunctive the dy is always closely united 
with the conjunction or pronoun, when the construction passes over into the 
Optative, this latter retaims the ay with the conjunction or pronoun,without 
forming the mood described above inm.15. Hence examples are not seldom 
of doris dy, érecdav, €ws av, mpiy Gy, éréray, Grws dy, even dray and edy, con- 
nected with the Optative; e.g. Xen. Cyr. 5. 5. in. eméoredAew atro eer, 
Grws aupBovAdos yiyvotro, 6,rt dy Boxoin mparrev. An. 7. 5. 8 epeurnro, 
ws, €metday emt Jadarray dwéd Got, mapadacos aire BioavOny. ib. 7. 7. 57 
edéovro py ameAOetv, mpiv dv amayayot rd orparevpa Kai OiuBpwn mwapa- 
8oin. Comp. Hell. 2.4.18. ib. 5.4. 47 "Aynoihaos exédeve Gudarrey, €ws 
ay airds €A dou. Dem. Mid. 5 ry mapackeuny, Hy dv wopiaatro tts, ovr 
derOe ypnva vBpitecOar. So after cray Aschyl. Pers. 448; after éay Thue. 
8. 27. Still, many of these instances are not sutliciently settled by the 
manuscripts; so that the editions often vary between the Subjunctive and 
Optative. See also Thue. 2. 93 uy dy. Anab. 7. 4. 2 ows dy. 


Note 3. The usual mood tn sermone obliquo, especially in narration, 
is the Optative; and hence also the Optative is commonly found in inter- 
jected clauses in the indirect style; e.g. Xen. Agesi. 1.10 Trocadepmms apo- 
gev, ef orreivatro, €ws EAOotev, os TEuMoELE Mpds BacirEa ayyeAous, Stampate- 
oOa xrdX. But as the Greek language, in dependent clauses in general, 
employs the Indicative far oftener than the Latin, (e.g. after final particles 
and those marking consequence, comp. m. 34,) it also does the same in in- 
terjected (parenthetic) clauses t2 sermone obliguo. For as Greek writers in 
general are fond of a sudden transition from the indirect style ta the direct, 
(e.g. Hell. 2.1.25 "ArAxBiadns ain ev Kah@ €py avtous éppeiv, adda pebop- 
pioas €¢ Lnordv wapyver* ov dvTes vavpaynoere, én, Gravy Bovdnobe. Comp. 


Cyr. 1. 4. 28 extr. 5. 3. 54. ib. 8. 3. 3,) so too the Indicative is not sel- 


dom abruptly introduced, where according to all the laws of construction 
we should expect a dependent mood, and where too the Latin regularly em- 
ploys the Subjunctive. We give here a single example from Xen. An. 1. 3. 
14: Eis 8¢ 57 etre, otparnyous pev eAeoOae Ddrous ds rayiora, ei xy Bovde- 
rat KXéapyos amayesy -—e€AGovras 8€ Kupoy alreivy mAoia, @s amordéoev: uy 
b€ pn bcd ravra (see m. 67), i7yeudva airety Kipov, doris dia Gidius THs yopas 
and&es-—népuwas 3¢, nai mpoxaradnouevous ra dxpa, Gros py POdcwer (sce 
m.45) pyre 6 Kipos pnre of Kidixes xaradaBdvres, Sv moddovs cai rroAAG yp7- 
para €yopev npwaxdres. Comp. Cyr. 4. 2.36. Dem. Ol. 1. p. 12, ete. 


Note 4. Here also is to be noted, though not of frequent occurrence. the 
Optative without dy in the indirect style, instead of the Indicative. This 
corresponds to the German Subjunctive in the indirect style ; and is found 
only when it forms the continuation of an indirect clause introduced by drt, 
ws, or the Infinit. e.g. An. 7. 3.13 @Aeyor moAXol, Ore mavrds déta Aeyer Tev- 
Ons xetuov yap etn nal otxade dromAew ov duvardy ein. Also Soph. Phil. 
615. Plat. Rep. p. 420. ¢, ete. 


Nore 5. In conclusion of this whole discussion respecting the moods, it 
may be well to note here some especially instructive passages from the 
books most frequently read; e. g. Demosth. Phil. 3. p. 128. (14 éxeivd ye 
alcypdv, Vorepdy wor eimety xrv.) Xon. Cyr. 5. 3. 26-28. Mem. 1. 5. ib. 1. 
2.55 and espec. 59 sq. ib. 3. 6. 16-18; also the continuation of the example 
in m. 69, An. 1. 3, 15 sq. 


Notr 6. The syntax of the IMpERaTIVE does not require a separate dis- 
cussion. The single passages which treat of it are fully given in the Index. 
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THE INFINITIVE. 
$140. General Construction. 


1. The Infinitive is that form of the verb, which merely ex- 
presses the idea of the verb indefinitely, that is, without any re- 
lation of person or mood. In this way, on the one hand, it ap- 
proaches the nature of a substantive ; as is shewn by its receiv- 
ing the article (no. 5), and by its position as subject or object in 
a clause. On the other hand, it retains its verbal character, in 
that it admits the distinction of tenses and the various verbal 
constructions. It is used wherever not only the Latin, but also 
the English, requires the Infinitive, either simply or with to; 
and frequently likewise where both these languages employ the 
Subjunctive. Thus it is found: . 

a) As the subject of a clause, as in Latin, after the impersonal 
words and phrases dei, mpoonxe, xadov éott, dyabov éort, and 
many others; e.g. def Neyerv* du Snpav. 

b) As the complement of an tncomp/lete verbal idea; and this, 
not only as in Latin after verbs signifying to be wont, to be able, 
to think of, to endeavour, etc. but also where in Latin a con- 
junction is employed (ut, quin, quominus), as after verbs of en- 
treating, commanding, exhorting, doubting, eto. E.g. oloor’ 
epi Troveiy* S€ouai cov mapapévery* Tapawa réyew, etc. 

c) After verbs which imply a reference to the future, (as péA- 
New, EATrivewW, dvaBdrdrcobal, vTicyvetoOa, and the like,) the 
Greek language fills out the idea by subjoining the Infinitive 
Future ; where in English we do it less perfectly by means of 
the Infin. Present. 


Exampies: Dem. Ol. 3. p. 31 ef rus tpa@y avaBadAerat wotnaoecy rit deov- 
ra, dew eyyvbev Bovrerar ra Sewd. Cyr. 1. 6. 4 eAmi€ers revEeo Oar dy dy 
den. Comp. also § 137. n. 11. 


Note 1. That instead of the Inf. Fut. we often find the Inf. dor. and 
Pres. with dy, has already been noted, §139.m.18. Still, not unfrequently 
the simple Inf. dor. as an indefinite tense, fills the place of the Future ; 
e. g. Plato Phiedo p. 67. ©, éxetoe Epyovrat, of adixopevots eAtris €otiv, od dia 
Biov Apwvr, rvxyetv. So too with ace. c. infin. Cyr. 2. 4. 15 eAmife, exe- 
vous eA deity mpos ae paddov. See Heind. ad Plat. Phad. 32. 


d) For the Infin. with 4, after certain verbs, see § 148. n. 9. 


2. Kindred with this is the Infinitive, which is put after an 
adjective (or also a substantive), either for completeness or for 
greater definiteness, like the Acc. described in $131.7. Here 
the Infinit. Active is employed, not only where the relation is 
active, but also where it is of a passive kind, where the Latins 
put the Supine in w. Still, in such cases, the Infin. Passive is 
not unusual. 


EXAMPLES: émerndetos motetv rt.—ov Sewds eorre Acyewv, GAN’ advyaros ovyav. 

—Eur. IT. 1002 Secvat yuvaixes evpioxe réxvas.—ydv0 dxovew, suave audilu. 

a ope spar dees et - , a ON: ae 
—Javpa idécbas, mirabile visu, Hom.—pgdvs vonras.—mdAcs xader AaBetv. 
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ra Séovra eiretv, dicenda, Dem.—Plut. Thes. 23 veavioxos Indvpavns opEnvat, 
as in Horace niveus vidert.—dafios pucetoGae ALschin. p. 67. 

Note 2. By means of a certain syntactical license, this Infin. of comple- 
ment is sometimes put epenthetically after a word, on which other noun- 
adjuncts already depend ; or, these noun-adjuncts are made to refer to the 
other word rather than to the Infinitive. E.g. Plat. Crit. p. 52. b, ove em- 
Avpia oe GAAns roAews ovd’ ArAoy vépov CdaBev eidévas. Legg. 1. p. 626 
Soxeis por ths Jeod érwvupias akios elvat paddAov €movopaler@ast. Soph. 
Phil. 536 mpds re pevotpey mpaoaecy. Comp. Il. w. 35 rov voy oun ErAnre 
aa@oa yt’ adéxyo idéety Kat pnrepe Krr. 

3. The Infinitive is put also after a complete predicate-idea, to 
express purpose or result; where the Latin employs either con- 
junctions, or the construction with the Gerund or Particip. Fut. 
Passive. | 

EXAMPLES: éwxev avtd 80vA@ hopjoat.—é dvOpwros méepuxe preiv.—P lat. 
Apol. p. 33. b, mapeyw epavrov épwray, ‘that they should ask me.’—tmroy 
Trapetye TO avdpt avaSnva.—Xen. Ages. 4. 3 ’Ay. ras air@ xapiras (gifts) dpe 
Anpevas tH marpids xaprovabat mapedidov.—Anab. 2. 2. 3 epot Jvopevw ievas 
eri tov Bacthéa otk eyiyvero ra iepd, as I sacrificed in order to go against the 
king, the sacred rites were not favourable ; and further on: iévas 8€ mapa rovs 
Kupou didous, mavu xada jyiy rd lepa jv, but to go with the friends of Cyrus 
the sacred rites were altogether favourable ; taken from the common phrase 
€xadXtepee ravta morewy e. g. Hdot. 6. 76—Mem. 3. 6. 15 "A@nvatous mayras 
vopicers Surnoer Oat momnoas weiberOai oor ;—Plat. Prot. p. 329 optxpov rivos 
evdens elut mavr Exe. 

4. When the Infinitive expresses a result or consequence, it 
usually takes wove before it, and less often ws, as has been already 
noted; see in $139. F. This occurs always in prose, when a 
demonstrative of degree (otrws, és TocovTo, etc.) precedes; often 
likewise after certain verbs, as srovety, Suatrparrea bar, TreiGev, Wn- 
dilecbat, cuupépey, cv Sivas, and the like; also after adjectives, 

e f b] a 
as ixavos, advvatos, etc.—For the Infin. after olos, dcos, see § 139. 
m.57; and for the use of this ®ore with finite tenses, see § 139. F. 


ExampLes: Mem. 1. 2. 1 Sewxparns Av meradevpévos ov Twas, Gore man 
padiws éyeww dpxovvra.—Cyr. 3. 2. 29 gnoiv reipdcecOar motnoat, aoTE oe 
vopife xarta@s BeBovdevobar.—Hdot. 6. 5 ‘Ioriatos ove Emecbe rovs Xtovs 
dote €ewut@ Sovvat veas.—P lat. Gorg. 478 "Apyédaos 8cempataro Sore pyre 
xodater Oa pyre SiOovac Sixnv.—Thuc. 5. 14 EvvéBy Sore wodcpou pndev err 
GwWacOa pnderepovs.—Plat. Prot. p. 338 ddvvarov tpw dore Lpwraydpor 
copearepoy rey’ éXeo Oat. | | 

Note 3. The omission of &are before the Infin. after a preceding demon- 
strative of degree, is poetic; e.g. Aschyl. Ag. 490 ris Sde hpevav xexoppe- 
vos, ad\aya Adyou xapeiv. See the example from Eur. Or. 559, in $ 139. 
m. 30a. So too the omission of olos (ib. m. 57): Il. ¢. 463 ynret rosovd’ 
avOpds, (8C. ofov) dpvyvecy 8ovAtoy Huap. Compare the use of the demon- 
strative before the Infin. in § 127. 1. e, and § 132. n. 22. And following 
-the same analogy, otres is found sometimes, though not often. in prose, as 
redundant before the Infinitive, or preparing the way for it; e.g. Cyr. 8. 
7. 10 exadevOny ovtws td THs marpidos, Tois mpecBurépos Umeixerv’ Kai 
bpas 3€ obrws eraidevoy, rods pev yepairépovs mporipgy, rav d€ vewrepwy 
mporetipna Oat. | 

Note 4. The Infin. of some short parenthetic clauses may be referred to 
the preceding constructions; e. g. dmAds eimeiv to speak briefly, in short. 
So too euoi Soxeiv it seems to me, in my opinion; éAiyou Vv. puxpou Seiy, it 
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wants little, almost, nearly ; ; mwoAAod Oetv, st wants much, not by a great deal. 
For the personal construction of such verbs, see in § 151.1. 7. So too the 
Infin. often stands after @s, dgov, in parenthetic clauses; e. g. os cuyrdépos 
elev, oS ovveAOvTe eirety (for Which also simply ovveAdrre can stand, comp. 
§ 145. n. 3), so to speak briefly ; doov y’ epe etdevas so far as I know; os éros 
eirety so to speak; ws eixdcat, etc. See Heind. ad Plat. Hipp. maj. 11. 


5. The Infinitive also takes the article 70, and thus is capable 
of declension; as has already been noted, in $125.8. It admits 
likewise therewith the nearer adverbial ‘and objective adjuncts ; 
as TO Kaas aTroOaveiv, To TOs Hidovs adiKeiy, TO UTO TOV bier 
adixetcOat, etc. The article is commonly prefixed, whenever the 
Infinitive fills the place of a substantive and can readily be ex- 
changed for one. This occurs in a threefold way: 

a) “When the Infin. is the subject of a clause, and the clause 
contains a general sentiment; e. g. ee TO TOLELV, TO O€ KEAEU- 
oat Aadiov. 

Norte 5. If the clause contain no general sentiment, the article is not in- 
serted ; e. g. Hdot. 3. 71 émet d€ és Aupetoyv arixeto vapny arropaiveo Oat, 
€Aeye rocade. We must distinguish between dv rd x npay and 700 Inpay. 
Also after a preparatory demonstrative in the main clause (§ 127. 1. e), the 
article is commonly omitted ; ; since the former supplies its Place ; e.g. Eur. 


Hipp. 470 éy copoice yap raé’ eoti Ivnrav, NavOavecy ta py kadd. Eur. 
Or. 1161 Badpos rt nay rpd" eoriv, aiveto Oar Atay. Comp. § 132. n. 22. 

Note 6. But when the Infin. stands as if in apposition with the subject< 
noun, the article is inserted; e. g. Thue. 1.417 evepyeoia 1 €s Zapious, TO 
dc nas WeAorovvnoious rois Zapious pn Bonbnoat, Trapéa xev Upiy Thy Zapiav 
koAaow. Cyr. 7. 5. 52 nrGev n Sern ayyedia, 7d Tdvras avOpwrous ed nyas 
ovdAcyeo Gat. 

b) When the inén, is the object of a clause ; and consequently 
depends on verbs which govern the Accusative, or aiso the Geni- 
tive of object. Here the Infin. must be regarded as the real ob- 
ject of the action expressed by the principal verb, and conse- 
quently as a substantive. 

ExampLes: Cyr. 1. 4. 21 domep xtwv yevvaios peperau mpos xampov, ovres 
6 Kupos edepero, povov 6pav To waiety Tov ddtoxdpevov. Dem. Phil. p. 41 
TKOT@Y TO TE pls Ts duvdpews kai TO Ta xwpia mavra ATOAwMAE VAL TH 
mide. Mem. 4.3.1 76 pev ody Nexrixovs Kat mpaxrixovs yiyveoOat Tous cuvov- 
ras ovux €omevdev. Comp. Hdot. 9. 79. 


Nore 7. So soon however as the Infinitive is only the complement of the 
idea expressed by the governing verb, and consequently combines with this 
into one predicate, it admits no article : since it then is taken merely in a 
verbal sense. E. g. BovAopat Aéyeuv, also ertOup@, Tupatva, Kedeven deyew, etc. 
Here again we must distinguish between Hell. 1. 6.10 Kupos ael dveBadderd 
poot Sade Oavat, and Mem. 3. 6. 6 ro pév mdovotwrepay Thy TOAW Totty dva- 
Badovpeba. 

c) More sapsoially the article stands before the Infinitive, when 
the latter depends on a Preposttion, or the construction requires 
it to be in the Genitive or Dative. By means of this mode of 
construction, which is especially frequent in Greek prose, the 
Infinitive was used to express, not only very many adjuncts, 
which in other languages require a whole clause with a conjunc- 

BB 
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tion; but also abstract nouns. But here, any adjunct which 
might stand in the Genitive with such a noun, must with the 
Infin. be put in that case which the verb requires. 

EXaMPLES: ’A@nva éppupe rovs abdovs bia 1d THy Ow aris moteiv Guop- 
pov, because, etc.—rd pev oby émiopxoy Kxadely Tia dvev TOU Ta mempaypeva 
decxvivat, Nodopia eoriv, without shewing, etc.—ro mAouTey cot é€v TO xpR- 
Oat paddrov i ev r@ KexrnoOat.—Dem. Ol. p. 16 rd yap ev mparrety mapa Thy 
akiay adoppn Tov kaxas ppoveiy rois avonrois ytyverat, Sidmep modAaKts Soxet 
ro pvdagat rayada row xrjcacdat yaderwrepoy eivat, i. ©. to keep property 
is more difficult than to acquire tt. 


Nots 8. On the other hand, the article is not inserted, even after @ sub- 
stantive, wherever the Infin. expresses only a filling out or complement of 
the idea on which it depends (see no. 2. b, and n. 7), or the governing noun 
with its verb combine into one predicate-idea. This may be seen in the 
following examples: Isocr. p. 349 of pnropes rods aAAous bidaaKn ery TEyrnY 
€yovet, equiv. to émicrayra. Thuc. 1. 16 éreyévero Gow re Gols cwdrv- 
para py avénOnva, i. q. exwAvovro. Comp. Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 25. So after 
adjectives: Soph. Ant. 1173 reOvaow: of 8€ (avres airtos Javeiy; see above 
in no. 2.—But when the article is wanting after a preposition, or, generally, 
wherever the Infinitive is taken substantively, this is a freer or poctic usage ; 
e. g. Eur. Ale. 11 mats Séprnros, bv Savety eppvodpny, i. e. from death. 
Hdot. 1. 158 ’Aptorddtxos Ecye py motnaat tavra Kupaiovs. (Contra, An. 
3. 5. 11.6 doxds 8v0 dvdpas ees tov py Karadvva, i. e. from sinking, so as 
not to sink.) Hdot. 1. 210 ov, & Baowred, avri pév SovdAwy eroinaas ehevde- 
pous Tlépoas etvac avri d€ dpyeo Oat tn’ adddwv, Gpyew drayrov. 


Note 9. Sometimes the Infin. with ré (Acc.) is found, where the con- 
struction strictly requires the Genitive. E.g. Thuc. 3.1 rov oucdoy eipyor 
TO pn Ta eyyvs THs méAEws Kaxoupyiev. Comp. 2. 53. Plat. Lach. p. 190. e. 
See also the next note. 


Note 10. The Infinitive with the article in the Genitive sometimes ex- 
presses a purpose; but commonly only in entire clauses; e. g. Thuc. 1. 23 
Evvéypawa ras diapopas, rov py twa (nrnoai more, €€ Srov roaovros méXepos 
xareatn, that no one may ever have to inquire; eomp. Cyr. 1. 3.9. It is 
usual here to assume an omission of évexa; § 132.8.—The poets in this sense 
can eyen put rd before the Infinitive: Soph. OT. 1416 mdpecd’ ode Kpeur, 
TO mpdogetv Kai TO BovArevesv. Eur. Ale. 710 ov y’ ovv dvacdas diepa- 
xov TO pn Javety. See Exc. 11 ad Dem. Mid. 


Note 11. There is still another Infinitive with rov, the explanatory or 
epexegetical Infinitive, so called, which serves to explain an abstract noun, 
where we should expect rather the case of the preceding noun. E.g. Dem. 
Pac. p. 62 AaSeiwy nBovdero ryv Su€av rov mov€pov, rov Soxetv de” avtov 
kpiow eiAnhevar. Plat. Legg. 2. p. 657 9 rhs ndovas Kai Atams Cnmou rov 
(nrety det xawy povotnn xpyoOat xrdA. Phead. p. 97 9 gdvodos rou wAp7- 
gtov dAAnAwy TreOnvas. = 


6. Between the article and the Infinitive, there may be inter- 
posed not only near adjuncts of the Infinitive, but also entire sub- 
ordinate clauses. | 

Example: Mem. 1. 2. 4 (Saxparns) rd pev ody tmepecbiovra ieprovey 
arredoxipace (he disupproved), ro dé, doa y’ Noews 7 uyn Sexerat, ravta ixavas 
extroveiy, eSoxiuage. Comp. (Ec. 13. 6. - 

7. The Infinitive often stands wholly independent, instead of 
the Imperative of the second person. In this case, the subject 
(if expressed), and all the declinable adjuncts belonging to it, re- 
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main in the Nominative; comp. $141. n.6. Here it is usual 
(though unnecessary) to supply Héuvnoo or the like. 


EXxaMPLes: I]. p. 692 adda avy’ air’ "AXIAL, Jéwy em vnjas "Axatay, 
eimetv.—Plat. Soph. p. 218. a, dy 8 dpa te r@ pnxet movav ayOn, p By eue 
aircag@ae rovrewy. See Heind. ad Plat. Lys. 18. 


$141. The Infinitive with its Subject. 


1. When the Infinitive has a subject of its own, that i is, a dif- 
ferent one from that of the main sentence, the fundamental rule 
is, that this subject, with all its declinable adjuncts, whether 
substantives, adjectives, or participles, is then put in the Accu- 
sative. Thus with the Infin. introduced by the article, TO, TOD, TO: 

Exampes: Soph. Trach. 65 ré oé rarpos BN wubecOat ov ‘oT, aio x vvyy 
epee se. ToL. Plat. Symp. p. 218 €yol ovder € €ort mpeaBurepov Tou os Beén- 
TLoOTOV é€pe yeverOa. Dem. Ol. p. 29 Ex TOD mpos xdptv Snumyopev évious 
eis may mpoeAnAvde poyOnpias ra mpaypara. Xen. Apol. 14 dmiorovat T@ €pe 
rertuno Oat ind Satudviov. Plut. Mor. p. 223 KAeopevys "Apyous arémece, dia 
td TAS yuvaixas Grados avrov GuiverOa. 

When also the subject of the Infinitive is not separately express- 
ed, or is left indefinite, the declinable adjuncts belonging to it are 
still put in the Accusative ; ; provided always, as before, that this 
implied subject is different from that of the main sentence. Thus 
again with the Infin. introduced by the article: 


“TE aMeess Plat. Crit. p. 49 otdéore dpOas Eyer td aks raacyovra 
dpuvecOa dvrtdSpavra xaxas, that one suffering evil should avenge himself — 
by returning evil._—Cyr. 5. 4.19 1d duaprdvew dvOpamous dvras ovder 
Javpaoréy.—Dem. Ol. p. 20 otk éorw adixovvra cal €mtopKovrvra bvuva- 
puy BeBaiay erycac Gas. 


2. In Greek, as in Latin, we find especially what is called the 
construction of the 


Accusative with the Infinitive, Accus. cum Infi ne 


This occurs when after verbs, and particularly verbs with the 
general idea to say, to believe, there follows a dependent Infini- 
tive-clause having its own subject in the Accusative, as above in 
no. 1. E. g. Ol  uvOoroyor daci, Tov Ovpavov duvactevoat 7 pwTov 
TOU TAVTOS, MJ, ythologists say, Uranus first ruled over the unt- 
verse. This construction is used espectally, when whole sentences 
are expressed in sermone obliquo; where in English we employ 
the simple Indicative as above, with or without the conjunction 
that. 


Norte 1. As in narrative the historical Present often takes the place of 
the Aorist, so in the oblique style the Infin. Present does the same. E. g. 
Plat. Symp. p. 175 pera ravra én cosas pey Sermveiv, ray 8€ Zwxpury ov‘ 
eiovevas. Comp. Hdot. 6.137. Xen. Mem. 2. 6. 31. 


Note 2. Along with the construction of the Accus. ¢. Infin. there altern- 
ate, without any difference of signification, clauses with Conjunctions (én, 
as, ete. § 139. G), often 1 in one and the same sentence ; e€. g. Xen. Hell. 4.3.1 
dyyernet AepxvAdidas, Ore uxmev re Aaxedarudrtot, Kat atray pey reOvavat ox, 
tav 8€ roNeuiov mapmdnbeis. Indeed, by means of a certain anacoluthon, 
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the two constructions pass over the one into the other; see an example 
above, § 139. m. 61. Xen. Hell. 6. 5. 42 eAi{ew ypn, as avdpas ayabous 
paddAov fj Kaxovs avrous yevnaoeoOat. Comp. Cyr. 2.1.23. Hdot.7. 226— 
From the converse of this relation has probably arisen the very extensive 
usage, that the subject of a dependent clause introduced by a conjunction, 
is put with the verb of the main sentence in the Accusative; e, g. axove 
aurov, ws amw@Aeto. Sce more on this construction in § 151. I. 6. 


Note 3. Through a want of syntactical exactness, we sometimes find, 
even in the direct style, main clauses with the Accus.c.Infin. This arises 
from an almost involuntary attraction towards some preceding verb of 
speaking, etc. and the clause appears grammatically incomplete. E. g. 
Hdot. 4. 5 as S€ ZxvOat A€yovet, vewraroy dravrwv €Ovewy etvat To ocerepoy 
(as if preceded by: Ze. A€yovat). 95 as éyo muvOdvopat rovray, Tov ZaApogey 
Sovhevoat €v Zdue. Comp. also Xen. An. 6. 4 (2). 18 ws eye jxovoa twos, 
Ort KAeavdpos peAXet née. 


3. When the subject of the Infinitive is one and the same with 
that of the main sentence, it is not expressed; not cven after 
verbs which are usually followed by the Acc. c. Infin. e. g. edn 
aorovbctew, dixit se festinare. ‘The learner in such cases must 
not be misled by the Latin idiom, -to supply the Lat. se (me, fe) 
of the subject by éavrov ete.—The same rule holds good, when 
the Infinitive-clause depends on a conjunction (as zpiy, Oare), 
and the subject remains the same. 


EXAMPLES : An. 1. 3. 1 of orpariarat ovK epacay lévat Tou mpocw* Ud 
mTevoy ‘yap ert Bacthea ¢ tevat: peo BaOnvac d€ ovx emi rovre épacay kta. Cyr. 
2.2.10 mOavol obras etci tives, Sore, mp eidévas 1d mpoorarrdpevoy mpérepay 
weiOer Oat. | 


Note 4. A deviation from this rule is rare, at least in good prose; e. g. 
Plato Charm. p. 173 oltuat pév Anpew pe, and often after ofua, Legg. 
860.c. Soph. p. 234.e. In strictness such a deviation can only have place: 
1) When some special emphasis requires the express repetition of the sub- 
ject in the dependent clause; see the examples. 2) When still other sub- 
jects are introduced in the dependent clause ; but then the Nominative also 
can stand with the Infinitive. On the second point see more in § 142. n. 3. 
and comp. $ 144. n. 8. | 

Exampies under 1. Hdot. 2. 2 of Alytrrios evdpitoy Ewvrovs mparovs 
yever Oar mavroy avOparuyv, that they themselves, ete. 1. 34 Kpotoos évipile 
€wurov eivat avOporwyv dndvrov od /Stararov, comp. 1, 171 —? Jat. Apol. p. 
36 nynoapevos Epavrdyv te dvre ETTLELKET TE POV eivat 7 Gote eis travr’ idvra 
gaerOat. Isocr. Paneg. P- 58 (o& mpdyovot) etAovixnoav, ovx €yOpots add’ 
avraywuoras Pas avbrovs eivat vopicovres. Comp. Il. 7. 198. ». 269.— 
For examples under 2, see § 142. n. 3. 


Note 5. In the use ‘of the Infinitive for quoting the language of another. 
or in any other dependent discourse, the Greeks go further than the Latins, 
in this respect, viz. that they more frequently employ this construction with 
relative and other minor clauses. E. g. Plat. Alcib. I. p. 123 pn wapedOcw 
xXopayv... Hv Kadeiy rovs éemywpious Cavyy, ‘he said he had passed by a 
country, which the inhabitants eall the zone.’ Hdot. 1. 86 as d€ dpa pur 
T pootHvas Touro, avacrevagavra es T pis ovopagat SOAQN, ‘as this presented 
itself to his mind, he groaned three times and pronounced the name SOLON 5 
comp. 6. 137. Thue. 2. 102. Xen. Mem. 1.1.13 Swxparns éGavpacey, ec BH 
pavepov auTos €oTiy, OTt Tavra ov duvardy € €oTly dvOparros evpeiy €mwet Kal 
TOUS péyioroy Ppovovyras emi to rept TovTwy Aéyew ov ravra Sokalecy 
adAnvots. This takes place less frequently in conditional clauses, and not 
at all in final clauses: Hdot. 3. 105 elvac 3€ raxurnra ovdevt Erépp dyviop, 
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oUTa Gore, € p27 mpohapBavery THs 680d Tovs "Ivdous, ev @ rovs pUppnKas 
ovaddceyer Oa, ovdéva dy adhewy arocaler bat. , 


4. For the personal construction so called after Néyeras, doxei, 
djAov éott, wpéret, and the like, see fully in $151. I. 7. 


Note 6. Finally, the Infinitive with the Accus. can stand entirely inde- 
pendent, to express wish, entreaty, command ; where we may supply some 
verb, as xedXevw. Such a-clause stands in the place of an Imperat. 3 pers. 
Comp. § 140. 7. 


‘EXAMPLES: Il. . 285 e pev Key / Mevedaov "Ade£avdpos weapunecdiin: auros 
éretO” ‘Edévqy €xerw etc. ef b€ x’ "AXcéavdpov xreivy f£avOds Mevédaos, 
Tpa@as ere ‘Edevgy amodovvas. Comp: also Il. 7. 79 with ¢. 92. Hes. 
€. 391 yupvov oneipe, yuuvor 8€ Bowreiv, nudus ara, sere nudus, Virg. where 
the subject is left indefinite, and the indef. ris may. be assumed. Or tm- 
personal, e. g. Hdot. 5. 105 ® Zed, exyeverOat pot "AOnvaious ricacbat, 

‘may it be periited me,’ etc. 

Note 7. The same construction, with and without rd, sonietimes serves 
as an exclamation of wonder, surprise : ce ravra 8pacat, that thou couldst do 
such things! Arist. Nub. 816 ro Aia vopiferw, dvra tyAtxovrovi, that thou at 
such an age canst believe on Jupiter! Comp. Xen. Cyr. 2.2.3, Asch. Eum. 
801 ene rradeiy rade, ped, €u€ xara yay oixeiv. | ' 


$142. The Infinitive with Adjuncts. Attraction. 


1. When the subject of the Infin. has other adjuncts, whether 
attributes or predicates, in the form either of substantives or of 
adjectives, it follows of course, that where the Accusative of the 
subject is expressed, these adjuncts are also put in the Accus. 


EXAMPLES: “Amravres vopifopey thy ynv oatpay etvar.—Od. a. 173 of oe 
meCov otopas €vbad’ ixérOas. 


2. Whenever the subject of the Infinitive is not directly ex- 
pressed, but the same has been already mentioned in some pre- 
ceding ee there takes place a species of _ 

Attraction, 
peculiar to the Greek language; that is to say, these adjuncts 
are not put in the Accusative, but, in the absence of the subject- 
word, are in a certain sense attracted by the next preceding verb. 
This takes place in two ways: 

a) When the omitted subject of the Infinitive is at the same 
time the subject (Nominative) of the preceding finite verb on 
which the Infin. depends, the adjuncts connected with the Infin. 
must in like manner stand in the Nominative. E.g. 

6 ‘AdéEavdpos Epacxer elvar Atos vids, 
Lat. dicebat sE esse Jovis filium. This holds true also when the 
subject is not expressed even with the first verb. 


EXAMPLES: &pacxes etvat Seomdrns. —trewwa avrovs, elvat Feds, I persuaded 
them, that I was a god.—évopifovro ov8" auroi owbnceoOar.—I1. 8. 101 edxeo 
"ArddAuowt peEew éxarouBny otxade vooThoas. —Xen. An. 3. 2. 39 dores bpoy 
TOUS oixeious émOupet ide, pepynoOw avip ayados eivat. . 


b) When the omitted subject of the Infin. stands with the pre- 
ceding verb only as an immediate or remote object, the adjuncts 
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connected with the Infinitive must in like manner stand in that 
oblique case in which their subject thus stands as object. Thus 
in the Genitive: 


' €déovro abrod elvat mpoOvpou, they besought him to be of 
good courage, Xen. Hell. 1. 5. 2. 


Or in the Dative ; e. g. 
éEeori pot yever ar ebda(povt, Dem. Ol. p. 39, 
as also in Latin, /tcet tllis esse beatis—Or finally in the Accu- 
sative, where it again coincides with the general rule; e. g. 
KeXevw oe elvas TpoOupoV. 


Exampies: Isocr. Pan. p. 60 rats modeot Avotrehet madrdov e€ avOparuw 
aan Ojvat, i) Bour ats oPOnvat yevopevas.—Thue. 7. 77 avayxaidy éorw 
bpiv dvdpaoty aya dois ytyver Oau.— Hot. 1. 176 ray Avioy papeveoy Eav- 
Oiwy elvat ol mrohAoi eios exnAvdes.—Plat. Apol. p. 21 irBow ¢ ert Tiva Tay 
doxowwrwy GoPay eivat. 

Notre 1. That however this attraction is not absolutely necessary. is 
shewn by the many examples where it is neglected, even after a Genitive 
or Dative expressed ; and where consequently the adjuncts of the dependent 
clause, both predicates and participles, stand in the Accusative; comp. 
§ 144. n. 12. 

Exampies: Hdot. 6. 100 "Eperpiées *AOnvaiwy eden Onody ogict Bonbous 
yevéo Gat. —lIsocr. p. 297 8eopat bpary, dxpodcac Bat Tay NEyopEevwy, é€vOup n- 
Oévras ort xrA.—An. 3. 2. 1 &dokev avrois mpopvAakas KaragTnoayras 
avyKanciy rovs orpartmras.—Mem. 1. 1. 9 én deiv, A pev pabdvras moet 
€Swrap of Jeol, pavOdaver. Here after €Swxay we must supply rots dvépe- 
mots, and yot the Acc. paédvras appears; but comp. below, in $ 144. n. 12. 
the similar clause from the same passage, where ayOpa@ros is expressed. 
and the attraction (ua@ovcr) takes place. 


Nore 2. In like manner after rpémet, rpoanket, EFeorTl, TUpAaives, 
and the like, the predicate-adjunct often stands in the Accusative by the 
side of the preceding Dative, especially after €£eare. More commonly how- 
ever the person follows after, and passes over in like manner into the Accu- 
sative; so that such verbs are then construed simply with the Ace. c. Inpia. 

Examp.Les: Xen. Lac. 13.9 eLeort r@ véw nai pardpoy eivas Kai evdd- 
kiwoy; see the example in § 139. m. 28.—Plat. Ion. p. 539. e, OuK dy mperos 
emtAnopova elvas dvdpa payeddy.—Cyr. 1. 6. 17 obmore dpyew sm poon- 
Ket oT pariay. 7. 5. 83 ov rop Senerne TOY GpYOopevwy TovNpOTE poy 
mpoonkes €lvas. 

3. The same attraction ies place, when the clause with the 
Infinitive has the article (ro, Tov, t@) before it. 

EXaMPLes: mpos rd ouppépov (aor bia rd Piravror etvas, they live only 
for profit, because they are selfish. Dem. Cor. p. 262 Anpoo Gens cepriverat To 
ypaheis dropuyew, Demosthenes is proud, that being accused he was acquit- 
ted, —ov yap 5d at a €mt T® BovAoy, GAN’ emt T@ Gporoe ros Aeurope- 
vous elvas.  Aristot. Eth. 3. 5 ep nuiw dort ro éemcetcegs nat davrocs 
elvat.—So too the Accusative, referring to a preceding like case: Isocr. Ar. 
p. 154 eredecke ras Kadas rroherevopevas moXlreias mpoexavoas r@ Oixacore- 
pas eva. Comp. A schyl. Prom. 235. 


4. In like manner, in the construction with ®ore, the Nomin- 
ative stands with the Infinitive, when the preceding clause re- 
quires it. 

Exampies: Dem. Ol. p. 34 od yap ovrus ddpov ein eyo, Sore areyOave- 
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aba BovrecOa pydev operety vopiCwy, i.e. that I should be willing to incur 
hatred, not expecting to do any good. Also the clause ib. p. 32, made inde- 
pendent, would read: pndeis rnAtxovtos forw rap’ tyiv, Sore rovs vopovs 
rapaBas py Sovvat dixny, let no one be so powerful among you, that having 
transgressed the laws he cannot be puntshed. See note 3. 

Note 3. According to § 141.3 and n. 4, when the subject remains the same 
in the dependent clause, it either must not be expressed in the dependent «, 
clause, or must be put in the Accusative. Hence in the phrase tméoyero 
avros roinoev, the pronoun avrds is not the subject, but only a qualifying 
adjunct belonging to the omitted subject: se 1psum facturum. But when, 
in a dependent clause, there are introduced other subjects besides that of 
the main sentence, and consequently for the sake of antithesis a repetition 
of the subject in the dependent clause seems necessary, a twofold construc- 
tion may take place, viz. either all the subjects are put in the Accusative : 
or the repeated subject stands alone in the Nominative antithetic to the 
others in the Accusative. 

ExampLes: a) With Accus. Xen. Hell. 2. 1. 26 of orparnyot ameévat avroy 
 éxeXevoay: avrous yap viv orpatyyew ovx eéxetvov. Plat. Hipp. M. p. 282 
Oipas ene mAEiw ypnyuata eipyawbat fH dAdous cuvdvo. Comp. Charm. p. 195. e. 
Euthyd. p. 305.d. Amat. p. 133. b. Gorg. p. 452 ri éort rovro, & dis od peé- 

toroy ayaboy elva Kai oé Snutoupyoy etvat atrov; b) With the Nominative: 
Dein: Mid. p. 579 dpué olec” tpiv eicoicew, tbuets b€ vepetcbac; do ye sup- 
pose that I shall always contribute, and ye always consume? and further on: 
vopites nuas pev aro wngueicOa, ov S€ ov navoecGat.—Hdot. 7. 136 (Repéns 
pn) Aaxedatpovious ovyxea ta ravrwy avOpwruyv vépipa, avros d€ ravra ov 
ronoeyv. Thuc. 8.76 inthe indirect style: rovs pev npaptnxevat, rovs marpi- 
ovs vopous KaraAvourtus, adroit b€ ca cew (sc. rovs vdpous); also ante: duva- 
rwrepot elvac oets Exovres Tas vais mopiterOat ra emiryndeca Tav év TH wddeL, 
i.e. than those in the city. Comp, also Xen. Mem. 2. 3.17. Cyr. 2. 4. 25. 
Plat. Agesi. 10. So likewise after dcre: Thuc. 7. 6 (€pOacav) Gore pyre 
avrot KwArverbal, éxeivous Te Greatepnxéevat krA. Cyr. 6.1.14 (avaxopifovra 
ra emityndea), Gore avTO! pev Exetv, nuas de py dvvacOat AapBaverv.—Also in 
later writers: Muson. ap. Stob. p. 167 Zwxp. én rovs ev moddAovs Cv iva 
écGiwow, avros b€ écOiew iva (7. (Contra, Diog. L. 2. 34 avrov d¢ eoAt- 
ew.) —Comp. further § 144. n. 8. . 


Note 4. When after the verbs miorevecy rem, meiPeoc Pai rim, there 
follows an Infinitive-clause, the subject of which is the remote object (Da- 
tive) of those verbs, the pronoun avrus being omitted, the simple Infinitive 
is put instead of the Acc. c. Inf. E.g. Plat. Charm. p. 161 ‘Opnp@ m- 
orevers kadkas A€yetv. Pheadr. p. 271 py weOaped’ avrois, réyvn ypapew.— 
Whatever bclongs to the omitted subject is likewise put in the attraction: 
e.g. Xen. Cyr. 3. 3. 55 ov8’ dv rovras énicrevoy €ppdvots EvecOat. 


$148. Construction of RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


1. Of all minor clauses, those with Relatives present the great- 
est variety of construction and idiom; and thus form a very im- 
portant portion of the Greek Syntax. It will be the object of the 
present section, to bring these together and exhibit them in their 
proper connection. For the relative pronoun (ds, 7, 6) separate- 
ly, see § 126. $127. 6. ~ , 

The nature -of the construction with the relative properly re- 
quires, that with the verb of the main sentence there should stand 
a@ noun or pronoun (the Antecedent), and with the verb of the de- 
pendent clause the corresponding relative, each in that case which 
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its own clause demands. E. g. obtds éotwv 6 dynp, dv Eides*— 
HETEOMKED TLV TaVTOY, boa TrapHy ‘—irov OvK EXW, GTIVE TLTTED- 
ga. av dvvaiznv.—For the exceptions and departures from this 
rule, by attraction etc. see below, Text 12 sq. 

2. In relative clauses which refer back to pronouns of the first 
and sécund person, the verb must stand in the same person, as in 
Latin. 7 

Exampies: Eur. Suppl. 1094 ovx dy mor’ eis 148° HAGov, els & viv naxdr, 
daotts (rov viov) crepioxopar. Od. B. 41 ovy éxas obros aynp (i.e. €ya), 
és Aady Fyecpa. Her.2.115 eyo dy ce éricapny ds Epyov dvootwrarov € py a- 


gao, $139. m. 35a. Here belongs also Eur. IA. 991 oixrpa merovOapey, jj 
Key Karéayxov eAmida, by § 129. n. 14. 


Note 1. When the relative clause refers to a Vocative, it must of course 
stand in the second person; as Il. x. 278 KAvOi pot, Atos réxos, fre pros aiet 
napioragcat The following passage can be regarded only as a very rare 
exception: I]. p. 248 & pirot, "Apyelwy mynropes nde pedovres, oire map "Arpet- 
dns Onuta mivovaty, Kat onpalivovaty Aaois. 

3. When a relative refers to several single objects, the same 
rules hold good in respect to it, as in § 129. 4, 5, 10. 

Exampres: Jsocr. Panath. p. 278 ravra 8° elrov, ov mpos ryv etoeSecav ovd€ 
mpos THY Btxatogvyny ovde mpds THY Ppdvnaw anofsrepas, d av SAGes. De 
Pac. init. Feopev exxAnotdioovres wept mod€pov Kai elpnyns, A peyiorny Exe Suva- 
pw ev t@ Bio. Od. B. 283 od8€ re icagw IJavatov Kut knpa peAaway, Os dn ope 
oxeddv eotiv. Dem. p. 274 nade rovs Jeous mavras, kai macas, Goot Exoves 
tHy ’Arrexny. Is. p. 163 ray rdAwv oixnoopny, dradAayevres roke pov Kat Kivdv- 
vov cal tapay7s, ets py viv xadéorapey. 

4. Further, according to the analogy of §129. 12, when in a 
relative clause the predicate is expressed by a substantive, the 
relative agrees with this latter, and not with the antecedent 
noun to which it strictly refers. 

Exampies: Plat. Legg. p. 699 6 @oBos, Hy aid@ ev rois avw € LTO LEV.— 
Crat. p. 405 rov otpaviv, obs 87 worXovs xadrovotw.—Phileb. p. 40 Adyos pny 
elow ev éxdoros nov, as éAXridas dvoudtoper.—Contra, Legg. p. 629. d, 
TO pev, & kudAovpey OTacL. . 

5. The construction kara auveccty, ad sensum, (§ 129. 11,) 
is also here very frequent, as follows: 

a) The general indefin. relative (6o71s, 6s av) in the Singular 
often refers to a Plural antecedent; since the idea of the Plural 
is already implied in the unlimited nature of this relative. 

ExampLes: Il. 7. 260 (Jeot) dvOpwmous rivuyrat, Oris x’ emiopKoy dudcaoy. 
Plat. Rep. p. 566 mpooyedG cal doma{era mavras, @ dy mepirvyxivy. 

b) Vice versa, the relative can stand in the Plura/, when the 
antecedent idea is a collective. 

Examprrs: I]. mr. 368 ("Exrwp) etme Adv Tpurxdr, obs dexovras radpos 
épuxey. Plat. Phadr. p. 260 (6 pyrwp pavOdver) ra Sd€avra dv ANGEL. Of TEP 
dixaocovot.—F reer or more poetical are the following: Od. p. 97 xnros, 4 
pupia Booket dydorovos "Augitpirn, comp. Il. € 410. Dem. Cor. p. 328 
avdpi Kur@ re xayadg, €v ois ovdapod ov payne yeyovas. | 

c) The relative often accords with the natural gender of its 
antecedent. 
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Examp.Les: I]. €. 638 ofov reva Gace Binv ‘Hpakdneiny (i. e. Hercules him- 
self), ds era. ib. y. 87 idov Jados (Hector), dy réxov arn. Comp. the ex- 
ample Od. ¢. 156, in § 129. 11. 

d) The relative sometimes refers to an anteccdent, which is 
only implied tn the sense of the main sentence. 

ExampLes: Thue. 6. 80 amo TeAomovncou mapectat wpeXia, of (sc. of 
Oper eva deportes) ravde kpetooous €iot Ta mon€pia. Eur. Hec. 420 dyupdos, 
dyupevatos, Sy (sc. tyevaiwy) p éxpny tuxeiv. So too the pron. demonstr. 
Thuc. 1. 36 6 GeusoroxAns hevyes és Képxupay, dv auta@y (sc. Kepxupaiov) 
evepyerys. 

6. That the postpositive article sometimes retains its original 
demonstrative power, has already been shewn in § 126. On the 
other hand, the usage so common in Latin, that a relative clause 
comes in place of a * subjoined demonstrative clause and conse- 
quently stands independent, is far less frequent in Greek; and 
has for the most part a colouring of emotion, or belongs to the 
poetic language and especially to the dramatic dialogue, or falls 
within a later Latinizing period. ; 

Examp.es: Plat. Apol. p. 35 ei oby of Soxovvres Stadépery rotodrot €oovrat, 
aioxpov dy ein. ... 08 epot Soxovow aicyvuyny th monet Tre pudrrrew. Soph. OT. 
723 rotavra aut pavrexul Stapicay. dy evr pérrou ov pndev. Eur. Or. 424 
(in dialogue) MEN, IlaAapndovs owe tTipwpet Govos. OP. ov DM ov perny pot: 
bia Tplav 8° ddA vpac. —Apollod. 11, '3 Kpévos mpotnyv pey Eoriay xaremey, 
eira Anpyrpav cat "Hpayv, pe O° ds TWAovrwva cai Mocedava. 

_7. When two successive co-ordinate relative clauses both re- 
fer to one and the same antecedent, but each of them requires a 
different case of the relative, there arises a twofold construction, 
viz. a) Hither the relative stands only in the first clause, in the 
case required by it; and then serves at the same time for the 
following clause. b) Or instead of the relative in the second 
clause the demonstrative (avtov, avt@, Hom. &, of, piv, etc.) is in- 
troduced, in the required case. 


EXAMPLES: a) Plat. Alcib. I. p. 134. e, @ yap dv é£ovaia pey n Trove 6 
Bovderat, vouy de pn €xn, Th eixds oupBatver ; Pheed. p. 82. d, exetvot ols Te 
peres TIS éavT@y Yuxns, aAAa@ pn owpara mharrovres (@ot, Ta’TN TpéTovrat. 
I]. a. 162 @ &me wdAN’ éndynaa, Sdcav dé pot vies ’Ayaay. Plat. Prot. p. 313. 
b, [poraydpas, by ore yeyvarkess, ouTe Beetdefat ovderwmore. bd) Ll. a. 79 
Aye Lepvoy, Os peya mayToy "Apyeiov \kpareet, cai of metOovrat "Axatol. Plat. 
Meno. P- 90. €, mapa rovrwy, of pyre mpoomotovvrat StdacKador eivat, pir 
éorly auToy pars pydeis, see § 48.2.0. Dem. Ol. p. 35 oi Tmpyovot, ois 
oux € api¢ovd’ ol Neyovres, ovd" eirtovy abrovs Somep Upas ovrot yuv, TOV 


“EAAnverv Apgav. Comp. Thue. 2. 74. Od.a. 70. 8B. 54, 113. 

8. When to a relative clause another minor clauise i is subordin- 
ate, in which latter there would naturally be a demonstrative 
referring to the main antecedent, but in a diflerent case from the 
relative, the two clauses flow together into one relative clause, 
in which the relative takes the case of the demonstrative, and 
the demonstrative falls away.* See also $127. 1. d. , 





* We find the like construction in clauses with ydp, especially in Herodotus ; 
e. g. Hdot. 2. 101 rév bAAw@Y Bagtréwy ob yap Ereyor ovdeulay Epyar bw b8ef.y, 
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Examptes: Isocr. de Pac. p. 168 avrdpuodot efor, ofs, drrdray res 830 whew 
pucdov, per exeivou é— nuas axodovOnoovow, instead of of, éméray avrois «rh. 
—Dem. Phil. 3. p. 128 modAa Gy etrety €youev ‘OAUHOtar vov, A rdr” €i wpo- 
eiSovro, ovx dy drwdovro.—Plat. Rep. p. 466 of dvdaxes, ols €£0» muyra 
éxewy Ta TOY TOAtTa@Y, ovder Exorev, Bee § 145. n. 10. 2. 


9. Every relative clause, in order to be complete, must have 


in it @ finite verb. Yet the omission of the copula is not unus- 
ual. Comp. § 129. 20. 


Examp es. I]. 7. 50 mpoxdAeooat ’Ayatév Goris dpioros. Eur. Phan. 745 
€Xou mpoxpivas oinmep aAkipwratrot. Plat. Rep. p. 466 dfovot trav raidwy eis 
Tov moAepov Goat ddpot. Sometimes, though very seldom, the Subjunctive 
copula is thus omitted: ib. p. 370. e, xopifovrat, by dy avrois ypeia. 


Nore 2. A like omission of the copula occurs also in the very common 
altraction with the relatives olos, dcos, nAikos, etc. for which see below, no. 
16, and § 151.1. 5. | 


Note 3. When the predicate of a relative clause would be the same with 
that of the main clause, the predicate may be omitted in the relative clause, 
in order to avoid repetition; e.g. Od. A. 413 Kreivovro cies ds dypiddorres, 
oi pa tT’... 7) yapew 7 epave se. xreivovrat. For this elliptical usage, which 
occurs also in other minor clauses, (e.g. Xen. Hell. 1. 7. extr. xareAOar, 
Gre kat of é€x Tletpaias sc. xarndOov,) see more in $151. TV. 5, and comp. 
§ 150. m. 8. ke 

10. As to position, the relative clause may naturally also stand 
first ; e.g. Cyr. 1.6.11 6,70 8 dv AauBavyn tis, yapw TovTwv 
eixos evdévar TO SidovTt.—For the frequent omission of the corre- 
sponding (antecedent) demonstrative, see § 127. 1. d. 


11. When the relative clause thus stands first, it is a very 
common and peculiar usage in Greek, (as also partially in Latin,) 
that the following clause does not grammatically fully correspond 
to the preceding relative clause, but takes some other turn. Such 
clauses are of many and various kinds in Greek writers, who so 
often sacrifice strict grammatical accuracy to other considera- 
tions, e.g. to symmetry, ease, and vivacity. ‘ All this will be seen 
in the examples. | 

Exampies: Mem. 2. 2. 6 A pev dv avrot €ywow of yoveis ayaba mpds roy 
Biov, ddacxovet tovs maidas> a 8’ ay otwvrat ddAov ixavwrepov eivac Si:Satat, 
meumovot mpos rovrov. Plat. Euthyd. init. 6 d€ ov épwras, ray codiay av- 
row, ® Kpirwv, mavoopo atexvas. Xen. An. 6. 1. 29 6 8’ tpeis evvoeire, ore 
irrov av oracis etn évos Gpyovros ff ToAN@y, ed tore Ort xrA. Hell. 2. 3. 45 
a 8° av elev, ws éyw eine olos peraBadAecOu, xaravoncare xrA. Luc. Deor. 
Conc. 5 nat & wavrwy yedowraroy, Kai Tov Kiva ths Hptydyns auryayev. In 
this last case a clause with ore or ydp can immediately follow: Plat. Rep. 
p. 491 6 mavrwv Javpaoréraroy dxovoal, Ott év Exacrov dy exnvecapeyv rs r- 
gews ardddvoe tHy Wuxnv. Dem. Mid. 2 4 8 év tpiy dorw vrodara, So@ yap 


melogly ovTOS Ny@XANCE, ToTOUT® padAov eATriCw ro Sixatoy eLerv. Comp. also 
$151. TV. 10. 


12. In Greek, as well as in Latin, it is very common, that the 
noun (antecedent) to which the relative refers, is omitted in its 





kar’ ovdty elvas Aaumpdrntos, instead of robs BAAovs BawiAdas, ob yap avray &A. 
xrA.— Thue. 8, 30 rots "AOnvalors mpocaprypevas yap hoay BAAa ijes, wdoas 
twayaydvres CBobdAovro epopuciy, instead of of ‘AQ. Aoay yap adrots KTA. 
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own (the main) clause ; but is then inserted in the relative clause 
and i in the same case with the relative. E. g. instead of ovros 
€oTwv 6 avnp, dv cides, we find: — 


ouros éorty, by cides avd pa. 


In such a construction it is to be noted, that the substantive thus 
transferred often loses the article, and is not put tmmediately 
atter the relative. And not unfrequently, for the sake of empha- 
sis, the latter clause thus formed is placed first : 

dv eldes avdpa, ovTos éoriv. 

EXAMPLES: ovx €ottv, qvriwa ovx Apkev apxny, there is no public office, 
w hich he has not administered. LI. ¢. 131 ras pév of daow, perd 3° évoerat, 
hv Tor drmtpay Kovpny Bptonos. Plat. Pheed. P 61 obs Mpoxeipous €lxov 
Ee yAous rovs Alvérov, TOUTWY eroinga (versified) ots mparots eveTuxoy. An. 1. 

. 19 Kipos, ef riva dp@n xarackevafovra, is dpyot ywpas, our dy aeirero. 

13. Here also there occurs an Attraction, similar to that in the 
construction with the Infinitive, § 142. 2. When the relative, 
in respect to its own verb, would stand in the Accusative, but 
the antecedent stands in the Genitive or Dative, and has with it 
no demonstrative pronoun (as obros, éxetvos), the relative is then 
attracted by the antecedent, and takes the same case, instead of 
the Accusative. E.g. 


petrabidws avT@ Tod aitou, obmep avtos eyets, thou sharest 
with him the food, wuicu thou thyself hast ; 


where od7rep, because of the Gen. ofrov to which it refers, stands 
also in the Genitive, instead of the Accus. évmep which the verb 
Exe rae So likewise 


ev mpoodeperat Tots Pidrous, ols Eyer, he meets with kindness 
the friends, which he has. 

So when the proper Accusative would strictly ress only a re- 
ay object; e. g. Dem. Mid. 35 Sixny ov av. Ey dbuenOA Tis Nap- 
Bavew, from the expression a, adixodpar, ‘ as to which I am of- 
fended. > Plut. Mor. p. 334 tov picOov wv Ereprres atredauBaves 
ayriTepTropevos, ‘the wages for that by which thou didst delight 
me.* This attraction naturally takes place only when the relative 
clause contains a near and almost adjective qualification of the 
substantive ; consequently not in clauses like this: émryvéOn tro 
TAVTWY TOV EAUTOU TONMTWY, ODS “LEyada wopehnaer. See $151. I. 2. 

Exampyes: Il. y. 649 ov ce Ano Tips, AsTé p’ Coe rertuno Bat per’ 
"Axatois. —Hdot. 7. 164 Kadpuos Kaos exparnoe peyahwy pnpatov, roy oi Fe- 
ov émeTparrero. —An. 1, 3. 16 rq myepove MurTEUTopeEY, @ dy Kupos 80. —Cyr. 
3.1. 33 ypnpara otv rois Incavpois, ofs 6 marip KareRerev, € éori rdAavra 
rptoxiia. 

Norte 4. The ear having once become accustomed to this construction, it 
became usual, even where the corresponding demonstrative was expressed 
in the first clause, to let the relative still follow in the same case; 6. g. 





* An example with the Nominative is very rare: Hdot. 1. 78 dwexpivavro ravra, 
odév nw eiddres Tay Hy wept Sdpdis. Comp. Thuc. 7. 67. 
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Plat. Gorg. p. 452. a, of 8npeovpyot route, dv éernvecey 6 1d oxodtdy rouy- 
gas.* Xen. (Ec. 2. 1 imo ye rotrwy, dp ov 8ecroway Kadeis, ov kod vopat, 
This last is at the same time an example, where the Accusative-predicaie, 
which is dependent on the second clause (Seozoivas), is also drawn into the 
attraction. - 

14. Along with this Attraction there can also be connected the 
usage described in no. 12 above; so that the antecedent or noun 
of the first clause is transferred from that clause to the second in 
such a way, that, together with the relative, it remains in the 
case required by the word on which it depends: 

peTadious avT@ obmeEp autos yess oiTOV" 

ev mpocdépetat ols Exar Hlrots. 
It sounds still more strangely to us, when to all this is added the 
inversion of the clauses : 


ols Eyes hirous eb rpoodéeperat. 

EXamMPLes: drodavw dv éyw dyabav.—Dem. Ol. 3. p. 35 rore pew xadas 
elye Ta Mpdypata exeivors xpwpevots, ols elmov mpoorarats.—AnD. 1.9, 14 
Kupos, ods éwpa ébedovras xwwduvevewv, dpxovras emotes fs KaTeaTpepeto X wpas. 
Soph. OC. 333 7rAGov Lov @rep etxoy otkerov TITT@ pova. 

15. When the antecedent would express no definite idea, or 
has been already once mentioned, it is often omitted; and then 
the relative stands alone in a case not properly belonging to it; 
e. g. | 

, ? w 
pEevnpevos wv epake, 
instead of peuvnuévos TOV TpaypaTwr, wy erpager, and this 
for & érpafev.—And with the inversion: | 


| ols yw ypapat. 

EXxampLes: Sewdrepa €orw & pédd\w Aéyew dy (i. ©. rovrwy A) efpnxa.—Hell. 
3.5.18 Avoavdpos Evv ols elyev jet mpds TO retxos.—Eur. Or. 564 ép’ ofs 
3° drethets, ws metpwrdnvat pe Set, dxovoov xrA.—Plat. Apol. p. 30 éSen@nv tpay 
un JopuBety ep’ ols av Aeyw.—Soph. OT. 862 ovdev yap av mpakarp’ dy dy ob 
got Pidoy, i. e. rovrwv d ene mpagkat ot aoe didoy éaortiv. 

Note 5. The attraction extends so far as to include relative adverbs ; 
comp. §151. I. 8. E.g. Thue. 1.:89 of "A@nvaios Stexopicovro evOvs cOev in- 
e£€Oevro matdas kat yuvaixas, instead of exetOev, drov. Comp. Soph. Trach. 703. 


16. In one instance the Nominative of the relative also suffers 
this attraction, viz. where in a complete sentence, the Nomina- 
tive of the relative olos (dc0s, 7A/xos) would stand with the verb 
elvas; e.g. Xen. Mem. 2. 9. 3 mdvu 7déws yapitovtat avdpi Totov- 
T@, olos cv el, ‘very gladly do they gratify such a man as thou 
art.’ Here not only the demonstrative, but also the verb elvas 
is omitted, and the relative olfos etc. is then so attracted by the 
main clause, that together with its adjuncts it assumes the case 


* It is usual to make this form of the sentence, as being the most complete, the 
basis of the doctrine of attraction; but improperly. Only the omission of the de- 
monstrative could cause the relative to be construed with (i. ce. attracted to) the 
antecedent substantive, and thus the whole to be rounded off; comp. 8 above. For 
the sake of emphasis, the demonstrative could then be still further added. 
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of its antecedent, and is even inserted before the same ; e. g. mdvu 
noews yaplCovrat oi ool avdpi. In such instances too the noun 
itself often falls away; e.g. Plat. Soph. p. 237 yarerov jpov Kat 
oi@ ye €olt atropoy, ‘thou askest something difficult and not 
to be answered, at least by such an one as I”—And further, as 
the whole expression (oi@ cot, otm €uot) has the same relation as 
an adjective to its substantive (avdpé), it can therefore, like every 
other adjective adjunct, take with it the article in the same case. 


E. g. T@ ol cot avopi > or without a subst. rots ofois nuiv, Tovs 


olous wpas, i. e. ToLovTOUS olot vpets eoTe. , | 

Exampces: Thuc. 7. 21 pds avdpas roAunpovs, ofous cat "AOnvatous, ov 
GyritoApaot. Cyr. 6.2.2 of d€ ofoé mep tpeis dvdpes ra BovAevopeva xara- - 
pavOavovow. Hell. 2. 3. 25 yeyvooxopev, rots otots nuty Te Kai Upty ya- 
Aerny eivac Snuoxpariav.—Other more or less varying examples of this very 
common attraction with olos, doos, and Akos, are the following : Od. «. 112 
tiv 8€ yuvaica etpov Ganyv +’ dpeos Kopudyy, xara 8” €arvyov atrny.—Arist. 
Acharn. 703 elkds dvdpa xuddv, nrXixov Oouxvdidny, e£orécGat.—Hdot. 1. 160 
mapecxevdfovro eri pcb@ 6a @ bn.—1. 157 Malapns rov orparod poipay Gaony 
bn xore €xwv éAauvet emi Tapdis—Plat. Symp. p. 220 Zwxparns, xai wore ovros 
mayou oiou Sewordrou cal mavruy ovk eLiovrav, Gpws €Enet.—Apol. p. 39 dni, 
&® avdpes, riwpiay vyuiv Akew yadrenwrépay f otav eye amextdévare.—Arist. 
Acharn. 601 épav veavias, ofous av, dtadedpaxoras. Comp. Dem. Androt. 
extr. Hell. 1. 4. 16. 


17. When, vice versa, the antecedent is attracted by the case 
of the relative, (which of course remains in its own proper case,) 
this is a species of Anacoluthon ($151. IT), or departure from the 
construction as begun. E. g. Xen. Ven. 1.10 Mendéaypos 6é ras 
TLMdas, as EdaBe, havepai, instead of at tiysai, ds M. éraBe, etc. 
This more commonly takes place, when instead of a substantive 
the antecedent is a general pronominal idea, (as adXos, Tis, Ere- 
pos, 7as,) which may be readily connected with the relative. 


ExampLes: Plat. Meno. p. 96. a, €yeus etwety GANOv drovody mpaypa- 
Tos, ov of dacxovres SiddcKador eivat 6poroyovryrat ovx exioracOa 7d mpayza ; 
comp. ib. c. Hdot. 2. 106 ras 8€ arndas ras tora Zeoworpis, ai pev mrev- 
ves ovxéert haivovrat mepeovoat. Dem. Cor. p. 230 €rép@ 6° Gr@ xaxdy re 
Sacopev (nrovpev. Hell. 1. 4. 2 AaxeSarpdviot mavrwv dy déovra mempays- 
res eigiv. (Such examples therefore do not need to be explained by an 1n- 
version: dr@ 8° érépe, dy mavrwv.)—Il. 7.192 dAXov 8° ob rev olda, red dy 
KAuta revyea Suw. Here rev (for rivos) stands where we should expect rov 
(oS), and has arisen out of the simple thought: ov« oi8a, rivos dAov revyea 
dv0. 

Note 6. The same occurs again here, as in note 5, with adverbial cor- 
relatives ; e. g. Plat. Crit. p. 45 modAayov pev yap cal dAAoce Groe dy 
ain, dyannoovai ce, instead of dAAaxov oot, ri. | 

Note 7. The same takes place in the phrase ovdeis dors ov, nemo non, 
i, e. every one, which is declined like a simple word ; sec more in § 148. n. 8. 
—Similar is the phrase often used by Plato, 8s BovAes, Lat. guivis, i.e. 
each, every one, which also is declined: Grov BovAe: cujusvis, byrwav Bovde, 
etc. E.g. Plat. Crat. p. 432 aira ra déxa } Sores Bovree Gdos apes. 
Comp. Ion. p. 533. a. 


18. A relative clause becomes more complex and difficult of 
translation, when it stands in connection with other construc- 
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tions; e. g. with that of the Acc. c. Infin. as obros éoruv, dv dns 
elvat ixavwratov. So with the participial construction, sec $ 144. 
4; with interrogative clauses, see § 127. 5, and n. 8. 

Note 8. For relative and other minor clauses in the Acc. ec. Infin. see 
§ 141. m 5. 

19. Finally, it is to be noted, that relative clauses often take 
the place of other minor clauses. Thus we have alread y seen 
them as final clauses, as causal clauses, and as ecbatic clauses; 
see $139. m. 34, 35a, 35b. We may here further remark, that 
as el TUS, mv TUS, often stand for doris ({ 149. m. 5), so also rice 
versa doris, Os av, are sometimes put where we should naturally 
expect clauses with et tus, etc. 


EXamPLes : Cyr. 1. 5.13 6 re yap pr rocovroy dropnoerat wap wUpeay, els 

€ rd €Adetroy Héec. Soph. Trach. 905 erase 8° opyavay Grov Wavoesev. 
Con omp. also the first example under no. 11 above, and Plat. Euthyphr. p. 
3.c. Thuo. 3, 45 cat wodAns einOeias, Cares oleras KTA. 
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1. The Participle expresses the idea of the verb adjectively. 
It is therefore, like an adjective, put in connection with a sub- 
stantive; and then stands between the article and substantive 
(§ 125. 1), or else after the substantive with the article repeated 
(§ 125. 3). With the article it may also stand as a substantive; - 
comp. § 123.5. But it everywhere retains likewise its verbal 
nature, in the same manner as the Infinitive, in that it admits 
the distinction of tenses and the construction with cases. 

EXAMPLES: Avxos Atuorrov: of o Umdpxovres vopot, OT of vdpuoe of Urapyortes:, 
ol dia Touro avt@ Evyyevdpevot piroe - é x‘Atapxos 6 6 Tas dyyehias eloxopiCwy: 7 
eixay u) im AmeAXoo ypapeica’ tay pido of maporres+ 7a mpoonxovra, Ta iat 
mpoonkovta, KTA. 

In the further usage of the participles, so far namely as they 
are substituted for whole minor clauses, or at least are so trans- 
lated by us, we may note a threefold distinction, in that they 
- stand: 1) Instead of a relative clause. 2) Instead of a minor 
clause with a conjunction, e.g. as, because, after that, if, ete. 
3) As the complement of another verbal idea——In the last two 
cases the participle cannot take the article. The same holds also 
in the first case, except when the participle stands as a substan- 
tive, 1. e. when it is to be translated by ts gut, talis qui, he who, 
etc. while, on the other hand, those relative clauses for which 
clauses with a conjunction can be pubsntales are expressed by 
a participle without the article. 


Exampires: Mem. 4. 2. 28 of pev eiddres d,rt Totoucty, emituy xavov- 
res (if they attain to) by Tparrougw, eDdofot Te kal Tiptot y'yorvrat’ of b€ pq 
eiddres 6,7 motovat, ols dy éemtyetpnowow amotruyxdavovres adototat dia 
ravra, Kat kata povovpevot Kal aripadpevor (aow.—Dem. Ol. p. 31 
ovy evpnoere TOY ypaworra 4 oupheper, dub rd mabeiv rt Kaxdv TOY elrdm 
Ta kai ypadwavra. See also $ 124. n. 6, and no. 3 below. 


aja 
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Note 1. When the participle as substantive is intended to mark an in- 
definite person or thing, the article must be omitted. But since it is by the 
article that participles become substantives, without the article they would 
assume again their verbal character ; thus 7\@ov dyovres can only mean: 
they came bringing. Hence in such a case, either the indef. pron. ris must 
be inserted with the participle; or else the article must remain, wherever 
the mind anticipates (as it were) some definite object, without being able 
or willing to name it expressly; that is, marks as it were the class or 
genus; see $ 124. 1. 

EXAMPLES: 7A\0€ res A€ywr, there came one saying, one who said. Here 
the English idiom is the same with the Greek. Hell. 7. 5. 24 yaXeréyp et- 
pety rous €OeAnaovras pevey, erevdav tevas Pevyovras tay €avtou 6pa- 
at. Dem. Phil. 1. p. 45 eioty ol mavr’ efayyéAXNovres exeiveo mreiovs Tou 
deovros. Is. Areop. p. 144 yaXemarepor fy ev exeivols Tois ypdvols evpey TOUS 
BovAopéevovs apyew f vev rovs pndey Seopévovs. Plat. Menex. p. 236 
Ube ty yap Gre pedAAotey *APnvaios aipetabac roy é€povvra, one who should 
speak. . ; 


Note 2. Nevertheless the article can be omitted and yet the participle 
not lose its substantive character; when namely it cannot be confounded 
with any verbal construction, and the insertion of ris or of the article is 
impracticable. This may be seen in the following 

Exampiexs: Cyr. 6. 2. 1 at the beginning: 7AGov rapa rod "Ivdov ypnyara 
dyovres xat dnnyyeAay, where there can be no subject but adyovres. Isocr. 
p. 360 adixvouyrac amayyéAXAovtes Gre 6 matnp adetra. Hdot. 1. 42 od 
yap ovppopy ronde KEexpnmeéevow oiKds ears €S Gundrtkas ev mpnocovras ievat, 
general indeed, but yet with evident reterence to Adrastus, and hence the 
addition of riwa avoided. An. 6. 5. 9 of moA€ptoe eurisrovow eis reraype- 
vous xat axepaious. Plat. Legg. p. 795 dcaepes moAd paday py padvvros 
cor 6 yupvacapevos Tov pn yupvacapevov, here without any perceptible differ- 
ence. 


2. Where perspicuity is not thereby affected, minor clauses in- 
troduced by a conjunction may be expressed by a participle, 
whenever the subject of such a clause has been named in con- 
nection with the preceding verb; and the participle is then put 
in the same case with its subject-word. Such clauses especially 
may be thus expressed, which include a relation of time (as, 
when, while, after); a cause or reason (since, because); a con- 
dition (if); a limitation (although, see note 15); a purpose (that, 
in order that, see Text 3 below). The different relations of time 
regulate the choice among the different participial forms. 

EXAMPLES: ’Ereoxeyupny rov éraipov vocovrra, ‘I visited my friend who 
was ill, or also when or because he was ill.’—1@ peyado Bacwrei ov rrarpiov 
€orty avdpos axpoac ba pn mpoaKuvncavros.—Mem. 1. 4. 8 rd capa ovmp- 
pootai got, pixpdy pepos AaBowre éExaorov.—Dem. Phil. p. 44 ovdrw Set ras 
yvopas €xew, ws, dy d€n, TAEvoTEov eis Tas vas EpBaaey, that, of necessary, 
we ourselves must embark and set sail, 

Norte 3. In all participial constructions, there strictly lies at the basis a 
relation of time; i.e. the action of the participle, in whatever connection it 
may stand with that of the other verb, is almost always to be regarded 
either as antecedent, cotemporary, or future, in respect to that other; and 
is put accordingly in the required tense. But in viewing this relation, a 
mode of conception is often possible, different from that which is familiar 
to ourselves ; and hence it happens, that we often find in writers the Part. 
Aor. where we should expect the Part. Pres. and vice versa. E,. g. in the 


va 
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Homeric °Qs eiray Grpvve pévos xat Jupoy éxdorov, we should expect the 
Present A¢éywv; for IN THAT he s0 speaks, BY his discourse, the leader en- 
courages his troops; but he must also aLREADY have said something per- 
suasive, When they become moved. So also in Xen. Mem. 3. 6. 2 rowade 
AeEas xareoxev avrov.—But the Part. Pres. can stand, when both actions are 
conceived of as continued or constantly repeated; e. g. Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 61 
(of Socrates) BeAtious yap mot@v rovs avyytyvopevovs anereurev. Here 
nowjoas would refer only to a single instance; but the meaning is, ‘he 
made (customarily, every time) those who came to him better, and then 
sent them away.’—The Part. Pres. stands also for many actions which are 
necessarily connected with, or presupposed by, the following one, and must 
almost be conceived of as one with them, as to go, run, lead, bring, ete. 
comp. § 150. m. 33 sq. E. g. Il. a. 179 otxad’ iav Muppidcverow avacce, 
‘go home and rule—;? Il. p. 707 ory de Jewv, ‘running he placed himself ;’ 
Od. a. 127 éyxos €arnce hepwy mpos kiova, ‘bearing the spear away he placed 
it by the column;’ Plat. Charm. 2 «ai pe xabiCer dywr, ‘he leads and seats 
me ;’ Hdot. 8. 118 rovs d€ mpooxuvéovras exnndéecv—, because the genu- 
flexion is conceived of as inseparable from the act of quitting the royal 
person.—Other instances are to be explained from a peculiar signification 
of the Aorist, by means of which it marks the beginning of an action. Thus 
otpatnynoas, BactAevcas, adpfas é€moiet, may indeed mean: as gen- 
eral, king, ruler, he did so and 80; literally however: having become gen- 
eral, king. ruler, ete. See Kruger de Auth. p. 8.—Finally, it is not at all 
unusual to subjoin to an Aorist a cotemporary action in the aorist participle ; 
where then by way of explanation the participle can be changed into the 
Indicative of the same tense and connected by «cai. E. g. Cyr. 1. 3. 8 
(€pacay) ’Aoruayny oxwwWayra eitrety, See Herm. ad Vig. note 224; also 
below in note 6, AavOavev. 


3. Especially do the Greeks employ the participle of the Fu- 
ture to express @ purpose, where we employ a clause beginning 
with that, in order that, or the Infinitive with to, zn order to. 

EXAMPLES: ravra padwy 6 Kupos éreuWe tov TwBpvay €rowdpevoy, ‘Cy- 
rus sent Gobryas to see, or that he might see,’ Plat. Gorg. p. 478 rov dét- 
kouvra trapa tous Stxaoras yew Set Sikny Soaovra, in order that he may be 
punished. Dem. Ol. p. 14 rovs ovppayous det ca ew, xai rovs rovro rotn- 
covras orpariwras exrreprey (see no. 1 above), ‘and to send out soldiers an 
order to accomplish this.’ 

Nore 4. As the Present likewise often implies a purpose (de conafu § 137. 
n. 10), the same idea can also be given by the participle of the Present. 
whenever the context readily suggests the sense. KE. g. emepwev avror 
ayyéAAovra, in order to announce. Plat. Euthyphr. p. 8. mavra rocoven 
kai A€yovot Pevyovres tyy Sixnv. Hdot. 8. 143 Yeotot ovppadyoos ricrvoi 
pov ereLipey GLUVGPEVOL. 

4. The Greeks can interweave into one clause what in English 
we express in several clauses ; and this without confusion, in that 
they connect the participial construction with that of the relative 
and that of the Infinitive; insert also interrogative words; and 
even make one participle dependent on another. In this last case 
the participle cannot be connected by «xa. 

EXaMPLes: 'Exeiva poévoy SceEnet, d rovs iSovras rpyeiro reOvnxevat, Where we 
say: ‘he narrated only those things, as to which he supposed, that they who 
saw them were now dead.’ Dem. Mid. 42 riyare atr@ otk eAagoovos, y doo 


xaradeis mavcerat ths UBpews, lay upon him no less a punishment, than one 
which having suffered, he shall cease from his insolence. Il. a. 372 rév 8’ 
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etlp’ iSpwovra éXtoadpevoy rept ducas, where the first participle is ex- 
plained or qualified by the second. Od. ¢. 374 avrés d€ mpnyns AAi Karrece, 
xeipe meTagoas myxepevaa pepaws. Comp. Eur. Suppl. 231. Iph. T. 
714 wel: For interrogative clauses in the participial construction, see 
§ 127. 5, and n. 8. 


Ne oTE 5. With the sevicinte also, the constructio ad sensum eaia ouvert) 
is not unfrequent; this here takes place not only in respect to number and 
gender, e. g. Cyr. 7. 3. 8 & ayaby Wuyn, ofyn 6) amoAtmay nas; (other 
examples see in $129. 115;) but also in respect to case, in consequence of a 
change of construction mentally. Thus the participle is put in the Nom- 
tnative both before and after a noun or pronoun in the Dative y as Plat. 
Apol. 6 cat deakeydpevos attra, Sok pot odros 6 aynp eivat copes, i.e. 
€vopuicov rov avdpa KTA, comp. Legg. p. 811. d—Thue. 7. 42 nat rois Zupaxo- 
givts xatamAnéts ovK GACyn eyévero . ; - Oparres, 1. e. karen haynoay. After 
the Accusative: Eur. Hec. 964 aiSas Bb exe, ev rode TéTH@ TUYXdvoUT , 
w ep voy xTA. 1.0. aidovpa. After the Genitive: Hdot. 4. 132 Aapeiov 7 
yroun énv...eixalwy, 1.0. Aapeios rHy yropuny elye. Comp. Eurip. IT. 
680 cabeis 8€ “eek. So too the Dative after the Genitive: Thue. 1. 61 fv de 
yvopn rou Aptorews, TO pev a €avtovu orpatdmedov €xovrt, emirnpety xh. 
—Comp. further, § 145. n. 1, 2, 4, 8. § 151. IT. 


). By rule the main pase should always be expressed by a 
finite verb; and the minor circumstances by participles. But 
the Greeks, and especially the poets, could sometimes reverse 
this construction, at least according to our ease in order to give 
more peculiarity to the expression. 


Exampues: Soph. OC. 1038 xXopav ameihet yuv, 1. e. begone with thy 
threatening ; for afterwards it is said : ov 5° Tpiv Exnhos avrov pipve. Plat. 
Gorg. p. 486 rév rotovrov eeoty emt Képpns tumrovra py didovat dixny, 
where evidently the idea rumrey depends on efeore: such a hea one may 
cuff without being punished. Il. +. 540 cana mdAn’ Epdeoxey €6wyv. This us- 
age is imitated by the Latin poets, especially Virgil. 

Nore 6. Hence may be explained a usage, which is very current in prose 
also in a certain number of verbs. These, which according to our ideas 
would express only mznor or adverbial circumstances, take in Greek the form 
of the main verb; while that which with us is the main action is express- 
ed by a participle dependent on that verb. Such verbs are the following. 


Tvyxavew and in the poets xupeiv, happen, come to pass: ws b€ mrOov, €rv- 
xev dmiay, as I came, he was BY CHANCE going away. Similar is 
tmdapxetv: Dem-:Ol. p. 30 tmnpxov of OAvvOtot Suvapiy teva Kextnpeévor, 
they possessed AT THE TIME @ force. 

AavOdvew be hid, concealed: ravra roumoas fd\abev bwenhuyoy, having 
done this he fled SECRETLY, UNPERCEIVED. Or the reference may be to 
the subject itself: roy povéa AavOavee Boakwy he nourishes uUNCON- 

— scrousLy Ais murderer; €\abe meowy he fell UNAWARES, Which phrase 
belongs to the anomaly mentioned in note 3; because the Part. stands 
in the Aorist, while the verb itself is also an Aorist. So too \d6e Biw- 
aas ‘live unnoticed.’ But also vice versa, dAro Aabay Il. p. 390. 

Pbavew anticipate, come before: €pOnv apedray I took it away susT BE- 
FORE. Sce further among the phrases in § 150. m. 37. 

StareXety continue : Giarehet mapa, he ts CONTINUALLY present. Dem. 
Lept. 4 of ’A@nvaios trep 86£ns ras idias ovcias mpocavadiorovres Stere- 
Aoi. So too diayecy and Stayiyver Bar. K. g. Mem. 4.8.4 Zwxpd- 
™s ovdey GhAo moray duayeyernras  mparrewy ra Oixaa Kai TY adixwy 
Grexdépevos. Similar is: Aeyor BtarpiBa, I speak long or too long, 
Dem. Ol. p.11; also Acrapeity in Herodotus, ec. g. 3.51 eAurapee ioro- 
péoy, he narrated perseveringly ; comp. 1. 94. "Hes. Fab. 131. 


Cec 
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olyopat, £0, am gone, often serves for periparase, in that it takes with it 
the main idea expressed by a participle; e.g. dyero hevywy V. ariwr, 
he ts fled and gone ; otxerat Jaywv, he is dead and gone. 
For the omission of d» with such verbs, see in note 7.—In like manner the 
verbs yaipew, ayaray, 75ecOat, dyberOa, (see Text 6,) when followed by a 
participle, may often be translated gladly, sadly, or the like; e. g. Ear. 
Hipp. 7 of Seok ripmpevoe yaipovot avOpwarwy tro. Soph. Phil. 673 ov« ayGo- 
pat a” (dav re Kai AaBov pirov.— Comp. eedw in § 150. m. 36. 

6. Not unfrequently a clause which is the complement of a 
verbal idea, and which in English we introduce by the conjunc- 
tion that, is in Greek expressed by a participle. Here, as in other 
participial constructions, such a participle, considered as a verb, 
wither has the same subject with the preceding verb, and conse- 
quently stands in the Nominative ; or it has a diflerent subject. 
and stands consequently, with the same, as a near or remote ob- 
ject of the preceding verb, in one of the oblique cases. 


Yet this construction with the participle can only take place, when the 
latter can actually stand from its own nature, 1.6. when it can be resolved 
into a clause with in that, while, as one who, ete. Where this is not the 
case, the Infin. is used; which indeed not unfrequently occurs in place of 
the participle; but never vice versa.* The difference between the two 
constructions may be clearly seen in the following examples: daivopas 
ay apparet me esse, paivopat eivas esse videor ;—pavOave ov I learn that I 
am, pavOave etvac I learn to be ;—ovd meptop® ce rovro rotnoavra I do not 
overlovk it that thou didst this, 0d mep. o€ tovro moinoat I do not allow thee to 
do this. Inlike manner, pepvna Oat: péuvqoo avOpwmos dv. Plat. Charm. 
p. 156 peuynpat éywye Kpriria rade Evvdvra oe. Apol. p. 27 wpeis Be, & 
dvSpes, pepynobe pot pn JopvBetv.—aioyuvverGac: Cyr. 5.1. 21 yapw ip 
arrodidovat obrrw afiay dvvapw exe pot bona, Kat TOUTO péy OUK aicxvvopat )e- 








——— 


* The difference between the two constructions is founded on the difference of 
the two verbal forms. The participle namely, as is shewn by its more detinite sys- 
tem of endings and declension by number, gender, etc. is a verbal form susceptible 
of a far yreater number of relations, than the Infinitive; since this latter expresses 
the idea of the verb only in the most indefinite manner, and admits at the most 
only a distinction df time. Consequently, when one action (or condition) comes to 
stand in a clear and detinite relation towards another,—a relation Jimited by a 
reference to place, time, or other circumstances,—the particimal construction will 
naturally be preferred and applied. E.g. An. 1.8.16 6 3¢ SopuBou fxovce 51a Tov 
ratewy idvtos, Kat Hpero tis 6 SdpuBos etn, i.e. he hears the clamour (himself) and 
follows its course (as it were) through all the ranks. Also Xen. (Ec. imit. dxovw 
Lwxpdrovs toavTa Siareyouevoy, i.e. ‘I follow the discourse of Socrates.’ Con- 
tra, Mem. 3. 1. 1 axotw abroy eis Thy wéAw fKrecy, i.e. ‘1 hear (trom others) that 
he has come to the city.’ But on the other hand again: Cyr. 2. 4. 12 6 ’Appévos 
Katappovel gov, Sri dxover Tovs roAeulous mpogidvTas ed nuas, where axovw in- 
deed also implies ‘to learn from others ;’ but the approach of the enemy stands in 
emphatic relation to the subject or person hearing; comp. Cyr. 1.3.1. Hence it 
is not a mere accidental construction, when verbs of internal and external percep- 
tion (espec. of seeing), of learning, of knowing, and of an emotion of mind, are con- 
nected with a participle far more frequently than with the Infinitive ; while on the 
other hand those verbs which express mere belief, opinion, conjecture. and all those 
which include a reference to the future, (as those of hoping, promising, etc.) are 
oftener connected with the Infinitive. Hence, further, verbs of speaking and nar- 
rating could take either construction ; but &fAurmos &yyéAAerar Thy “OAurbov woAcop- 
xy is manifestly more emphatic than rhy “OA. woAopxeiy. The Infin. names an ac- 
tion generally; the participle describes it.—Finally, we may also hence sce, how 
the Infin. as a more general verbal torm may often come in place of the participle, 
but not vice versa. 


i 
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you: To 8€, Hy péevnte rap’ epol, dnodace, ed tere Gre rovTo alcyuvotuny Ay 
eirety.—ytyvookety: Thue. 7.77 yore (know) dvayxaiov by vpiv dvdpa- 
aww ayabois yeyverOar. Hell 4.5.5 6 8° (Aynotiaos) éyvw (determined) rapa- 
Sovvat avrovs rois duyact, ra 8’ Aa ravra mpabnva. For dxovecy see also 
note 6 above.—Since therefore there is no particular class of verbs, with 
which this construction with the participle is specially connected, but it 
depends in every case simply on the nature of the whole clause; it will 
be sufficient here to point out with what verbs by preference this construc- 
tion may be employed. These are the verbs of physical and mental per- 
ception ; of an emotion of mind (either of joy or sorrow) ; the ideas of being 
and making public; of being full; of permitting, persevering, beginning, 
ceasing, doing wrong, and many others. 

a) Examp es of the Nomznative, where also the proper subject of the 
participle can be omitted, as in the construction with the Infinitive: op 
cuviecay parny movovvres.—Hdot. 3.1 8saBeBAnpévos ov pavOavers ;-— 
Eur. Med. 347 ev rade deiEw mpa@ra pev coos yey os, mera cappoyr, elrd coe 
peyas dpidos.—Plat. Gorg. p. 470 un cans pidov advdpa evepyeray. p. 489. 
b, ovroot avnp ov mavoerat PAvapoy.— Xen. (Ee. 1. 23 al émcOupiae aixi(d pe- 
yat Td gopata tov avOporay Kai ras Wuxas ovmore Aryouct, gor” dy dpywo 
airav.—P lat. ed y eroingas dvapvnoas pe.—Thue. 1.53 ddietre, & dvdpes, 
roNepou &pxovres xai orovdas Avovres.—Also with dy, see § 139. m. 17° 
Isocr. p. 311 cxomovpevos eiptoxov ovdapas av ddAws rovTo Star pakdpevos 
i.e. ‘I found that I could by no means accomplish this differently ..—Hence 
also with Passives, arising out of the next following construction in lett. b: 
Demosth. 6 SidAurmos éfeAndeyxras mavr’ évexa €avrov moray. So likewise 
with the phrases OnAos v. havepds ety Vv. motwu, etc. which have an 
analogous construction; sce § 151. I. 7. 

b) Exampes of the Accusative: Cyr. 1.2. 2 of Mépoat Stapynpovevovar 
rov Kupoy rovavrny €xavta vow xrrA.—Il. ¢. 895 add’ od pay ao” ert Snpov 
avéEopat Gdye €y ovra.—Soph. Aj. 134 TeAapone wat, o€ pev ed mpadoacovr 
émtxaipw.—Phil. 1314 foOnv marépa rov euov edAoyotvra oe.—Dem. vida 
guvotcoyv te Ta BeAriota eindyrt. See also note &. 

c) Examp.es of the Genitive and Dative: Mem. 4. 4. 11 qo6noat memore 
pou? Wevdopaprupovrros Ff GAdo Tt ddixoy mpatrovros ;—sch. Ag. 
281 e& yap ppovovvros Supa cov Kcatnyopet.—ovdemore peTEepeANTE pot o t- 

naoavri, pbey~Eapéve b€ wodAdAdns, an apophthegm of Simonides.—Plat. 
ies Pp. 857 oddev Staheper ro KAEmTovTt, peya 7 opixpov Uperkopeva, ‘that 
(whether) he has taken much or little.’ 

Note 7. The participle dv, dvra, ete. is sometimes omitted, so that then 
the predicate-noun stands alone in the required case. ~ a 

Exampves: Plat. Alcib. I. p. 130 ovd€y dAdo 6 dvOpuros cupBaives 7 Wruxn 
sc. av. Soph. OC. 1210 cas ich, from oida. Soph. OT. 576 ov dhovevs drAa- 
copa. Eur. Hipp. 1090 1d8’ epryov ce pnvver kaxdv.—So too very often with 
the verbs in note 6; as Hell. 2.3.25 of BeArtorot aet Ay morot Stared ote v. 
Soph. El. 313 viv aypotot tvyxavet sc. av. 


Note 8. When the subject in the participial clause remains the same as - 
in the main clause, it is by rule omitted. It can however be inserted, ax 
with the Infinitive (§ 141. n. 4), for the sake of special emphasis; but the 
construction then immediately passes over (as there also) into that of the 
Accusative. 

Exampies: Cyr. 1. 4. 4 Kipos ovx, @ xpeioowy oe Oy, tavta mpovka- 
Xetro rovs cuvdvras, GAN drep ed 7Oa €autoyv Arrova dyra. Soph. Trach. 
708 dp@ 8€ p epyov dewdy eferpyacpervnv.—Dem. Phil. p. 70 duddrepa otde, 
cai €aurov wp emPovdevorta kai vuas aicOavopevous. 

Note 9. After verbs which have with them a reflexive pronoun in the 
Dative, (e. g. cvvoida euavr@p I am conscious to myself,) this participle can 
stand in etther of the two cases belonging to the verb; e. g. oltre peya obre 
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opixpov Eivoi8a epavta copds ov Plat. Apol. p. 21; and also: £vwvoda 
€nauT@ ovdev emtarapeve ib. p.22. Sotoo we find cvyytyvywoKety con- 
strued with both cases ; Huot. 5. 91 ovyyweckopey avroiat nuiy ov romcace 
opbas. Lys. p. 164 cuveyvwcay airoi adic as ndiucnxdtes. Comp. Soph. 
Ant. 926.—An example of dpocds eiue with the Nom. is Xen. An. 3. 5.13 
dots Hoav Javuacorres. 

7. All the declinable adjuncts of the participle naturally pass 
over with it into the same case in which the participle stands; 
and this not only with elvaz, but also with such verbs as xanéi- 
cat, vowiter Oa, etc. 

EXAMPLES: tyiv 8€ ovow "AOnvaiots ov mperet.—Xen. An. 7. 5. 12 éro- 

pevovto dia Trav MeAtvodaywy kadovpevwv Opaxav.—Hdot. 6. 140 evopew 
Upiv ovk olotai Te Exopevoicts Todcpeey Hép£n.—Cyr. 1. 6. 14 exeXevoas pe 
Tos TTpaTHyLKots vouCopevas avdpact dtadeyec Oa. 
_. Nore 10. The participles caXovpevos and dvopaldpevogs receive in 
connection with a substantive and the article the signification of our so 
called; they take entirely the position of an adjective, that is, between the 
article and substantive; and are regularly declined. E. g. ai xadovpeva 
pytpat, rais KaAoupevats pytpats. 

Norte 11. With the participial construction is connected also the attrar- 
tion with the Infinitive, § 142.2. b. E. g. Plat. Apol. p. 22. naOcpunv atrey 
olopevoy Gomwtdatear eivat avOporay. 

Note 12. A more complex participial construction takes place, when the 
participle suffers attraction. Thus the clause: amavract évéade Bovdevoo- 
pevot, When made dependent becomes: etpyras avrois amavray évOdde Bov- 
hevoopévors, it has been notified tu them to come together here in order to 
take counsel, Aristoph. Lys. 13. So too Xen. Mem. 1. 1. 9 (comp. ¢ 142. n. 
1) & rots avéparas ESwxav of Jeot padovot diaxpivery, what the gods have per- 
mitted to men to decide by their own learning. Here padova: does not belong 
immediately to avépwrats, but to daxpivey, though it stands in the Dative 
on account of avOpwmran Dem. p. 241 cupSeS8nxe rots radAa mANY Eavtors 
TWAEW OlopEvoLsS mpwrous €avTo’s TWeTpaKdaty HoOncba, Which has arisen 
vut of: aicOavoyrat mpwrovs éavrovus mempaxdres.—An. 3.1. 5 Zwxparns ovp- 
BovAeves r@ Zevopavrt, €EAOdvre eis AcdAqovs dvaxowaca to Jew epi rys 
Topetas. 


8. Particles are also frequently employed in connection with 
participles; as appears from the following notes. 


Note 13. For the sake of emphasis, where the participle precedes the 
other verb to which it belongs, the particle ovrws or €mrecra, or also eira, 
ix inserted between the two, as if to mark a resumption of the participle. 
E. g. Dem. Mid. p. 536 éypiy avrdy, ra dvra avadioxovta, Somep eyo. ovTe 
pe datpeca Oat thy vixny, it was necessary for him, in that he expended ichat he 
had, like myself, so (i. e. through this expenditure) to deprive me of the vic- 
tory.*—Xen. Hicr. 7. 9 drav of dvOpwrat avdpa rynodpevor evepyereiv ixavov 
elvat, €mettra rovToy ava ordua Exwou eratvouvres,... Tov OUTW Tipopevov 
paxcapifw.—An, 1, 2. 25 ov duvdyevos ebpetv ras ddous, elra mAavapevor ara- 
Aovro, not being able to find the way, they THUS perished tn wandering about. 
-—For the particles éme:ra and eira, see further, § 149. m. 19. For perage 
and dua, see $ 150. m. 27, 29.—In like manner phrases with prepositions. 
As perd TavTa, dia rovTo, ex rovrov, are put alter participles; see Kruger de 
Auth. Anab. p. 55. : 





———— ee 


* In a manner entirely analogous, when the participle stands with the article, 
and consequently instead of an adjective (relative) clause, the pron. obros is in 
lvce manner inserted and in the same case with the participle; e.g. Hdot. 9. 67 of 
atp undiCovres tay OnBalwy, obt 0% elxov mpoduulyy odx 2rlynv. Comp. Cyr. 4. 2. 39. 
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Note 14. The particles dre, ofa or ofov, are often connected with par- 
ticiples, when the latter express a cause or reason as real and objective. 
On the other hand, ws or Somep is employed, partly when a cause or 
reason is presented as existing in the mind of another (see more in § 145. 
n. 7), and partly in order to express an appearance, quasi, as if. More 
especially the participle of the Future with os is used to express the purpose 
of an action (no. 3 above) as it exists in the mind of the subject. 

Exampies: Cyr. 1. 3. 3 Kipos, dre mais dv eat iddkados Kal duddripos, 
qOero TH oToARH. ib. 2, K. evOus, ofa 87 mais hiddoropyos dv hvoe, nowdtero 
rov warmov. Plat. Rep. p. 329 dyavaxrotow os peyddwy rivev dmearepn- 
wevot. Soph. OT. 955 (jxes) warépa rov cov ayyeAGy ws ovx er’ Syra, GAN’ 
odwAdra, Cyr. 8. 1. 42 of S€ ob perearpepovro eri Jéay ovdevds, ws ovdey 
Javpafovres. An. 1.1.11 Kipos Lpdtevoy éxedevoe mapayeverba, ws emt 
leaidas BovAdpevos orpareverOa, os mpaypara mapexdvroy Heoday 
TH €avrov yopa (comp. the cases absol. § 145. n.7); and thereupon, 1. 2. 1 
TY mpopacw eroteito ws Tleoidas BoudAdpevos éxBadreiv ex TAS yopas.—So 
too ws with Part. Fut. Hell. 4. 2. 5 of pev 39 Evvecxevatovro ws axoAovGn- 
govres: 6 d€ ‘Aynaidaos mpoeire xai trois inmapxots, dares evirrmorarny rakw 
mapexotro, ws Kal Tovros vikntrnpiov Soowv.—Alxo with dy, An. 1. 1. 10 
"Apiorurros atretrat Kupoy eis durytAious E€vous, Os ovrw mEeptyevdpevos ay 
Tay trodepiov. See § 139. m. 17. | | 

Note 15. Where a participle serves to modify or limit the sense, the 
particle caimep is by rule put before it; less often xairos, Plat. Prot. 
p. 339. c; also simply «ai, or poctic mep enclitic. Here also the peculiar 
usage is to be noted, that the particle duws tamen, which belongs to the 
main verb, is often placed in immediate connection with the participle: 
Kur. Or. 669 xayo ao” ixvotpat cai yurn wep oto’ S6uws.—Plat. Phied. p. 91 
6 Zippias PoBetra, py n Wyn Gpws xal Jecdrepov dy rov caparos mpoanod- 
Aunras. Comp. further Reisig Enarr. ad Soph. OC. 659. 


9. Finally, as in all languages, so in Greek, the participle 
serves for various pertphrases of the simple tenses; as 1s seen in 
the following notes. 


NoTE 16, This takes place mostly in conncction with the verbs efvat, 
yiyveo@at, as auxiliaries ; and in prose writers by rule only when those 
verbal forms are to be supplied, which are unusual or wanting; sec § 98. 
1, 4. § 137. n. 12. § 138. 4. The poets employ such periphrases without 
similar reasons, in order to introduce emphatic or péculiar turns of expres- — 
sion; e.g. Soph. Phil. 1217 ey pev 73n wdAas oreiyaov dy hy, et py... 
eAevoodpny, instead of €oretyov. id. Aj. 588 ixvotpai oe, py mpodovs nyas 
yévn, instead of rpodeas. Comp. Plat. Legg. p. 908. b, peoodvres yiyvovrat 
rovs xaxovs. Also in Herodotus often: fjoay iévres, dmapvespevds corey. 


Note 17. Less frequent is the connection of a participle with the verbs 
eiut, €pxyopat, as if in order to form a new Future; compare péeAdew c. 
Infin. E. g. Soph. Phil. 1197 ovdémor’ toh 165’ Eyredov, od’ ef rupdpdpos 
aoreponntns Bpovras avyais p’ elot PrAoyifwy. Compare also with the 
English and French idiom the following: Hdot. 1. 194 ro 8€ dwavrov Jovpa 
peytordv pot eort, Epxopat ppagwy. Comp. Plat. Theag. p. 129. a. 


Note 18. An idiom very current in the tragic poets, and approaching 
nearer to our own usage, is the periphrase for the Perfect (i.e. completion 
in the present), by means of the participle of a preterite and the verb €yecv. 
This usage has arisen out of certain turns of expression, in which the verb 
€xew to have yet retains its full signification; e.g. Hdot. 1. 28 rovs ddAovs | 
mavras elye xaragTpepadapevos Kpoioos. Mem. 2.7.6 davovpervos av- 
Aparous €xyovgev. On the other hand, the proper signification of éyew re- 
cedes more in Soph. OC. 1140 madae Jaupdaas éxyw. El. 590 rovs waidas 
éxBarova’ gxes. Antig. 32 roadra dacs Kpéovra xnpugavr’ Exes. — 
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Comp. Plat. Phedr. p. 257. ¢. Also with Part. Pres. Eur. Tro. 318 ros 
Javivra warépa xaragrévovg’ eyes. 


Note 19. There are still a number of participles in established use, which 
according to our ideas are pleonastic or redundant, and which we translate 
for the most part adverbially or in some other like way; such are apyépevos, 
redevTaov, €xwov, etc. See note 3 above; and sce more on these parileiples 
in § 150 m. 31sq. 40sq. 


§ 145. Casts ABSOLUTE. 


1. In the constructions described in the preceding section, the 
participle is everywhere dependent on some noun connected with 
the principal verb; and it therefore stands in the same case with 
that noun. If now some other person or thing is introduced as 
a new subject, this is put with the participle in a case ¢vdepend- 
ent of the principal verb. This is called the Case Absolute. 

2. The Genitive is more commonly employed in this construc- 
tion; and these . 

Genitives Absolute 

are precisely the same as the Latin Ablativi consequentia. 
Their original signification refers to time; since (by § 132. 14) 
the Genitive serves to mark a relation of time. Hence, accord- 
ing as the reference is to time present, future, or past, the parti- 
ciple is put in the present, future, or preterite form. But here it | 
is to be noted, that (according to $ 137.6) in the narration of 
past events, the participle of the Present is also introduced to 
_mark cotemporary and continued actions—For é7¢ as put with 
this Gen. see note 5. 


EXAMPLES: Havrwy otv ctwrevrey etre rorade.—Plut. Per. 29 pera ratra 
Kupaivorros 70n Tov [TleAorovynotaxod tmroA€pov TlepexAns érecoe tov Srjyov, Kep- 
kupaiots atrooretAas BonOesrav.—Thuc. 1. 105 moAépou xatacrayros mpos Alyt- 
vntas ’A@nvaios vavpayia yiyvera peyadn. id. 2. 2 of OnBatoe nBovdAovro rHy 
TAdratay ére €v elpnvn te xal rov moA€nou pyre davepov xaGeoraros, mpoxata- 
AafBeiv, xrd. 

3. But this construction serves also to express many other re- 
lations or connections, such as we express in English by 7f, when, 
since, because, tn that, ete. or by our Nominative absolute. We 
may here remark in general, that in consequence of the greater 
number of participles Active, the instances of the Gen. absol. 
Pass. are much less frequent than in Latin. 

ExampLes: Thue. 3. 82 may rd ‘EAAnuexoy xu On, Stadbopay obaay exagta- 
xoGev. 5.116 of Mndtos efAov rHv woAW, Tapdvrwy ov TOAAGY Tov dvAdxKav. 
nai eAOovons orparias vorepoy GAANS, ‘yevouevns Kai mpodocias russ adh’ €ayTar, 
Evvexopnoav.— Mem. 3. 1. 3 “OAns ris méAews €v Tos moAEuiKois Kivdvvors émt- 
TPETOMENS TO OTpaTnye@, peyada ra Te ayaa, xatopOovvTos avrov, Kat Ta KaKd, 
Stapapravovros, eixos yiyverOa, erA. An example of the Part. Fut. see in 
note 7. — ee 

_Nortr 1. Not unfrequently, however, even when the subject of the par- 
ticipial clause is already contained in the main clause, the construction of 
the Genitive absolute is admitted, contrary to grammatical rule. This 
takes place, e.g. when the participial clause precedes the main clause, and 
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the effect of the latter is thus less prominent ; but more especially in thie 
participial construction introduced by os, for which see note 8. 

ExampLes: Cyr. 1. 4. 20 ratra eiadvros avrov, d0k€ re A€yev TO 
’Acrudyet, instead of Nom. eirav.—Hdot. 9. 99 of Sdusot, amixopevwy 'AGn- 
vaiwy alyparaTov,.. . TovToUsS Avodpevot Tavras droméprovot, instead of the 
Acc. "A@nvaious ar. So too even when the subject of the participle precedes 
in another case; Thue. 2. 8. ib. 3. 24.—Thuc. 1.114 d:aBeBnxédros 7bn Hepe- 
kéous, WyyeAGn air@, instead of the Dat. dcaBeBnxdre IT. 


Nore 2. It is an Homeric usage, already referred to in § 133. n. 9, that 
when the Dative of a pers. pronoun is put instead of the Genitive, the par- 
ticiple follows in the Genitive; e. g. Od. «. 458 ro xe ol éyxedadds ye... 
Secvopévou paiotro mpos ovdet. Comp. ¢. 156. p. 231. 


4. When the subject is obvious from the context, the participle 
can stand alone in the Genitive. | 

EXAMPLES: mapévra rév tryepdva 780uvT0, dmévros Be naéAyavoy, i.e. ‘he 
being absent.’ Plat. Menex. p. 243 (in this war) éxpavys dé éyévero 4 THs 
woNews apery: olopévwy yap fon (i. e. the Lacedemonians and barbarians) 
ri mod KatareroAeynoOat, of "AOnvaioe éuBavres . .. evixnoay. See also 
Anab. 1. 2. 17. ib. 2. 1. 24.—So too all verbs which are used tmpersonally 
can pass over into a simple participle in a case absolute ; for the details 
see below in notes 9, 10. 


5. The Dative absolute'is used, though seldom; partly in 
specifications of time, and partly in a mode of speech arising out 
of the Dat. Instrumentt. Comp. § 1383. n. 8. | 


Exampies: Xen. Hell. 3. 2.25 mepesdvrt 7 Cviaur@ maddy daivovar 
ppovpay émi rv "Hdw ‘the year drawing to a close, they again announced,’ 
ete. Xen. Agesi. 1.2 ére cal rev rots mpoydvors dvopalopévors drro- 
poprnveverat oroaros ad’ ‘Hpaxdéous éyevero, i.e. by naming his ancestors. 

Note 3. Further, according to § 133. n. 8, the Dative of a participle ap- 
parently absolute may be put in connection with the main verb, where we 
translate by if or when one, etc. Here the subject implied in the participle 
is the indef. ris or some person not expressly named along with the main 
verb. 

Examp.es: Thue. 1. 24 "EidSapvds ore modus ev Se£a €omA€ovre Tov 
"Iévtov xdrov, to one (if one is) sailing into the Ionian gulf. 2.49 rd pev 
fLudev dmrTopév@ capa ovre Jepuov Hv odre xAwpdv. Comp. Hdot. 2. 29. 


Nore 4. Cases absolute, in the strict sense of the word, are properly only 
Nominatives absolute ; for since the Nominative, in respect to the verb, can 
be only subject or predicate, it follows, that when a N ominative, in respect 
to the verb with which it stands, is neither of these, it must stand for itself 
alone, or absolutely. This however can take place only by an interruption 
of the sense; and all Nominatives absolute therefore belong more or less to 
the Anaculutha, § 151. I]. But there is no fixed general usage in regard to 
them; and the particular cxaimples are susceptible of casy explanation. 
E. g. Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 54 éxetvor d€ (of evdexa) eiceX Odyvres avy rois Umn- 
perats, iryoupevov alta@y Zatvpou, etrev 6 Kpirias—, where this construction is 
preferred, in order to avoid a double Genitive absolute. Ib. 2. 2. 3 éxeivns 
ras vuKros ovdeis éxotunOn (i.e. all kept awake), ov pdvov Tous aroAwAdras 1 € v- 
Oovvres, GAAG Kai vouitovres krA. Where as Well mevOav as mevOouvrwy would 
have been unnatural. See other cxamples in } 144. n. 5,—To poctry espe- 
cially such constructions impart a peculiar charm, as the expression of un- 
restrained and vigorous nature, to which language so readily sacrifices 
grammatical exactness. So the Homeric phrase: II. o. 267 6 8” aydainge 
remotOas, ‘Pina € youva pépet pera 1 Oca Kai vopdy immuy, comp. €. 135. 
Also with the like case in the main clause: Il. y. 211 dupow 8 €Copero 
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yepapwrepos hey Odvacers. Kx. 224 ow tre 80° epyopeva Kai re mpd 6 Tor 
événaev. Comp. here the usage with oi pév, of dé, in § 132. n. 4. 


Nore 5. The other three cases can never in this sense become cases ab- 
solute. In all the above instances, they express rather, strictly considered, 
only remoter objects and relations of the verb with which they stand ; just 
as (according to $130. 4) the oblique cases are employed by themselves to 
mark not only time, but also causal and other relations. It was therefore 
very natural, in certain instances where the relation of time was to be made 
specially perceptible, that prepositions should be employed by way of dis- 
tinction from those more figurative constructions. And as (according to 
§ 147, under emi) the Gen. of an historical person with emi serves to name 
a period of time after that person, (e. g. émi Kéxpomos in the time of Cecrops,) 
there was also often added to this expression, especially in the documentary 
style, a participle of the Present; thus, Dem. p. 266, 282 é€mi dpyorros 
EvduxAcous, ‘Hpomvéou, at the beginning of public decrees ; comp. Thue. 2. 2. 
Further émé with the Dative (§ 133. 4. e): Hdot. 2. 22 emt yum recover; 
also pera with the Acc. ($147): Hdot. 1.34 pera Eddwva olydpevoy. In like 
inanher, in order to express an immediate succession of time (so soon as), 
dja is often connected with a participial clause in the Dative; e. g. dpa 
T@ Hpt apxouevm Thuc. and further peragév with a Gen. absol. in order to 
mark what is simultaneous or parallel in time, while, as perafu cov Ae- 
yovros- See further in § 150. m. 27. 


Note 6. Sometimes an adjunct or supplementary qualification is ex- 
pressed by means of an Accusative or Nominative absolute. E.g. Hdot. 2. 
41 rods Bots Janrovot, rd Képara tUrepexovra (with) the horns projecting. 
ib. 133 iva of (to him) dvwdexa érea avti €£ eréwy yermrat, ai vuKtTeEs Npepat 
movevpevats, the nights being made days. Comp. Cyr. 8. 3. 12 dppa éfnyero, 
poutkiot xaramerrapevoe oi immo. The comparison of such instances shews, 
that strictly there is here a partial apposition ; for nuépac stands in the Nom. 
on account of yernras, and xépara is to be regarded as Accusative because of 
Jamrovot.—W hat is elsewhere taken as Acc. absolute, (e. g. Il. p. 489 ov« ay, 
epoppnbévre ye vat, rdaiey evavriBiov oravres payécacOa "Apni. Soph. 
OC. 1120 pn Javpale, réxv’ ef havévr’ deXmrTa pyxvvw Adyov,) may bet- 
ter be regarded, according to § 131. n. 7, as real objects, dependent as to 
sense upon the main idea; or else as resulting from a sudden change of 
construction or Anacoluthon, as Cyr. 2. 1. 5 rovs pevrot “EAAnvas era. 
Comp. § 141. n. 2. 


Note 7. In one instance only is the construction of the Acc. absolute in- 
terchanged with that of the (ren. absolute without essential difference. As 
we have seen above in $144. n. 14, when by means of a participial adjunct 
a cause or reason is presented as existing in the mind of another, the par- 
ticle ws (Gomep) 18 put before it; and this can take place with all cases, ac- 
cording to the nature of the main clause; e.g. the Nominative: Plat. Rep. 
p. 329 ayavaxrovow ws peyddoy twav dneotepnuevar. The Genitive: Soph. 
Aj. 281 ws 38° éydyrwv ravd” érioracbai oe xpn. Cyr. 1. 6. 11 ws €pov pn- 
Serore dueAnaovros (trav Pidrwy), ovrws exe rv yuounv. The Dative: Soph. 
Phil. 33 oreiurrn ye puddas as evavdifovri ro. /Hsop. Fab. 181 €dagos éni 
Tois Tool 7xOero ws Aemrois ovat Kai acOevéeow. The Accusative: Soph. Phil. 
415 Os pnxer’ dvra Ketvov ev dde ves. Now the same thing also takes place 
when the construction requires a case absolute ; most naturally with Geat- 
lives, e. g. Plat. Phed. p. 61 émixeAever povotxyy moeiv, ds Gidocodias peyi- 
arms ovons povorxns. That however so often, instead of the Genitive, Ae- 
cusatives are introduced, arises only from the circumstance, that a cause or 
reason presented as in the mind of another seems to depend on a verb of 
thinking (sentiendi) implied ; e.g. diana, as mavras eiddras, he was st- 
lent, as of all knew, i.e. because he thought all knew. Mem. 1.2.20 of rarépes 
cipyouas rovs vieis dd roy rovnpay dvOparuy, ds Thy ToUT@V éusiAlay KardAvotY 
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ovoay THs dperns, as Convinced that their intercourse is the destruction of vir- 
tue. ib. 2.3.3 ray adeXhay dueArotow, Sonep Ex TOVTwWY Ov ytyvopeEvous Hi- 
Aous, as if of these none became friends. Of such participial clauses thus 
Introduced by ws the Greeks, and especially the tragic pocts, otten avail 
themselves, as imparting to style a greater vivacity as well as brevity of 
expression. . 


Norte 8. Here too, as in note 1, the construction with the case absolute 
is often employed contrary to the general rules. The occasion of this may 
be seen in the particular examples, as follows: 

Exampirs: Cyr. 6. 1. 37 of didoe cupBovdevovow éxmodov exew euavrdv, 
py te cat radw brd cod, ws ndtxynxdtros é€pov peydaAa, where the parti- 
cipial-clause, although grainmatically referring to the subject of ma8a, is yet 
put in the Genitive as expressing what is in the mind of the friends, Plat. 
Charin. p. 165 ov per, os Paakovros €pov eidevat, mpoahepy mpos pe, Kat 
OpoAroynaoavres go. Still more free, Hdot. 1.84 MnAns carnAdynoe rov- 
rov (Tov relyeos), oS €Ov Guaydy Te Kat admdéTopoy. 


Note 9. Every impersonal verb, properly so called, i.e. one which has 
only an indefinite subject unexpressed (§ 129.17, 18) may pass over, as a 
case absolute, into the Genitive Sing. of the participle. E. g. cadmicovros 
‘the trumpeter sounding ;’ vovros moAA@ (from vee oAA@ SC. 6uBp@) ‘it rain- 
ing heavily,’ Xen. Hell. 1.1.16. So Plat. Rep. p. 381 oprws €xyovros. Aris- 
toph. Eccl. 401 wept owrnpias mpoxerpevov. Soph. Ant. 1179 as 08’ éxydvray. 


NoTE 10. Those Impersonals or impersonal constructions, where in strict- 
ness the clause dependent on the verb (commonly an Infinitive or clause 
with dre, etc.) is the real subject of the verb (§ 129. 10), are treated as cases 
absolute in two different ways: ‘ a 

1) When the mere relation of time is to be expressed, the Genitive is em- 
ployed. This occurs chietly with the Passives of verbs signifying fo say, 
announce, etc. and then it is usually the Genitzve Plural, where rovde from 
rade can be mentally supplied. E. g. 6 HepixAns @yxeto émi Katvou, écay- 
yer Oevrawy ort Poiviccat vines emimdeovow, ‘it (these things) having been 
announced,’ Thuc. 1.116. So onpavOevrav Cyr. 1.4.18; dnrwbevros Thue. 
1.74; but also in other verbs: ovrw yeyvopevwy Cyr. 5. 3. 13. 

2) In all other connections the Accusative Neuter 1s employed. Thus 
eipnpévoy (from etpnrat) it having been notified ; mpooray Oey it having 
been commanded, Lysias; é€&€dy (from é£eorw) tt being permitted ; wmapéxov 
st bezng in one’s power Hdot. also ev, xur@s mapdcyxov it berg well in one’s 
power, a good opportunity, Thuc. 1.120. ib. 5. 14; xpeov, tpoanxoy, 
Soy, it being necdful ; rvyov, maparvy dy, tt happening ; S0Knodyr, 86- 
gay, * it seeming; perapeéXoy it repenting him, Plat. Phed. p. 113; pe- 
Aow it being for care. K.g. Aristoph. Cyr. 13 efpypeévoy avrois mapeiva, 
ovy qxovot ‘tt having been notified to them to be present, they yet do not 
come.’ Cyr.7.1. 42 aipodyrat tpas cocoa, €£dv arodecat, tt being permitted 
to slay you, i.e. although they could. Epict.ap. Arr. 3.26 dmeiue wad, exet- 
vp Soxovy (sc. eve amcevat) ‘I will go away again, since he thinks it prop- 
er.’ Plat. Phied. 235 dis cat rpis ra ara eipnxer, @s ov Tavu evropar, h tows 
ovdey alta wéAOV Tov Totovrov.—Even adjectives, as duvardv, aiaypdv, amdp- 
prov, are thus found, the Participle dy being omitted: Plat. Rep. p. 519. d, 
moijoopev yetpov (nv, Suvaroy avrows dpecvoy (sc. (pv) ‘we shall make them 
live worse, wt being possible for them to live better.’ See also Cyr. 2. 2. 20. 
Soph. Ant. 44; and Herm. ad Vig. not. 214. | | : 

* Also with a pronoun subjoined in the same case; as Sdtay july tadra (from 
rair’ tote An. 4. 1. 13); also Plur. ddfavra 38 tavra Kal wepavOévra Hell. 3. 2. 19. 
But also in the Genit. ddtavros rovrou, S0tdyrwv TrovTwy, Hell. 1. 7. 32. ib. 1. 1. 36. 
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THE PARTICLES. 
§ 146. ApvEeRBs. 


1. Adverbs derived from adjectives by means a the eeuiine OS, 
have the same syntactical relations as their adjectives ; e. g. agi. 
@S NLOV Troke“noouey, ‘in a manner worthy of us ;? dpotws Tiwi, 
etc. In like manner, adverbs which admit of comparison, even 
when there exists no corresponding adjective, have the connec- 
tions of the Comparative and Superlative ; €.g. wadoTA TavTwY 
most of all ; Ol TEVNTES TMV EVSALLOVOV LAdAOV dSuvavras ea Oiew TE 
Kat xabevser, j 1.e. better than the rich. See § 132. 10. b, 11. 

2. We have already seen, that some adverbs serve at the same 
time as adjectives, e. g. 7Anciov éoTi, siya éott, § 129. 13; also 
that vice versa an adverbial sense is often expressed by adjec- 
tives, § 123.6; and further that, by prefixing the a parti- 
cles become nowns, § 125. 6, 7. 

3. To the adverbs belong strictly also the Prepositions ; ; since 
they all are of adverbial origin. ‘To the latter, according to the 
definition, ought also to belong all those primitive adverbs (i. ¢. 
not derived from adjectives) on which a substantive depends in an 
oblique case. Nevertheless, the Greek grammar reckons among | 
the proper (or primitive) prepositions only such as are employed 
in composition, i.e. loose composition, $121. 2. All the rest re- 
tain the name of Adverbs, even when they strictly, according to 
the definition, have become prepositions. These last also can only 
be connected with one case, the Genitive, (except aua or pov 
and ws, see note 1,) while the primitive prepositions are construed 
with one, or two, or all three of the cases. 


Note 1. Of the two adverbs just mentioned, dpa (6x00) is also connect- 
ed as @ preposition with the Dative, and then marks more strongly than 
ovv a direct and close conjunction In time or place ; as dua TH nuépa, Gua To 
nrig together with the sun; dooot dp’ ’Arpeidns tad “Itov HAGov Hom.—On 
the other hand, os is put as a preposition of place with the Accusative, in 
answer to the "question whither; but always referring to persons alone.* 
E. g. elondOev ds eve he entered to me; dvnyOnoav ws rov Baciwea. 


4. Of those adverbs which are construed with the Genitive, 
and more or less occur only so (1.6. strictly as prepositions), are 
to be noted: 1) Those which are derived from the primitive 
prepositions by means of an adverbial ending or by composition. 
2) Those which are formed in any other way ; of which also many 
are strictly prepositions according to the definition. 


Under no. 1 belong, with the alin in w: dvw, eicw, fw, Karo, mpoca ; 
in os: evros, exrds; in Jev, Je: rpdoGev, Eumpoober, Umepbev, xaburrepOe, axo- 





* The instances where és does not refer to persons, when such passages occur 
in good writers, are, as has been shewn by modern criticism, most probably cor- 
rupt; and instead of it, els should everywhere be read. 
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mpobev (also -9c), dmavevber, mpondporbe ; ; further avra, dvriov, avria (see ayri), 
ayrixpv (karayriKpv), dpcpis, peragu. 

Under no. 2 belong: dvev, drep, sine; tANv, vdopu, xupis, 8ixa, preter, 
extra ; meépay, Trépa, trans; évexa, xapty, causa ; Stxny tnstar ; Kpupa, Aa- 
Opa, clam; péxpt, adypt, tsque ad, tenus ; 3 evdv, ibis, obviam ; omic Bev pone; 
so too the ideas near and far from, as dyyt, eyyus, meAas, méppw, éxas, THAE, 
with all their forms of comparison and derivation, as dooor, éyyurara, tnAd- 
6:, and the like. : 


Note 2. Of the desesiing adverbs, audis, asunder, apart, is construed 
with the Gen. only in epic usage; e.g. apis odov out of the road Il. w. 393; 
Ads apis, 9.444. Different from this is audis, when in Homer especially 
before vowels it is only a secondary form of the reposition andi, about, 

round about ; e.g. Il. €. 723. A. 633. €. 374 Kpdvov augis. —Arepi isa poetic 
form instead of avev, and is by rule put after its substantive, arms aTEp ; 
while dvev very rarely has this position, and only in poets and after a rela- 
tive: dv dvev.—IA ny is used also without any construction with a case, 
like our except ; that 1 is, it is put adverbially before every case at pleasure : 
ouK acpixveirat, mAnv 1) TOU prrocopnaavros (se. Wuxn) ; mavri dprov mAnv poi 
Plat. ov« €Swxey inmméas rAnv petpiovs twas Xen. Further, it also connects 
whole clauses, and thus becomes a conjunction, and then stands often in 
connection with other conjunctions, as mwAjy ei.—Evexa (§ 117. 2) stands 
sometimes before and sometimes after its substantive. Originally it signi- 
fied an respect to, ralione habita walicugus ret, as Hdot. 1. 42 amnyova rot dvu- 
Adacorros eivexey mpogddxa To drovorrncew (aida); comp. 3.122. In con- 
nection with ye it receives a peculiar modifying power: Plat. Charm. p. 
158 € oot piror, é0edoo oKorret, ei O€ pn, av. "AAAG mavrov padiota, en, 
pirov, Sore tovrov YE | évera oKdret, as at respects this indeed, so far as respects 
this. Mem. 4.3.3 ef py rd has elyoper, Spotoe Tots rupaois adv 7 nev, evend ye 
T@Y npetepwor opGarpav. Comp. Plat. Phed. p. 85.—Atxny is often used 
by some writers, e. g. Aischylus, Plato, as a periphrase for the more usual 
os; as Agam, 3. xuvds dicnv. Phiedr. p. 249 dpwdos Bixny Brérav avo.— 
Xapev stands almost always after its noun, and is in like manner most 
used by the poets. As being originally a noun, like the Lat. gratia, causa, 
it is put with the possessive pronoun in the same case, thus: €yry yapw, ony 
xapey, on my (th i account ; and in a similar way Euripides writes even 
raTp@av yap, 1. q. marpos xdpw, Heracl. 241—Méype is used in prose, 

sometimes as @ preposition with the Genitive ; sometimes as a conjunction, 
until, donec, where it strictly should read in full: pexpts od, An, 1.7. 6.— 
"A xpe(s) is not found in good Pree ; and occurs also very seldom in Homer 
and Hesiod. 


Note 3. When éyyus, wéAas, and other adverbs, e. g. Exodar, eprroduy, 
etc. are connected with the Dative, they are not so construed as prepositions, 
but ferm then with the verb (elvas, yiyvecOa, toracba, etc.) a _predicate- 
idea, to which the Dative belongs. E. g. Cyr. 2. 3. 2 6 pev ayav eyyis 
1B iY, sc. €ori. Eur. Phen. 40 rupayyors exrodav peOtotaco. Hel. 783 
WKes €utrobov €pots yapots. | 


5. Other adverbs refer to verbs, and in this way connect two 
clauses together. So especially relative adverbs ; e. g. wapéecopar 
OTOTE Kedevers, I will be present whenever thou shalt command. 
This is the origin of Conjunctions ; for the construction of which 
with the different moods, see § 139; and for their further usage, 
$$ 149, 150. 
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§ 147. Prepositions. 


1. Besides the adverbial prepositions mentioned in the preced- 
ing scction, the following are the ordinary primitive Prepositions 
(¢ 115. 2) with their cases; expressing originally the most simple 
and general relations of Place : - 


avrl, amo, €& (€x), 7 apo, govern the Genitive ; 

eV, ow, the Dative ; 

avd, €ls, the Accusative ; ; 

bid, xatd, Urrép, the Genitive and Accusative ; 

appl, él, peta, mapa, repli, ™pos, vo, the Genitive, Dative, 
and Accusative. 


2. The use of the prepositions is very various and peculiar, 
for these reasons: 1) In many instances the preposition is in- 
serted, where in English and other languages a simple case is 
employed. 2) Although most of the prepositions, in their pri- 
mary signification, can be refcrred to definite relations; yet in 
their general application, and especially when used ficuralively, 
these relations are so obscured, that in translating one and the 
same Greek preposition we often have to employ in English dif- 
ferent ones of various significations. 


Note 1. Let the student endeavour to obtain, under each preposition, a 
clear idea of the two characteristics, oneness of signification and variety of 
usage, by following out the investigation here indicated. The prepositions 
here follow in the same order as above in no. 1. 

a) Prepositions with one Case. 

"ANTI. The earliest signification secins to have been over against, as ap- 
pears from the adverbs aytiov, avria, dvra, from the compounds with ayvri 
(note 6), and from single examples in the epic writers, as mas pepovas ayri 
€peto otnoerOaz Il. pb. 481; comp, o. 415. Hes. €. 729, where however now-a- 
days avri’, dvr’, is everywhere written. See Spitzn. Exc. ad Il. XVII.—By 
far the most current signification, but kindred with the preceding, is anstead 
of, for, denoting alteration, exchange, value, ete. e. g. Il. 9. 233 Keveauyees 
myopaacbe, Tpowr av8” _éxatdy te Sinxoctwv Te €xagrTos orice 8” ev Trohe pap, 
vuv ovd’ évos a&tol eiuev. Dein. Ol. p. 33 det ra BeAriora avi trav ndewv dy py 
avvauddrepa €£7, hapBavew. Hence may be explained some peculiar idioins 
of expression, as Il. pb. 75 ayri roi etn ixérao instead of (i. e. as) a@ supplant. 
Mem. 2. 7. 14 avri Kuvos ei pida€ like a dog. ib. 12 dapat arti oxvépwnayv 
Roavy. An. 3.1.17 éorpatevoapey emi Bactrea as Sotdov avtt BactAéws srowy- 
govres instead of (out of) aking. So with comparatives: 6 ypovos paénow 
ayti Tov rdyous Kpelorw didwot Eur. Suppl. 420. Also the frequent con- 
structions with av6’ ot, av@ dy, on this account that, because: Hell. 2. 4. 
17 waves, av@” dy UBpio Onpev, Ttpopapeba tous dyépas. An.7.7.8 ov & 
moujoas npas, av” dy ev erabes, amoreprets, comp. § 143.13. Eur. Andr. 
389 ri xaivets 3 avril rov; 

*ATIO marks the going forth or away from an object, i. e. separation, re- 
moval; and in respect to time, from, after, since. The wider usage of this 
preposition may be seen in the particular examples. E. g."Edecos anéyet 
amd Sapdewy T play nuep@v dddv Hell. 3.2.11; am’ immo Inpeverv, payecOa, 
Hdot. 6 amo Tay ToAepiov bdéBos Xen. Tpepew TO vauTixov aro mpooddav 
Thuc. (jv amo iyOvar Hdot. ad’ ov, 76 dro rouse, amd Tov Tpwrov Umvou, 
since, Thuc.—Peculiar phrascs are: an’ éAridwy, ard 8d£ns, apart from, 1. e. 
against; ar yAwoons orally; awd omovéns diligently; amd rvxns from accident. 
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"EK marks a going forth out of an object, from within it; and is thus dis- 
tinguished essentially from amd. Hence it serves to specify the cause with 
passive and neuter verbs; also an inward dependence and immediate con- 
tact both in place and time. E.g. ievat éx row ddpou- ra éx tov marpos mpoo- 
rayOévra~ redeuTav €x Tov tpwparos Hdot. dave &£ éuns yepds Soph. rovro. 
éroiet €x Tod xaderds etvat Xen. éx rH madelas OAL Steveynovres eOavpacbn- 
aay id. Cyn. 1.—€yéAacev €x rev mpdabev Saxpvwv Cyr. 1.4.28; &x xupdroyv 
yap avéts av yadnv ép@ Eur. Or. 269. && od since.—8eiv rt éx macadXov, ex 
Tay Cwornpay popey Tt, Kpepacat Tiva ex Tov odds, on a nail, by the foot, ete. 
—Particular plirases are: €x rpirov one of three, the third, Plat. Symp. 
P. 213; &x rvyns, ex Tov mpodhavovs publicly Thue. 3. 43; ée Bpayéos briefly 
3. 92; €x modds close behind ; éx modXod, ex wAeiarov, from far, Xen. 

TIPO signifies before, both in place and time. Hence arise in a figura- 
tive sense the significations: instead of (avri); for (tmép) ; and before, pre, 
marking preference. E. g. of mpd avrov Baciiéws reraypevor mpd Hpepas 
Xen. “AAknoris jOede Javety mpd Keivov (sc. Adpnrov) Eur. Ale.18. wxpd- 
Ts wero KdAdoy elvat mpd Tov Hevyew imeyew TH mode Sixny Phad. p. 99. 
Siaxwwduvevery mpd Baothéws > BovAeveoOat mpd rev otparwwray Xen. mpd rrod- 
A@v xpnuatov rysnoacGai re Isocr. ovddels vUTw avdyrds art, Gots TOAELOY TPO 
eipnyns aipeerat Hdot. 1.87.—Particular phrases are: mpd ddov eivas opportu- 
num esse ; mpd PoBoto for fear Hom. ynv mpd ys €Aatvoyae Asch. Prom. 687. 

"EN. stands in answer to the question where ; and signifies in, often also 
by, at, among (inter). Hence arises in respect to time the meaning zn, dur- 
ing ; and in a tropical sense, tn, with, penes. E.g. 9 év Aevxrpo.s padyn, ev 
Martiveia at Mantinea ; ev pynornpot Hom. dAéyew ev mace: olxeiv ev mom- 
pos Aischin. ey Jew, ev Epoi, ev coi eott, Compare eri c.dat.—With éy are 
formed many adverbial expressions : as ev époiw, ev éhadpa, év xépdei rotei- 
c6a, to regard alike, to make light of, to make gain of, Hdot. év dpovridk, 
év ndovy €ori pot Xen. . év Sinn by right, jure ; ev xatp@ sedsonably; év aro 
well, conveniently, and with tollowing Gen. 9 Képxupa xeirat év Kad@ Tov Ko- 
pwOaxod xéArov Hell. 6. 2.9.—Further may likewise be noted the Homeric’ 
use of ey for eis with verbs of motion, as xammecov év Anpvw, év mupt Baddev ; 
as also its seemingly pleonastic use along with the Dat. of instrument, as 
év opOadpototy dp@ Hom. tmmoy év yadw@ irreveww Xen. é€v rovrots evdndov id. 


SYN, with ; e.g. metpacOa ypy atv Tots Jeois dpyerOat mavrés Epyou Xen. 
(Ec. 6.1; ctv re Stxaig, civ r@ vépg, tn accordance with law, ets. 

"ANA signifies primarily up, upon, on; comp. dym and the compounds. 
In this sense it governs in the poets also the Dative, Il. a. 15. Od. A. 128. 
In prose it is construed only with the Accusative ; and is used of any all- 
pervading motion, strictly from bottom to top, throughout, in respect to both 
place and time. It often passes over likewise into a distributive sense. E. g. 
punotpes 8° éuadnoay ava péeyapa oxidevra Od. a. 365. of AAxpatwvidar €Bo- 
aOnoav ava thy “ENAd8a Hdot. 6.131. of "EXAnves aptornia €didouv r@ a&wwrd- 
TH yevouer ava Tov moAEuov rovToy id. 8.123. dva macay Thy nyépay through- 
out the whole day. But without the art. ava macay nuépay, ava ray €ros, daily, 
yearly ; and so émopevOncav ava rérrapas by fours, ava mevre mapacdyyas 7s 
nuepas Cyr.1.2.8. An. 4.6. 4.—We may also note: ava ypdvoy for a time, 
ava rov rorapov up along the river, ava xparos up to full strength, 1. e. strong- 
ly, vigorously. 

EIS, és, ol. and Dor. also éy Pind. Pyth. 2. 21. ib. 5. 50; see Greg. 
Corinth. Dor. 159. It stands in answer to the question whither, and signi- 
fies into, often also to, as far as to, towards; and in a still more general 
sense, in respect to, as to. E. g. és pev Mevehaoy eyo xéAopat Ade Od. y. 
317; xadéec ré py és 2 Exacros Il. py. 203; eis oé ew Soph. Phil. 500;* 


_ rr nt 


# On this mainly epic use of es with persons after verbs of motion, see Spitzn. . 
Exe. ad Il. 35. In Attic prose we find instead of it regularly és (by ; 146. n. 1); 
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eK Jadarrns ets 9darray Xen. oi pev eSpapoy eis Tous TroAepious id. ov pey 
Tt Kak@ eis @rra ewer Od. a. AML; 3 els padakiav oxorrev rwa Dem. 7 modus &b 
E éxet ets ra modenixd Xen. doxeiv ra els ov morepov id. Kupos modv dinveyner 
eis 70 dpyew dvOpmmev Cyr. 1.1.6; ets re to what end? wherefore? why? 
—In specifications of tame, it marks about the point | up to which any thing 
happens or is to happen; e. g. 6 "Appevtos Tpoetrrev eis Tpitny npepay Tape wat 
Cyr. 3.1. 423 payerOae av Boidnebe, 9 TKETE els THY TplaxooThy NuEpay, 1. €. 
within 30 days, Cyr. 5. 3. 6; els atpuoy, eis my emtovaay, €iS Tov ETEtTa ypo- 
vov.—W ith numbers it signifies either about, circa, and then ws often stands 
With it: os és émrraxogious ; or else it is distributive : es eva, eis 8v0 mropev- 
ecOat, to go one by one, ete. Xen.—When eis is put with verbs of rest, (as 
vice versa With éy,) the idea of previous motion must be supplied ; thus often 
with xequac (for reOecuat) ; oras és pecov Hdot. sapetva, avrvat eis THY 
TOAtY, ete.—Adverbial expressions are: eis caipoy comp. in ev; €s Kevov in 
vain, frustra ; €8 Touro, €s TowovTo (with foll. Gen.) so far, so much; eis 8 
vai, eis TO Suvardy as far as possible, eis raxos, etc. 
b) Prepositions with two Cases. 

AIA c. Genit. signifies : 1) through, both of place and time; and here too 
belong e. g. evdoxtpev da mavtav tov ‘EAAnver, throughout, among ; : empene 
did mavroy, before, Hdot. Hom. also the signif. after of time: 8a rpirns nue- 
pas, 8’ éréwy efxoot, 8° ddiyou Hdot. Thuc. 2) through, spoken of the 
means or instrument, especially with persons, but also of things, which also 
can stand in the Dative. So too with the Passive, where in Lat. per, not 
a, would stand, i.e. when the person is the means, and not the eéficient 
cause; seein id and ex. Thus: avepwrav riva bia Epunvews, €dreLav 5s’ ay- 
yor, but also 8’ drev, 8’ opbad pay aia Bdveo bai rt Xen. dua yepvagicy 
Thy vyievay mroptCopeba fEl. 2. 5. TOUTO peyiordy €ore €v mayrl Epyw, orou TE 
8’ avOpwrer yiyvera, xal ev yewpyia 8€ Xen. (Ec. extr. radra d:a tov inro- 
xopou Staredetrae id. -—Various peculiar turns of expression are formed by 
dud and the verbs etvat, yiyvecOa, € exetv, ©. g. g. 3a oroparos ~yew Tiva to hare 
ts one’s mouth, upon the lips ; dia xetpos Zyet re to have in hand, to be oc- 
cupied with ; Be” opyns, 8.” éxcOvplas € EXE, ‘to be angry oreaver;’ dia xapi- 
Tap, Oe dOvpias, be” éx Opas yiyver Oa, ‘to be graceful, despondent, hostile ;’ 
8c’ novyias, dua oo eivat.—Adverbial expressions are: did Taxous, dia ra- 
xewv Hell. 7. 5.6; da Bpayurdrwvw Dem. ete. 


—c. Accus. ie on account of, propter, (not causa.) and marks the 
ground or motive from which I do or suffer anything: pupias nyuiv doxoXias 
mapeyet TO apa bia THY avayraiay rpopyny Plat. Phied. p. 66. 81a rovro, &&a 
cé, d1a rovs Jeovs eb mparra, etc.—In epic writers it sometimes stauds for 
dua c. Gen. a8 apSpwoinv ba vuxra, Kpovidew 8a BovAas. 


KATA c. Genit. implies direction down, doun from, as appears from the 
compounds, and from the adv. KaTo. K. g. xara tay metpav pirrety tiva, to 
cast down from the rocks ; Bn 8€ war’ OvAvproto Kapnvwy I). B. 167; xarayei- 
cba Vdwp Kara yetpds Aristoph. Also of rest, as of xara yjs Xen.—In a 
trop. sense it implies fowards, upon, against, concerning (de), for the most 
part in respect to personal objects : eye dpvuvat Kara Tivos, To Kad” Upoy 
éyxaptov Dem. raira pev xara (de) ravrov NMepoay éyouev Aeyew Cyr. 1. 2. 16. 


— c. Accus. can be fully given by no corresponding preposition ; because 
it cither marks relations which are in fact entirely general ; or else expresses 
definite relations in a manner so general, that the context alone decides in 
every case W hat definite relation is intended. So in the following exam- 
ples: xar’ dypov in the country, rurt,; of ‘AOnvaior Apxov Kata ynv Kal xara 
Jddarrav Xen. of xara thy “Aciuy ind Baowrei Gvres id. 6 “Eppos éxdidot és 








——— 


while eis is only employed of persons when it signifies among ; consequently only 
with Plurals or collective words, e. g. els duas, eis rods xpirds, els thy orpariar 
erDe iy. 
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Jdraocay kata Pwxainv wéidAw Hdot.1.80. (avp) rot Kré€os evpv cab” “EXAdda 
Kai péaov “Apyos Od. a. 344.—Also of time: xara “Apaow Baowdevovra, xara 
savra rov wAdov Hdot. xara rovs avrovs ypdvovs Thuc. kar’ eve in my time. 
—Only seldom does card c. Acc. express a motion forth ; and that, only when 
the indefiniteness of the direction, or mere approximation towards it, is to 
be expressed ; e.g. of b€ aveiNovro ra vaviyta Ta Kata oqas éFeveyOevra, ‘ into 
or upon their territory,’ Thue. 1.54. Also lévae cara Jéav, xara Aninv, Thue. 
Hdot. where eri would be more defingte.—In a tropical sense, likewise, it 
marks only the most general relations towards an object; hence it is some- 
times put with the Accus. treated of in § 131.7, as idpes xara yuwpny Soph. 
OT. 1087; and it stands especially where the Accus. alone could not stand. 
as with a substantive to form a periphrase for an adjcctive, e. g. ai card rd 
cHpa ydovai, émOvpia, Plat. or tor the Genitive: ra xara Havoaviar, ‘ the 
deeds, fortunes of P.’? Thue. 1. 138. With verbs of saying, believing, ete. 
it expresses of, concerning, de, as ata Thy Tpopyy Tav maidwy TocaiTa € Neyor 
Hdot. while with some others it may be rendered on account of, propter: 
otros (6 mpoddtns) Ttm@pevos €£ apyns, Kara Tov marépa “Ayvwva, Hell. 2. 3. 30. 
kara te Wherefore? why? airiav, cad’ qvrwa aixi{eral pe, cadnuad, Esch. 
Prom. 226. In other instances it has the more definite signif. after, accord- 
ing to, secundum; a8 xara vopov, xara Svvapwy, kar” euavrdy after my way ; 
KAT TO PavTEloy, ToLNOw KaTa Tov BactAews ypappara. Here belongs also the 
distributive use, in kata Kopas vicatim, kar dy8pa virilim, man by man, «ad 
npepav duily, xara pyva, xa’ éva, etc.—To be noted is also the current 
phrase: avros xa6” €aurov, by or for oneself, as éEonAiaOnre nad” vas avrovs, 
by or for yourselves alone, Xen. Cyr. 6.3.32.—Adverbial phrases are: xara 
puxpav by litle and little, by degrees ; xara xparos very ; xara 7d toxupdv by 
force, v1; xa€ccov tn so far as ; xa@arep according as ; xara rayos, ete. 

‘YIIEP c. Genit. 1) over, above, expressing what is or happens over any 
person or thing; e. g. Mem. 3. 8. 9 6 FAtos wrép nav airay Kal Trav oTeyav 
ropeverat. Thue. 1. 46 €ore d€ Atuny Kat modus Urep abrov. 2) for, for the 
sake of, because of ; a8 mparrew v. eireiy trép Tov Kowwod, also depaivew v. 
Sappew inep twos ‘ for the sake of any one;’ evdatpovifw pas imep rs éAev- 
Gepias An. 1. 7.3, comp. the Gen. alone in $132.n.15. It is used also in- 
stead of mepi, de, of, concerning, without the accessory idea of advantage to 
any one; but more in later writers, as Polybius, etc. 


—c. Accus. expresses that over or beyond which anything goes, Lat. 
super; a8 tmép ta tecoapdxovra €rn over forty years; inép nuioes, etc. 
Hence: dvvauis irép dvOpwmrov super-human power Hdot. 8. 140. 2;. imép 
dpxea against the oath Il. 3. 47; vmép J€ov tnvito deo Il. p. 327; vmép Amida 
beyond hope, contra spem, Soph, Ant. 366. | | 

c) Prepositions with threc Cases. 

"AMOI and IIEPI, about, around, round about, agree together essentially in 
their meaning; except that primarily ap@i signifies on both sides, as dpdy- 
oropos; While wept implies on all sedes, and is in prose far more usual. 
With the Dative they express the being rownd about a place or object (in 
prose only mepi); e. 8. reAau@v audi arndecow Hom. yxpvoovs dudi xpari 
mddxos Kur. Iapak rept rots orépvots xai yeppov ev tH aptorepa Cyr. 1. 2. 13. 
—In a tropical sense, about, on account of, for the sake of, (in prose only 
mepi and this but seldom,) e. g. ov vepeots, Tp@as roid” audi yuvatxt moAvy 
xpévov dryea macxew ; Il. y. 157. Jappetv, deioat mepi rem, Plat. Thue. comp. 
mepi c. Gen. just below.—Wholly poetic is the signif. pre, for, by reason of, 
in api rapBe, rept Pog. . 

—c. Accus. also very commonly round about: dvAaxes apdi ri oixnow- 
wept THY Xopav Jddarra Xen. Also as implying direction: Japaxas mepi ra 
orépva kal yéppov els thy dptorepay Cyr. 2.1.9. Of time, about: epi peoas 
vixras, audi deAnv Xen. and so of numbers: fy apdi ra rpedxovra éry: epi 
rérrapa rdAayra, Xen.—In connection with éxew and eiya: both prepositions 
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imply: to be employed about, to be occupied with ; e. g. of wept ra emirndeca 
dures: 6p@ ce apd’ immous €xyovra, Xcn.—Finally, mepé alone stands with the 
Accus. in many connections in a sense precisely similar to xara c. Accus. 
e.g. e£auaprety mepi rous Jeovs about the gods, i.e. towards, against ; yew v. 
elvat mepi tia, ‘to be disposed towards any one,’ Cyr. 4. 5. 29; Swxparns 
mept Jeovs eretparo owdpovas rroeiv Tous cvvevras Mem. 4. 3. 2.—The pert- 
phrase of wepi v. audi riva, see in § 150. m. 25. 

— ¢. Genit. also about, 1.e. concerning, of, corresponding to the Lat. de in 
almost every respect. Yet here too audi belongs almost wholly to the po- 
ets. Thus we find: Acyew, PoBeicbar, pirovecxeiv, payer Gar, arrodoyet oraz 
mepi trevos. Further: rept pev rpopns, emetic Onv ixavdy etvac 6,7t mapetet Kua- 
Edpns Cyr. 1. 6. 155 otkricat dui réxvoy pe ixéray Eur. Suppl. 278; also 
the phrases epi modAov, mAeiovos, wAEiorov roteic Oa, to make much of, ete. 


"EI c. Genit. is used: 1) Of place, in answer to the question there, and 
then it marks the two relations: on, upon, and at, by, i.e. near by; e.g. 
ed’ immov* oyetcOat, peivat ert tov morapod, etc. and in a similar sense, émi 
dvo papripwy before, in presence of. Especially Attic is the usage of én 
c. Gen. in answer to the question whither, in order to mark the direction or 
aim of the motion; as mAetv ert Sdpov, em’ otxov. 2) Of time, in answer to 
the question when; as én’ elpnyns Hom. eri rav wi napeav ASschin. In 
prose for the most part only when the specification of time is connected 
with @ personal idea; as emt Kéxpomos Thuc. 2.15: ém’ éuov in my time, éri 
Tiodéov Dem. éri ray nperepwv mpoydvwv. Also in connection with the 
Part. Pres. by $145. n. 5, e.g. émt dpyovros EveAeidov. 3) In other rela- 
tions, not referring to place or time, we often have to render ém by various 
and different English prepositions; yet it always expresses (contrary to 
kata c. Accs.) a definite relation, a near and almost tmmediate connection 
and belonging together; to which then there also comes the more free po- 
etic usage of this preposition.. Hence we may explain the following exam- 
ples: ikernos obx oivor’ eativ éywv ad xaréotparrat pevew emi rovrwv Dem. 
Phil. p. 42. ris dv xaAvoatr’ atrov mpdrrew ravra, ep by eori vuv ib. p. 66. 
of én rev mpayparer those over the affuirs, managers, Dem. p. 309. ray67- 
vat eri revos to or over anything, Hdot. Kudias etrev, emi xadov A€ywwr rratdds 
«rh. Plat. Charm. p. 155. Especially with verbs of shewing, perceiving, 
etc. by: émt mod\Na@y texpnpivv amodciEw cot Plat. éri moAA@y av mis idew 
Soxet pot THY Tapa Tov Jewv evvoray havepav yiyvopevnyv ty mode Dem. 
Ol. 2. init. also with verbs of naming, after: cadeicOat, dvopa Eyeww eri Tivos 
Hdot. 9 én’ ’Avradkidov Kadovpévn efpnvn Xen.—Poetic: xa@noro Kaépov 
Aabs aomidwv em, Kur. Phoen. 1467. éri mpoomdAov pas ywpew (leaning 
upon) Soph. OC. 746.—Further to be noted is the distributive use: ed) eves, 
emi rpi@y three and three, Xen. Thue. And finally the frequent phrase, é’ 
éavrov by oneself, apart (comp. kata): Zeipirat aet ravrny rHy tak (the left 
wing) pdvot Aaxedutpoviny ext oav aitay €xovow Thue. 5.67. Hence é¢’ 
€aurov oixety, to be independent, 2. 63. 

— c. Dat. marks in like manner, as to place, a near and immediate rela- 
tion ; in good prose especially the ideas: at, by, near, to, rarely on (see the 
marg. notc): pevery emi tois Grdois* ornvat (also yeverOat to come) ént rH 
cioddq: eri TO Seimve, ext redevty tov Biou Xen. e€abiovor mavres eni ro 
aitw dptov Mem. 3. 14. 2. dyyun én’ Oyxvn ynpdoxes Od. n. 120. vos emi 
dove, ert 8° adyeow GAyea Eur.—In tzme it marks immediate succession, 
after; as émt rovros after these things, thereupon; nuépa emt th vextt ratty. 
—From the same idea come readily the tropical senses: penes, i.e. in, with, 
in the power of (see in ev): éd’ byiv éore xoddCew avrovs Dem. Chers. init. 
ieee ba: éxi Bact under the power of the king ; éf Hpyiv moet, etc. Also 





* In Cyr. 5. 2. 1, ep’ Trou is now correctly read instead of é¢’ fxg, since in 
good prose éw{ c. Dat. will scarcely be found in this sense. 
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over, in such phrases as én! rots rpdypaotv elvas to be over the apa Dem. 
Ol. p. 21, see in the Gen. above; vavapyos ént rats vavoiv Xen.*—Peculiar 
for emi c. Dat. are further three modes ot usage very common in prose, viz. 
1) When it marks an agreement under certain conditions; e. g. émi rov- 
rots THY BaciAeiay mapeAaBov Xen. ry pvav Saveicew emi dxra d8orois Dem. 
Bovvai rt €mt reacapdxovra pvais, etc. For éd’ gre see in § 150. m. 9. 
2) When it marks the purpose with which an action takes place, comp. in 
Accus. below ; as éi roure for this purpose, e.g. Xen. Conv. init. Hpwraydpa 
moAv apyupioy dedwxa emi codia, for wisdom, in order to learn wisdom; dyew 
riva emi yam, etc. 3) When it is put before the Dative described in § 133. 
4. b, especially with verbs signifying an emotion of mind; e.g. ér” ovdepen 
airin Hdot. 3. 35; yedav, peya ppoveiv, yaipew, dyavaxrety eri ten. Also 
with adjectives, as evddxipos, d:aBdynros, and others.—Poctic: Od. n. 216 ov 
yap Tt orvyepy emi yaorept Kuvrepoy GAXo, almost like orvyepas yarrépos. 

— c. Accus. marks simply approach to or towards an object; hence again 
mde emt Zapoy, to sail for Samos, differing in the mode of conception, but 
not in sense, from mAceiv émi Zauov. Also with the secondary relation of 

rpose, comp. emi c. Dat. e.g. iévas emi ryv Inpay, eOew eri wip, ep’ Vdup, 
1.e. for fire, water, in order to fetch it—The specifications of duration of 
time are to be explained from the idea of the Accusative itself, where then 
ém( appears rather as an adverbial addition; e.g. of "A@nvaiot, oydvres ris 
’"HAelas, edqouy rv ynv emi 8vo nuépas Thuc. 2. 25. odk éyiyvero ra iepa éri 
rpeis nuépas, for three days, An. 6. 4. 36. So too in adverbial phrases: as 
ért xpovoy for a time Hom. éd’ npépay Thuc. 4. 69. Hence also én’ hpa 
eiyov Eur. Phen. 412. én’ éxaroord, émt rptaxdcta, @ hundred (three iuiived) 
fold, Hdot. 4.198. emi modu, émt mreioroy, éxi may omnino; émi mdéda ava- 
xepnoa to withdraw gradually Xen. Polyb. 


META c. Genit. both of persons and things, signifies with ; e. g. pera cow 
with thee, with thy help; édores éaurév idci, per” eno payéobw Cyr. 7. 1.13. 
pera rivos eivat to be with any one, of his party; pera ddAov xal réyyns Isocr. 
pera tradias kal oivov Thuc. 6. 28. pera ro\AGv xuwdvvev Dem. etc. 


—c. Dat. with, among, in, is everywhere poetic: pera macw aripdraros, 
pera pynornpory, etc. Sometimes it is put almost pleonastic with the Da- 
tive: mdadtoy pera xepoly éxew I]. y. 281. pnrey vpaivew pera ppeciv Hes. 
Se. 28. 7 | 
- =—c. Accus. after, both in time and in order or succession; as of per’ éxei- 
voy Bacivecis Xen. per’ ddlyas nuepas, etc. Sometimes, especially in the 
poets, it serves to express motion after or among, a8 aicowy dor’ alyvmies 
pera xqvas. Or it marks aim or purpose, (like emi c. Acc.) after, m quest of - 
as mA€wy pera yaAKdy, pera marpos axovny Hom.—Special is the very com- 
mon ped” nuepav interdiu, during or on the day ; also perd xeipas Exe (e. g. 
éyxetpidia) between or in the hands Xen. Agesi. 2. 14; comp. in Dat. akeve. 


IIAPA c. Genit. from the side of, from beside, from ; a8 7AOe mapa Kvaga- 
pous dyyedos. So espec. with the verbs pavOdvew, muvOdver Oa, drovetv, etc. 
which also take the simple Genitive: ravr’ fxovea rapa Tw8pvov, etc: With 
passive verbs it is put in the same manner as wrd, but oftener when the 
secondary idea from the stde of is implied; clearly in mapa mwavrov dpodoyei- 
ras apud omnes constat An. 1.9.1; less clearly in rovro mapa cov émidexw- 
eO0 Cyr. 5.5. 20.—It is to be noted, that by means of the article and sapa 
c. Gen. various substantive and verbal ideas are often indicated, which in 
each instance may be easily filled out from the nature of the construction 
and from the context; comp. in §125.n.6. E.g. of mapa Kupov 1. e. am- 








* Thuc. 2.35 dyopetew éx) rois Sawrouévors, lit. to speak over those buried, i.e. di- 
reotly after or at the burial of the slain, as if over their grave. Comp. Plat. Menex. 
init. dpe? él rots dwoGavove:. Dem. Epit. init. 


Do 
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bassadors ; ra wapa Kupov i.e. commands; ra rapa Seay, 9 mapa rovrwr ev- 
vota, etc. 

— ¢. Dat. signifies: by the side of, by, as mapa r@ moray, etc. 

— c. Accus. of place, to the side of, i.e. to, espec. of persons; more com- 
monly alongside of, near, by, both with verbs of motion and of rest, the 
latter in answer to the question where. E.g. of mapa BacwXea ropevopevor - 
mapa JaXarray ropeverOa: mapa méAw modepiay ayew Tov oTpardy (oy, past) 
Xen. rot d€ rap’ a’rév dvdpes xotpnoavro Od. £523. mapa ryv wdéAuy nv mpa- 
pis Abi An.3.4.9. Also tropically: m)y vy map’ eve eovcay Sivayey Hidot. 
8. 140.—Used of time, it marks duration, as mapd mavra rév ypdvov Plat. 
wapa Tov méAepov, mapa thy méow during Hdot. 2. 121. 4.—Tropically it is 
used in three different senses, arising out of the primary idea: 1) aside 
from, against, beyond ; e.g. map’ Amida, mapa rovs vopous, mapa duow, rapa 
dvfay, mapa ro 8eov, etc. hence map’ éy mddacpa edpape mxawy Hdot. 9. 33. 
2) along with, i.e. by, on account of, propter: @idurmos ob mapa tHy avrou 
popuny rocovror ennuénrat, Goov mapa Thy nuerépay auedevay Dem. Phil. p. 43. 
9 gernpia todos 73n mapa rovro é¢yévero Xen. Hipp. 1. 5; comp. Dem. p. 
688. 3) It implies the placing together of different objects side by side for 
the sake of comparison ; hence it is used especially after comparatives, as 
also after dAXos, érepos, and the like, which often gives rise to peculiar 
turns; ©. g. nAtov exAcivvets muxvdrepat Tapa Ta punpovevdpeva EvveBnoay, as 
compared with, Thuc. 1. 23. mapa ra dAAa (Ga dorep Jeol of avOpwirot Beo- 
revovot Mem. 1. 4. 14. “AysAdreds rov xivduvou xareppornoe wapa 7d alcypor 
rt Unopeivat, Achilles disdained danger rather than suffer anything shameful, 
Plat. Apol. p. 28. "AynaiAaos éréves mapa rovs dAdous, beyond (more than) 
others, Xen. Ag. 5. 3.—Adverbial are: mapa puxpdy by a little, well-nigh, 
almost ; wapa moAv by much.—An example with all the three cases see in 
Xen. Mem. 1. 3. 4. | 3 


EPI, see in api, p. 415. 


TIPO® c. Genit. accords in its main signification with mapa; yet it marks 
much more comprehensively not only the idea from the stde of, as mpos pn- 
rpds Vv. marpés from (on) the maternal or paternal side, Eetvos 68° ixer’ epov d@ 
I wpos joiwy i) éowepiov dvOpexuw Od. 9. 28; but also alongside of, towards, 
against, a8 mapryyeve rovs Aoxayous mpos Tav Kapdovyv lévat, ovpayous b¢ 
xaragtnaagba mpds tov morayov An. 4. 3. 26.—In a tropical sense it ex- 
presses what goes forth or proceeds from a person or thing; or more gener- 
ally, what delongs or is appropriate to, also promotive or worthy of a person 
or thing; e.g. mpos Acés eiow dravres Eeivoi re mrwxoi re Od. (. 207. ovk qv 
mpos rov Kupov rpémov, éyovra pn amodidovae An. 1. 2.11. droma deyes, 
Lwxpares, cal ovdapas mpos cov Mem. 2. 3.15. omovdas erouncaro mpos On- 
Baiwy padXor i mpos €avror, for the benefit of ; Se£iod mpos avdpds €ore Aristoph. 
ov mpdos tarpov copod Ipnvew Soph. (comp. § 132. n. 13); adios, aveSns mpos 
Tov Seay cat roy avOparuy before (in the eyes of) gods and men; riuny, dotay 
€xew, dperOae mpos ravrwv Il. +. 84; comp. Thue. 1.71. An. 2. 5. 20. ib. 1. 
6.6. ib. 5. 7. 12.—Further, mpds stands more frequently than sapa after 
passive and neuter verbs to mark the author or cause, as dpoAoyetrat mpos 
navrov An.1.9.20. ra dNexbevra mpds rivos, arobynoxew, deo Oat pos twos. * 
So too with verbs of hearing or learning, Hdot.—Peculiar for mpds is its use 
in oaths, protestations, etc. as mpds rar Jeav, & mpds oe yovdray &C. ixereve 
Eurip. See more in $ 151. III. 6. 


— c. Dat. by, near by, like mapa; e. g. of "AOnvaios Sppovy spos rH wa 
Xen. It is also according to Homeric idiom to say: mori 8€ oxprrpov Sade 
yain Il. a. 245; comp. under ev above.—Further, mpés also very commonly 


* Hence may be explained the poetic usage of xpds in the sense, to do anythin 
by command of, by the will of : wai ey ev “Apye dovaa xpos bAAns iordy bpalyas LI. 
456. &xouca xpds Tov Snpds (the Centaur) rose 7d8e Soph. Trach. 935. 
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implies addition ; as mpds rovras to this ; mpds 8€ rovre eihovrd *Adeipavroy 
to him (besides him) they chose Adimantus. 
—c. Accus. Here mpés is the appropriate preposition to express both in 
place and time, and also tropically, a direction or motion towards or to an 
object.* This comprehensive idea again shapes itself in the particular in- 
stances so variously, that here too in translating we have to use various and 
different English prepositions; most frequently towards, to, upon, against, 
as may be seen in the following examples: dvareivat ras xetpas mpds rov 
ovpavdy Xen. vaiew mpds no nédcdv re Hom.—axpos éorepay, rpos rnv ceAnvyy, 
marking time.—)Aéyew mpds rots ’AOnvaiovs (to), 6 mpds Aertivny 
(against), mpos rd BéArwrrov Aéyeww ( for) ; of etAwres wodAd KAErrrovres EmaAeov 
mpos rous Alywnhras Hdot. 9. 80. ovdéy apds Adyov nothing to the purpose 
Plat. oxomeire rd tpérep’ avrayv mpds ra Tév DAwv advOpdarav Dem. mpds 
ryv akiay exdor@ dSedovat Xen. «mpds ri; wherefore? why? rayOnvas mpds re, 
ppove ra mpos oe, etce.—Like wapa (c. Acc. 3), it marks the placing together 
of objects for compartson ; e.g. Mem. 1.3.4 Zwxparns ravra ravOpenwa tre- 
peopa mpos rhy mapa ray Jeav EvpBovdriav. 3. 5. 4 rerawelywras 7 tév *AGn- 
vaiwy Sd£a wpds rovs Botwrous, emnprat d€ rd rev OnBaiwy hpdvnpa mpos rovs 
"A@nvaiouvs. Dem. p. 185 éy ravry ry wdédes ypnuar’ eveoriy mpos dracas ras 
Das rods. Id. Lept. 9 mpds dravra rov éx trav dow europiwy adixvovpe- 
yov, 6 €k rov Idvrov ciros elowAéwy éoriv, i.e. the grain from Pontus exceeds 
that from all other markets.—Less closely it may be rendered with, e. g. 
guppaytay woeioGat pds Tia, evvow@ impos enavtdy.—Adverbial are: mpos Biay 
perforce, per vim, different from Big, see § 133. n. 12; mpds xdpww, mpos xat- 
pov, mpds ovdev Sixasoy unlawful, mpds Td Kaprepoy, ete. 


‘YTIO c. Genit. signifies in respect to place, not only under, as ra peréwpa 
cat ra ind yis Plat. Apol. init. but also from wnder, as abris dvaornoovra 
ind Coou nepdevros Il. d. 56. To this same signif. belongs also: Aveww 
Husdvovs tm’ annyns, from the car, Od. n. 5, and Bovy AaBeiv td duaéns An. 
6. 2. 25.—But the main use of td is: 1) With verbs passive and neuter, 
(which last thus become passive,) when a person and sometimes a thing is 
named as the author or cause of the action or condition implied in the verb ; 
. 8. ra bd Kupou mpayJevra, immos ind rod yadwou (comm. Dat. yadiw@) met- 
obeis* anodavety Vv. redeuTagy 76 tivos, i.e. to be slain ; amoXéa Gas td Aupod- 
Ta mpaypata ovvicraras im’ evvoias Dem. Ol. p. 20; mas tpiv tmd ray ypn- 
ora@y tourwy (ironical) ra spaypara éyet; p. 35. We find too the following 
construed in like manner: mdoyetv, pevyety to flee, to be banished ; also as an 
Attic law-term: dixny pevyew ined twos to be put on trial by any one; dixny 
biSdvaz to be punished ; ed drove, érawov Exew, ev akiopare txew, to be hon- 
oured, pratsed. 2) With verbs implying acizon, when things or abstract 
ideas are the moving cause or occasion of the action, i. e. through, for, 
from, out of, Lat. pre; e.g. daxpvew umd Ams, Ov otygy Und THs NOdor7s, 
caradve Oat (to sink down) vrs aicyuvns, tr’ arespias ew, td Inpas from 
love of huating, émdAabeoOa re id trwos.—More poetic is the usage, when 
an action is not directly caused by, but yet stands in close and immediate 
connection with something else; e.g. xopevery ind hoppiyyey to dance (ac- 
companied) by harps Hes. t1é Aaprddwy with torches Bur. and 80 too dpvc- 
gew v7 paotiywy Hdot. in’ olwvay xadav, vw’ edxdcias Javeiy Eurip. 

— c. Dat. is under, both of place, and trop. of circumstances; a8 coun 
dori id re Spec: bd Aaxedatpovioss elvac V. yeverOas An. 7. 2.2; ryv médw 
ig’ abrois moijoac6as Xen.—The poets employ td c. Dat. in most of the 
senses of urd c. Gen. see § 134. 3. 


— c. Accus. signifies under, in answer to both the questions where and 





* Strictly towards or to the side of ; which idea in wapd c. Accus. is just the least 
frequent; on the other hand, éxi c. Acc. is towards or to a point, ete. In xard and 
repic. Acc. the idea of motion is less prominent. 
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whither, comp. rapa. E.g. tra yy sub terra; Srotot res dv dow of mpo- 
orérat, Towvrot Kai ol im’ abrovs ds émromoAd yiyvovrar Cyr. 8. 8.5. yy 
im’ ara ra teiyn Xen. Alyvmros mdduy bd Bacthéa éyevero.—Of time it cor- 
responds to the Lat. sub, i.e. about, towards, near ; as umd rv avrov xpovor 
Thuc. 5.3. td riv xardAvow rod modduov.—It sometimes alternates with 
mpés, yet with some little difference: Xen. Conv. 6.3 4 ovv Bovreo Ge, Sorep 
Nuxdotparos rerpdperpa mpos Tov avdov gril bie ovTw Kal td Tov avAdy Upiy 
dvadéyopat.—Special is tm’ aiyas ideiv, to look at by the light, Plat. 

Note 2. When two or more substantives following one another are de- 
pendent on the same preposition, and are connected together by copulative 
conjunctions (ré, xai, or also 7), the preposition is usually written only once, 
and that before the first substantive ; e. g. id re dvdpay kai yuvaxov. The 
poets in such instances are fond of placing the preposition only before the 
second noun: # dAds 4 émi vis Od. 4. 27. more pev randy GAdor’ én’ 
€a Odd» Epre Soph. Ant. 367.—But when in relative and other correspond- 
ing clauses, the relative or other like word is dependent on the same prepo- 
sition as is the antecedent in the other clause; in such cases the preposi- 
tion is by rule inserted before both words, and very rarely only once ; e. g. 
Eur. Hipp. 474 és 8€ ri riyny mecoto’, Sony ov, mas dy éxvedoat 8oxeis; So 
too Od. 6. 413 Acteras év peoonct, vopeds ds maeot prov. In dialogue: 
Plat. Soph. p. 243, mepl rov peyiorou viv oxerréov. Tivos dn, AE yas. 


Note 3. The prepositions are sometimes separated from their noun at the 
beginning of a clause by the small particles ré, y€, ydp, pev, etc. as with the 
article § 125. 9; @. g. év pev rH xopa, etc—Other like separations belong 
rather to a freer position of the words; as Plat. Rep. p. 564. a, é&, oipat, 
ris dxpordrns édevOepias. Od. €. 155 map’ ov €6€Awy €Oehovoy. Pind. Pyth. 
10. 83 éx’ dAdXor Adov Jvver Adyov.—For mpds ce yovarwy see § 151. III. 6. 


Note 4. Sometimes the case of a preposition is apparently wanting, viz. 
when instead of it a whole phrase or clause is inserted. E.g. Soph. Phil. 
469 mpds marpés, mpds el ri vot Kar’ oikdy €ore mpoodures, ‘by thy father (I 
conjure thee), by—if anything is dear to thee,’ i.e. by all that is dear to 
thee. — ; | . 

Nore 5. Sometimes however the object of the preposition is really not 
expressed, because it would only be a repetition of a word already once 
given. In such instances most languages employ an adverb, (e.g. thereby, 
therefor, therein,) and when the prepositions themselves are so used, they 
stand adverbially. In Greek this commonly takes place in prose only with 
mpés, and then only in connection with «ai and d€; ©. 8. Kai mpos, mpds 8e, 
and thereto, and further, besides, moreover, etc.* In Tonic and later writers 
we find too pera thus used ; as perd 8, but afterwards——The poets however 
can use most of the prepositions adverbially ; e.g. éx 8° (therefrom) apyv- 
peov reAapava'—ovy 8 atrws eyo -—ev d€ Acunv eCoppos:—bimd 8° Hyutovor 
adpunres. So especially mapa, thereby. This usage is often imitated by 
Herodotus.—The preposition mwepi (or mepe, § 117. n.3) takes in the epic 
poets, as adverb, the signification very. | 

Note 6. In this manner have arisen all the instances of composition with 
prepositions. They all consist of the radical word with a preposition taken 
adverbially ; as diaBaivw ‘I go throughout,’ etc. § 121.2. In such compounds 
the prepositions often take all the different meanings which they have when 
not in composition. Hence we may refer in general to the preceding ex- 
planations; and call attention here only to some peculiarities. 

audi- with the idea of two sides, see above in apdi. 


ava- up; but often also dva- and amo- back, re-, e.g. dvandeciy to sail 
back, arrodovvat, etc. 





* The passage in Aristoph. Ran. 611, is corrupted, and should read: xAérrorra 
xpoc@’ ddAAdrpia. 
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ayri- against, contrary ; also it has the idea of likeness (as), e.g. in 
dyrideos ; : see above in avri. 

éca- expresses what is reciprocal, mutual g. diareyerOa, dade. It 
also takes the sense of the Lat. and bret dis-, in two, apart ; e. g. 
dtacray to pull in tivo, in preces ; ; Bialevyvuvat disjungere, to disjoin, 
to separate. 

€v- often stands in answer to the question whither, e. g. byyets to pour 
anto. 

xara- most commonly expresses the idea of completion ; 5; 6. 2. KaTampar- 
rew perficere, to finish; xaracrpepew to turn around ; xaramwpmpavat 
to burn up.—Hence arises then the idea to make an end of, destroy ; 
€. g. karuxuBevew tHv ovciay to gamble away one’s fortune.—In both 
instances it corresponds to the Latin per- and to the Germ. ver-. 

pera- takes the sense of transposition, change, Lat. trans- ; jy @. &. pera- 
BiBagew to carry to another place, to transport ; peravoeiw to change 
one’s mind..- 

mapa- in some compounds derives from the signif. preter, the sense to 
miss, fail of, etc. ©. g. mapaBatvew tous vopous to miss or mistake (pur- 
posely) the laws, i. e. to transgress ; mapopav not to see perfectly, to 
overlook ; napdorovdos truce-breaker, from ozovéai. 

Tept- often expresses a high degree, like méps very; @. g. mepixaddns, etc. 

trep- implies excess ; a8 imeppeyas very, too great ; Umepadyelw to grieve 
excessively, 

bro- in many compounds signifies somewhat, a little ; also like Lat. sub-, 
by little and little, underhand, _secrelly ; 3 ©. g. tmddacus someu ‘hat 
rough, ete, 


Notre 7. From the circumstance that the prepositions, as above men- 
tioned, are in composition to be regarded strictly as adverbs, the poets are 
able so frequently to separate the preposition from its verb by means of 
other MLSE YORE words. This is called 

Tmesis. | 

E.g. ded re pnfaaac érdd$es for rat duagpi tac Bau Homer especially 
can separate the preposition entirely from the verb, and even placcs it after 
the verb; so that the preposition sometimes comes to stand before a case | 
which is not dependent on it; €.g. wéAenov wept rdvde huydvres, for mepipuydy- 
res révde Tov moAEpov -—EK Supsy éhéa Oat for efede oOardupdy ‘kara Bows 
‘Yrepiovos ’HeXiowo 7 oGtoy- -—evapi(ov am’ évrea (more accurately dro § 117. 
n. 3) for admevapt{ov €vrea, etc. The perusal of Homer therefore is very 
much facilitated, by assuming that he has properly no compound verbs, but 
merely simple verbs with adverbial prepositions standing either near or re- 
mote from, before or after, the verbs —Hence comes the like usage in Ionic 
prose, especially with dp for ovv; e. g. Hdot. 2. 39 am’ dv ¢dovro, for areé- 
8ovro ovv. Hence too it comes, that in those emphatic repetitions to be 
mentioned in $149. m. 12, instead of the compound verb, the preposition only 
is repeated ; e.g. Hdot. 3.126 6 d€ xara peév Exreive "MurpoBdrea—, Kara 
d€ roy MerpoSdrew maida, ar the tragic poets the tmesis occurs only where 
small words thrust themselves in, as it were, between the preposition and 
verb; e. g. éx 8° Emvevce, xara 8” exrewvas, dia pp” EhOetpas, dia 7” evvaoat, Eur. 
Phen. 904. Hipp. 1373 ; and with the preposition following: Hee. 502 ixw 
"Ayapepvovos méyyparros, & yuva, wera,—Even in Attic prose we must refer 
to the same usage the insertion of the qualifying ri, somewhat, between an 
adjective and the preposition td (sub, a hittle), which serves to diminish 
the signification of the adjective; e.g. tad Tt aceBes somewhat a U6 
rt aroroy, ete. Heind. ad Plat. Phedr. 43. 


Note 8. But in ordinary prose, likewise, there are some prepositions, 
which, though standing in compounds, are still to be taken as if separate. 
So especially mpés and ovy. Every verb, whether already compound or 
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not, could always be again compounded by the Greeks, chiefly with one of 
these two prepositions, merely in order to shew that the thing took place 
besides or in addition to something else ‘(mpés), or tn connection with some 
other person (ovv rivt). E. g. ovorparevouai got ‘I make a campaign with 
thee ;) ovvegatpet avrois YeAAaciay ‘he assists them to conquer Sellasia,’ 
Xen. Hell. 7.4.12; adda wal mpoodseBar€ pe ‘but also in addition to this he 
has calumniated me.’ So too Thucydides says, 3. 13 a) guy KAK@S qrovecy 
avrovs adda fuvedevOepotv, and Plato Gorg. p. 520 avr’ ed reicera, Which 
words strictly should all be written in one, see § 121. n. 1.—More rarely 
we find other prepositions used in the same manner ; 6.2. €uperAeray, 
€yyupvalecdar, ‘to exercise oneself in any thing,’ Plat. Phiedr. 5— 
fEschin. c. Ctes. p.75 6 dedias eipyacaro thy *AOnvay €vepyoAaBetw xat ev- 
emtopxety AnpooOeve: ‘ Phidias has sculptured his Athena for Demosthenes. 
in order that the latter may have his profit by her and perjure himself by 
her.” Thue. 2. 44 rovrots évevdaipovncai re 6 Bios dpoiws Kai évreheutfoat 
Euveperpy Oy. Hdot. 9. 7 wediov émirndewraroy éupayécacba.—So also aro- 
moXepetv, &@ compound which probably oecurs nowhere else, means in 
Plato, on occasion of mentioning a horse, (Phzdr. p. 260. b,) to  ficht from 
se. the horse, i.e. on horseback; so amro(ny to live from, see § 139. m. 57. 
Further, mpoavapmatey Dem. Mid. 35; mpoopeAcy, mpoadixeiy, ibid. 23. 

Nore 9. Not only in the compounds just mentioned, but in many others. 
the preposition, in certain constructions, still governs Its own separate case ; 
€.g. é€veivai tem to be 1N something (comp. § 133.3), apeoravas rives to be dis- 
tant FROM something, amenndnoav Sexparous they sprang away FRoM Socra- 
tes, etc. Elsewhere, in the full construction, the preposition is usually re- 
peated before the case. This occurs more frequently in Homer, and con- 
firms the remark made above, that in him every compound must be regard- 
ed as separate; since in him the prepositions sometimes, as we have scen, 
remain in compounds what they really are, adverbs ; and sometimes be- 
come actual prepositions: II. ¥. 121 &xdeor nycdvwv “they bound (the wood) 
so that it hung from the mules.’ 

Note 10. That the prepositions with a change of accent sometimes stand 
after their cases by anastrophe, and sometimes also for their compounds 
with eva, has been mentioned in § 117. 3. With this is to be connected 
ra a transposition of maonoey abs prepositions, as €£ $13.4; "Apréudk 

vy Hom. 


§ 148. ParticLes or NEGATION. 


1. The Greeks have two simple negative particles, od and yn, 
from which all more definite negative words are formed by com- 
position. Every clause in which one or more of these more 
definite negatives occur, is for the most part rendered negative 
in precisely the same manner, as if the simple negative with 
which it is compounded stood alone i in the clause. Consequent- 
ly, all that we may here say of ov, holds good also for ovée, 
ovdeis, ovdapyeos, etc. and the same is also true in regard to py, 
pmoeis, etc. 

2. But between ov and 7, and their respective compounds, 
there is an entire difference of usage, running through the whole 
language. ‘'o comprehend this usage fully a course of accurate 
study is necessary, for which we can here give only an outline 
of the general principles.* 





* It is particularly recommended to compare here the views of Hermann, which 
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a) Ov is the dzrect and full negation, which expresses the negative judg- 
ment independently and absolutely; e.g. ovx« éOeAw, ov Piro, ‘I will not, I 
love not ;’ ov« ayaddy éoriv, ovdeis wapny, etc. Such a complete and direct 
proposition can never be denied by pn, pndeis, etc.—As a matter of course. 
direct interrogations, and also clauses which are expressed in the tone of 
moderation (i.e. in the Opt. with dy, § 139. m.15), can, as independent 
clauses, be made negative by means of od; e.g. ri yap ot mdpeore ;—ovx dv 
Bovdoipny —ris yap ovx dy otoiro, etc. °C | 

b) My on the other hand is everywhere only a dependent negative. Hence 
it stands in all propositions, which represent the negation not as a fact, but 
as something dependent on the idea or thoughts of some subject. Thus it 
is, first of all, the necessary particle in all negative condttions and suppo- 
sitions, e.g. ov Anvropuat, ef an ov KeAevELs -—eEl Te TOY TOTE vi pr aéidypEewy 
Soxet eivat, é@pev, ‘if any of those former things appear now not to be im- 
portant, we will let them go.’ Hence yy always stands with ei if, éav, qv, 
Gray, ereiday, ews dy, etc. because all these serve to express a thing not as 
fact, but as supposition; and it stands also with Gre, drdére, etc. so often ax. 
these are in the same circumstances. On the other hand, érrei, éresdn, since, 
snasmuch as, and dri, dcort, because, have ov, because these always refer to 
actual facts; e.g. 11.6.95 un pe xreiv’, eet ov spoyaorptos "Exropés eiyus.* 


he has so acutely developed, ad Viger. no. 267. He there lays down the princi- 
ple, that ovx« always denies the thing itself, and uf only the zdea of the thing; or 
that ob denies objectively, and yh subjectively. 1 acknowledge, that, by assuming 
this theory, we can bring under it most of the actual appearances ; and at all events 
nothing is more useful or more strengthening for the critical judgment and tact, 
than to follow out such a philosophical principle with all possible impartiality, or 
even to take some pains in order to find it confirmed. ith all this, however, I 
cannot deny, that I have not yet been able so to reduce under this theory all which 
occurs, that I could not in the same manner have brought under it much which 
does not occur. It will easily be seen on comparison, that I have made use of 
Hermann’s views. A better principle of unity than his, I could not give; but yet 
I did not wish to bring under a theory by force, that which according to my con- 
viction could not come under it. Let my theory therefore stand as it may, by the 
side of his; or let it be thrown into the shade. 

* There occur some passages, where ¢i is construed with od. Such of these as 
are found in epic writers, e. g. Il. 0. 162. Od. 8. 274, I would not in any way en- 
deavour to refer to the common usage ; because in my opinion they are well enough 
accounted for by the remark, that at that period the more exact grammatical rules 
were not settled with entire consistency. The case is different with the examples 
in Attic writers. Hermann (ad Vig. not. 309, and p. 890) considers them as suffi- 
ciently explained by the remark, that in such cases od does not stand for itself sep- 
arately, but forms with the following word one idea. 1 acknowledge this in such 
passages as Soph. Ajax 1131, Ei robs Savdvras ob €Gs Sdwrew wapdéy, i. e. for- 
biddest. Lysias in Argoratum p. 135. 27, Ei uty ob woAAol hoay, Kad” Exacroy by 
wepl airav jxovere, ‘if there were few ;’ where also belongs the od« elva: in the 
seed ap tape passage in Athen. 3. p. 99. a. But I regard this explanation as 
admissible only in instances, where the negative thus stands directly for the op- 
posite idea; so that ob may be considered as forming a sort of compound with the 
following word. In o& gnu, od gdoxey, this seems to have become an established 
Tule ; so that even édy is used in connection with them; see below in § 148. n. 2. 
In other cases we must seek in the context some perceptible ground for the choice 
of the unconditional od instead of y4. Thus in the example from Andocides de 
Myst. p. 5, ef 80 odStv qudprnral po, Kal rovro buiy dwodelnvun: capds, Séopat busy 
abrd pavepdy trois “EAAno. xao1 worjoa, the purpose of the orator to assert his inno- 
cence in the most positive manner, is evident : ‘since, as every one knows, I have 
committed no fault at all.’ In Eurip. Med. 87, El rodo8e (his children) y’ edvijs 
odvex’ ob ordpyes xarhp, the form od orépye: expresses this circumstance as notori- 
ous, and the ¢/ refers solely to the specified cause, ebvijs ofvexa. The case is differ- 
ent with the three examples in Herm. ad Eur. Med. p. 344, 361. All these three 
belong to the construction with yéy and 8é (see § 149. m. 11-14), of which the last 
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e) To that which exists only in idea belongs also purpose ; and hence py 
stands in like manner everywhere with the particles ta, os, Grws, Scre, 
whenever these actually denote a purpose or intended result. In the same 
manner therefore it necessarily stands with all expressions which imply 
wish, entreaty, prohibition. In all these instances it corresponds to the Lat- 
in ne; and it stands also, like this particle, at the beginning of a clause,— 
the idea of wishing, etc. being not expressed, but retained in the thought; 
e.g. py yevosro, let it not be! i.e. I wish that it may not be! 


d) Further, an appearance of dependence belongs also to whatever is 
brought forward as the opinion, conclusion, conjecture of any one; either 
as introduced by ors, ws, etc. with the Indic. and Optative, or as expressed 
in sermone obliqguo, Acc.c.Infin. Nevertheless, as this species of discourse 
differs only in external form from the judgment which is directly expressed, 
usage has here in most cases preferred the direct and independent ov, and 
we therefore find vopites ov xadov elvat -—ovn ébeAew gnoiv. An. 7.2.27 ov 
drrexpiva, Gre ovdev Tovrov evexa Séot Tedetv otre oot ovr’ GAA@. In many such 
cases however pn can also stand, e.g. Xen. Hell. 3. 2.27 évduscay avrov py 
ZovrAer Oat padrov, fh py SvvacGa.—T he dependent or indirect question, with 
ei whether, commonly has pn. 

6) To the conditions and suppositions (in lett. b) belong also all relatives, 
whenever they refer not to definite antecedents, but to such as are merely 
implicd in the thought. Thus e.g. oddeis Anwerat ypnuara, Gores py rape- 
grat ‘no one will reccive money who is not present,’ indefinite; on the 
other hand obroi elo, of 008” Sriovy Tous moAepious BAXamrovasc Xen. Cyr. 
G6. 1. 28, definite, ‘these are they, who do not injure the enemy at all.’—The 
relative clauses with pn are consequently for the most part of a gencral 
nature; and therefore can also be changed into conditional clauses. 


f) Hence all those shorter phrases, which can be referred back to one of 
the dependent constructions, have always yn. Thus the prepositive artecle 
when put briefly for the relative with the verb etva, e.g. ra un xada, for 
dria py cada eorw, whatever (i.e. all that) is not handsome. So Xenophon 
says (An. 4. 4. 15) of a man of veracity, that he had constantly stated ra 
py Ovra ws ovx dyra. Here ra py ova is the abridged form of the dependent 





half only is the proper object of the thought, while the first is merely the antithesis 
of the second. We give here the passage from Thue. 1. 121, literally : 

}) Sewdy by ein, ef of pev exelvwy Eippaxos ex) Sovdcle TH adtav Pepovres odn areporau, 
jets 5€ xl TP Ticpovpevor rods exOpovs Kal avrol Gua od(ecOa: odx bpa Saravhaoper. 
Here the odx in the first clause is necessary and natural, because a notorious fact 
is expressed. But in the second, the ov appears so much the more strange, be- 
eause the matter is even represented as impossible; in which case consequently 
uy would seem to be just as necessary, as in the similar example in § 149. m. 11, 
aicxpdév éorw el... unde robs Adyous xrA. The case is the same with the two pas- 
sages adduced by Hermann p. 361, from entirely different writers, where similar 
duuble clauses are introduced by dey ei, and od stands with equal strangeness 
in the second half. All this seems to point to some common cause; which I tind 
in the circumstance, that the clause with devdv el, which expresses surprise, alter 
the insertion of the first clause, passes imperceptibly over, by means of od, into the 
interrogative tone of surprise and censure. Consequently, the above sentence from 
Thucydides closes with the interrogation, odk &pa daxavhoouey; in like manner in 
Hdot. 7. 9, by “EAAnvas 3¢ . . . ob rinwpnodueda; and in Andocides de Myster. 
p. 13, ev div 58... . ob cwOhooua: ; which seems to me to be a very natural turn 
of the thought. In this way also other passages, which may still remain, can 
probably be explained by further criticism. In Hdot. 6. 9 ef... 0d wojoovn, 
the manuscripts give uf. In Eurip. Cyclop. 428 fr’ ob xpncere, the ef has the sig- 
nification whether, which is susceptible of both constructions. See the note to Plat. 
Meno. 23, and Herm. ad Eurip. Med. p. 344, where in the passage cited from Plat. 
Protag. 77, el odx aloxvvoua: ‘whether I am not ashamed,’ the od« is occasioned by 
the transition from the direct question, od« aloxuve ; 
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clause driva py qv, whatever was not, i.e. ‘the unreal ;’ but od« dyra is the 
participle of the detinite and direct negation OUK €ore 5 for with the finite 
verb it must necessarily stand thus: ra py dvra ove éorw, ‘what is not, is 
not.’ So further Participles without: the article, when they stand more 
briefly for one of the above constructions, e. g. Adtov dy €ypounv To AAks- 
Biadn pndev Kexrnpevea * I would rather have intercourse with Aleibiades pos- 
sessing nothing, 1. e€. ef pndev éexexrnro ‘even if he possessed nothing ;’ ;' but 
ovdey xextnpev@ ‘rather with Alcibiades who possesses nothing.’ 


g) But every negation is likewise dependent, which is governed by an- 
other verb. Hence with all Infinitives, (those excepted which are men- 
tioned in lett. d, as belonging in sermone obliquo,) py is by far most fre- 
quently employed. The ground of this is partly to be sought in what is 
said above; since most Infinitives can be referred back to such propositions 
as those already described, e. g. rd pn Tiav yepovras dvdatéy €ott, i. e. ‘if one 
does not honour,’ consequently & supposition. But even when the negation 
in question is a fact, the Infinitive still retains pn, e. g. rd ur mete Onvai pos 
airtdy cot Tay Kax@y, 1. e. the fact that thou hast not believed me. In this 
inanner py stands not only after all such verbs, as déopat, xeAevw, Uric yvod- 
pat, etc. but also after det, avayan, and the like, even when these words do. 
not imply @ necessity founded on the will of a person, but a physical ne- 
cessity ; because there is connected with them the idea of PEN, which 
always requires pn. 


h) To this general principle can also be referred most of those instances, 
according to which some Grammarians assert, that ov serves to render neg- 
ative entire propositions, and Bn only parts; e. gy. Plat. Phedr. p. 258 ris 
ov tpdros TOU Kadas Te. Kai wn ypadew; Here certainly un only renders 
negative the xad@s; but even if it stood alone it must also read, ris ody 
Tpoémos Tov pr Karas ypapew; and the py has consequently its ground in the 
dependence of the Infinitive ypadev,—fully, ris ody rpdros, ef res BovAeras 
pn Kados yoahery ; See further the similar phrases § 151. IV. 6.—So in the 
question dpa det pe mapayeveorOa, 7) wy; this last means: ‘or shall I not?’ 
and the yy then renders negative merely the dependent Infinitive mapeyeve- 
o6a. The force of det is not thereby destroyed ; it means: ‘am I compelled 
not to be present?” Were it 4 ot, then the det would become negative, 4 ob 
det; ‘or is it not necessary’ In like manner: rovros é£eors pev meidecOas, 
éLeors Se pn sc. meiOecOa, Plat. Phudr. p. 252. 


Nore 1. It is however casy to conceive, that it very often depends solely 
on the will of the speaker or writer, in the case of a negation in itself de- 
pendent, to treat it nevertheless, either for the sake of perspicuity, or of 
some distinction or emphasis, as a direct negation and only interwoven in 
the construction ; and that vice versa many a negation which is founded on 
complete reality, but is nevertheless interwoven with the participial con- 
struction, is for the same reason given with BN. An example of this last 
18 Demosth. Cor. P. 276. 6 lg b€ (5 Pidinmos) ovr’ €v r7 Jadatry tére Kpeir- 
Tov Upev obr’ eis THY “AT TURD éAOeww Suvards, pyre Oetrada@y axodovbovyruy, 
unre OnBaiwy Suevrov, ‘the Thessalians neither following him, nor the 
Thebans suffering him to pass through.’ This refers to actual facts, and 
the negation is not that of any mere “idea or supposition, nor of any thing 
dependent ; and therefore in every other such case ore ‘would stand with 
these participles, But here otre had already been used; and hence if otre 
had stood here again instead of pyre, it would necessarily (by no. 6 below) 
have expressed the meaning, ‘Philip could not enter Attica, neither if the 
Thessalians followed him, nor if the Thebans let him pass through.’ Con- 
requently pyre stands here, in a negation not indeed dependent, but still 
subordinate, simply for the sake of distinction from the preceding ovre. 


Note 2. The particle ov has with some words the power, not merely 
of rendering them negative, but of giving them the directly contrary sense. 
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Thus especially o¥ mrdyvv is to be translated not by not wholly, but by not 
at all, by no means ; o& dys means not ‘I do not say,’ but I deny; ove 
Baie iévas ‘they refused to go;’ ovx Umoyvovvro auvdeirvncety ‘they de- 
clined the invitation,’ Xen. Conv. 1.7; ody vmedexero refused, Hdot. 3. 50; 
ovx Wxcora not least, i.e. most of all. In dependent clauses, both negatives 
are employed in this manner by the best writers; e.g. Plat. Gorg. p. 457 
day epi rov audeoBnrnocwct nat pn PA 6 €repos rov Erepov Gpbas AEéyetv, yude- 
maivovow. In Plat. Apol. Socr. p. 25 ($12), instead of day re—pn dre, 
Bekker has adopted ot djre out of the best manuscripts; so that ov stands 
even after edy (compare the marg. note to no. 2. b, above); and in Lysias in 
Agor. p. 137. 3 éay 3’ ov ddoxy has always stood.—For other examples of 
pn, see also Plat. Gorg. p. 481. e. Lycurg. 34. p. 152. 


Nore 3. Both ov and py are placed immediately before substantives, in 
order to render these alone negative, and thus form with them a species of 
compounds; comp. the same practice with the adverbs, §125.6. E.g. n ovx« 
drdderkis, 7 ov 8dAvois, ‘the not showing, the not destroying ;? ra py efdea 
‘the non-species ;’ » py éumepfa ‘the not knowing, ignorance.’ Both of 
these are abridged forms of clauses in which either ov or py occurs: e.Z. 
9 ov Scadvors ray yedupay the not breaking down of the bridges, i.e. ‘the cir- 
cumstance, that the bridges are not broken down,’ a direct and real negation 
with ov. So deuwdv dori 7 pr eurepia ‘it is a great evil, sf one has no 
experience,’ @ mere assumption with py. 


3. We have seen (no. 2. oc), that jy) stands particularly in 
clauses implying wish, entreaty, command. Whenever it appears 
as wish, it is always followed by the Optative ; e. g. 7 yévorro,— 
pn idors tovTo mayst thou never behold this! In negative en- 
treaties and commands, according as the required action is to be 
expressed as continued or as momentary, which is often arbi- 
trary, it takes the Present or the Aorist ($137.5); but with this 
limitation, viz. that it is followed 


‘in the Present only by the Imperative, in the Aorist only 
by the Subjunctive. | 


Thus, 47) we Barre, or 47} we Badys. To the extremely rare ex- 
ceptions from this rule belong some Homeric passages, as II. 6. 
410. Od. 7. 301. w. 248. The third pers. of the Imperat. Aor. 
in connection with 7 is not unfrequent; e.g. un Soxnodtw Tun 
AEsch. pndeis vouicatw Xen. 


4. The expression of fear or anxiety, which we make positive, 
‘T fear that something will happen to him,’ is introduced by the 
Greeks, as also by the Latins, with a negative: déd0xa pon 7 
ma0n, vereor ne quid illi accidat, Engl. I fear lest, ete. 


Note 4. The construction of these verbs in respect to moods (Subj. Opt. 
Future), and the examples, see in § 139. m. 50, comp. m. 23. 


' Note 5. Sometimes also with the sense of fear or anxiety, yn constitutes 
a clause or proposition by itself; e.g. py rovro Ddws éyy. Il. a. 26 py oe, 

épov, xoiAnow €yd mapa vyvol xxeiw. The greater part of such clauses can 
be explained by supplying before them doBotpas I fear, or dpa sce to it, take 
care. Often however this assumption would be too unwieldy; and there- 
fore it is perhaps better to say, that the Greek language by means of this 
pn With the Subjunctive and a certain tone of emphasis, formed an inde- 
pendent clause expressing care or foresight; see $ 139. m. 6. 
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5. Often also 7) (or apa py, $149. m. 18) is merely an em- 
phatic interrogative particle; the negative form of which has its 
ground in the indefinite and doubting tone of the question; and 
it may therefore expect in answer either yes or no, according to 
the context and the tone; as in Engl. perhaps, perhaps not, per- 
haps not indeed. E.g. pn doxet coe tovro elvas evnbes ; seems 
this to thee perhaps to be foolish? Soph. OC. 1502 tls ayetras 
KTUTFOS ; pap Tis As KEpauvos, H TI opBpia yarata ; Aischyl. 
Pers. 344 yn cou Soxotpev Tide NevpOjvar udyy ; Plat. Mor. p. 181 
Kal pn Te GAO; shouldst thou wish nothing else? For pov un, 
see $149. m. 18.—On the other hand, ov (or dp’ ov, § 139. m. 62) 
is the negative interrogative, by which the inquirer lets it be 
understood that he expects an affirmative answer; e.g. ov Kal 
Kanov €or TO dyabov; ts not the good also beautiful ? 

6. When to a sentence already made negative, other qualifi- 
cations of a more general kind are to be added, such as sometimes, 
some one, somewhere, or the like, these are all commonly sub- 
joined in words compounded with the same negative particles ; 
e.g. ovK érroinae TovTO ovdapod ovdeis ‘ no one has anywhere done 
this ;? Plat. Parmen. extr. rd\Aa Tov puny dvTwy ovdevi ovdap7 ov- 
Bape ovdexlay xotvwviay éyer. And, in the same manner, to the 

ee of the whole i is subjoined the negation of the parts; e. g. 
ov duvatat oUT eb Aéyety OUT ed TroLEly TOs pidous, where We 
say ‘he can netther...nor.” Consequently, in Greek, these 
co-ordinate negatives of the same kind in the same clause do not 
(as in Lat. non nunquam and the like, and as in modern lan- 
guages) serve to destroy each other, but thus strengthen one an- 
other. Only when the simple negative stands Jast, does it de- 
stroy the preceding ones; see note 7 Sq. 


Note 6. In some phrases both the particles ov and pu are united for the 

sake of emphasis, viz. 

1) od py in assurances which refer to a future time (hence the construc- 
tion in § 139. m. 6), and in the confiding enfreaty arising from them. 
The two connected particles can also be separated by other words ; 
and instead of ov, its compounds (ovdé, ovdeis, etc.) can also stand ; see 
the examples 1 in § 139. m. 6. 

2) wx ov, but only in the simple form of both, and not separated ; most 
commonly before Infinitives | instead of py alone, @. 8. rotov mapapi tov 
FOUNTES AVT@, py) ovxt drrevrewy ; ‘what consolation wilt thou give him. 
that he may not despair?’ aicytvopas pn ov mrotety rovro ‘I am ashamed 
not todo this.’ Sometimes also before Participles, instead of ef yn with 
the verb. Schefer Melet. p. 108. Soph. OC. 360. 


Note 7. But from this and also from the general rule, that two or more 
negatives only strengthen each other, there are two principal exceptions, 
where the negatives actually destroy each other, as in Latin and in the 
modern languages : 

a) When pr is not merely a negative, but also a conjunction ; and conse- 
quently in clauses implying purpose, thes r, anxiety, wish, etc. E. g. 
ih. a, 28, where Chryses is ordered to depart, with the threat pt) vo Toe 
ov xpaioun oxnrrpoy Kal oréppa Jeoio ‘ lest the sceptre and fillet of the 
god afford thee no aid.’ So too after verbs of fear when pn is rendered 
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simply that ; e. g. PoBovpat pr ov xaddy 7 ‘ vereor ne non honestum sit,’ 
I fear tTHat this ts not honourable. Eur, Phen. 270 d€8oKna, wn pe d:- 
xruwy €cw AaBovres ov peOoot. The reason why ov here stands in a 
dependent clause, is apparent; inasmuch as only a single word is 
rendered negative by ov (but a whole clause by pn), and negatives of 
the same kind would only strengthen each other. 

b) When the two negatives belong to two different verbs, even where one 
is @ participle; e. g. Hom. ovd’ ove é6edAovra payerOarz. Commonly 
however, for the sake of perspicuity, one of the negatives is then made 
by the strengthened yy ov; ©. g. pn ovxt peceiy avrov ovK Gy Suvaipny, 
‘IT should not be able not to hate him,’ i. e. I must hate him. 

' Nore 8. Two negatives destroy one another also in the phrase ovéeis 
oores ov, nemo non; because strictly the verb eivat is here always omitted 
after the first negative; that is to say, if fully written, it would be ovdeis 
(€orw) doris py moujae, ‘there is no one, who will not do this,’ i. e. every one 
will do it. But this omission of éors is 80 entirely forgotten, that not only 
has pn gone over into ov; but also in construction, except in the Nominative, 
ovdeis (by a form of attraction explained in § 143. 17, and n. 7) is entirely 
attracted to the following principal verb; so that it stands thus: ovderi 
6t@ OvK apéoxet, nemini non placet, it pleases every one—Dem. p. 657 wpeis 
pev, ® a. A. ovdeva mpovdaxare tav didwy, Cerradoi 8€ ov8éva rwn08’” Gvriva ob 
8c. mpovdwxay, i.e. ‘they have betrayed all their friends.’* 

Note 9. But as the Grecks were in general so accustomed to the rule, 
that one negative only strengthens another, it often happens that a verb, 
which in itself implies a negative, is still construed with another negative. 
This is the case with verbs signifying to hinder, deny, beware, disbelieve, aud 
the like; as éméyev, eipyev, kwAvew, xatapveiobat, eLapvoy eivat, arayopevery, 
nave, Anyev, aréxerOa, Pvddcoea Oa, amcoretv, exevyew, ete. E.g. Hdot. 
3. 128 Aapeios amayopever tpiv pa sale gi miied ’Opoirea. Also nvavtimbyy 
ait@ pndev moteiv mapa rovs vduous ‘I opposed myself to him, i. e. J 
hindercd him from doing anything against the laws;’ Xen. Anab. 1. 3. 2 
puxpoy eLedbuye rou pn karumetpwO7vae ‘he but just escaped being stoned.’ 
See the Index to Plat. Meno. v. wn. Exec. XI. ad Dem. Mid. and comp. 
Dem. Ol. 1. p. 15, 16, without py. 


Note 10. For the phrase ef 8€ pn, see § 151. IV. 7. 


$149. Various PartTIc.Les. 


1. The use of tne particles in Greek is so various, and in some 
respects so difficult, that we select here several of the most im- 
portant for particular illustration. 


@s as a relative Adverb has the following significations: 1) as, so as. 
2) It strengthens the superlative (§ 123. n. 9), chicfly with adverbs, e. g. 
ws taytora as swiftly as possible ; and with some adverbs also the positive, 
especially in ws adnOas really, most certainly, ds érépws, and some other 
examples; see in Heindorf ad Plat. Apol. Socr. 23. Praef. The instances 
where it stands after the adverb, Javpaoras ws, treppuas os, are explained 
in §151.1.5. 3) about, nearly, as wevrnxovra about fifty. 4) To the prep- 
ositions ezi, eis, mpds, in answer to the question whither, e.g. in émopevero 
és eri rov roraydy, it gives the signification towards, in the direction of. ver- 
sus; lit. as af he would go to the river; leaving it undetermined whether 
he reaches it. Thue. 6, 61 amémAcov pera rns Sadapivias ex THs VixeAXias oF 
és "A@nvas. Hence it can everywhere be used of a journey not yet complet- 





* The omission of Seris in this phrase in the passage Xen. Conv. 1. 9, is doubt- 
ful (see Schneider’s note); but it is certain in the oracle in Hdot. 5. 56. 
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ed; e.g. Soph. Philoct. 58 mAcis 8° ds mpds ofxov, ‘thou sailest for home.’ 
5) Before certain words or qualifying phrases, it often signifies as, as being, 
according as, like Lat. ut; e.g. An. 4. 3. 31 foay GmAtcpevot, as ev Tots dpe- 
ow, ‘as is customary or possible in mountains.’ Thue. 4. 84 Bpagidas fy 
avdée ddvvaros, os AaxeSatpduos, elreiv, he was by no means unable, as being 
(although he was) a Lacedemonian, etc.—as éx trav duvaray v. vrapyovrav, 
etc. 6) Ina laxer construction it. sometimes stands in the place of a rela- 
tive pronoun; e.g. Il. 9.407 pidov “Ayatay dxovets, ds Tou vroxpivoyrat, comp. 
£.44. y.50. Soph. OC. 1124 cot Jeoi méposer, ws eya Jere, lit. ‘as I wish,’ 
as for d. : 

—&s as Conjunction signifies: 1) that, see §139.G. 2) that, in order that, 
§ 139. E. 3) so that, with the Infinitive, more commonly dove, § 139. F. 
$140.4. 4) as, of time, §139.C. 5) as, inasmuch as, because, in the par- 
ticipial construction, § 144. n. 14, and especially § 145. n. 7.—Hence also: 
6) as, since, for, L ut. quippe ;.e.g. xpdriorov Eorat cvyywpycat, ws ov Boxeis 
ov apnoew pe, FOR thou seemest not willing to let me go. 

&@s as Preposition, see in § 146. n.1. 


&s for otrws is very frequent in the poets, especially the Ionic. In prose 
it is mostly found only in the phrases: xal ds, 003’ ds, pnd’ ds; see § 116. 5. 


Somep, as, even as, just as, a relative adverb or strengthened os in its 
first signification above; used both before single words and whole clauses. 
Its connection with Participles, see in §§ 144, 145.—Connected with el, (as 
Somep el, also Somep Ay ei,) it becomes a conjunction signifying as +f, Lat. 
tanquam, quasi, also ut si. It must however be noted, that wherever either 
the main clause or the apodosis contains dv, the form domep dy ei is always 
used; so that consequently this dy in the conjunction, as being already an- 
ticipated, belongs to the main clause, and not to the dependent clause. 
Hence the Indicative can so often stand after dorep av ef; comp. the same 
construction after xa) ef in m. 4 below; and for the double dy, sce § 139. m. 
20. E. g. Plat. Gorg. init. Somep dy ef ériyyxavev dv Snytoupyds, amexpivaro 
dy.—There are found also some elliptical terms with this conjunction; for 
which see § 151. IV. 3. 


ovrws and &8e, so, thus, are distinguished like the corresponding ad- 
jective pronouns, ofros and 68e.—We may here note further the use of ov- 
ros... os in clauses of wishing ; e. g. Luc. Philops, 27 otrws évaipny rov- 
roy, ds Gdnb7 mpos o€ épO. Comp. II. y. 825—In Homer de often occurs 
in a local sense; e. g. mpdpor’ bde, viv 8? Sde Edv jt xarndvOov Il. a. 392. 
Od. a. 182. s 

Saws as adverb, signifies as ; as a conjunction, that, in order that. For 
its construction, see § 139. E. : | 


iva as adverb, where; as a conjunction, that, in order that, § 139. E.— 
Also fa ri, wherefore? as if: ‘in order that what? should happen.’ 


Sore, so as, so that, § 139. F. § 140. 4. § 142. 4.—Herodotus uses it in 
the manner of dre before participles, § 144. m. 14; e. g. Hdot. 6. 44 dare 
Snpiwdeararns eovons THs Jadaoons raurns, diepGeipovro. 

ore 1) that, § 139. G; for 87Aov ort, ev 010’ ort, see § 151. IV. 4. ~ 2) be- 
cause, § 139. D; elliptically for dca rovro ori, or abbreviated 8edre; but in 
later writers diére also often stands for dr:,.that. 3) It strengthens all su- 

erlatives (comp. as), ©.g. dre péycoros the greatest possible, drt pddsora, etc. 
ut here after re we cannot add dvvac6a: or the like, as after os.—For 
oby ort, Grt py, see § 150. m. }, 3. 


ofvexa, for rov vera, of Evexa. 1) on which account. 2) because —But 
in the poets further: 1) For évexa, on account of. 2) For drt, that. 


édovvena, see § 29. n. 10; in the tragic poets i. q. ovvexa, because, that. 


a 
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ef 1) st, if, §139. A. 2) Inan indirect question, whether, § 139. m. 63. 
§148.2.b. 3) that, after Javpafw, see § 139. m. 60. 


el xai with the Indic. although. On the other hand, ca) ef and xédy ¢i, 
even tf, even supposing that; which last formula, notwithstanding the ap, 
takes the Indicative; since this dy (as in dowep dy ef in m. 1) strictly 
belongs to the apodosis, which however is often retained in the mind, or 
follows another construction. See the note to Dem. Mid. 15. Heindorf ad 
Plat. Soph. 69. 


efrus, etre, lit. sf any one, if any thing ; but this expression stands fully 
in place of the pronoun doris, with greater emphasis: Xen. Hell. 7. 1. 20 
EpOecpoy eirt xpnomor fy ev rp medic, i. e. whatever, all that, etc. Comp. the 
converse in § 143. 19. 

el ydp, Lat. utinam! O that! in wishing; for which elsewhere et6e. 
§ 139. m. 7. 

émei, éerevdn 1) Lat. postquam, after. 2) Lat. quoniam, since, because, 
$139. C, D. 3) Before questions and before Imperatives, since, for; e. g. 
érret ras dv Btaxpivoipev avtd ; for how then could we distinguish wt? drei 
Séacas airds for see then thyself.—Compounds with ay are: emedy, erecday. 


dmov 1) where, there where. 2) As conjunction, since, stquidem, Cyr. 
2. 3. 11. 


Sore, ore, stands likewise often for since, like Lat. quandogquidem: Dem. 
Ol. 1. init. Soph. E]. 38.—Also dre, that, § 139. m. 59. 

édv, fv, dv, also Grav, ereday, see in $139; comp. Index.—For éa» espec. 
after verbs signifying to examine, see too, see in ¢ 139. m. 66. 

fl or; which signification it always retains likewise in interrogations; 
e. g. ovrws é€oriv: f ovx otec; ‘thus it is; or dost thou not think so?’ rdééev 
nxer;  8ndov ore €£ ayopas; ‘whence does he come? or is it plain (and 
therefore the question unnecessary) that he comes from the market ?’—The 
disjunctive 7... in epic writers takes also the particles pev and 8¢, as } 
pev...f 8€; but then commonly signifies as well...as also; hence de (id¢) 
standing alone in Homer signifies and. 

In comparisons qf signifies than, quam; e. g. wot rovro padAoy dpeckea 4 
éuoi. If the first part be negative (or interrogative) then in the second part 
aAAq can stand instead of 7; e. g. Thuc. 5. 99 o8 vopifopev nuty rovs nretpe- 
ras Sewvorépouvs, dAAAd Tous ynowras. 1. 83 Eorw 6 mdAELOS OVY OTAwY TO 
wXeov adda darayvns. Or else in such a case the negative is repeated atter 
#, and is then redundant, as with the Infin. § 148. n. 9; e. g. Hdot. 4. 118 
yxes 6 Llepons ovdev re paddov em’ nueas ov xal emi vpeas. Hell. 6. 3. 15 ri 
ody det avapevecy padAop 7 avy as Taytora elpyyny maceiaOac; Comp. Thuc. 3. 36. 

Less accurately and with a certain anacoluthon, instead of 4, after com- 
paratives we find ws (dcop, otov); ©. g. Theocr. 9. 33 ov yap periooas avbéa 
yduceporepa, Goaoyv euiv Motoae pica. Hence sometimes ovrws likewise 
stands with a comparative, e.g. Plat. Apol. p. 36. d, od« €78” 6,re warXdo» 
mpeTet OUTWS, WS Tov ToLovTOV dvdpa ev mpuTaveip ctreicOasr. So too after ovx 
dAdo and the like 7 should follow by rule; yet we find as, as with com- 
paratives; e. g. Eurip. Fragm. 75 ovx €ors Aumns DAo happaxoy Bporois, ws 
avdpos €oOAov xai idrov mapaiveots.— Vice versa, this comparative 7 can like- 
wise be put after the positive, or generally after all those predicates, which 
either include in themselves the idea of comparison (as aipeio Oat), or else 
receive it by means of this 7. E.g. Hdot. 9. 26 néas dixacoy éxew rd érepov 
Kepas, Amep ‘'AOnvaiovs. Il. a. 117 BovAop’ eym Aadv wéov Eppevas i dsode- 
gOa. Lys. p. 171 (nrovos xepduivew f tyas retOew. 

When the comparative refers to a relation or proportion, it is followed by 
i) mpds Or f Kara; @. g. peiCav i ear’ avOpwrrov greater than according to man; 
n dd£a €otly eddrrov fj mpds Td xarépOwya, the renown is less than in propor- 
tion to the merit; Lat. quam pro. 
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# is wholly different from #, and originally signifies certainly. In common 
usage it is simply an interrogative particle, num, whether.—For } pnv see 
below, m. 29.—Further, 4 ydp; in dialogue signifies always: not so? 
Germ. nicht wahr?- , 


xai and ré correspond entirely to the Lat. et and gue; and «ai has also 
the significations also, even, ete—When ré precedes «ai, the former means 
not only, the latter but also; e. g. ards re Tupawvos eyévero, xal rois matol TH 
rupayvida xaréAsrev. In other cases, both...and. Still this double con- 
nection is often used in Greek, where we employ a single and. 


ré moreover in epic poetry seems very often entirely superfluous. This 
arises from the circumstance, that in the most ancient language this par- 
ticle first lent to many classes of words that connective power, which after- 
wards, as the language became more cultivated, they retained for them- 
selves alone without the re. Hence in the epic poets we find so often pep 
re, 3€ re, yap re, and even cai re (also), for pev, 8€, yap, xai, alone. Most 
commonly however the particle re follows the relatives of all kinds, because 
all these in the ancient language were already forms of the demonstrative, 
which by means of this ré acquired a connective power (and thts), and so 
became relatives (who, which). But so soon as the relative sense was ez- 
clusively allotted to these forms, the ré fell away as superfluous. Hence in 
Homer so frequently still ds re, doy re, etc. for ds, dcov, and the like. In 
the common language are further derived from this ancient usage the par- 
ticles Sore and Gre, and the phrases olds re and ¢€f’ gre, for which see § 150. 
m. 9, 10. 7 . 


cai alone, in the signification also, is likewise in familiar discourse very 
often apparently suporfluous; e.g. Plat. Alcib. I. 6 ‘I permit all thy ques- 
tions iva xat €(30, 6,rt nat €pets, Where we should use somne other particle, 
e.g. ‘only that I may know, what thou wilt say.’ 

Peculiar is the usage of eat (also ré xai) in connecting an adjective with 
such ideas as moAvs, dAlyos, etc. where we do not use and; e.g. Evvqder 
air@ moAAd Kal movnpa* modAd re Kal avdota eipyacpevos. 

Before pdAa and wav also cat has a peculiar emphasis; e.g. rovro yap 
nai pada axpiBas oida, for I know this, and indeed very accurately. 

Further, xai after 6 adres the same, dpotws, acatrws, and the like, may be 
rendered as, like Lat. atque; e.g. Plat. Ion. p. 531 ody dpotws memoijxace 
kai “Opunpos. Hdot. 6.58 vépos d€ rots Aaxedatpoviowwt eats wmirds eal rotor 
BapBapotot.—For cai .. . 8€, see m. 10. 


dé but, is far from always having an adversative signification; in most 
cases it is simply a particle of transition and connection, in order to intro- 
duce something else, where we either employ the conjunction and, or often 
also put nothing. The Greeks, whose best writers do not admit the Asyn- 
deton, (i.e. @ clause or phrase beginning in the midst of discourse and not 
connected with what precedes, sce § 151. IX,) unless some rhetorical pur- 
pose is thus to be accomplished, always employ the particle 8 wherever 
the discourse is in itself connected, without however requiring one of the 
other more specific modes of connection or construction. In the more an- 
cient language 8€ supplied also the place of other connecting particles, viz. 
of yap for, e.g. Od. 8. 369 alei yap iy@vdacxoy: Ereipe 3€ yaorepa Auwds. In 
Homer therefore it is necessary always to observe the context, in order to 
determine which of the three principal significations and, but, for, it has in 
each instance. Often too in the same writer, a specification of time, which 
is elsewhere connected by os, 6re, etc. is merely put in juxtaposition by 
means of 8€; e.g. Od. 8B. 313 (iets) ro maposev éxeipere xrnpar’ éua: eyo 
8° ért wynmos na. This usage is often imitated by Herodotus. 

Even atter Vocatives, the next clause is introduced by 8€; e.g. Il. a. 282 
’"Arpeidn, ov dé mave redv pevos. Eur. Or. 615 Mevedae, col de rade Ayo. 


Mem. 2. 1. 26 & yuvas, en, dvowa d€ cor ri €orw. The same takes place | 
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also with other adversative particles, as ara, add d, and also not unfre- 
quently with yap; as Il. n. 328 Arpeidn, ro\Aot yap reOvact Kapnxopowrres 
"Ayatol, etc. 

When «cai and de come together i in one sentence, «cai can only have the 
sense of also; e. g. cat ovros “Be mapnv, but he also was present. But very 
often this junction occurs where we say and also ; for since in Greek one 
cannot say «ai xai, in such cases the looser connective 8€ supplies the place 
of xal or our and. E.g.C yr. 3. 3. 44 viv TEpt Wuyav Trav vperépwy eoriv 6 
Gyov, Kai Tepi yuvatka@y “Be Kat rexywov. If now we should here translate rai 

. d€ literally: ‘but also for your wives and children,’ this would give an 
entirely false emphasis to the construction; it means simply : ‘the contest 
is now for your own lives, and also (and in addition) for your wives and 
children.’’ In the common language this junction of cai and S€ occurs only 
in such a way, that the principal word to which kai refers always stands 
before 5€; while in the epic language, on the contrary, the two particles al- 
ways stand together, cai d¢€; e.g. Il. ¢. 708 Kapradipws mpo veay exper acy 
re kai imrous Orpuvwy, xai 8° avros €vi mpopayotos payer Gas. 

pev and 8€ are two particles belonging together, which have nearly the 
same character as d€ alone. They serve to form a connection, like our tn- 
deed... but; but are far more frequently employed than these English 
nartcles which usually require @ strong antithesis ; while pev and é€ only 
place two propositions or clauses in a connection, which with us is either 
not expressed at all, or at most by but alone. Thus very frequently a chap- 
ter or longer division of a book ends in this Way: Kai ravTa pey ovTus éye- 
vero, these things then were so; and then the following chapter must nec- 
essarily begin something in this way; ry 8’ torepaia, “but on the following 
day. Meév must be given by tndeed, only when the context manifestly re- 
quires it. 

But pev and 8€ are ofteln employed also to connect two clauses, of which 
only the second properly belongs in the connection; while the other is 
merely inserted in order to heighten by contrast the effect of the second. 
E. g. Dem. Ol. IT. p. 25 aan’ exetvo Javpate, ei (that) Aaxeatpovioss pley srore 
tnép Tov ‘EXAnucav 8ixaiwy ayrnpare, Kal, iva of GAAot rvywot tev Sixaiwy, ra 
Upérepa avrav dynAloxere elopeportes - vuvi 8” oxveire ekcevat, kat peAdere (ye 
lags cioepe tmép ray tperépwy aitay xrnparov. Here it is not the first 
conduct that Demosthenes wonders at, that the Athenians once defended the 
rights of all the Greeks against the Spartans; but the second, viz. that they. 
who once did this, should not now be ready to defend even their own posses- 
sions. Id. Cor. p. 281 aicypév eotu, el €ya@ pev Tovs mévovs Umrémetva, Upeis 
de unde rovs Adyous av’rav daveEeaOe. Here one easily sees that the first part 
is praiseworthy, and only the second shameful; though net in itself. but 
from the contrast with the first. How attentive one must be to this form 
of connection, may be seen in the following example, which has been mit- 
understood by most; Eurip. Iph. Taur. 115: 

Otros paxpdv pev 7AOopev Korn mdpoy 

"Ex reppdray S€ vooroy apovpey maw. 
Here the negative belongs strictly only to the second clause. and the first 
can be made to follow as the antithesis: ‘We will not again turn back from 
the goal, after we have once made so long a voyagc;’ but tho sense is 
stronger and more emphatic, when both clauses are united into one nega- 
tion: ‘It shall not be said of us, that we have made so long a voyage, and 
at the very goal have again turned back.’ The same sense remains, if we 
regard the whole as a question indicating displeasure. See Seidler.¥ 





# The Latins also have this mode of expression sometimes, but, in accordance 
with their Syntax, without such particles : Hor. Sat. 1. 2. 84, ‘Quod venale habet, 
ostendit, nec, si quid honesti est, Jactat habetque palam, querit, quo turpia celet.’ 
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This pey... dé furnishes also an emphatic manner of connecting two 
ideas belonging to the same clause, instead of the more usual re... rai, 
viz. In such a way that some word of the clause is repeated ; e. g. Xen. 
Mem. 2. 1. 32 éya de ouvert prev Jeois, CUVEE 5° dvOparass rois "ayabeis, in- 
stead of the feebler ouvert Jeois te ai avO. r. a. And in the same manner 
also without pep in the first part, when the ordinary form of connection 
would be with xai only; so in Soph. Philoct. 827. Comp. § 147. n. 7. 


In general, pev can strictly never be used, unless é¢, or at least some 
other “particle of a similar meaning (aAAd, uceraa corresponds to it in the 
succeeding clause. But nevertheless : 1) On rhetorical grounds the apod- 
Osis 1S sometimes omitted, or otherwise expressed ; e.g. Plat. Charm.:2 map- 
eyévou pev, 7 8° ds, rH payns Tapeyevdunv. 2) In some common expressions, 
where the apodosis is to be regarded as entirely obliterated, nev is employed 
(like quidem) merely to insulate some person or thing, and thus to exclude 
everything, which one perhaps might otherwise expect; so especially eya 
pev (equidem) Cyr. 2. 2. 10. ete. See Heind. ad Plat. Charm. abs. Thezt. 
49.—For py instead of pny in epic writers, see m. 29. 


From pev... d€, come the forms 6 pev... 6 8€, or 85 pew... ds 3, which 
we have already seen in § 126. Similar distributives are formed with the 
help of the same particles, for the various adverbial relations; and indeed 
not only the demonstrative and relative forms, but also the indefinite forms 
are so employed: more pev... sore d€, sometimes .. . sometimes, or once . 
again ; ; and so also with rore and dre (§ 116. n. 9). So further r7 Bev . 
ry O€ 5 OF mH pev... 1m Be, in one way...in another way, etc. évOa per. 
évOa 8e, etc. In respect to all such distributives it is to be remarked, that 
sometimes such a formula stands without a verb in reference to a preceding 
clause ; where consequently pey in itself alone seems to have an affirmative 
sense, something like our indeed, forsooth; e. g. mavras dtAnreéov, GAX’ ov Tov 
per, rov 0° OU, ‘one must love all, and not the one indeed, but the other not;’ 
mapnoay ovy 6 pev 6 8° ov+ adda mdvres, ae were © present, not the one for- 
sooth, and the other not, but all.’ 


ovre, pyres ovde, pndeé. Both these forms express a negative con- 
nection, and correspond to the Latin neque, and not. There is between them, 
how ever, this difference, that ore, pre, affect parts of clauses, or represent 
that which is denied as belonging to that with which they connect it; while 
ovde, nde, on the contrary, rather connect whole clauses and senses, partly 
by way of strong contrast, and partly by sway of transition and in the regu- 


12 


13 
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lar progress of discourse. Otre and pyre are more copulative, like the . 


affirmative xai; ovdé and pndé more disjunctive, corresponding to 8€. The 
same difference 18 found when either particle is repeated ; as odre... otre, 
ovde ... ovd€, unre... unre, ete. like Lat. neque... neque, i. e. neither... nor. 
Here too it must be noted, that, according to the nature of the clause-mem- 
bers thus connected, at one time the direct, and at another time the de- 
pendent negative may be employed; e:. g. Dem. Phil. p. 138 rodro pnre 
évotro, ode Aéyew a£tov.— When one of the two members is positive, we 
nd ré... ovre (ovde), or obre . .ré, ete. like Lat. et . neque, and neque . 
et; e. g. Haot. 5. 49 ovre yap of BapBapor Dkipot eit,  ipeis TE €S Ta péyora 
aynxere aperns wépt. Soph. OC. 367 avrois qv eps, Kpéovri te Jpdvous eac Oa, 
pndé xpaiverOar wédw. Comp. Eurip. IT. 698 6vopa T €uou etd. On the 
other hand, in Eur. Here. F. 1106, otre Zcovetov eioop@ mérpov TWovravd 
r, the negative avails also for ré, which consequently stands for otre. 
Besides this simple connective power, moreover, the forms ovde, nde, cor- 


respond to the special significations of the particle «ai; for as this in affirma- 


tion denotes: 1) also, 2) even ; so these denote in negation: 1) also not, 

2) not even; which last signification these particles always have when 
they stand in the middle of a clause; e. g. An. 3. 1.15 éyw pev otre xadev- 
dev Suvapat, dorep oipas ov8” wpeis, otre xaraxeto Oat €rt. 


Er 
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Primarily ov8¢ and pnde signify but not ; and ao we must frequently still 
understand them in epic poetry ; where also they are often written separate- 
ly ov de, py 8e.* In the common language this concurrence of 6€ with the 
negative was avoided, either by placing the words differently, or by using 
aAAd or drap. 

a@\)a has the strengthened sense of 3¢, but, and corresponds at the same 
time to the Germ. sondern.—Besides this, it has in animated style a great 
variety of uses, which can be learned only by practice. It stands especial- 
ly in an abrupt manner at the beginning of paragraphs or of whole books; 
where it is sometimes to be translated by well! sometimes by indeed, truly ; 
but often also not at all. Peculiar is the connection of dAAa and yap; by 
which the adversative signification of the whole clause is united with a 
secondary causal relation in the clause into one conjunction, adAa yap ; e. g. 
Soph. Phil. 81 GAN’ 780 ydp ros ernpa rhs viens AaBeiy rdApa, Where no point 
is to be put after dda, as is shewn by Eur. Phan. 1310 adda yap Kpeorra 
Aevove Sevpo orelyovra, navow rous your. Comp. Soph. Phil. 874. 

The compounds ov yap aAAd, ov ydp roe GAAd, ov pévros dAXa, 
ov pny adAda, bring out again prominently the negation of a preceding 
clause, and then let the antithesis follow with adAa; e. g. Aristoph. Nub. 
230 ovx Gy 106" evpov- ov yap GAN’ 9 yn Bia Axes mpos avrny rH Ppovrida.— 
When no negation precedes they are only a strengthened adda, arising per- 
haps from the thought: ‘for I mean (or say) nothing else but,’ ete. e. g. 
Plat. Meno. p. 86 BovAe axomipev; Tas peév ody: ad pevrot avd’ eywye 
exetvo dy yOvocta rd mporov cKevraiuny, yet nevertheless I would, ete. Id. 
Euthyd. p. 286. c, ov ydp rot adAAa Javpafa, emphatic. 

ap, for, always stands in @ sentence after ether words, like Lat. cnim. 
—The use of this particle is very various and elliptical, especially in dia- 
logue, where we must commonly supply before it in thought small phrases, 
like ‘I believe it,’ ‘no wonder,’ and others, which attention to the context 
will readily suggest. Here belongs too its use in questions; Where we 
nevertheless in English very commonly use then; as who then? ts then—? 
etc. Cyr. 8. 3.4 ob dé, & Kipe, more xoopnoy; ov yap viv, edn 6 K. done 
ip avros xoopetcOa, tas cxoopav ;—After a preceding demonstrative it is 
either not to be rendered in English at all, or at most by our namely; e.g. 
Xen. Mem. 1. 1. 6 adda pny eroiee nal rade mpds rovs emirndeious: Ta pep 
yap avayxaia cuveBovrAeve mparrewy xrA. i.e. ‘he did for his friends all this, 
viz. that which was necessary he advised them,’ etc. See also Plat. Lys. 
14. Heind. . 

ovy therefore, consequently, stands only after other words in a clause.— 

For the ovv appended to words (daricour, etc.) see § 80. 1. § 116. 9. 
. Gpa is the most gencral interrogative particle, Lat. -ne; e.g. dpa rovro 
pe epwras ;—The negative dp’ ov, nonne, awaits an affirmative answer: dp 
ov Touro xdAXtorov ;—The formula dpa un gives to the question a tone of 
more doubt: ts it then so? not surely so? comp. $148.5. E.g. Plat. Phd. 
p. 103 dpa yn mov Kai oe re rourwy erapakey dv ode eirev; and with the next 
following GAAo re 7, ib. 64 apa py GAdo re fh ry THS Wuxns amd Tou ow@paros 
aradAayny (7youpeba roy Savarov;) : 

dAdo re F, @ Very common particle of direct interrogation, which awaits 
the answer: ‘nothing else,’ i.e. aflirmative; e.g. Plat. Gorg. p. 451 ef pep 
yap rvyxaves ravra adnb7 dvra, d A€yets, GAXO re fh Nay 6 Bios avaretpappe- 
vos dy etn. But # can also be omitted; e.g. Plat. Rep. p. 369. d, dAAo rs 
yewpyos pev eis, 6 d€ olxoddpuos, anything else? i.e. not so? one ts a husband- 
man, the other a builder ? : 


- 








_® Also even in Ionic prose: Hdot. 5. 35 woAdas elxe eAwldas perhoeoOa: (of being 
dismissed) ¢r) SdAarcay* uh 8t vewrepdy rt woedons THS MuAfrov (but Miletus mak. 
ing no new movement), oldaud Kra. 
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poy, contr. for uy oty, an interrogative particle, strictly : but surely not ? 
ts tt then? It loses for the most part its negative tone, (like interrog. py 
simply, § 148. 5,) and then is either not to be rendered at all, or at most by 
our perhaps. The answer can be yes or no, according to circumstances.— 
The compounds poy ody and poy py are only a strengthening of the sim- 
ple particle; the latter like dpa uy. See Eur. Hec.754. Plat. Lys. p. 208. 
C. 6, pay py rt ndixnoas roy warecpa; Ma Ai’, ovx éywye. | 

ovKovy, otxovyv. The'particles ove and ovy express in the tone of asser- 
tion an inferential negative, consequently not, therefore not. Hence arose in 
daily language a manifold use of these particles, which is in general obvi- 
ous from the connection, and is in part also indicated by the accentuation. 
1) Put interrogatively they express the thing denied as being, in the opinion 
of the speaker, affirmative: Eurip. Orest. 1238 Ovxovy dveidn rade xAver pv- 
oe rexva; ‘ wilt thou then, hearing these reproaches, not save thy children.?’ 
Plat. Phadr. p. 258. b, Ovxoum, day pew otros eupery, yeynOws amépyerar €x 
rou Jedtpov; ‘does he not therefore, if this (his work) abides, depart from 
the theatre rejoicing?’ 2) This interrogative form, through the habit of 
hearing it from those whose opinion affirmed that which was thercin denied, 
became itself an affirmative form without interrogation: Soph. Ant. 91 Ov- 
xouv, Gray 87 pn Ova, mwemavoopar, ‘therefore 1 will cease, when I have no 
longer strength.’ Plat. Phedr. p. 274. b, Ovxoty rd pev réyums re al areyvias 
Adyww rept ixavas exer, ‘let this therefore be enough said on art and want 


of art.’ 3) Wholly different from these is ofxovy, when, without imply-_ 


ing an inference, it expresses simply an emphatic negation ; Soph. Aj. 1336 
"AAN’ abrdy Epras vr’ eyed roidvde pot Otxovy dripdoam’ dv, ‘but although he 
was wholly such towards me, yet I would by no means dishonour him.’ 


Soph. Philoct. 872 Ovxouy ’Arpetdas rotr’ €rAncay eipdpws Ovros eveyxeiy, wya- - 


Goi orparnAarat, ‘not lightly did the Atride bring themselves to bear this.’ 
—This sameness of the accent in the forms under 1 and 2 (ovxovy), in distine- 
tion from that in 3 (ofxovuy), is given in general by tradition in the editions. 
With this coincides also the testimony of the ancient Grammarians ; see in 
Hermann ad Vig. not. 261; to which may be added Apollon. de Conjunc- 
tione p. 496.9. Phrynich. Bekk. p. 57; all of whom assume this difference 
only as between the 2llative and the nevative words.* From the form in 3 
it is not usual to distinguish the direct illative negation, consequently not, 
with the accentuation odcovy. Since however it is customary to distin- 
guish such compound particles as retain their original signification un- 
changed, by writing them separately, it seems to me that this is also the 
most natural here, and also no violation of the tradition; e.g. Plat. Phedr. 
p. 275. a, where Thamus, after saying to Theuth that men would become 
forgetful through this security, continues: Ovdxouy (better Ovx ovv) punpns, 
GAN’ trropynoews Happaxoy evpes, ‘therefore not tor the memory, but for the 
recollection, hast thou found a medicine.’ Eurip. Or. 1640: Men. “Oors 
de rena pnrep’ —. Or. Evdaipwy epv. Men. Odxovy (better Ovx ovv) cvye, 
‘consequently thou not.’ aa | 
elra and @reira both mean: 1) after, afterwards; 2) then, see Horm. 
ad Vig. n. 239,—Both often assume a tone of censure and reproach: 1) The 
ground of the indignation or surprise being first stated, e.g. Ar. Ach. 311 
tavra 81 roApas A€éeyetw —, elr’ ey vou deicopat; ‘thou art so bold as to say 
this, and then (after all this, notwithstanding) shall I still spare thee ?’ 


* In some recent editions, Hermann and others have first begun to distinguish 
the illative interrogation by the accentuation ofxovy; which I cannot approve. 
The forms under 1 and 2 have essentially one and the same affirmative significa- 
tion. The tone of interrogation itself is an ethical accent, to distinguish which 
by a grammatical accent, is what can be prescribed to no language. Both species 
of tradition are here against it; for the Grammarians, in all the passages above re- 
ferred to, do not mention the interrogative meaning in this connection. 
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2) When it stands at the beginning of a sentence, with reference to the dis- 
course of another; where we also can say: ‘thou wilt then consequently —, 
or more briefly, therefore, itane ; e.g. ALL. V.H. 1. 34 etra roApnoets rov ane 
adrobvncKovra eicopay ; ‘ wilt thou therefore (or then) bring thyself to see thy 
son die ?’ Xen. em. 1. 4. 11 reir’ ovK otet gporricew (sc. rovs Jeovs ray 
avOparwy) ; ot mpaorov pev dvOpwrov opOdv avéorncay xrh. In all these rela- 
tions both particles are also construed with particrples, as we have seen in 
§ 144. n.13. The instances, however, where eira and éretra are supposed 
to be dependent on the following participle (Herm. ad Vig. not. 219), all 
admit of being referred also to the preceding one ; which is to be preferred 
as being the more natural construction. 


ad 1) again, another time ; 2) on the other hand vice versa; 3) fur- 
ther, and then also. 


piv before, sooner, is in its signification a comparative, and takes there- 
fore the particle 7, than ; though less often among the Attics. For its con- 
struction, see § 139. m. 41. 


vov 84 just now, this moment ; and especially with the preterites, just 
now, a moment since, before. 

wq@ and ra@more. In these particles, the idea till now, hitherto, lies at 
the foundation; their usage is limited to the following cases: 1) Most 
commonly they are appended in this sense to negative particles, and then 
express the English yet, still, Lat. dum, as otra, unre, not yet, nondum ; 
where however they must not be confounded with the similar epic forms, 
for which see § 116. n. 6. The form mamore however is seldom appended 
to the simple ov or pn; but we find ovdermmore, undemarore, never yet ; and 
indeed, in reference to the past, this form is almost solely in use, so that 
the form without (i.e. opdemore never) is mostly used only in "general, 
or in relation to the future. See Wolf ad Dem. Lept. 76. Lobeck ad Phryn. 
p. 458. Moreover both wo and mamore can be separated from the negative 
particle, by the intervention of other words. 2) Except with a negative 
these particles stand only occasionally, and indeed emphatically, with tn- 
terrogatives, with relatives, and with participles used instead of the con- 
struction with the relative; e.g. Thue. 3. 45 ris me _ ETPEXELPNTEY ; Dem. Phil. 
1. extr. 60a mwrore irmioayey riva mpagew imep NOV, ‘what we always 
hoped.’ Plat. Phed. p. 116. c, dptoros rav marore Seipo adixopevaw. vary 
often also in conditional clauses. 


€rs alone means yet, stzll, yet fee ; and with a negative ovxért, pnxe- 
rt, no more, no further. - 


pa and v7 are particles of swearing, which are always followed by the 
object by which one swears, in the Accusative; e.g. wy) Aia by Jove !—The 
oath with yn is always affirmative ; y that with pa, on the contrary, is sub- 
joined both to affirmations and negations; e.g. vai pa Ata and ov pa Ala: 
but when it stands alone, it serves merely as a negative ; pa Ata, no, cer- 
tainly not ; nothing less. 

2. These and some other particles have i in Greek various other 
uses, which require a more extensive investigation than can be 
given here. This is especially true of several particles, which 
have formerly been called expletives, Particule expletive @. In 
all languages there are particles, which are often employed only 
for the sake of completeness, or in order to produce a well-sound- 
ing fullness, yet never without their own peculiar sense; al- 
though they could also be omitted, since that which they ex- 
press is often understood of itself. In estimating these parti- 
cles in Greek, peculiar caution is necessary. Their full and 
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original meaning has in most cases become partially lost; and 


they now give to the discourse only a slight colouring, which we. 


cannot properly feel except after long acquaintance and practice. 
For this purpose, however, a knowledge of the fundamental sig- 
nifications of these particles is necessary ; for which the follow- 
ing may in part serve. | 


yé enclitic, strictly at least, for which however yoov is more usual; while 
yé is almost always employed, wherever a single object, or a part, is named 
with reference to the whole or to a greater number. Hence it 18 so often 
appended to the pers. pron. as ¢yw (€ywye) etc. by which means one always 
places himself as it were over against all other men; strictly, fat least, I for 
my part, Not unfrequently it can also be translated by certainly, truly, certe. 


‘dpa, epic dp and pa, of which the last is enctitic; it always stands after 
other words,¥ and means: 1) Most commonly, therefore. 2) Where it 
seems to be without any power, there lies at the basis the idea: conformably 
to nature or custom, properly, ex ordine, rite ; hence it serves as a transition 
to a clause which may be anticipated. 3) After et, éay, and the like, it 
means perhaps.—Different is the interrogative dpa, see m. 18.t 


roi enclitic, is strictly an ancient Dative for r@, and means in conse- 
quence of, therefore certainly ; which significations however are in roi itself 
extinct, and therefore trovyap, rorydprot, rovyapody, are found as strengthened 
forms of them; while roivvy is used when one proceeds with an inference 
etc. as it were, ‘now I further say,’ but now.—The particle roi by itself, 
retains only a sort of confirmatory sense, something like our words indeed, 
forsooth, just, also, yet, ete. | re 

Other compounds with roi are: xairoe, which signifies: 1) and truly, 
and yet; 2) although—M évros, from pny, epic pév, and roi, comp. m. 16; it 
signifies: 1) sndeed, truly, certainly; 2) but indeed, nevertheless, a more em- 
phatic form for d€, especially after a preceding pév.—"Hros comes either 
from 7 rot, and then is often used by Homer as a particle of introduction or 
transition; e.g. Il. a. 68 frou Gy’ ds eimay xar ap é{ero: or else from 7 rot, 
and then it is a strengthened 7, used also in prose.—Also r dpa, h rapa, 
T dp, (see § 29. n. 8,) are forms of dpa strengthened by rot, used by the poets. 


87 strictly now, at present, for which 7#5n is more usual. It serves in 
various ways to increase the vivacity of discourse ; e.g. dye 5n come on now ; 
ri 6n; what then ?—It means also certainly, in truth. aa 

After relatives, e. g. darts 87, dmrov Sn, it serves to render them still more 
general, whoever now wt may be, wherever now tt may be, etc. or also some 
one or other, somewhere or other, etc.—When the strengthening roré is sub- 
joined, the whole is commonly written as one word: éartrdnore, see $ 80. 
n. 1. § 116. 9. 


dna, certainly, serves for emphasis both in declarations and in questions: 
ov onra certainly not. 


8ai, only in colloquial language, especially in interrogative clauses ex- 
pressing wonder; commonly after ri and in unfinished clauses: ri dai ; 

pynv, Doric pay, epic pev and pay, a particle strengthening affirmation: 
1) in truth, assuredly; 2) but certainly, nevertheless; e.g. Plat. Soph. 1 xaé 
pos Soxet Jeds ev dvnp ovsapas elvat, Jetos pny. : 


— 


* When sometimes &pa or 4 ody stands at the beginning of a clause, it is in 
prose always to be changed to dpa, which in such cases is an interrogative supply- 
ing the place of a direct assertion. See Heind. ad Plat. Charm. 15. ed. 2. 

t The Attic poets can nevertheless change the quantity, and use dpa for there- 
fore and &pa as an interrogative; but their position in a sentence remains the 
same. See Herm. ad Soph. OC. p. xvi, sq. 
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So in questions which in dialogue follow a negative of another speaker. 
e.g. mére pnv; when then? ris pv; who then? i.e. when or who else then ? 


Hence ri pnv; equivalent to why not ? 


y¢ pny, epic ye per, yet certainly, but truly ; hence likewise a stronger 
d¢€; see Exc. I, ad Arat.—Also cai pny, and truly, yea; m contradictions, 
atgut, and yet, nevertheless. In the tragic poets @ person is often first in- 
troduced by the chorus thus: xal pny dpd EvpwWixny, yea truly I behold 
Eurydice! Soph. Ant. 1180. 


‘ 


4 pny, Ionic and epic 7 pe, is the usual formula of oaths and affirmations ; 
sometimes with the Indicative, 7 phy éy érabov rovro, ‘I swear, that I have 
suffered this ;’ and sometimes with the Infinitive, dependent from other 
verbs, a8 Suvupe @ pny doce, ‘I swear to give.’ Also in the third person: 
tnedé£aro fj pny pn aropety avrovs rpodpas, ‘he undertook, solemnly promised, 
that they should not want for food.’ i. 

ot pny, 1) yet not, assuredly not; 2) Asa negative assertion correspond- 
ing to the affirmative 7 unv. In dependent clauses, py pny. ; 


Snv enclitic, (peculiar to the Ionic and Doric poets,) also a particle 
strengthening affirmation; which however gives to the discourse much the 
same tone, as when we say, I thought though; hence especially in a con- 
temptuous and sarcastic sense: 7 Inv, ob Inv, but yet though, but not though. 


vv, yuy, short and enclitic; only in the Ionic dialect and in the poets: 
1) Strictly the same with viv, for which it also sometimes stands; 2) For 
ouv, therefore, now; 3) Like our expletive now, then, e. g. Svnros 8é vy xai 
ov rervéac ‘and thou too now art born mortal,’ th. mw. 622. 

wép enclitic (probably derived from sepi in the sense of very, § 147. n. 5). 
wholly, entirely—Hence Somep lit. entirely as; caimrep although, with 
participles, § 144. n. 15. | 


mére enclitic, once, ever, some time or other. In interrogatives it expresses 
surprise, e. g. tis moré €orw otros; who now can this be ? 

mov enclitic: 1) somewhere; 2) perhaps; 3) In conversation, when one 
says anything half interrogatively, in order to found something upon the 
answer, yet, but yet, yet perhaps. Sce Ind. ad Plat. Meno. in voce.—The 
same with greater emphasis is 8y:ov; and when to this is joined a tone 
of half contemptuous defiance, so that the opposite assertion is represented 
as inconceivable, this particle becomes 8movOev, less strong 876ep. 
Dem. Mid. 26 éordva: yap é£€ora dirovbey atr@ ‘for there, I think, he is 
likely to be allowed to stand.’ 


§ 150. Pinviciiak Worps AND es 


otx dre and otx Grws. These two forms of expression are often re- 
garded as synonymous, though they are in reality opposed to each other. 
Before each of them some verb like A¢yo is to be supplied. When the form 
ovx Ore then follows, the clause is affirmative; e.g. Xen. Mem. 2. 9. 8 
kai ovy Ort pdvos 6 Kpiroy €v nouxia hv, GAAd xal of dito abrov, where pdvos 
belongs only to Kpirwy. Dion Cass. 42. p. 285 Aavec{opevos oby Sre mapa 
rav idiwrey, dda cal rapa Trav médewv, ‘not only from private persons, but 
also from citics.’ When this phrase is to introduce a negation. this must 
be already implied in the clause itself; and then it can be rendered still 
stronger by dAA’ ovd€. Demosth.c. Tim. p. 702.2 ody dre rev Svrwr arecte- 
pyuny dv, ddd’ ovd’ ay env. Thuc. 2.97 ravrp d¢ (Scytharum potentiae) 
dBuvara éficovcba oby Sri ra dv 17 Evpamp, Ad’ ovd” ev ra *Acia vos by 
apos éy ovx gorw xrh.—More commonly, when the negative is to be express- 
ed, ov Grws is used, where consequently éras as, becomes equivalent to 
that not. E. g. Demosth. o. Pol. 1225. 12 9 8€ yq oby Gres teva xaprov 
Hveyxey, GAAG kal 7d Udwp .. . &k Tay hpearwy éréAurev, ‘not only the earth 
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bore no fruit.” Xen. Hell. 5.4. 84 édi8acnoy rdv djpov, ws of AaxeSaipdreor oby 
Orws Tiuwpnoawro, GAG cal erawvecatev Tov Zhodpiay, ‘that the Lacedwemo- 
nians not only would not punish,’ etc. ib. 2. 4.14 ovy Gmws adtxovvres GAN’ 
avd" emdnpovvres epvyadevopueba, * having not only not done them any wrong, 
but not having even entered the land, we were banished.’ Comp. Thuc. 
1. 35. : 

Less frequent, in the same sense, were ody daoyv and ovy olov. The 
former stands for ovy Ore, or at least Thucydides uses it with a second ov 
subjoined for the negation: 4. 62 of peév ody Soov ovK nuvvayro, GAN’ ovd’ éra- 
O@ncav.—Ovy oloy stands for ovy orus. Polyb. ov x oloyv dpedciv divacr’” dy robs 
@irous, GAX’ ovd" avrois cae. 

Preceded by pn, both dre and érus must have troAadBy rs or the like sup- 
plied; or they are to be taken like the Lat. ne dicam. In this way they 
are stronger than with ody, and both have a negative sense. Xen. Cyr. 1. 
3. 10 pr Gras dpyetcOut ev pvbua add’ ov8" dpboicba édvvacbe. ib. 3. 2. 21 
ove dy nets aopadas épyaloipeba, py drt Thy TouTwy, GAN’ ovd" dy ry nperépay 
8c. ywpav. Mem. 1.6.11 xairoe réye lparcov h Thy oixiay ovderi ay py Ere 
mpoixa Soins, add’ ovd” dv EXarrov ts afias AaBwy. All these constructions 
are easy to fill out and explain. | 

When yp» Gre follows, the mode of expression becomes still more em- 
phatic, and is then to be given by the Latin nedum, much less, not to say: 
Plat. Crat. p. 427 8oxet cos padioy eivas ovrw rayt pabeiy Sriovy mpaypa, Mi 
Gre rocovrov & 87 Boxei ev Trois peyioros peyoroy elvat; Phaedr. p. 240. d, 
Kai Ady €oriv dxovetw ovx emrepres, un dre 81 Epyw. Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 35 ovde 
mew, ay OTe avatpetaOat rovs dvdpas duvarov nv. In the same sense Lucian 
i ovx 6roas, e.g. D. Mort. 27. 5 ovd’ éordvat xyapai ovy Grus Badifery 
€OvuvaTo. 

Sometimes a seeming objection is introduced by ovy ore, which is then im- 
mediately (commonly by means of adAa) refuted; fully: ‘not that it troub- 
les me—, but—.’ If no refutation follows, ody drs can be rendered by al- 
though, etc. See Heind. ad Plat. Lys. 37. Protag. 66. 


Sre pn after negatives, except. 


ro 8e—, an elliptical phrase which it is hard to fill out, and which 
serves to introduce a clause contrary to what has been before said, some- 
thing like our since nevertheless, but since; e.g. Plat. Theat. p. 157 ody ore 
nvayxacpeba ypnoba air@: ro 8° ob bei otre Tt ovyywpetw xrdA. See Heind. 
ad loc. et ad Meno. 38. 

ri often passes over into a modifying, or also into a generalizing parti- 
cle: in some measure, or also in something or other. Hence odrs, pyre, 
not at all ; which compounds however can be again separated, 6. g. xepeiwy, 
otr’ &p dpevas, obre re Epya Il. a. 115.—For the Tmesis with this ri (taé rt) 
see § 147. n. 7. . 

pyre ye, not to say then, much less then, nedum ; probably derived from 
py Grt, Which see above in m. 3. 


ri, what? also how? why? wherefore? Lat. quid? serves for many short 
elliptical turns in colloquial discourse; e.g. ri yap; quid ergo? or quid 
enim? what then? for why? in bringing forward arguments. Also ri 8¢, 
but how? what further? as a transition to something new. Further: ri 
ody 8n; how so then? ri pn; why not? quidni?—For ri pny; see § 149. 
m. 29. 


ov wepi, e.g. Thuc. 4. 63 fy dado iaxovcwper, ov rept rod Tipwpyoa- 
obai riva, adda xai Pidros rois éxOicros dy yryvoiueda, ‘not to speak of venge- 
ance (as this is not to be thought of), but we should even become,’ etc. 

Saov ov, or daovor, tantum non, only not, i.e. almost, e.g. rév peAdAovra 


cat dcovod rapévra médepov ‘the impending and only not yet present war.’ 
To fill out this mode of expression, we must conceive it thus: ‘only so much 
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is wanting, as is necessary to make it not a present war.’ Eur. Hee. 143 
nd 3 3 ‘ a > at 
n&ec 8° Oducevs daov ov« 767. 

dcos, n, ov, stands in Javpacrov dcov and similar phrases, as in Lat. mt- 
rum guantum, ‘so much that it is wonderful,’ i.e. uncommonly much. Ina 
similar manner it stands before or after superlatives of quantity; e. g. mAe- 
ora Goa, or dca mAcioru, guam plurimum, very many. For the explanation 
of this construction, see § 151. I. 5.: 

rocour® ...6a0@, With comparatives and superlatives, signify: by so 
much... by how much, i.e. the more ...so much the more. Yet 6c or 6c@ 
xai often stands alone in the second member: Thuc. 2. 47 avrot padctora 
a , , b4 
€Ovnoxov, da@ Kal padtora mpoojecay, and so much the more as, inasmuch as. 


With the neuters dcoy and éca also many elliptical turns are made ; 
©. g. dcov cad” nuas so far as in our power ; dcov rT” dpyviay, doov eixoat, about. 
I]. ¢. 345 odw €OedecKe payerOat, ddr Gooy és Zxatas re TWUAGS Kai rryov ixa- 
vev, i.e. only. Thue. 1. 111 ras pév yns éxpdrovy, daa py mpoidvres ToAL €x 
tay Ordwy, i.e. ‘so much of it as they could, without,’ ete. comp. § 143. n. 3. 


Soat Hpépat, contr. donuepa, every day, darly; e. g. Plat. Charm. p. 
176. So too dcos with other specifications of time. 


é€d’ o, for émt rovr@ 6 or ws, on condition that; e. g. Ae~w cor ep’ @ 


otynoes, ‘I will tell thee on condition thou wilt be silent.’—Further, é¢ 
ore has the same meaning, for emt rovrm dore, but commonly takes the 
nfinitive; e. g. npéOnaav ep wre avyypayat vopous, ‘they were chosen on 
condition or with the commission to make laws.’ — 

€ore, (not és re, for it stands for és Gre: Dor. éore,) ttll, so long as; see 
§ 139. C. ‘ : 


oids Te, oloTe, signifies, when spoken of persons, able; of things, posst- 
ble ; e.g. olds ré €ort mavr’ amobdei~a * he is able to accomplish all ;’ GAN ovy 
olovre rovro ‘ but this is not possible.’ 

ovdev olor, lit. nothing such, nothing like, Fr. il n’y a rien de tel; e. g. 
Dem. Mid. p. 529 dvayvwh rov vopov: ovdév yap olov dxovew avrod rov vépov 
‘for there is nothing like hearing the law itself.’ Plat. Gorg. p. 481 ovder 
ofov rd abrév épwray. Arist. Lys. 135 od8€v yap olor, absol. 


dAXos often stands with its substantive in antithesis to other objects of 
a different kind, where in English we omit the adj. other ; e. g. Plat. Gorg. 
1. 473 -evdatpoviferat Und rav wodiTav Kai Tov GAAwy Eevwov.—The use of 


Gros do, ddobev dAdos ete. corresponds to the Lat. alius aliud; Engl. 


one this, the other that. For the construction with the Plur. see ¢ 129. n. 12. 


a@AXo, else, is used with a negative or interrogatively in order to strenzth- 
en assertions; Where commonly there is the omission of some verbal idea. 
KE. g. Xen. Cyr. 1. 4. 24 eéxetvos oddev GAXo f rovs mentwxdras meptedat vay 
€Gearo, i. e. ‘he did nothing else.” Mem. 2. 3.17 ri yap Go f eevduvedoats 
endetEat, od ev xpnoros...eivat xrA. In such connections, if d\Ao takes 
the apostrophe, it commonly also loses its accent; e. g. Plat. Apol. p. 20. 
d, de” ovdev adn h dia codiay ra rovTo 7d Gvopa ~xynxa. Phadr. p. 231.b, 
hore ovdev vrrodeirerat GAN 4 rroveiy mpobvpus 6,rt dv adbrois S0x7. Meno. p. 
76 Gre ovdev GAN # erirarres, ‘because thou dost nothing else but command.’ 
/Eschin. c. Tim. p. 55 dwpodoxei, Sore pndev GAN # ras aloyivas aire mept- 
eivat. Yet very often we find dX’ accented; see the next marg. note. 


aAX’ # takes also in many connections the signif. nisi, unless, except ; 
e.g. Aristoph. Ran. 1105 (1073) ovx nricravr’ aA fp patay xadécat nai pur- 
narai elretv. In most cases however there occurs before this dAA’ 7 an el- 
lipsis of the thought, which cannot well be supplied by words; e.g. Iszus 
de Arist. Hered. p. 261 6 vdpos ovx €@ ray ris émixAnpov Kuptov eivat, add’ Fh 
Tous maidas ... xpareiy ray xpnudruv. Plat. Phadr. p. 258. ©, rivos pev odv 
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évexa xiv Tis, ws elmetv, (on, GAN’ f rev rowovray noovav vera. See also 
Aristoph. Acharn. 1112.* a 

ré\Xa for ra dda, in other respects, otherwise ; e.g. fotw amas, radda 
evdatpovei, ‘ he is childless ; in other respects, happy.,—Hence ra re dddAa, 
followed by xai in the next clause, as zn other respects... so also especially ; 
©.g. rd re GAda evdatporel, nai maidas éxet xarnxdous avr@.—Hence too comes 
the elliptical mode of expression ra re dAAa «ai, lit. among other things ; but 
inasmuch as we render thus prominent only that which is distinguished, it 
is always to be translated particularly, especially. , 


@\Aws re cai signifies in like manner especially, and has arisen in th 
same manner as the preceding. 


- dpddrepoy is used by the poets adverbially (or elliptically) where we 
say both; e.g. xooaro 8° aivas "Apddrepov vixns re cai éyxeos, & Evveatev.— 
With this coincides the usage in prose, where the Accus. apgérepa com- 
prehends two preceding adjuncts which stand in a different case; e.g. dta- 
hépovres f copia ff KdAde i} auddrepa (Heind. ad Plat. Charm. 2); and so 
likewise in the corresponding usage with Jdrepa; e.g. Plat. Leg. 6. p. 765. 
e, foro raidoy yunoiwy matnp padtota pey viewy cal Ivyarépoy, ei S€ pn, Ia- 
Tepa. | 

cai ravra, and that too, and that indeed ; e.g. Luc. D. Deor. 8. med. r7- 
Aicaurny mapOevoy ev xeadry €Opeyyas, cai ravra évorrAov, ‘so stately a maiden 
(Pallas) hast thou nourished in thy head, and that too armed !’—It is also 
inflected: xat ovrot, xai rovrwy, etc. An. 2. 5. 21. Hdot. 6. 11. 


avro Seiges Vv. onpavet, the thing itself will shew, ete. 
atrws and avrws, see Lexil. I. 37. 


wpo Tov or mporod, before now, sooner, already, i.e. mpd rovrov Vv. éxei- 
vou Tov ypévov ; see on Plat. Alcib. I. 14. 


Tov Aotrod BC. xpdvou, in future, for the future, comp. § 132. 14.—Also 
ro Aotwdy, or simply Aourdy, from now on, henceforth. 


woXXov Set Impers. tt wants much, it is far from. So also personally, 
moAAov Sew, I am far from, e.g. Aéyew rovro, comp. §151.1.7. For woAAou 
Sety see § 140. n. 4. 

In the same manner, for the contrary, stands pixpod or dAlyou Sei, 
8éw, Seiv, for non multum abest quin, i.e. almost, nearly ; ddtyou S€o eimeiv ‘I 
could almost say.’—Often also oA‘you or pixpod stands alone in this sense. 


paddoyv 8, when standing alone, is to be translated or rather. 


padtora peéy, (with reference to a following ei 3€ yn,) before all things, 
best of all, af possible, strictly indeed ; e.g. rarayryvooxere avrov padiota pev 
Savarov, ef 8€ un, decbvyiay, ‘condemn him, best of all, to death ; but if not, 
to perpetual banishment.’ 

With this coincides the use of saXeora when connected with interrog- 
atives, where it demands a specific answer: méaot padtora; ‘how many 
then strictly ?? With actual numbers, however, it expresses their amount 
(e.g. év reocapdxovra padtora nepats) With the conviction indeed that they 
are correct, probably, surely, certainly; but yet so as to imply that it is not 
entirely decided; hence therefore an, mov, etc. are frequently subjoined. 
See Ind. ad Plat. Meno. in v. Wessel. ad Herod. 8. 65. 


w@pada primarily but how then? also by no means. It comes from ras 





* The examples here collected, shew manifestly, that all these forms of expression 
belong together. The accent should consequently, according to general custom, 
remain on aad’ unchanged. But the form daa’ ¥ for nisi is quite abrupt; especially 
as in some passages the word &Ados occurs just before it; so that consequently the 
ellipsis belore &AA’ % is not clear; e. g. Plat. Apol. p. 34, Tlva BAAoy Adyov Exouvcr 
BonGourres euot, GAA’ # OpOdy Te Kal Sixaov. For this reason the ancient Gramma- 
rians also seem to have derived aA’ % from a&AAd. 
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pada, and not, as the grammarians assume, from the unusual Dorism 2& 
for 1d6ey. 


d\n Oes, with the accent drawn back, an ironical interrogative reply : 
itane? really? ts it then so? See Brunck ad Aristoph. Ran. 840. 


Sherov (non-Attic dPedov) is inflected; strictly, J ought ; and hence it 


takes the sense of wishing, partly alone, e.g. prmor’ apedov rocety had I 
never done this! and partly with os or with e6e or ei yap, O that, utinam ; 


e.g. os dheres wapewat O hadst thou been present! ei yap dpedov Javeiy O 


23 
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that I had died! In later writers only it became an indeclinable interjec- 
tion. See also $139. m. 8; 13. ; 


apéres, be unconcerned; hence: 1) As an assurance, without dovwht, 
posttively, certainly ; 2) In confirmation of a general proposition by a par- 
ticular one, and really. 


fore stands before relatives of all kinds in the following manner: ¢orep 
Ore est cum, i. ©. sometimes ; Zarev ds est gui, i.e. some one. So even ber 
fore the Plural, e.g. cai orev of a’ray erirpwoKovro ‘and some of them 
were wounded 3 gory ols ovy ovrws edokev ‘to some it did not appear so.’ 
(Still one can also say efoty of.) Xen. An.1.5.7 fv 8€ rovrwy ray crabper 
obs maw paxpods 7 Aavvev, ‘some of these day’s-journeys he made very long.’ 
«This expression came afterwards to be regarded as one word, and was even 
interwoven in the midst of a clause; e.g. e& yap 6 tpémos forty ois bvca- 
peoret ‘for if the manner displeases some ;’ «drerrew de eprxey Eori d ‘but 
he permitted to steal certain things,’ Xen. Laced. 2.7; ovowep eidov forey 
Smrov ‘which I have seen somewhere or other.,.—So also interrogatively, 
€orsy ovortrivas avOpwrous rebavpaxas emi copia; ‘hast thou perhaps ad- 
mired certain men for their wisdom?’ Mem. 1. 4, 2. 


ovK €orev Oras, it is impossible, tnconceivable ; Dem. Ol. p. 13 7 didro- 
mpaynocun, vp is ovK €oTw Cras novxiay oxnoe ‘the love of strife, on ac- 
count of which st is not posszble for him to remain quiet.’ 


force, EEcorey, Everts, maperrs mparrey, (absolutely or with a Dat. 
of person,) all signify, one can. But éveore refers to the physical possibil- 
ity, it ts possible ; €Leorey to the moral, # ts lawful, permitted, one may; gate 
stands indefinite between the two, «tf may be done ; and likewise mapeore, 
except that this includes the idea of facility, st lies with him, i.e. ‘he can 
at once, without hindrance.’ When éfeorw and €veors are interchanged, 
this takes place simply on rhetorical grounds; as we also say for the sake 
of strength: ‘it is not possible for me’ instead of ‘I may not;’ and ‘I am 
permitted’ instead of ‘it is possible for me.’ 


os éyve. In this phrase éu stands (by § 117. 3. 2) for? veore it is possible ; 


hence before superlatives, os é% padtora, the most possible, in the highest 
degree. 


éy rots. When this phrase stands before a superlative, it signifies om- 
nium, of all, among all; e. g. Thuc. 1. 6 év rots mp@ros "AOnvaias roy cidnpor 
xaréOevro, ‘ first among all, the Athenians laid down their weapons ;’ rovro 
éy® év rois Bapvrara dy éveyxacpe ‘ this I of all should bear the heaviest.’—lIf 
one would resolve this construction, some participle must always be sup- 
plied after é€y rots, such as the context suggests; thus in the first example 
above, év rots mapovoty, in the second éy rois Bapéws hepovoww atro. We 
must therefore be upon our guard, in cases where the superlative is an ad- 
verb, as here in the second example, not to construe thus: ¢y® rovro dy» 
€véyxayu év rois Bapvrara dépovow airs, which would give a feebler sense 
(‘I should be one of them who bear it most hardly’), and is incorrect, as 
those instances shew, where this cannot be applied; as in év rois mparos. 
—This év rots stands even before the Feminine, e. g. Thue. 3. 17 & rots 
mAciora ves du.’ avrois eyevovro. 3.81 9 ordots ev Trois mpwrn eyévero. It 
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is often put before the adv. yaAcora for strength; e. g. Plat. Symp. p. 173 
éparms nv é€v Trois padtora tay rére. Comp. Plat. Crit. p. 52. a. 

_oldpd@i or of mepi with an Accusative. Here e. g. of audi “Avvroy usu- 
ally means not merely ‘those who are with or about him,’ but: ‘ Anytus 
with those about him, his companions,’ etc. So of audi Carn», ‘ Thales 
and other wise men of his sect,’ Plat. Hipp. Maj.2. The Attics especially 
avail themselves of this indefinite expression, even where they wish to 
speak chiefly only of the one person, leaving it from some cause or other 
doubtful, whether it really concerns only this one or not. Thus of audi 
Evdvdpova (Plat. Cratyl. p. 400) means indeed Euthypkron, but still with 
the implication that there may perhaps also be others belonging to his party 
and opinion; of dudt CeporoxAda (Plat. Meno. extr.) ‘the Themistocles’ as 
Plural; further of rept Kéxpoma (Mem. 3.5.10) only Cecrops, where how- 
ever the obscurity of the ancient fable seems to be alluded to.—Plutarch 
says even: of rept AévrAov imrarevovres f5n, i.e. ‘Lentulus being now consul,’ 
Pomp. 59. 


ei 7 8ed with the Accusative, lit. if not on account of, i.e. were it not 


for ; hence ©. g. xai dnéOavey dy ei un dia Tov xvva ‘he would have died, had 
it not been for his dog.’ See also the example in § 139. n. 4. | 


pera€ke between, in the midst of. This particle as adverb usually stands 
before a participle in this manner: peraéd wepiraray, as he. was walking ; 
peraét Oecnvovvra epdvevoer airdv, he murdered him WHI Le he was at supper ; 
i.e. tnter ambulandum, inter cenandum.—As preposition it is put also be- 
fore the Genit. absol. § 145. n. 5. | . 

dpa, and in the apodosis xal; ‘so soon as, when... then; e.g. dpa axnxda- 
pév Tt Kal Tpinpapxous xaiorapev, ‘80 soon as we have heard anything (of 
the enemy), we will then appoint captains of the ships.’ Also construed 
like perakv, ©.g. dpa ravr’ einoy avéorn, ‘as he said, this he stood up.’— 
The construction with the participle in the Dative, see in § 145. n. 5. 


woAAdxes has in suppositions and questions the meaning perhaps, per- 
chance, forte; e.g. Plat. Lach. p. 194 (nrotdpev, ef dpa modAdais adty 7 Kapré- 
pnois eorw avdpia. Heind. ad Phedo. 11. Index ad Meno. in voc. 


é aei. When this phrase stands before participles, aei means : every tame, 
tm every case, always; e.g. 6 det ndunpevos, ‘he who always (i. e. as often 
as the supposition has place) suffers injustice ;’ 6 det dpywy ‘ the archon for 
the time being.’ So too with substantives and adjectives. 


hpovdos is only construed as a verb, with the omission of eivas: he ¢s 
gone, has disappeared ; e. g. ppovdos yap 6 avnp for the man ts off ; gpovda 
savra allts over! Comp. § 129. n. 10. 

adp&dpevos, ©. g. amd gov apfdpevos lit. beginning from (with) thee ; 
hence, and thou first of all, thou before all. In this mode of expression the 
participle is always connected with the principal object spoken of; e. g. 
Plat. Gorg. p. 471 €orw doris "AOnvatov, amd cov apEapevos, paddoy dé~ar’ 
dy 80dd0s yeverba f 8eordrns; ‘is there a single one of the Athenians, and 
thou most of all, who would rather be slave than master?’ Rep. p. 366 
wavres ovTOL dro TaY Npdav apédpevos ovbeis moore Eetey adixiay. See Ind. 


ad Meno. in v. Heind. ad Plat. Alcib. I. p. 104. 


reAXevra@y, the converse of the preceding, can usually be rendered by 
the Engl. adverb at last ; Cyr. 1. 6. 19 of a hunter: fy 8€ rrodAdas Wevdn- 
ras ras kuvas, reXevracas ovd’ éndray xadjg eiOovras. 

dyor, pépwr, Exwv, AaBep, are all used by poets and prose writers 
as a sort of periphrase for an adverbial idea: tn company with, or simply 
with. The choice of the particular participle depends on the context: Cyr. 
1. 4. 17 moAXovs abrds Fxwv feev lrméas kat weCovs. An. 4. 4. 16 6 d€ dvdpa 
ovAAaBov fxey dvov, €xovra réfov Lepocxdy nat oayapy. Il. y. 424 19.8" dpa 
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Bidpov Aovoa Piropperdys aad xaréOnxe péepovea. Comp. further be- 
low, m. 40, 42; also § 144. n. 


2rOdv, i tov, porary, ne aid the like, are often, especially in epic 
poetry, apparently superfluous additions along with verbs of motion; but 
by means ef them the expression gains in vivacity and fullness; e.g. I]. «. 
134 Tudeidyns e€adris iay mpopayorow épiyOy. Other examples see in § 144. 
n. 3. 


péeAXecy as forming a periphrase, see in § 137. n. 11.—Out of the natu- 
ral signification of the verb: to be about todo, i.e. in fature, arise two oth- 
ers, which must not be confounded : 2) The hypothetical, conjectural, e. g. 
Hom. otrw mov Ad padre... Pirov elvat, where we also make use of our 
auxiliary well, ‘thus then will it be agreeable to Jove.’ 2) The significa- 
tion to aeuny, i, e. to be always about to do, always intend. 


ri 8 ov padres; ri 8” ovn Epedre; why shall he not? why should he not? 
4.6. most certainly, assuredly. —But also without the negative the significa- 
tion comes to the same thing: ri peArAec; lit. what (then) shall be? hence, 
why not? certainly. Heind. ‘ad Plat. Hipp. Maj. 17. 


€OéXecy (but never JeAceww) when followed by an Infin. must very often 
be rendered as an adverb before a finite verb: willingly, voluntarily ; e. g 
Xen. Hi. 7. 9 S8wpetcOar €Oedovar, lit. ‘they are willing to make presents’ 
i. ©. ‘they willingly make presents.’ Cyr. 1.1.3 Kupo iopev €OeAnoavras 
(i. e. Ore 70edov) TreiBeoGat Tous kal awéyovras mapmdAduy nuep@y oOcry: Kai 
Gpws 7Oedov ait@ Umaxoveww. 


hOdvesv, to come before, anticipate. This verb, besides its simple use, 
has a threefold construction and signification, which must first of all be 
clearly distinguished. 

1) In a positive clause with the partictple of the main verb (§ 144. n. 6), 
it signifies: to do before, sooner than another; or before something else can 
take place ; e.g. €pOacu abrov mapedOwv ‘I arrived earlter than he ;’ ébOny 
drrvcy ‘I went away before.’ Hence to do in haste ; e.g. Hdot. 3.78 péaves 
Ta rofa xareAGpevos. 

2) In a negative clause in like manner with a participle, and connected 
by «ai with the following clause, it signifies no sooner. than; , e.g. Isoer. 
Pp. 388 ovx epOnpev és Tpotva addres nai vdcots nnhOnuev © we had ro 
sooner arrived, than we were seized by illness ;’ i.e. in one and the same 
moment we arrived and were taken ill. Ib. p. 354 ove €hOnoay tyas xara- 
Sovlwodpevoe Kat mpwrov adbrov dvyny xaréyvocar ‘ ‘they had no sooner sub- 
dued you, than they banished him first.’ Comp. dua above, m. 27. 

3) In a negative clause with the participle expressed or implied, but 
without any further necessary connection, ot déavew is used tor to be ready, 
not to facl ; and thus imparts to the verbal action expressed by the partici- 
ple the accessory idea of certainty and speediness. In this sense it never oc- 
curs except in the Optative with dy; viz. a) Instead of the Imperative: 
oux dv Péavors Aéeywr ‘ be ready, fail not, to tell us,’ 1. e. tell us ad once. 
b) As confident prediction, promise, etc. e.g. ovx dy ‘POdvouse (in answer to 
a challenge) * I will not fail, I am ready ; ? e.g. Eur. Or. 930 oven dv déaves 
ris arobnoKay ‘ none will fail to die,’ i.e. will not escape death. Dem. p. 
745 ef odv un tiypwpnoedde Tovrous, ovx dv POdvoe rd ANOS rotrots Trois Inpioss 
B8ovAcvov ‘if then ye do not punish these, the multitude will inevitubly be in 
slavery to these beasts.’—It is as obvious as it is singular, that this nega- 
tive form of expression coincides with the affirmative one, in no. 1 above. 
In order to explain this contradiction, we may probably best assume, that 
ovx dv dOavors is strictly an interrogative phrase, which was used instead 
of an animated Imperative (wilt thou not instanth y?), and thus in daily us- 
age by degrees lost its interrogative tone; whence also in the poets the ou 
stands last, e.g. Eurip. Heracl. 721 bOdvors 5° dy ove dy rotade ovyxpumrrwy 
dépas. So soon now as ovx ay POdavos became equivalent to a direct Im- 
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perative, it was very natural to say in the same sense: ove dy @Oavorun, and 
ovx dy dOdvor. In this way, the sense became indeed imperceptibly turned 
about; but we find the same fact in all inferences beginning with ovxod», 
where this is not interrogative ; for precisely as ovxovy dete is synonymous 
with dete ovv, 80 also is ovx dy POdvorue roav synonymous With Péavoup’ 
dy troop. . ae 

eivat. This Infinitive appears as superfluous in some phrases in Attic 
writers, especially in éxay elvat, fully: ‘so that I am unconstrained’ i. e. 
if it depends on me, of my own accord, ete. It usually stands after a nega- 
tive: ov dy éxav eivas yevdoiuny ‘I would not intentionally lie.’ Rarely 
without a negative, e. g. Hdot. 7. 164. 

Different from this is etvac in rd viv elya, for now, for the present ; e. g. 
TO THhuEpoy elvat xpnodued’ airo for to-day we will use, etc. See on the 
phrases which belong here, Reiz. ad Viger. n. 178. ed. Herm. 


€yecy with an adverb means lit. to have oneself so and so, i.e. to find one- 
self, be circumstanced ; but can generally be translated by the verb to be, e. g. 
kadas éyet it is well; os elye as he was, i.e. undressed.—Its construction 
with the Genitive, see in § 132. n. 28; ard in connection with the preposi- 
tions audi and epi, see in § 147.—In the poets €yew stands sometimes in 
like manner before adjectives and pronouns ; 6. g. €xes ravrév tt ts the same 
thing Eurip. Orest. 308; gy’ fjovxos id. Med. 550.—The periphrase of a 
preterite with éyw, see in § 144. n. 18. 

€y oy is subjoined to the second person of some verbs, as Anpetv, pAvapeiv, 
mai¢ew, in order as it were to bring them more home to the feelings ; much 
as we would say: ‘thou wilt but have thy jest,’ waileis yoy —‘ thou only 
makest thyself sport,’ Anpets €xwv. The origin of this is easily recognized 
in the interrogative form, e.g. ri €yav diarpiBes ; lit. ‘what hast thou then 
that.thou so delayest?’ shorter: ‘why delayest thou so then?’ Compare 
Ruhnk. ad Tim. 257. Brunck ad Arist. Thesm. 473. Herm. ad Vig. num. 
228. See alsom.33 above. | 

ri wa0wy and ri paOdy are both expressions of displeasure and censure, 
instead of the fecbler ri (why?) alone. The former is to be explained by 
the phrase in Aristophanes, otros, ri macyets ; thou there, what has come over 
thee, what has got into thee? So then also e. g. ri raav édevOepous rinrets ; 
‘what has got into thee, to beat those who are free?’ This rather blunt 
expression therefore refers originally to fits of passion approaching even to 
insanity.—In an analogous manner is the other also to be explained, which 
is more ironical: ri padov; ‘what hast thou learnt so wise?’ 3. e. what 
hast thou taken into thy head? whut has got into thy head? see Wolf ad 
Demosth. Lept. p. 348. Further, as we have just seen above that from 
the interrogative ri €ywy has come the direct €ywy, so likewise we here find 
padoy without interrogation, but only with or; e. g. Plat. Apol. 26 ri d&ds 
elut droricat, ort padoy év r@ Biw ovy novyiay iyyov; where in paddy there 
clearly lies the idea of considerate purpose: ‘what punishment do I merit 
who so intentionally, in my whole life, had no rest.’ If now one woul 
supply the object omitted after pafov, it would perhaps be something thus: 
rt, pabay ovx oid” 6,rt, novyiay ovx fyyov. But it is by no means to be sup- 
posed, that the full sense of par, as here developed, was in every single 
instance present to the mind of the speaker; this or something similar was 
only the origin of the expression, and Gre pafoy became then only a more 
emphatic 6r. See the other examples in Heind. ad Plat. Euthyd. 30. 
Comp. also in Hdot. 3. 119 riva ¢yovoa yvmpny rov adededy eidev meptetvai 
rot, Which is nothing more than a softer ri pabovoa; how comest thou there- 
to? what thinkest thou ?* 





#* Since it is apparent, that the three phrases of censure, rl ¢xwy, rl wabdy, rf 
pabdy, are essentially the same, and are to be explained in the same manner, we 
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42 épay seems also to be superfluous in some phrases; but it always ex- 
presses a free and decided propensity connected with an action, not however 
without censure ; 6. g. ireBakew éavrdy dépwv OnBaiors, ‘he delivered him- 
self up at once to the Thebans,’ Aischin. p. 482; «is rouro pépwr repieaomnoe 
Ta mpaypara, ‘to this state he has unceastngly brought affairs,’ id. p. 474. 
Comp. Herm. ad Vig. num. 228; and see m. 33 above. 


$151. Iniomatic Forms or Construction. 


I. Attraction. 


1. Although we have already particularly treated of the two principal 
forms of attraction (§) 142, 143), the subject nevertheless deserves to be here 
presented under one point of view; since both of those forms, together with 
some other instances occurring in single phrases, have manifestly a com- 
mon principle as the basis. There existed, especially among the Attics, a 
strong propensity, to which indeed they often sacrificed the strict rules of 
logic, for introducing everywhere a rounded conciseness. For this end they 
sought as much as possible, where two clauses or propositions were closely 
connected, not merely to let them immediately follow one another, but to 
concentrate both into one. Hence the frequent use of participles, even in 
cases where the nature of the sentence seems to require a different con- 
struction; see § 144. 2. 


2. But participles could not everywhere be employed. The construction 
with the relative was also necessary, which consists of two clauses follow- 
ing one another. In order now to give to these the shape of one clause, the 
pronoun of the last was made common to both, by attaching it, as to form, 
to the first, while in its nature it remained a part of the second. E. g. in 
the sentence peradidws rov cirou ovmep ards Exes, the Genitive otwep causes 
the whole of the second clause to become a sort of adjective qualifying 
girov; and it is only from an indulgence of our own habits and preconceived 
notions, that we separate such clauses by a comma, which the Greeks so 
evidently drew together into one. | 


3. Whenever, further, the subject of the Infinalive has already been men- 
tioned with the preceding verb, there thus arises a connection in the sense, 
which the Greek endeavoured to render perceptible also in the form. He 
melted down, therefore, as it were, both verbs, so far as the thought is con- 
cerned, into one compound (imécyero roncev, EEeore yever Oat) ; and by caus- 
ing all that belonged to the subject of the Infinitive to be attracted to the 
subject of the first verb, he produced the appearance of a single clause ; as 
6 avo tmécxero moijocew tovTo aités,—eEcoTe poe yeverOar evdaipore. 
This too in like manner we most inappropriately separate by a comma. 

4. Further, the same effort after unity lies at the basis, wherever the 
preceding noun or pronoun (the antecedent) is attracted by the relative; and 
the same analogy extends also to adverbs; see fully in § 143, 17, and n. 6. 





may therefore regard that as the most natural explanation of 3: wader, which, 
without robbing &r: of its natural connective power, regards yaddy thus left standing 
alone, in the same manner as @y@y standing alone. For this reason I cannot alter 
the above paragraph, notwithstanding all that has since been said upon this phrase; 
all of which I have well considered. Were I disposed to change anything, it 
would be merely so far as not to be at the pains of supplying the omission after 
paddy, but simply to represent the matter thus, viz. that in the phrases rf exe» 
SiarpiBes ; rl paddy xporéypayas rovro; only the ethical force of the participle was 
felt, without a clear consciousness of its grammatical construction; and therefore 
jt was transferred also to other constructions, where it does not indeed stand with 
grammatical accuracy, but was employed in order to impart the same tone which 
exists in these interrogatives. See Herm. ad Arist. Nub. p. xlvi, sq. 
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5. Hence it clearly appears, that all those phrases, in which an expression 
of surprise or amplification seems to be strengthened by means of a sub- 
joined relative, are to be explained solely through this attraction. Thus 
when it is said (comp. § 150. m. 8): Javpagrov 6 oo Mpovxwpnee, this is 
strictly to be so taken: Javpaordy (€oriv) daov mpovympycer, ‘it is wonderful 
how far he is advanced.” But when the relative stands in any other form, 
the preceding word atte passes over into the same form ; as the Neut. Saupa- 
orov into the Fem. e. g. Javpacry 6 oon 7 mpoxapnots avroi, where the clause 
can also be inverted: 4 8€ 1 mpoyepynots avrov Javpaory don. From this the 
like form was adopted inte a phrases, which can no longer be so well, 
nor even at all, resolved; e. g. aN hy mept aurov dxdos irephuns- éa0s, 
Aristoph. Plut. 750; j édwkev airs aNasare ooa, etc. But when the relative 
word is the adverb ws, the same adjectives are attracted by it even into the 
adverbial form; 6. g. from Javydotop (eoriv), as aOdtos yéyove, comes Jaupa- 
aiws ds dds: yéyovev, and in the same manner trepdvas ws, and the like. 
And this representation is confirmed by the actual occurrence of the un- 
changed form; e. g. Hdot. 3. 113 amd(et (ra Ivapara) Jeowécwov ws ndv. 


6. An attraction of a different kind embraces the very extensive usage, 
that, when verbs of speaking, knowing, feeling, and the like, are followed, 
not by the Accus. with an Infin. or participle, but by conjunctions like oe, 
drws, Gri, or by an indirect interrogative clause, the subject of the subordinate 
clause is put after such verbs as the object in the Accusative ; 6. g. oida Rule 
deréoon €ori, for oida, onéon ert PHE Or also thus arranged : viv ondon €oTw 
cidévar* rovrow ovd’ ef yeyovey joev. In this way is pointed out, as it were, 
how such clauses stand in place of the object with the main verb, and how 
they effect a closer junction of two clauses into one whole. Hence they may 
be regarded as a transition from the construction with the Infin. or participle 
into that ef a conjunction with its clause; compare § 149.n.2. Further, 
when the predicate of the main clause acquires an (objective) Genitive, the 
subject of the minor clause can be put in this case with the main verb. 

Examp.es: Ar. Pac. 603 e? BovAer@” axovoa rnvd, orws dmaXero, Evvi- 
ere. An. 1. 2. 21 noOero rd Mevwvos oTparevpa, ore 46n ev KiAcxig ety, 
for 73m ev K. elvat. Soph. Aj. 2141 ov 8° dvraxovoes rovroy ws TeBawperas. 
Thue. 3. 51 Nexias éBovdero Ty prdaxyy avrdéOev rots "A@nvaios etvat, rovs 
re LleAorovvna tous, dnws py mot@vrat €xrrAous aurdGev, a combining of the 
two constructions, with the Infinitive and with a conjunction. Thue. 1. 59 
nrAGe n ayyeXia trav wodewy, drt aperraow. Mem. 4. 4. 13 od yap aicdd- 
yopai gov Orotoy voutoy f trotoy Sixatov AEyes. 


7. From the same propensity and effort arises further a construction. 
which in Greek is far more frequent and comprehensive than in other lan- 
guages, viz. the personal construction, so called, in connection with certain 
predicates. We here give a general survey of this topic, as the most ap- 
propriate place; although it can hardly be any longer regarded as attrac- | 
tion. Yet its affinity with the preceding constructions is obvious. The 
subject namcly of the secondary clause, as in the preceding case the object, 
becomes the subject of the main clause, instead of an impersonal zt or one 
(Germ. man), and as in Latin: dicerts esse, instead of dicitur te esse. But 
the Greek language goes further in this respect, that the dependent clause 
can be put not only in the Infin. or participle (with or without os), but may 
also be a clause of indirect interrogation, or one introduced by the conjune- 
tions Ore, ws, ovvexa, etc. Hence one can say: Kupos Aeyerat ToUTo mowoas ° 
biderros dyyedAerae moAlopKav V. ws modcopxenoey: 8ndros Rv Ore (ws) Tovro 
eroinge ° cpavepos €or & Bovderat.—The following especially are often put 
in the personal construction, and occur also in prose: 

a) The Passives of verbs of speaking, ete. or of such verbs as in the Act. 
take an objective clause (no. 6 above); as Aéyopat, dyyeAAopat, paivouas, 
evpioxopat, exiOeixvypat, and others. 
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b) Many neuter verbs ; as Boca, xevduvevw, cupBaive, arokere ; also sroA- 
Aov V. dAlyou V. rocovTou ’déea, etc. 

c) Also adjectives as predicates; as dnAos, havepds, émaicros Hdot. ézi- 
Sofos, a£os, Sixacos, Secvds Hdot, duayxaide eius Plat. 

d) Less frequent and more poetical are various other predicates; inas- 
much as the poets very naturally would prefer this construction to the im- 
personal ; e. g. apd, MPETW, TPOTHKY xarends, Bapus, xpeioowy eipi, and 
others. 

In all these examples the impersonal construction is likewise in use at 
the same time. 

EXAMPLES: Hell. 4. 3. 13 6 Heicavdpos MYYNero rereNeuTHKOS. 6. 4. 16 
(avres mryyeApevos Hoa. Dem. Macart. init. ovrot ender Onoovrat, oloi eiou 
dvOpwrot. Mid. p. 522 €ore 8€ éxeivos ove adndos € épar. Cyr. 4. 4.3 &7do8 
€ore, ws dvdpes ayaBoi eyéve be. An. 1.5.9 Bnros 7 nv ws orevdov. Dem. 
Cor. p. 227: rovrov thy airtay ovrds €ote Bixatos € exe. Cyr. 4. 1. 20 Sixasos 
et { dyriyapiver Oat 7 nuiv. 5.4.19 a€coi ye pevros €opev rou yeyempeévov Tpaypa- 
Tos Tovrou amoAavaat rt ayabov. Isocr. Plat. p. 297 rovovrou deopey Tay tows 
akwovaGat rois aAows “EXAnow, dore ovde ris Kowns ehevOepias peréxoper. 
Thue. 7. 70 Bpayd yap dar éQurrov Evvappdrepat wes Btaxdcva yevérGar.—Po- 
etic: Soph. Ant. 547 dpxéow IJvqoxove’ eyo, wt is enough that I die ; cv é€ap- 
kets also i in Plato. Tl. #. 482 Xahern TOL ey@ pevos dvrepépea Oat, Soph. Aj. 
635 xpeicowyr yap a8a KevOav fh vooav paray. 


8. Finally, it belongs also to attraction, when an adjunct or relation 
properly belonging to the noun, is so attracted by the verb, as to be changed 
into one belonging to the latter ; ; thus the local relation «where into that of 
whence, e.g. Dem. Ol. p. 13 6 exetOev médepos, Sevpo néet, ‘the war thence 
(there) will come hither.’ In Thuc. 5. 35, the Lacedmonians demand, that 
the Athenians shall draw off their adherents from Pylos, éomep cai avrot 
rous amo Opaxns ° so as they also their troops from (in) Thrace.’ Theophr. 
Char. 2.4 dpas Te Tay amd THS TpareE ns. "So also into the relation whither ; 
Hadot. 7. 33 és rov Tpwrecitew 76 ipdv, rd €s "EXatovvra (for rd ev *EXatovrtt), 
dytvepevos yuvaixas. See Heind. ad Plat. Gorg. 61; ad Phad. 57; where 
also other relations (with imép, mepi) are pointed out in the like construc- 
tion. 


~ 


II. Anacoluthon. 


1. The Anacoluthon (avaxdAovOov) is a construction, of which the end does 
not grammatically correspond to the beginning; and which is nevertheless 
intentionally employed by writers. Here, however, the learner must be 
cautioned, not too lightly to explain a passage, as is often done, by means 
of the anacoluthon, so soon as it is only somewhat unusual, or where per- 
haps it has been corrupted by transcribers. Every anacoluthon must be 
regarded as suspicious, the origin of which cannot be naturally accounted 
for in the fact, that the speaker gains by it, either in conciseness, or in per- 
gpicuity and smoothness, or in emphasis. 


2. The usual form of the anacoluthon appears, where the speaker com- 
mences @ period in the manner naturally required by the preceding dis- 
course; but afterwards, especially after parenthetical clauses, through 
which the hearer may easily have forgotten the commencement of the con- 


struction, passes over into a new construction. E. g. Plat. Apol. p. 19. e, 
rourwy €xactos oldor early, lov ets éxaorny T@Y TOEwY, TOUS veous, os eLeors 
TOY €avTa@y TOAIT@Y ) mpotxa Evvetvat @ dy BovAwvrat, rovrous meiBovae. .. cpias 


Evveivat. Here rotrwy at the beginning reters to several preceding names 
of Sophists ; ; and both the progress of the discourse and emphasis required 
that the new period should thus commence: ‘ Each of these has it in his 
powcr to persuade the young men, etc.’ In this way consequently after 
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oidor éoriv the Infinitive me{Oeww would have been requisite. But further 
on, since the mention of the youth intervenes with circumstances which 
the contrast made necessary, (‘the youth to whom it was permitted to have 
free intercourse with such of their fellow-citizens as they chose,’) the writer 
forsakes the first construction, the grammatical connection of which has now 
become obscure, and finds it more natural to refer back with another rov- 
rovs to the yéous, and so begin @ new construction: rovrous met(Oovai—, i. ©. 
those Sophists persuade the young men. 


3. Another example is Plat. Phedr. p. 232, rotatra yap 6 épws éemideixye- 
raz dvoruxouvras pev A pn AUT Tois GAAotS Tape yet, auapa movet vopicesy- 
evrvyxovvras 8€ cai ra py nOovns déia map’ éxetvwr éraivov avaykates Tvyxd- 
vey, ‘Such things are wrought by love: the unfortunate it makes regard as 
grievous that which causes no pain to others; the fortunate—’ (but here 
the writer will express the antithesis forcibly) ‘it necessitates that even in- 
different objects should receive from them praise.’ Strict logic, however, 
demanded that the second clause should be given thus: wap’ evrvyovvroy 
ée—, but this would have destroyed the symmetry: dvarvyotvvras pev—, 
wap evrvxovvrwy dé—. But neither symmetry nor emphasis does the Greek 
writer sacritice so lightly to logic; he leaves the Accus. evrvyotvras, which 
the analogy of the first clause required, standing as an Accus. absolute, and 
then refers back through map’ éxeivwr to the same object, in order to bring 
out the forcible conclusion éraivou avayxates rvyyavew. 


4. Other examples of minor anacolutha are the following: a) Where a 
preceding case, in respect to what follows it, is ungrammatical: Cyr. 2. 1. 
5 rovs “EdAnvas, rovs ev ry Acia oixovvras, ovdev yw capes A€yerat, el erov- 
rat. So vice versa the Nom. e.g. Gc. 1.14 of d€ diroe, ri gnocopev adbrovs 
etvac. Compare further in § 141. n.2. b) When a relative clause passes 
over abruptly into a demonstrative clause ; comp. espec. $ 143. 7; ©. g. Plat. 
Legg. p. 944. a, érdcot cata kpnpvav pipevres awdecay Gra, f ppt’ dy €or 
Tis TotavTa TapapvOovpevos eradew. : 


5. To the anacoluthon might also be reckoned many other examples, 
in which, from rhetorical or other causes, there is a departure from strict 
grammatical construction. But this would extend too far the idea of the 
anacoluthon, of which the freer poetic usage gladly avails itself, as well as 
the less restrained diction of prose, especially in colloquial language. Such 
instances, therefore, are already treated of in their appropriate places, as 
cases of laxer syntactical usage. We mention here, for example, the sud- 
den transition from the indirect to the direct style, § 139. m. 69; the transi- 
tion from the construction with the Infin. or participle to that with conjunc- 
trons, and vice versa, § 142. n. 2. § 139. m. 61; the instances where a par- 
tictple does not agree in case with its substantive, § 144. n.5; the construe- 
tion of the Nom. and Acc. absolute with the participle, § 145. n. 4; also 
many turns in relative clauses, § 143. 11. 


III. Inverston. 


1. Inversions and displaced constructions (Hyperbata) are in general far 
less common in Greek writers, even in the poets, than among the Latins. 
In particular cases, however, the Greek inversions, even in prose writers, 
are stronger and more forced than the Latin. A very frequent cause of 
inversion was the propensity which prevailed especially among the Attics, 
to place together those words in a clause or in two clauses, which either re- 
semble each other, or are opposed to each other, or in any other way have 
a special mutual reference. Thus one would say e.g. ravrwy yap mace trav- 
res éxOtaroi elas Kapynddmos ‘Pwpaios, instead of mavres K. navrow €xioroi 
elot race ‘P.—Plat. Pheedr. p. 277. ¢, wouxiAn pev rotxidous Wuyx7 Kat mavap- 
povious didots Adyous, dAovs b€ daA7.—In consequence of this propensity, 

Fr 
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they even separated the article from the noun, see § 127. n.6; and preposi- 
tions from their cases, see § 147. n. 3. 


2. The natural tendency, moreover, to express as early as possible in a 
sentence the part on which the emphasis rests, also gives occasion for trans- 
positions ; e.g. Dem. OL. IT. p. 36. intr. TO pep Tp@roy . . ayarnroy ny tapa 
Tov Snpou Tav GAhuw € ExdOT@ Kat TiS Kal dpxns Kai dyaboo Tivos perahaeiv - 
vov 8€ rovvayriov xr. Here the Dative éxaat@ depends on dyamnrov fy, 
‘formerly it was pleasant to every one of the other citizens, when he re- 
ceived honour from the people ; but now just the contrary ;’ but the rapa 
rov Snpov which is dependent on peradaBey has the greatest emphasis, and 
therefore stands before that Dative. 


3. In the same manner the emphasis sometimes removes an adverb which 
should stand after a relative, and causes it to stand before it; e.g. wv dn d 
EAeyor, ' what I said before,’ Plat. Euthyd. p. 288.b. Hence ambiguity can 
sometimes arise, as in Theoer. 10.17 @ €xets mada dy ercOupers, Where marae 
belongs not to éye:s, but to éeredvpecs. Comp. Spald. ad Dem. Mid. § 30. 


4. In the following example a want of perspicuity is avoided by means 
of inversion: Dem. Ol. {If. extr. a&t@ Upas . . . 2 Tapaywpew THs rakeos, fy 
Upiy of mpdoyovos THS aperns pera moAA@y Kat gah xiwvOuvay Krnodapevot xareAt- 
mov. Here the Genitive rjs aperns depends on the other Genitive rafeos 
(rages rs dperns series or degrees of virtue); but both standing together 
would have occasioned confusion. 


5. It is often apparent, however, that a writer has gained by inversion, 
although it cannot be explained in the above ways. Thus in the fine pas- 
sage, Plat. Phadr. p. 230. d, donep yap oi ta _Tewavra (Speppara Sarrdov F 
Ttva Kaptroy Tpog eiovres @yovot, cv époi Aeyous ovrw mporeivuw . . paiver TE pte 
-dfev xrA. where of is the article belonging to mpoceiorres, and Ta TelvwvTa 
Jpeppara is dependent on dyovow, i.e. ‘like those who, holding out boughs 
or fruits, lead hungry cattle,’ etc.* Xen. Cyr. 6. 4. 8 néew avt@ oe modu 

* Andasou aydpa Kai TLoTOTEpov Kal dpeivova, where the woAv strengthens the 
comparative, and the Gen. ‘Apdovrou is governed by this latter ; Precisely 
as in Dem. Mid. p. 573 of 6d¢ TyOBEVOL dia ToAAw ToUTwY eloiv €XaTTe 
mpaypara, instead of nripwpevor eici Sia mpaypara ToOAA@ €X\arrw Tourwy. 


6. In the formulas of adjuration, mpos Jeay, mpos yovdroy, etc. the expres- 
sion of emotion draws back the personal pronoun gé, without however caus- 
-ing it to stand before the preposition; because this orthotone emphasis 
would announce an antithesis, which does not exist. For this reason the 
wé i8 inserted between the prepositions and their cases: & mpds oe yovatuy, 
mpds ae Jeov, sc. ixerevw, Which however is usually omitted. Soph. OC. 
1333 Lpés vuv oe xpnvav, mpos Jeov 6uoyviey Airo mbéaGa.t 


IV. Ellipsis. 


1. Ellipsis, or the omission of a word or words, opens a wide field, espe- 
cially in the Greek Syntax, upon which we can here enter only ina very gen- 
eral manner. This figure is used, for the most part, only when that which 
is omitted is already obvious from the nature of the clause or from the con- 





* I leave however to the learner the option between this explanation and that 
hy means of an anacoluthon, viz. that the writer began with of with the purpose of 
afterwards using the participle &yovres ; but then, in consequence of the disagree- 
able concurrence of two participles (ol—xpocelovres &yorres, Lat. tt gui—porrigen- 
do ducunt), passed over to the verb &youcw. 

t Seo Matthie Gr. § 465. 3. Porson Adv. p. 220.—The necessity of leaving the 
zé in such connections enclitic, is apparent from the clear relation of the sense. It 
is however neglected even by. very accurate editors. 
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nection; as e.g. in all such expressions as xoypacOat Babvy sec. drvoy ; moré- 
pay tparnon sc. 6d6v; érvmrero moAXas sc. mAnyas ; 6 PAimrrov, etc. 


2. It is also easy to supply those cases of ellipsis, where in the second 
half of a period one or more words are to be repeated out of the first half. 

This is particularly frequent in conditeonal clauses; e.g. Arist. Ach. 380 
| Umaxovgoy, €lrep Taror  avOparwy Tu. An. 5. 3. 3 of b€ ddXot drr@hovro Ur 
re Tay rode poy Kai HS xtdvos, cat ef res vdow. Thue. 4. 55 és ra modeptxd, 
elrep TOTE, oxvnporepos eyevovro. Also even shorter, so that only the particle 
remains : etmep, OF eimep a, i.e. if it be so, af i it should be so, etc. Plat. 
Euthyd. p. 296. b, odxouy nuas ye opanne, ax’, eirep, o€, ‘not us then does 
it deceive, but, if any one, thee.’— Vice versa also the main clause can be 
elliptical after @ conditional clause; e.g. ef 87 te copearepos ainy eivat, 
TouT@ ay sc. dainy eivat. 


3. In like manner frequently the conjunction Scmep Av et (§ 149. m. 1) 
stands without a predicate; whence also by degrees, like quast, it came to 
stand almost adverbially with single words. E.g. Isocr. Paneg. p. 71 rh 
oddv dpoiws Scerropevonoay, aorrep dy el mporrepropevot. Plat. ene p. 479 
hoBeira Sorep dy ef mais rd KaeoOat wal rd pépvec Oat. 


4. Customary also is the ellipsis of the thought after Sre, in the two 
phrases Syn ov Gre and ed of” Gru, 80 that these hence become almost 
adverbial. E.g. Plat. Gorg. p. 475 ovxovy rd addixety xdxtoy rod adixeto Oat ; 
8nAov bn 6 ort. So too interjected : Dem. Phil. 3. init. woAA@y Adyor yryvope- 
vov Kai mavrwy oid” Ore Pooavtwy y’ dv, dédouxa xrX. 


5. The same holds true of relative clauses, in which the sense must be 
completed from the main clause; see § 143. n. 3. §150.m.8. This often 
happens, when a verbal idea is connected as a participle with the relative 
clause ; as Il. 3. 306 pnKov ws érépaooe xapn Badev, Fr’ evi knw Kapr@ Bpt6o- 
pevn gc. xapn BaddXe ér. And like etrep above, so here the relative strength- 
ened by mep can stand in place of the whole clause ; e.g. Plat. Legg. p. 710 
mayra oxedov direipryacrat T@ Je, Arep Sray Bovdndy Siadepdvrus ed mpatai 
riva mOAty, i.e. ‘whatever he is wont to do, when,’ ete. 


6. In the same manner, the negative particles also stand without the word 
or clause which they render negative, and which is then to be supplied out 
of the preceding discourse. Thus especially py often in the middle of a 
clause (§ 148. 2. h), so that it then comes to stand before other words to 
which it does not belong, and thus occasions perplexity to the learner. 
E.g. Plat. Phedr. P. 237 r@ On Tov épavrd Te kat By kpivouper, where Kal BN 
stands for xai rov pn €pavra. Id. p. 258 Tis oup Tpomos Tov KaA@s Kai py ypa- 
pew; W here Kaas 1 i8 omitted after HN. —dyabot j 7 py avdpes ‘good men or not 
good men ;’—xat é7rdre, xai un, for xai énére pn, Plat. Alcib. I. p. 109. d. 


7. The elliptical phrase ef Sé€ pn after another hypothetical clause, ha. 
become very frequent in the colloquial style. In such case, according to 
our feelings, the first hypothesis must always be positive; but this er 
pression became so generally current as qualifying what precedes, that 
it is used also after negative clauses, and consequently then affirms; e. g. 
An. 4. 3. 6 otk év r@ vdatt Ta Gorda jv eye: ef S€ py, npmacey 6 rorapos. 
Comp. ib. 4. 4. 17. Cyr. 3. 1. 35. Also, directly the reverse, we find the 
elliptical expression e? 8€ after positive clauses, where we should expect 
ei Se pn, e.g. Plat, Euthyd. p. 285 ef pev BovAerat éérw: ef 8’, d,7rt Bovde- 
rat, rovTo moeitw. Comp. further Plat. Alcib. I. p. 114. b. Soph. Ant, 722; 
also the formula of encouragement, ei 8° dye, on! come on! 


8. Easily supplied, and current in all languages, is the omission of the 
Infinitive, when the ‘verb has already been given in what precedes, or 18 
readily suggested by the context. E. g g. Od. y- 275 éxrehe€ous peya Epyov, 6 6 
aviroreE Amero Jupo. Xen. Conv. 8. 7 maga 1) TOALS OLE, TOAAOUS iS oipat Kat 
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rav voy. Arist. Ran. 1275 eyo pev ovy és rd Badavetoy Bovropas I will to 
the bath. Hell. 2.3. 54 éxeAevoev 6 xnpv§ rovs evdexa emi tov Onpaperny. ib. 
20 xeAcvoas emt ta orda, to call to arms. 


9. We find also not only relative clauses (as above in no. 5), but also 
other minor and even main clauses, which instead of a finite verb have 
only a participle. Here too the predicate is to be supplied from the con- 
text. E.g. Il. w. 42 Adwy ds, dor’, emei Ap peyadn re Bin cat aynvops Iupe 
etEas, cio” ém pndra. Hdot. 7. 23 dpvocov de Sde: Sagapevoe tov yapor 
xara €Ovea kai oyoworeves mrownoapevot. Comp. Thue. 1. 25. 


10. The omission of the words rovrd éort, or rovr’ gor Ort, after relative 
clauses, has already been explained in § 143. 11. The same takes place 
also, without any such relative connection, in some short elliptical phrases ; 
©. g. ro S€ péytoroy, mavra ravra pdvos KaTetpydcaro...kai rd mayTor 
aicyicrov, mpocendicacGe. Further likewise in the familiar formulas of 
proof: rexpnptov Sé or onpetoy 8€ (sc. rovrwr éori rovro) ‘the proof 
of it is this,’ ete. E. g. onpetoy 8€, rois movnpots Evvovoraces, 1. 6. ‘ and as a 
proof, he associates with bad men.’—This form of expression also usually 
takes yap; e. g. Demosth. Andyot. near the end: ‘the people of Athens 
have ever prized honour more than money,’ rexpnptory S€, xpnyara per 
yap mAciora trav ‘“EAAnvev mote cyov ra wavO’ trép pirotisias avprwce. 
Comp. § 143. 11. ex. 


V. Apostopesis. 


1. This is the intentional suppression of some part of a clause, so that 
the whole clause or sentence appears grammatically incomplete. This 
may be done for rhetorical or other reasons, The same figure is found in 
all languages, as e. g. the well-known Quos ego of Virgil; but more espe- 
cially in the colloquial style. 


3. An aposiopesis very current in the Attic dialogue arises, when of two 
antithetic conditional clauses the first remains without apodosis. This takes 
place only when the first clause is in its nature a matter of course, and the 
speaker therefore hurries to the second as alone being of importance. So 
already in Homer, Il. a. 135 dANW’ ef pev Bacover yepas peydbvpot “Ayatot: 
ei b€ xe pn S@oovorw, eyo 8€ xev adros EAwpa. Plat. Protag. p. 325. d, where 
the exertions of a father to educate his son have been related: xal éay pev 
éxav reiOnras> ef 8€ pn, Sorep Evrov dcacrpepdpevoy evOvvovew arrecdars Kat 
mAnyais, ‘and tf he obeys voluntarily—(here the apodosis is a matter of 
course, good, tt ts well, or the like); but if not, they straighten him, like a 
crooked stick, by means of threats and blows.’ Symp. p. 185 cay per coc 
€O€An ravecOa n AvyE: ef 8€ wn, VdaTt dvaxoyyvAiagoy, i.e. rinse the mouth. 
In all these examples the apodosis is indifferent: good, st ts well, s& needs 
nothing more, or the like. 


VI. Pleonasm. 


1. The figure opposite to the ellipsis is Pleonasm, that is, something 
added, either from rhetorical or other causes, and not in strict accordance 
with the laws of grammar or logic. We have already directed attention to 
some particular instances; e. g. the insertion of py after certain verbe, 
§ 148. n. 9; that of od after 7 of comparison, § 149. m. 7; rovde or rourou 
with the comparative, § 132. n. 22; the double or threefold dy, § 139. m. 
20; also some participles, as én A€yww Hdot. 5. 36, Anpets exw», etc. § 144. 
n. 19. 


2. Sometimes, by a pleonastic addition, single words are rendered more 
emphatic, both in poets and prose writers; e. g. avéis ad or maAdw avis, 
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wAnGet woAdoi, Hdot. Plat. cxarapukév pe xara ris vys caro Aristoph. 
€ow €s TO ipoyv €oeAxvoat Hdot. So the Homeric oidGev oios, aivdbey aivas ; 
the tragic ioos civ icos avnp, xowds ev xowots; and many others. Here be- 
longs also the mode of expression so peculiar to the tragic writers, with the 
double negation ; e. g. éxdvra ovK Gxovra* yvwra KovK ayywra> pyra KovK appn- 
va Soph. 

3. For the sake of emphasis, a qualification already contained in the 
main clause is sometimes again repeated; e.g. Thuc. 5. 47 Bon@ovor rpére, 
éwoig dv Suvwyrat, ioxuypordt@m xara rd duvardvy. Hdot. 1. 79 Kpoiow 
sapa ddfay ioxe Ta mprypata } ws avros xareddéxee. Compare the next 
paragraph, | 


VII. Epezegesis. 


This, as the name imports, is a word or clause added by way of explana- 
tion or illustration. Hence, in respect to mere form, it often appears as 
apposition or pleonasm; but yet retains everywhere its own character of 
explanation. This takes place in a threefold way: 1) Either one word 
explains another; e. g. Eur. Hel. 1 NetAos Alyumrou wédSoy, Neukns raxelons 
xsovos, typaiver yvas. 2) Or a word is explained by a clause; e.g. Il. « 
125 trmovs adAoddpous, ot a€OAta mogaiv adpovro. Compare Od. init. 
3) Or one clause explains and confirms another clause; e.g. Xen. Ag.2.7 e7 
yap Taura Néyotpet, Aynoidady tr’ ay pot Sox@ adpova drodaivew Kat épav- 
roy popdy, el ematvoiny Tov Tepi Tay peyiotwv eixy KivOuvevoyra. 


VIII. Zeugma. 


This is a figure current especially in the poets; in which, for the sake 
of brevity, only one predicate is put in connection grammatically with sev- 
eral words, while in sense it can refer to only one of them; and conse- 
quently from it the reader must infer a suitable predicate for the rest. E. g. 
Hes. 9. 640 veéxrap tr” aduBpocin re, ramep Jeot avrot €Sovor. Soph. OT. 371 
rupdds ra 7 dra, rov Te vouv, ta T Supar’ ef. Comp. II]. y. 327. Hdot. 4. 106. 
—This usage passed over into the later prose and to the Latin writers ; 
and was by many regarded as elegant; e. g. Virg. Ain. 1. 355 crudelis aras, 
trajectaque pectora ferro nudavit ; comp. 2.320. Florus 4. 12. 37 his oculos, 
alzis manus amputabant. Even the contrary can be thus supplied from the 
predicate ; e. g. Cic. Nat. Deor. 2. 64 nec vero supra terram (sc. patel), sed 
etiam in intimis ejus tenebris plurimarum rerum latet uttlitas. 


IX. Asyndeton. 


1. Every regular clause in the progress of narration or other discourse, 
unless otherwise conjoined (e.g. by pronouns) with what precedes, must 
strictly have with it in Greek one of the short movable conjunctions, which . 
serve to connect clauses. In like manner also, co-ordinate single words 
standing together must be connected by conjunctions. This rule is for the 
most part everywhere observed ; so that even the larger sections and books 
begin with a conjunction, by which they are joined back to the preceding 
one. Nevertheless, there occur instances where @ connection is avoided ; 
and both clauses and single words are intentionally made to follow one an- 
other without any connecting particle. This is called Asyndeton. 


2. Between co-ordinate words the connecting particle is thus omitted : 
a) Commonly in enumerations ; e.g. Plat. Prot. p. 319. d, dpoiws dé yadxevs, 
axuroTdpos, mAovatos, mévns, yevvaios, dyevvys. b) When several epithets 
follow a substantive for ornament, especially in Homer; e. g. Il. w. 140 
éyxos €Xero, BpiOv, peya, ortBapdy. a. 97 ind wocoly édnoaro cada wedda, 
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auSpocta, xpvoea.—On the other hand, for the connection of two adjectives 
by «ai or re xai, contrary to our English usage, see in $ 149. m. 8. 


Note. For the apparently asyndetic construction of some participles, see 
§ 144. 4. 


3. Between whole clauses the connecting particle is omitted as follows: 
a) In the language of emotion, where the predicate is put first, especially 
in Homer: Il. A. 196 By dé... eis “IAtov Ipny- ed p’ vidv Tptapoto xrd. II. 
W. 352 év 8€ KAnpous €Badovro: madd’ *Axirevs erA. comp. x. 295, 391; 80 
in Xenophon often: édofe ravra, or averecvay sravres, etc. Also when the 
predicate does not stand first: Il. p. 50 Sovumncev b€ meady> aipnari of Sevovro 
kopat. Od. p. 428 Arde 8 emi voros Ska: mavyvytos hepopny, aya 8’ 
neXio etd. In all such cases it will be found, that by inserting the parti- 
cle the clause loses in vivacity and warmth of description. b) In clauses 
for explanation, Where we are accustomed to insert namely; especially in 
prose, after a preceding demonstrative which refers to what follows. Yet 
here yap can also stand. E.g. Il. B. 217 aloytoros 8€ avnp bad “TAcov nbev- 
dorKos Env, xadros 8’ xrvA. Plat. Gorg. p. 450. a, ai GAdas réyvat ovrws 
€xovety* €xaoTn avra@y tepi Adyous €ott Tovrous xrA. Dem. Phil. 1. p. 44 deo- 
pat Udy TogovToy: éme.Ody dravra dxovonre, Kpivare. 


APPENDIX. 


A. 


On VERSIFICATION.* 


1. For the full understanding of what follows, it is necessary to pre- 
mise some remarks on the different kinds of Greek poetry, and their con- 
nection with the dialects. All the species of Greek poetry have their 
origin in three principal classes of poetical diction, viz. 


The Ec, or poetry of narrative ; 
The Lyric, or poetry of song ; 
The Dramatic, or poetry of action. 


2. Each of these classes of poetry, in its most complete form, became 
appropriated among the Greeks to particular tribes. The Epic was 
formed and cultivated among the Ionics; the Lyric among the Dorics 
and /Kolics; and lastly the Dramatic among the Attics. Hence it 
arose, that each of these classes, in language, metre, and adaptation to 
music and song, united the character and more or less of the dialect of 
the tribe, in which it was chiefly cultivated, to the peculiarities of its 
own nature. Comp. § 1. 10 sq. 

Note 1. It must here be noted, that in speaking of dramatic and Attic 
poetry, we mean chiefly the iambic and trochaic parts of the drama gener- 
ally, and the anapzstie parts of comedy, in which the strictly dramatic 
dialogue is contained. The other parts belong more or less to lyric poetry, 
and the choruses wholly so. 


3. The chief influence which is hence exerted upon the metre and 
poetic quantity, is, that the epic diction has more softness, and, in order 
to bring the narration more into the restraints of metre, more license in 
the forms of words and in the pronunciation. Dramatic poetry, on the 
other hand, and particularly comedy, being derived from the language 
of ordinary life, confined itself more strictly to the customary forms ; and 
of course more particularly to the language and pronunciation of the 
Attic people, of which it sacrificed very little to the metre. The lyric 
diction approached in this respect more nearly to the epic ; from which, 
as the mother of all Greek poesy, it derived the greater part of its poet- 
ical language and forms; while with these it mingled also the harsher 
and rougher peculiarities of the Doric dialect, and thus exempted the 
melody of song from the monotony of narrative recitation: 


4. The alternation of long and short syllables in discourse is called, 
from its impression on the ear, Rhythm. So far as this alternation fol- 





* In order to render this work complete in itself, the following treatise on Greek. 
Versification is here subjoined from the author’s Schul-Grammatik.—Tr. 
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lows certain laws, which limit it by a certain measure, it is called Metre. 
Single parts of such discourse, which can be embraced and recognized 
by the ear as a metrical whole, are called Verses. 


5. Verses are subdivided into smaller sections of a few syllables each. 
which are called Feet. The most usual feet are the following ° 


; Spondee -— —-_ e.g. 8ovAous 
Trochee — ~ _ e.g. 80008 
Tambus ~ -_ e.g. Adyous 
Pyrrhic ~~ _ e.g. Adyos 
Dactyl —- ~ ~ e. g. rimrere 
Anapwst ~ ~ — e. g. Aéyerat 
Tribrach ~ ~ ~ e. g. A€yere 


Note 2. In the examples here adduced, each foot consists of a single 
word. All verses, however, are measured likewise by feet, of which the 
beginning and end fall in the middle of the words. 


6. To determine the measure of the feet and verses, a short syllable 
is assumed as wnity, and a long syllable as the double of this, or ¢wv. 
Every such unit is called a time or interval, mora. 


Note 3. Consequently the tribrach is equal in time to the trochee and 
iambus ; and the spondce to the dactyl and anapwzst. 


7. The length and shortness of syllables, or their quantity, is determ- 
ined by the rules and principles given in § 7. For the use of the Hza- 
tus and Synzzesis in poetry, see § 6. n. 3. § 29; and § 28. n. 6. § 29. n. 
11.—It is here only necessary to remark further, that in most species 
of poetry the last syllable of every verse is common, i.e. a short syllable 
can stand instead of a long one, or a long syllable instead of a short one. 


8. In some kinds of verse, and likewise in sections of verses, there re- 
mains, after dividing them into their feet, a single syllable over and above. 
This is called the catalectic syllable. A verse whose symmetry requires 
that this syllable should be counted instead of’ a full foot, is called a cata- 
lectic verse ; while if the syllable is regarded as supernumerary, it is a 
hypercatalectic verse. The principles by which this is to be determined, 
must be sought in more extended treatises. 


9. The most common kinds of verse are those made by the repetition 
of one and the same foot. Among these, the dactylic, iambic, trochat, 
and auipestic, are the most frequent. 


10. The most usual dactylic verse is the Hezameter, which is em- 
ployed in epic and heroic poetry in uninterrupted succession, without the 
mixture of any other species. It consists of five dactyls and a spondee. 


ee ee ee ee 
But instead of each of the first four feet a spondee may stand ; and as 
the last syllable of every verse is common (no. 7), instead of the szrth, a 
trochee, e. g. 

1, KA0Oi pev, "Apyupdro€’, Ss Xpvaonv augdiBeBnxas, 

2. KidAay re (abenv, Tevedoto re ide dvaccets, 

3. Spuvbevd, etror€ roe yapievr’ ent wndv Epeya, 
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» 
4. ef 8n more Tot Kara miova pnpi’ Exna 
Ld >a? > A ¢ , ’ 
. ravpwy 70° aiyav, rdde pot Kpynvoy €cAdup * 
foal , 3 A , ~ 
. rigeray Aavaoi €ua Saxpva cotar BéedAcoow. 
~~~-|-~¥~| ee | ar |--~-|--~- 


~ = Jo~e|-~~|-~~|-~~]-~ 


AR WOE ao 


6. - = |-~~|-~£]-~~|-~~|-~ 
NoTE 4. Sometimes also we find a spondee inserted in the fifth place in- 
stead of the dactyl. Such a verse is called a spondaic Hexameter. E.g. 
axpotdty Kopudy tmodvdeipados OvAvpzoto a 
or - 
Bn S€ car’ OiAvproto Kapyvwy aigaca 
11. The (dactylic) Pentameter is composed of two parts or halves, 
separated by a close or cadence; each of which parts consists of two 
dactyls and a catalectic syllable. 
For the first two dactyls, and for them alone, spondees may be substi- 
tuted. The middle syllable is always long; the last, as the final sylla- 
ble, may be also short. This kind of verse is commonly found only in 
connection with the Hexameter ; so that one Hexameter and one Pen- 
tameter follow each other alternately. A poem of this kind was called 
"Edeyot, Elegt ; for which at a later period the Sing. Elegia became 
usual. Hence an apothegm or inscription in one such double verse 
(Siortxov) is called eAeyeiov. . 
1, ’EAnts év avOpwract pdyvn Jeds éoOAq Eveoriy, 
Grae 8’ OvAvprovd’ exmpodurdvres €Bav. 
2. @yero pev Iiores, peydAn Jeds, dxero 8" avdpav 
Swhpocvvn, Xapires rt’, & Hire, ynv €Acroy. 
3. dpxos 8” ovxeért microl év avOparrotot Bixatot, 
ovde Seovs ovdeis Gera adavdrovs. 
4. eioeBewr 8° avdpav yévos epbtro, ovde Jeusoras 
OUKETL ytyvwaxova’ ovde pev evoeBias. - 
ape ae gee tee ee 
RE Tee, 88. AA 
ee gs mepen a 
4,--~]|--|-~~-|-~~|-~-- _ 
12. The iambic, trochaic, and anapestic verse, is measured by dupodes, 
i.e. double feet or pairs of feet. In accordance with this, verses of four 
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feet are called dimeter, those of six feet, trzmeter, etc. The Latin names, 
on the conten, quaterntus, SENATLUS, etc. refer to the number of single 
feet. 


13. Every iambic dipode, instead of the first iambus, may also have 
a spondee; thus 


7 ~--- or--,-- 


? 


Hence it follows that in every iambic verse the spondce can stand in 
every odd place, 7m sede wmparz, 1, 3, 5, 7. 


14. In every foot also a long syllable can be resolved into two oon 
ones. Consequently the trvibrach may stand instead of the iambus in 
every place except the dust. Inasmuch, however, as the last syllable is 
common, the last place can be occupied by a pyrrhic; and in all the 
odd places, instead of a spondee, the anapest and dactyl may be sub- 
stituted. 


Note 5. Of the feet of four untts or times, however, the anapest can also 
stand in the even places. Still this does not hold of tragedy ; which does 
not easily admit the anapest even in the third and fifth places. 


15. Hence arises for the [ambic trimeter or Senarius the following 
scheme. 


But the other kinds of fect, especially those of three syllables, must not 
be so frequent as to obscure the iambic metre. 


Tdcons pahiora Tavraxov Tetp@ Kparety ° 
6 kal yépovrt Kal vew Tian pepet, 
) yA@ooa otyny Katpiay KEKTNLEUN. 


El TO _TVVEXOS kal moh\a Kal Taxews Aadety 
HY Tov ppovety Tapaunpoy, ai xedidoves 
€Xeyorr’ dy nav owppoveorepas travu. 


-~~-,~-|- -~-|-~-,~-- 


TlAovros 8 Bacavés éoTw dvOpamov TpOTreV. 


és dy _€vTropay ‘yap aig xpa mparryn mpaypara, 
ri touroy dropyaavr’ dy ovK ole rrotety ;* 


3 ? Y 


3 ) 


? ? , 
Sr ty ee a eel 


* See § 7. n. 19. 
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Adorow' » Gray Tes Gpvvovros karappovy), 
@ py Evvode mpdrepov ETTLWPRIKGTL, 
ovTos Karapovety Tav Jeo € Epot Goxei, 
Kat mpdrepov oudaoas avrds emtwpKnkevat. 


--,~ -|~ - 


= -|--~-+~-- 


? 9 


-~~| —_— - ww ww 


] > 


b 3 3 


—~-~-,~~~]|- —_ 


’ 


| . 


? ? 


16. Besides the senarius, the most common species of iambic verse is 
the catalectic tetrameter (no. 8 above). E. g. 


Ei pot yevorro mapOevos xaAn re Kal Tépewa 


--,-~-|-- 


3 


? 9 
The rules and licenses are essentially the same in this verse as in the 
senarius ; and the catalectic syllable is common. 


17. The trocharc dipode, instead of the second trochee, may have a 
spondee : 


’ 


Hence it follows, that in trochaic verse a spondee can stand in every 
even place, in sede pari, 2, 4, 6, 8.—The rule holds also here, that in 
every foot a long syllable can be resolved into two short ones. The 
tribrach can therefore stand in all the places; and the dactyl and ana- 
pest (instead of the spondee) in all the even places. 


Note 6. Among the feet of four units, however, the dactyl, though very 
seldom, is found also in the odd places. 


18. The most usual trochatc verse is the. catalectic tetrameter. E. g. 
Novs 6pq, xat vous dxover> ré\Xa copa nal rupAd 


3 ? 


bd 3 


*Iréoy* ws dvavdpoy axde@s xarGaveiv. Alva rade. 


— —_ —_! = —_ | — —_— 


3 


? 3 > 


The catalectic syllable is common. 


19. In the anapestic verse, the spondee can stand instead of the ana- 
pest, by uniting the two short syllables into one long one; and then 
again, by resolving the second long syllable of the spondee into two short 
ones, a dactyl can be introduced. As an example we give the catalectic 
tetrameter so common in the comic poets. E. g. 


"Or’ éya ra Sixata A€éywv FvOovy nai cwppocvvn vevdutorro 


ee Ne —_—_ —_- —F= ooa Se 


a ? ? 3 


Davepav pev eywy’ ofpat yravat Tour’ eivat Tacw poles 
Gre TOUS Xpnorous Tay dyOparwy ev mparreyy earl 8ixatoy, 
rovs 8€ moevnpous kai rovs adéous rovrwy ravavria 8irov 


9 3 ’ 


? 


+] b] 
xalpere, Saizoves, of AeBdderay, Bowwrioy ob fap apovpas 


ay ey egg, ee ---,--|--,-~~-- Se ln ed 


? 9 ] 
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20. Arszs or elevation is that part of a foot on which the emphasis of 
the rhythm or the Ictus, beat, falls. In order to mark it, the ordinary 
acute accent (’) is commonly employed, the regular accents being then 
omitted. The remaining part of a foot is called Theses, depression. 
The natural arsis is on the long syllable of a foot ; and consequently the 
spondee (— —) and tnbrach (~ ~ ~), considered in themselves, leave the 
arsis undetermined. But in every verse, the original or fundamental 
foot (as the iambus in iambic verse, the dactyl in dactylic verse, etc.) 
determines the arsis for all the other feet which are substituted for it. 
Consequently the spondee in iambic and anapwetic verses reads thus, 
~— —'; in trochaic and dactylic thus, —’ —. Thus ravrov, (without refer- 
ence to its accent in prosc,) when it stands instead of an iambus or ana- 
pest, is read rovrov; instead of a trochce or dactyl, rovrov. Further, 
since the ictus on a long syllable necessarily lies on the first of the two 
units or times contained in the same, it therefore, when the long syllable 
is resolved into two short ones, necessarily falls, in like manner, on the 
first of these short ones. Hence the tribrach, when it stands instead of 
an iambus, is read thus ~ ~’ ~, instead of a trochee thus ~’ ~ ~; and 
the dactyl instead of a spondee with the arsis on the last syllable (- —'), 
is read thus — ~’ -; but the anapst where it stands for the contrary 
spondee (—’ —), thus ~’~ —. Consequently we must read Aéyere, Adyerat, 
when these words stand as trochaic or dactylic feet ; and on the contrary 
Aeyére, Aeyérat, when these words stand as iambic or anapestic feet. In 
doing this, however, the learner must be on his guard not to prolong in 
pronunciation the short syllables which have the arsis; since by this 
means they would become long, and thus destroy the metre.* 


Note 7. The learner will do well first to exercise himself, by marking 
with the ictus all the preceding schemes of verse, and then pronouncing 
the verses themselves accordingly. To facilitate his progress, we subjoin 
here some examples not there adduced, with their ictus. — 


Hexzameter.—Ground-Scheme. 
/ / / , 4 


Example. 
€pya vewv, Bovdai be peowy, evyai 8€ yepdvrow 


Pentameter.—Ground-Scheme. 
tee | tee |o I] oe~|4~<1- 
| Example. 
BN perpely oxow®@ Tepoids rv codunv 


‘ , 


“~|~-|-'| “--|—~--|- 





* Compare on the mode of effecting this, the marginal notes on p. 19. We at 
least cannot make this ictus audible in any other way than we do the accent; 
and consequently can only make it perceptible when we scan, i. e. pronounce the 
verse according to the metre, without reference to the grammatical accent. See 
p. 19. 
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Senarius.—Ground-Scheme. 
4 


,] P] ? 


Examples. 
gbuciy movnpay peraBarely ov padidy 


? Pd ? 


Taptetov aperns €oTt cwapPpoavvy povy 


, | , | / 
— we oe — — “te Sg ee ee —— 


? r] 


Tambic tetram. catalect.—Ground-Scheme. 


/ 


~~ [ee |---| 
Examples. 


adX’ auto mépt rou mpdrepos eimew para Siapaxoupat 
/ , / 


’ 


? ’ 


? 


id ’ Ld , > emg ¢ , 
Suvveia Jéppa xarahayev Kar’ éximimy axpdroy 


-—~~ |---| -v4~-|~-5- 


4 


Trochaic tetram. catalect.—Ground-Scheme. 


~-,7-~|Hy-l|oty- lo}, 
Examples. 
méptopas js’ ovras tm’ avdpwyv BapBapady yxetpovperdy 
A Sree eee | ley Ee | el ig a | oe Oe 
? ? ’ ? 


dAda pa At’ ov padias otras ay avrous Stehuyés 
ta s eo 
eimrep €TvXoY TaY pedov Tw PidoxAeovs BeSpwxores 


4 ‘ ‘ / / 


s] 3 9 9 





| Anapestic tetram. catalect.—Ground-Scheme. 
/ / 


vv vv -l|~~--,~~--'|-~-,~~-'[-~- = 
t 


’ 
Examples. 
add’ ddoAvEdre Hatvdpernoiv ras dpyataiaw Abnvas 


, , , eo / > ¢ , , ‘ 2 
cat Javpaorais kat moAvupvois iv’ 6 Kreivos Snpos evoixes 
/ j / / 


» ’ 
/ 


’ 


/ 
) 


/ 


--'|--- oe 


? 


21. The Cesura is properly the division or separation, by means of 
the ending of a word, of something which rhythmically or metrically be- 
longs together. Hence there arises a Cesura 1) of the Foot, 2) of 
the Rhythm, 3) of the Verse; all of which must be carefully distin- 
guished, since the word c@sura is very commonly used without addition 
for each of the three. 


22. The Cesura of the Foot is where a word ends in the middle of a 
foot ; e. g. in the first (dactyl) of | Mw d- | «&e, and in the second 
(spondee) of | OvAope— | »qv | —-. This is the least important of all, and 
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is without any influence of its own on the metre; since the division into 
feet is in a great measure arbitrary. ° 


23. The Cesura of the Rhythm is where & word ends with the arsis, 
i.e. where the arsis falls on the last syllable of a word ; by which means 
the arsis is separated from the thesis. Such a final syllable receives 
from the ictus a special emphasis; so that not unfrequently the poets 
place here a short final syl/able, which by this means alone is made long, 
and fills out of itself the arsis; comp. § 7.15. Of this lengthening by 
the cesura, the epic poets particularly avail themselves ; e. g. 

: TyA€uaxe | roidy oe Eros duyev Epxos dddvroy ; 

Avrap érer’ avroics Bédos | éxereuxes epteis.* 

24. The‘ Verse-Casura is where the final syllables of words fall into 
such places in the verse, that a Rhythm which by this means is made 
full and pleasant to the ear, closes, and another begins. To judge of 
this requires a deeper knowledge of versification, than can be imparted 
here.—In a narrower sense, that is called a verse-cesura which occurs 
in certain determinate places, and of which every verse must have at 
least one, when it is not faulty. In this sense the name ts understood, 
when we say of a verse that 2¢ has no cesura. This point also we 
cannot here exhaust; and therefore subjoin further only the following 
remarks : . 


a) Several kinds of verse have their cesura in one fired place. Such 
are, of the above kinds, the following: 1) The pentameter,in which a 
word must end at the division mentioned above. ‘This cwsura is never 
neglected. 2) The zambic, axapestic, and trochatc catalectic tetrame- 
ter ; all of which have their natural cesura at the end of the fourth foot. 
This cesura is sometimes neglected. ee 


b) Other kinds of verse have more than one place for the cesura : 
and the choice is here left to the discretion of the poet. Still some one 
cxsura 18 commonly the principal one. In hezameter the predominant 
ceesura 1s that in the middle of the third foot ; either directly after the 
arsis, @. g. 

Mnvw aecde, Jea, | UndAniddew ‘AyeAnos - 

Ovx dpa povvoy Env | épidwy yévos, GAN’ emi yaiay- 
@r in the middle of the thesis of a dactyl, e. g. 

“Avdpa pos évverre, Movoa, | roAurpomoy, bs pada woAdd. 

The first species is called, by a modern expression, the masculine cxesu- 
ra; the second the femenine (or trochaic). It rarely happens that both 
are wholly wanting in this verse. In such case, however, they are re- 
placed by a cwsura in the second or in the fourth foot, which are then 
usually masculine, and produce the best effect when both occur to- 
gether; e. g. 


GAA veov | cvvopidpevor | xivvvro padayyes. 





* This usage is most known from epic writers; and since, in hexameter verse. 
which always has the arsis at the beginning of the foot, this casura and the casura 
of the foot fall together, this circumstance has often occasioned the erroneous sup- 
position, that this | poe atin is ctlected by the cesura of the foot (no. 22). With 
this was connected another erroneous idea; for the name casura was also given to 
the case, where a word was cut in two in the division into feet. But it is easy to 
see, that in all cases where any effect is produced by a cesura, it has respect alone 
to the ending of a word; which therefore may be a monosyllable. ~ 
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Note 8. In order to guard against misapprehension and confusion. we 
remark here further, that writers on metre, when they speak of the cxsuras 
of the hexameter, often understand, in a wider sense, only those which oc- 
cur in every place of the hexameter, and by the ehoice and alternation of 
which. depending as they do solely on the poet, the positive euphony not 
only of single verses, but also of the whole series of verses, is produced. 
But on account of the many final syllables in every verse, the mere ending 
of a word is not enough to mark a verse-cexsura in this sense; but it must 
be connected with some perceptible break in the sense, or with some striking 
position of the words. In this way the verse-cxsura then forces itself upon 
the ear, even over those indispensable cesuras, which, as well as these op- 
tional oncs, must not be wanting, but which also very commonly compre- 
hend the latter in themselves. 


 B. 
History oF THE GREEK ALPHABET, p. 5.* 


It may not be superfluous to give here a short view of the history of the 
qreek alphabet, as derived from the ancient accounts and internal evidence. 

The ancient tradition was, that Cadmus brought sixteen letters from 
Pharnicia to Greece, to which Palamedes afterwards added four more, viz. 
3, & db, x, and Simonides still later four others, viz. ¢, n, , @; Plin. 7. 56. 
On comparing, however, the Phenician alphabet, as it has come down to us 
in the Hebrew, it is very apparent that this story must be thus understood ; 
viz. that the Phenician alphabet was introduced into these western coun- 
tries in a more or less perfect shape; that some tribes, perhaps those in 
Grecce Proper, were satisfied with sixteen letters ; that they were not how- 
ever unacquainted with the more perfect system of other tribes, but adopt- 
ed by degrees such other letters as they found convenient ; and this, accord- 
ing to the tradition, occurred at two different epochs. 

Taking away now the letters ascribed by Pliny to Palamedes and Simon- 
ides, there remain the following as the sixteen ancient letters, viz. 

a By & €txunerXAepvownrpeir:r vy. 

The same letters are also given in Schol. ad Dionys. Thr. p.781.1. But 
since this alphabet certainly ended, like the Oriental one, with r, there can 
be no doubt that the v was transferred to its present place from later alpha- 
bets ;. since it was originally the same with the Bai i.e. Fav. Marius Vic- 
torinus, 2468. 

If now we restore this F or Y, which was used at a later period only as 


a numeral, the traditional alphabet of Cadmus was unquestionably the fol- 
lowing: 


Pd 


ABraAEPFPIKAMNOUP ST 


and the names were “Adda, Bryra, Tappa, AéAra, Ei, Fad, “Iara, Karra, 
AdpBda, Md, Nd, Od, Mt, ‘Po, Siypa, Tav. The letters which were after- 
wards adopted, so far as they belonged to the original Phoenician alphabet 
and were in use among other tribes, viz. ¢ n, 9, €& assumed their original 
places.. The others, which were added later, and were formed either by a 
chanve of the old ones or in some other way, were annexed afterthe T. In 
this way T became the nineteenth letter; since the Y, which was formed 
from the Fav by splitting its upper part, was already placed after the T, 
while the F itself was omitted. Indeed the F was employed as a regular 
letter of the alphabet only by a few tribes; in the others it was afterwards 
used, along with the Kédzza, only in the system of numerals, and wax 


* From the author’s Ausfihrliche Sprachlehre, Bd. I. Abth. i. p. 375, Berlin 
1827; or Edit. 2. Bd. I. p. 9-12, Berlin 1830. 


7 Owe ; d har 


E tu é Kf 


» 
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dropped in the alphabet. If now we count these two (Fav and Komm:\ and 
also reckon Siypa and Zav as two, which they were originally, we obtain 
from A to T inclusive just the twenty-two Phanician-Hebrew letters ; and, 
as we shall see, also the very same letters. 

The Oriental alphabet contained four sibilants, Zain, Samech, Tsade, Sin: 
and there were likewise four in the Greek alphabet before T, viz. Z, 2, =, 
and Sav. The names Samech, Tsade, Sin, correspond clearly to the names 
Liypa, Zjra, Sav; and the name Zain is consequently merged in Et. Just 
as Clearly, however, can we recognize in the forms of the Greek letters ¢, a, &, 
the common forms of the Hebrew Tsade, Samech, and Zaia (x, 0,1). We 
see then evidently, that the four sibilants, in their wanderings from tribe to 
tribe, became confounded, and exchanged their places in the alphabet. But 
this took place in such a way, that a sibilant came to stand in the Greck 
alphabet in the place corresponding to each Phanician sibilant; as is evi- 
dent of itself in the case of ¢, &, 0. The place of the old Say consequently 
was between II and Kémma. The Zain (Dsain), which along with ¢ was as 
superfluous as Zay by the side of a, was not however dropped like the lat- 
ter; but common usage employed it as a double sound or letter; or perhaps 
it was retained because the original sound dss passed over, in the dialects, 
into ks3. | 

In the Oriental alphabet, several of the soft or gently-aspirated conso- 
nants were at the same time employed as vowel letters. This continued 
to be the case in Greek (including the Latin dialect) with "Iora and with 
Fav or Y, the Latin V. The “Adda was considered in Greek simply as a 
vowel; inasmuch as the consonant power of the Oriental Aleph was re- 
garded by the Greeks merely as an affection of the vowel sound, or the 
spiritus lents. The Phenician Hé and Hheéth were sounded alike by the 
Grecks, (because they could not easily make the distinction between these 
two aspirates,) and furnished therefore two forms of the spiritus asper. Of 
these the one (E) still maintains its place in manuscripts in the form of the 
breathing placed over a letter € or f; while the other (H) is ofien found 
on coins and in inscriptions. In the Latin alphabet this H has retained its 
Oriental power, and occupies nearly the same place as the n in the Greek 
alphabet, viz. immediately before the I.—the © having been dropped by 
the Latins, like all other aspirates. At the same time this double form 
(EK and H) furnished also two forms for the vowel E, and in this shape 
alone they remained in the Greek alphabet, and were early employed to dis- 
tinguish the quantity. This was afterwards imitated also in the case of 0, 
by writing a double o, which still appears in the cursive w, and had pre- 
cisely the same form in the ancient cursive alphabet, as we still find it in 
Egyptian papyrus manuscripts.* The Greek O corresponds of course to 
the Oriental Ain, and has the same place in the alphabct. 

Of the five letters then which were annexed after the T, the origin of ¥ 
and Q has been already shewn. i and Vi are simply modifications of Mi, 
as is evident from their names and value. Xz? in like manner is a modifi- 
cation of 37; since this latter in the Italic-Greek and Latin alphabets was 
written X, and corresponds to Xi both as to name and value, precisely as 
vi to $i. Moreover, its real transition in the dialects into the guttural 
sound ch, has its parallel in the Spanish language. 

Of the remaining letters of the Ionic-Attic alphabet, viz. those which 
were ultimately employed only as numerals, the F retained the same posi- 
tion in the Latin alphabet, with a more strongly aspirated pronunciation: 
hence the V stands there likewise after T, and in its double capacity of 
vowel and consonant. The Kémra (Latin Q) has in all the ancient alpha- 
bets, the Phanician included, the same name with Kana, except that it was 





* The form © seems to have been derived from w by shortening the side strokes 
and swelling out the middle. 
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pronounced with the deeper vowel u or 0. We see therefore that the sound 
wu. which it requires in Latin, was also originally connected with it. In 
the Greek dialects which are most known, the Kdmrna appears to have early 
lost this peculiarity, and become, as in some of the modern European lan- 
guages, equivalent to a simple k, and consequently to Karna; while it pre- 
ferred nevertheless a connection with t or 0, as is still to be seen on coins 
and in inscriptions. See Boeckh’s Corpus Inscript. Gree. I. n. 166, with 
the note; where too may be seen the old form of the Kérra (Q) corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew and Latin letter; its form in the numeral system 
(4) being merely simplified for the convenience of writing. The dy, in 
consequence of the above-mentioned exchange of places among the sibilants, 
assumed the place of the Oriental Tsade, and stood accordingly between II 
and Kerra. It is therefore singular, that in the numerical system it does 
not stand in the same place; at any rate, we may hence draw the conclu- 
sion, that this system did not become fixed until a long time after the dif- 
ference between Zay and Ziypa had vanished. In order to complete the 
nunerical system, the letters last adopted were also employed; but with 
these the system reached only to 800; and therefore to mark 900 the sign 
Zaumt was added, by an arbitrary procedure, quite at the end. In doing 
this, however, some reference was probably had to the usage of other tribes, 
who, like the Orientals, used the ancient alphabet in a complete form as a 
series of numerical signs, and consequently with the Zav in its ancient place. 
The abbreviation Sampt Jy was without doubt similar to the letter Zap, 
(which was everywhere conspicuous as a brand upon horses,) if not entirely 
the same. See Scaliger ad Euseb. p.115.’ Indeed it seems to me probable. 
that this numerical sign received the name Zapzt, as well as this more 
modern form of abbreviation, only at a later period; and that earlier it had 
merely the name of Sap, and was the simple ancient letter ;* which how- 
ever had probably long since lost its original place in the alphabet, and 
received this new one by arbitrary convention. 


[For the sake of illustration, the Hebrew alphabet, with the correspond- 
ing Greek letters, is here subjoined : 


xs Aa737 MR FTtITHR B73 5b BDKHIEBTP VS A 
ABTFrAEFZH®OIKAMN#OM 4@P ST 


a B y 8 € Cn $e we dX prvk&s)o rf & &3poer 

It must however be borne in mind, that the present Hebrew square char- 
acter is not the proper one with which to compare the Greek letters. The 
latter were derived from the Phenician alphabet, the characters of which 
are for the most part extant in the ancient Hebrew letters as found on coins. 
To these the Greek letters bear a close resemblance ; particularly Vr, 4, E 
(Phen. 4), H, A, O, 7, &, ete. 

As to the four sibilants, the ancient Hebrew or Phanician forms of Zain 
and Samech are unknown; the power and place of the former at least have 
passed over to the Greek Z. Samech and Sin appear early to have been 
confounded by the Grecks, who finally retained the name of the former in 
the place and with the form of the latter; perhaps too the form of Sameck 
(o) was retained in the small alphabet. The place of Samech was after- 
wards filled by the double letter Z, the small torm of which (£) bears a 
strong resemblance to the old Hebrew Tsade. The place of Tsade remained 
vacant in the Greek alphabet; though probably it was not so originally, 
but was filled by the ancient Zay, as supposed by the author above. 


~ * Ina Greek sentence upon an Egyptian papyrus of nearly two hundred years 
before Christ, the Sampi appears with only one stroke in the middle, and is there- 
fore the same as an inverted Sin. See the explanation of this papyrus by the au- 


thor, p. 25. 
Ge 
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If this last hypothesis be well founded, we can perhaps easily explain the 
origin and name of the later numeral sign Zayumt. In order to find a sign 
tor 900, the old letter Say was adopted ; but as both its name and form had 
long since been confounded with those of Liypa, it became necessary to dis- 
tinguish it by marking its ancient place in the alphabet, viz. ‘the Say which 
stood next to It.’ This was done by appending the Ht to its name, and 
combining the forms of both letters. 

On the “relation of the Greek letters to the Oriental siphabets, see Hug’s 
pe der Buchstabenschrift. Gesenius Geschichte der Heb. Sprache und 
Schrift, § 44. 

The ancient Hebrew coin-letter may be seen in Beyer de Nummis Hebr. 
Samaritanis, p. 224. Eckhel Doctr. Nummorum vett. T. III. p. 404. Also 
in the alphabets of Gesenius’s Lehrgebaude der Heb. Sprache, and in his 
Script. Literature Lingueque Phan. Monumenta.—Tr.  _ 


C. 
CHARACTERS AND ABBREVIATIONS IN WRITING. 


1. Besides the Abbreviations given in § 2. n. 2, which are still found in 
modern printing, it is necessary, in order to read the early editions, to be- 
come acquainted with a multitude of other characters. This object how- 
ever would be less completely effected by giving a full catalogue of all the 
characters employed, which would only serve to confuse the eye, than by a 
selection of such as we here subjoin in a tabular view, where they can 
easily be committed to memory, or readily referred to. The method here 
adopted is, first, to give certain simple elements which everywhere occur 
in the compound characters; and then also certain compounds, by the anal- 
ogy of which other compound characters may be recognized, wherever they 
are met with. 

2. In this Table therefore, Series I. contains only forms of single letters 
which are no longer used in ordinary printing; and even not in the earlier, 
except as elements of more complicated characters. Thus, ©. g. the two- 
fold form of ¢, which is found in the characters for év and eri in Col. IV; 
and the form of co, found in like manner in the characters for ga, TO, oe, 
in Col. V. Both these letters, however, serve also as elements in charac- 
ters not here given. 

3. The unusual figure of the « in Series I. must not be confounded (1) with 
the n, as an element of nv in Series II; nor (2) with the character for ri: at 
the end of the same series; especially when the upper part of this charac- 
ter is not bent far enough back, as is the case with some kinds of type. 

4. Of the three forms of » in Series I, the first was formerly very com- 
mon, and the second is the same furnished with the stroke of union on the 
right. It is obvious, that the letter in this shape stands in the same rela- 
tion to the common p, as N to M. The third form of the » was used as a 
final letter, and is common in many current editions, especially those print- 
ed at Bale, e.g. of Eustathius; and must not be confounded with the very 
similar character for oo in Col. V. 

5. Series II. contains several characters, the elements of which would 
not at first sight be obvious; and which are therefore separated from the 
alphabetical columns II-VI. This might indeed have been done also 
with some of those beginning with ém in Col. IV; but it was thought pref- 
erable to leave these latter all standing together, for the sake of easier 
comparison. 

6. The Columns ITI-VI contain therefore only such characters, whose 
initial letter, with the help of Series 1, may be easily ascertained. They 
all stand in alphabetical order. 


Sea 


ov yap vip 


III. 


Pek 


2 


7 


“LS Hr Y 


Pd 


9 \ 
avuTO 


a 
2 3 


P yap 


a. 
3 


E: 


yep. 
yiverae 
yo. 
ype 
po 


EL ERY YY MYL 
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TABLE OF ABBREVIATIONS. 
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I. 
c Ff k yp wr we C 
€ e «Kk y yoso£» o 
TL. 
qd & wos JS Ff OW 
e e& eX mv ov To BD Se eal tm 
IV. V VI. 
a) loa a rn A 
Cay? ered) SY olay «Bris 
| €7TEU Cou 0vK & 70 
bes emt Sup obtos = TOY 
Co em! Rs Tapa g Tod 
ax émi oP qep © TOD 
wy emi Steph CEL TOs 
ev 1 70 Ay Tp 
| a, Kara €9 pe 65 Tpo 
| aK KE py & ne 6) TO. 
we pdr . * aS rev 
we pe | of “ Oat > Tov 
a pev G me Yeu 
M, pev oe ee Ww uy 
phy pe a Nae tr 
pw po CO OD NB 
o% _ TA 
J x 
T P) 
Ow) 
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‘D. 
TECHNICAL GRAMMATICAL EXPRESSIONS. 
I. Greek. 


1. Letters. orotyeia letters ; hwvnevra nat ctppwva vowels and conso- 
nants ; ddwva mutes, nuidwva semivowels, ipya* liquids ; davea, Ward, peoa, 
rough, smooth, middle.—érionpov, an old letter used only as a numeral, p. 6. 

2. ACCENTS, ETC. mpoowdiat accents ; but under this name are also com- 
monly included quantity, breathing, apostrophe, and hypodiastole (§ 15. 2. 
comp.§7.1); d&eta, Bapeta, meptommpemm, grave, acute, circum flexr.—mvevpara 
breathings ; 8aceia cal WiAn (sc. mpocgdia) rough and smooth.—ortypn, redeia 
ortypn, point, period, pean ottypn colon, vrooteysn comma.—ypoves quantity. 
avdAaBn dixpovos (anceps) doubtful syllable —yaopobdiat hiatus. 

3. Parts oF SPEECH. dvopa noun (dvopa mpooryopixdy substantive, érbe- 
rexov adjective, xupvoy proper name) ; avrwvupia pronoun, dpOpoy article (mpo- 
ragoopevoy, Uroracadpevoy, OF -axrixdy, prepositive, postpositive) ; peroyy par- 
ticiple, pnua verb, érippnpa adverb, rpobeots preposition, ovvSerpos conjunc- 
tion. The interjections are included under adverbs. 

4. AccipentTs or Nouns, ETc. yevos apoenxdy, Inruxdy, ovderepov, Mase. 
Fem. Neut.—dprbpos évixds, dvixds, wAnéuvrexés, Sing. Dual, Plural.—«A‘os 
declension, mrwoes cases; op6n or evOeia, or also dvopacrixn, Nom. yeran 
Gen. Sorin Dat. alriarcan Acc. xAnrixn Voc. mradcets mAayia oblique cases. 

Gvopa arroANeAupevoy OF amrdAvroy, also daAovy and Jerixdy, positive ; ovyxpt- 
rixov comparative, UmepOerixdy superlative. . 

5. ACCIDENTS OF VERBS, ETC. ov(vyia conjugation, under which how- 
ever the Greeks understand different classes of verbs which are conjugated 
alike, e. g. the verbs A, pu, », p.. What we mean by the verb conjugate, as 
also by declenston, is called in Greek xAivew, xriows, tnflect, decline ; tnflec- 
tion, declenston.—Jépa theme § 92. 6.—mpéowmna persons. 

avfnows ovddaBixr Kal ypounn, Augm. syllab. and temp.—dvademrAactacpés 
veduplication. | 

d:adeows character of the verb, according to which it is a pnya évepynrixdr, 
nabnrixdy, péoov, Active, Passive, Middle.—avrorabés intransitive, dAdAowabes 
transitive. 

eyxvioets Moods ; dpiorixn Indic. troraxremn Subj. evxrixn Opt. mpocra- 
xrixn Imper. amapépdaros Infinitive. 

xpovot Tenses ; eveoros Present, mapwynpévos Preterite, peAX ov Future :— 
rapaxeipevos Perfect, rapararixds Imperfect, drepouvredcxds Pluperf. ddpsaros 
Aorist.—mapdraots duration, cvvré Aeva completion, momentary action. 


auvects proper composition ; mapabeors loose composition, i.e. arising from 
mere juxtaposition ; mapacuvOera words derived from compound words. 


II. Laten and English.} | 
Position, § 7. 8. 
Hiatus, § 29. 1. 


Prosody, see § 7. 1. 
Pure vowels, § 28. 1. 
Syn@rests, the contraction of vowels. 


* These are also called dyerdBoda, because they are not changed in declension 
and conjugation. 

t The form xacpybia, as it is sometimes written, is false; for there is nothing 
of gw in this word, which comes from yaopuddns having gaps. 

{ From the author’s Schul-Grammattk. 
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Diaresis, the separation of two vowels, § 15. 3. 

Resolution into a double sound, § 105. n. 10. 

Synalephe, the union of two syllables in one, chiefly in ne words follow- 
ing one another. It includes both . 

Elision, § 28. 3. and | ll Crasts, § 29. 2. | 

Synizests, Synalephe, Synecphonesis, 4 28. n. 6. §29.n.11. Append. A. 7. 

Apheresis, the taking away of one or more letters from the beginning of the 
usual form of a word; e.g. (8m poetic for AciBa, 4% for dy or pn, § 29. 
n. 11. § 109. I. 4. 

Syncope, the same in the middle of a word; ©. g. répaos for réparos, sarpés 
for warépos, § 47. § 106. n. 6. § 110. | 

Apocope, the same at the end of a word, e. g. map for mapa, § 117. n. 2. 

Prosthesis, the addition of one or more letters at the beginning of the usual 
form of a word, e. g. opexpds for puxpds. 

Epenthesis, the same in the middle of a word, e. B. mrd\epos pectic for 
TONE BOS. 

Paragoge, the same at the end of a word e. g. evi for év. 

Metathests, the transposition of letters, § 19. n. 2. § 110. 11. 

Diastole, Hypodiastole, § 15. 2. | 

Metaplasm, § 56. 5. 

Abundans, § 56. 4. 

Characteristic, § 91.2. 

Union-vowel, § 87. 5, and n. 1. , 

Anastrophe, § 117. 3. 

Tmesis, the separation of the preposition ¢ of a compound verb from the verb, 
©.g. amr’ dy €edovro Ionic for-daredovro ovv, § 147. n. 7. 

Correlatives, § 78. § 116. 

Verbs Transitive, those which take an immediate object in the Accus. upon 
which the action passes over, § 131. 2. 

Intransitive or Neuter, those which take no immediate object, § 131. 2. 

reflexive and reciprocal, § 89. 1. § 135. 2, 7, 8; comp. § 74. 3, 4 and 
marg. note. 

—— causativ 

—— jiediate a 

empersonal, § 129. 18. 

Apposttion, when one noun is joined to another in the same case, for the 
sake of explanation or further description; e. g. Kipos Baowevs, Cyrus 
the king ; uot o@ warpi, to me thy father. ‘ 123. 1, 2. 

Hypothetical or Conditional Construction, § 139. m. 23. 

Attraction, § 142. 2. § 143. 3. § 151, I; 

Asyndeton, § 151. 1X. : 

Inversion or Hyperbaton, when one or more words are Placed out of their 
natural order; e. g. €v GANore GAdAg, for Gdore ev GAAgq, ‘ another time in 
another ;’ § 151. III. 1. 

Ellipsis, the omission of one or more words, § 151. IV. 

Pleonasm, when one or more words, strictly taken, stand superfluously, in- 
asmuch as their sense is already’ contained in the context, § 151. VI. 

Anacoluthon, § 151. II. 

Apostopesis, § 151. V. 

Epexegesis, § 151. VII. 

Zeugma, § 151. VIII. 


Heteroclite, § 56. 5. 
Genus Epicenum, § 32. n. 3. 
Theme, § 92. 6. 
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TaBLes or Worps Fork DECcLENSION. 


FIRST DECLENSION, p. 47.* 


ayopa market resbadn head auxmns boxer 
"Ayxions (long ¢) KAérrns thief mvAn (uv) gate 
adoAéeoyns prattler xdépn maiden pi{a root 
"A@nva Minerva —s «perns judge ond shadow | 
Aiveias ADneas xriomns founder Zxvdns (v) a Scythian 
dxav6a thorn Aavpa lane oréyn roof 
dusAda combat Avnm (long v) grief oroa porch 
dpovpa ploughed land _—panrns scholar odaipa sphere 
doyonia business pédcooa bee odipa hammer 
yaAn weasel péptpva soltcitude oXoAn lersure 
yn earth Midas (short ¢) cornpia deliverance 
% isbes tomgue ely eae rapias steward 
j inton | vicn (long «) victory reyvirns artisan 
zs dna addss : vunn bride ' oXp tions v) forest 
(avn zone épyn wrath irla friendship 
nuépa day | dpudoOnpas G. a, bird- yapd joy 
| oa sea catcher xAawa outer-garment 
Supa (short v) door Hépons a Persian wpa country 
Kexporidns (short «) mdevpa side x7 soul 


SECOND DECLENSION, p. 49. 
Feminines in os. 
1. Besides trees (§ 32. 4) also the following plants : 


9 BiBdos or BuBdos the papyrus-plant 
n xdxxos the scarlet-oak ; but 4 xéxxos a berry, and especially the scarlet 


be 
oxoivos bulrush vapdos spikenard papavos cabbage 
With these connect: 
_ Bvagos fine linen doxds beam Badavos ) o orn 
BiBdos and 8éAros book pa8dsos rod dxvAos 


2. The following stones and earths: 
6, 7 AcOos, as Fem. chiefly of rare and precious stones. 


dpyos clay xpvoraddos crystal; but 6 xpvorad- 
dogpaaAros asphaltus os sce. 

Bacavos touchstone, trial pidros cinnabar 

‘yovos gypsum _oanetpos sapphire 


fAexrpos (also rd FAexrpov) am- opadpaydos smaragdus 
ber rlravos lime, 


With these connect: 


dupos, Waupos, duabos, yayuabos, sand 

npos pebble, vote wrivbos tele 
vados glass Bados clod 
xdmpos filth dvOos dung 
onodds ashes doBodos soot 





* These Tables of Words for Practice are arranged simply in alphabetical order, 
that the learner may be exercised in judging which of the rules given in the gram- 
mar is to be applied in each instance. ; 
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3. Belonging to the idea of vessel, receptacle, etc. 
xtBords ark Anvds wine-press 
xnhos chest dxaros (7, 6) kind of ship 
copes coffin orapvos (7, 6) jug 
apptyos basket AnxvOos oil- flask hs he ot 
xapdSoros kneading-trough mpsxoos, rpdxous, watering-pot 
acapwOos and xaptvos stove 
mvedos bathing-tub JIdros (7, 6) cupola 


4. Belonging to the idea of way: 
ddds and xéAevdos way 
olpas (46, 7) path 

5. The following single words: 
x€poos and Frretpos continent 
vicos island 
vooos disease 
8pdcos dew 
yvabos jaw-bone 
képros taal 
pivds (n, 6) hide 
Wiabos (n, 6) mat 

and with a difference of meaning 

7 A€xcOos yolk 


Grparos and rpiBos footpath , 
radpos and xareros trench 


pnpwos twine | 
rnBevvos toga 

- BapBeros (n, 6) lyre 
rauicos runnet 

' y€pavos crane 
xdpvdos, xopvdadds, lark 
Kéxdos (6, 9) snail 


6 AéxOos pea-soup 
Words for Practice. 


tov violet sratdioy child 


ityyedos messenger 


aerds eagle _ kapxivos crab podoy rose 

&Oos combat xaccirepos tin aidnpos tron 
&Odov prize 6 xepacos cherry-tree onacpds spasm « 
N Gpedos vine 6 xérwos wild olive-tree orpardés army 
‘dvOpwros man pndoy apple ravpos bull 


apyupos and 
apyvptov silver 
épyov work 

evpos east- wind 
Cépupos west-wind 


%) piAdos apple-tree 
poAtBos or pdéAvBdos lead 
popeov part 

voros south-wind 

£vdAov wood 


iudrioy over-garment  oixos house 


Catalogue of words which have the syllable befor 


f 


THIRD DECLENSION. 


441. n. 1. 


dppaxoy medicine 
n prryds beech-tree 
dopriov burden 
xaAxKos copper 
xpvads and 
xpvaioy gold 


e the case-ending long.¥ 


Nouns in es and vs which in flexion have 8; all Feminines. 


avis vault 
BarBis goal 
xapis sea-crab 
xnkis sap 


nnris pot stain 
Anis (Lo 

xynpis greave 
xpymis stand, base 


padavis radish 


n. for cAreis) key wWydis pebble 


Bayus puppet 


or which in flexion have 9: 
H dyes clove of garlick 


 pepues string 


_- 


# The learner must here pay particular regard to the accent, in respect both w 


6, 9 pus bird 
9 xopus bunch, tuft 


its position and form, according to the general rules, and also the special ones re- 


ferred to in § 43. 2. 


+ 
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In es and vs which in flexion have p: : 

n ts sinew | } pis nose 8, 9 Sis heap, shore 
_ Haxris ray 6 Beris dolphin 

9 yAwxis point 7 wdis throe 


"EXevois Téprus Sadrapls  Tpayis  ddpxus 
In ay, vy, ap: | 


6 matay pean . 6 pdéouy wooden tower 
6 Wap starlsng 6 Kap a Cartan 
In ap G. ros: 
rd dpeap well rd oteap tallow — 
In € G. xos: 
Barak BAaxds se 6 xdépda€ sort of dance 6 riphat filth 
6 Iapak breastplate 6 AdBpag shark hévak deceiver 
6 iepa€ kite 6 ota€ rudder baiaé a Pheacian 
é if (an insect) n di€ crowd, press 9 padcé branch 
n PE sphinx n BéepBrcé child’ s top = 6 oxavdi£ chervil 
n ppié shudder 6 mepdré partridge 9 oradit palm-branck 


6 Boing Phenician, palm, redness 
- 6 BoyBv€ silkworm , 6 xnv€ (a sea-bird) 9 odvdvé vermilion 


6 doidug pestle xnpv& herald 
In € G. yés: 
* 9 pag grape 5 xdxxvé cuckoo 


n paorté scourge 7 weugeé bubble, blister 6 rérrc£ cricket 
In € G. xos: 9 pit crumb. 


In * G. ros: 
raid tab spy names of insects 
pip bulrus 6 yu vulture 6 ypu griffin, condor 


4 


Words for Practice, p. 57. 


The letters before the case-endings, which cannot be determined by the 
general rules given in the grammar, are subjoined in parentheses. 


- All the following words have the vowels a, ¢, v, before the case-endings 
short. Those which have them long are given in the preceding lists. 


1. Words having a consonant before the case-ending. 


6 ayxov elbow . n épts (3) strife 
i andav (0) nightingale 6 Jepdray (ovr) servant 
é an np (e) atr 5 inas (yr) thong 
6 aidnp (e) ether n kami (dp) ladder 
n aig (y) goat 6 KAdy bough 
n adamn€ (e) fox 7 Képus (9) helmet 
6 avdptas (vr) statue 5 xreis (ev) comb | 
6 d&wv (0) axle ] Kbeg (x) cup 4 
y avAak (x) furrow rd Kiua wave 
n Bng (x) cough " Aaihay (77) hurricane 
5 épwv (ovr) ‘old man | 6 Adxoy 
" re (r) feast é Adpuyé (y) larynx 
n Sas (8) torch — é Auuny (€) haven 
é Spdxawv {ovr) dragon " iy (x) lynx 
n ‘EdAus (5) Greece 6 pny month 
5 "EAAnv a Greek TO véxrap nectar 


n éAmis (8) hope 6 dvvé (x) nail, claw 


* 
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58 

re ota er 

6 sival i ‘ble 
6 mowuny (e) shepherd 
1 de ( (y "a wing 
7 rap (x) flesh 
“9 oeepny siren 
To aréua mouth 


ay 
n pty 
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6 pbecip louse 
y préy (8B) vein 
7 PAOE (y) 


6 pap thie 


TO pas iy light 
6 xaroy B) steel 


é Xélpov tempest, winter 


Ee xedba 


ay (0) swallow — 


goose 


y ‘Bl (o) earth 
y Aor o) snow 


v 


Y 


1) xAapus (8) war-garnient 
countenance 


2: Words herbie a vowel before the case-endings, and more or less con- 


rd avOos flower 
6 Bérpus bunch v. 
grapes 
TO yévos race 
7 “yevus jaw-bone 
76 okéras cover 
7 Opis oak 
s 6 inmevs rider . 


tracted, p. 61 sq. 


TO Kopp gum 
n Anro Latona 
6 payris seer 
é pis mouse 
: 5 a8 mule 
os mountain, 
Se fe 


7) j e186 persuasion 


ADJECTIVES, p. 7 


6 médexus axe (§ 51) 
TO mémept pepper 
mires pine 
Toinots poetry 
n mpagis action 
é ordxus ear of grain 
7 pvows nature 


Examples of adjectives in os of two and three endings, for applying the 


rules in § 60. 2 and 4. 


All are to be considered as having three endings, waa are not limited 
to two by some definite rule. 


amnrés beloved 
ao unjust 


GOAos unhappy 
ixos invincible 
‘Akios worthy 
a Lorepos left » 
Bapvrovos barytone 
Baowkxés royal 
yewopytxds agricul- 
tural 
pyvds naked © 
Beds right (dexter) 
_ 8nAros manifest 
diddcOos set with 
stones 


Scahopos different 
Sixacos just 


duvards possible 

éa pos et 
épubpds red 

eVxatpos opportune 
(nAdruros kre 
npiyvpvos half-naked 
age stad wonder ful 
Setos divine 

Seppds warm — 
Iuntds mortal 

idios own 

iepds holy 3 
xaOapés clean, pure 
Kowds common 
Addos talkative 

Aeios smooth 

Aevads white 


padaxds soft ae 
pdvos alone ; 
£évos strange 
d€vbupos wrathful 
dpbds right, straight 
modupayos gluttonous 
mpdOupos ont willing 
oepvds vener 
oxAnpds hard 
copes wise 4 “ 
omdvos rare 
orevds narrow 
TaXaitrwpos niseradile 
ruprds blind 
pidrdrexvos lovi 

children " 
xards lame 
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CATALOGUE OF REGULAR VERBS. 


Preliminary Notes. 


1. In this Catalogué, it is to be assumed of every verb in respect to which 
nothing is specified, that it has the Aorist and the Perfect after the first 
form; and that its whole conjugation is sufficiently obvious from the rules 
given in the grammar. This is also the case in respect to every particular 
tense, which is not expressly specified. Consequently, when e.g. under 
any verb there stands simply Aor. 2, in order to show that this verb has 
this form of the Aorist, it refers solely to the Aor. Act. (and Aid.) while 
the Aor. Pass. and Perf. Act. are to be made according to the first form. 

2. Where the Aor. 2 Pass. is specified, the Aor. 1 Pass. must neverthe- 
less be always formed; since it very often exists as a less frequent form 
together with the Aor. 2; and the verbs in which it was not used at all 
cannat with certainty be specified. 

3. The whole Catalogue serves at the same time as an Inder of all the 
Verbs treated of or cited as examples in respect to form, throughout the 
whole discussion on the Verb; if they have not already found their place 
in the anomalous Catalogue, § 114. 

4. The expression—Pass. takes o—refers everywhere to the Perf. the 
Aor.1, and the Verbal Adjectives ; but stands only with verbs in which this 
does not follow as a matter of course. §{ 98, 100, espec. $ 112. 20. 


I. BaryTone Vers, p. 146. 


ayaAdw adorn. MID. be ostentatious. 

ayyéAAw announce.— MID.—Aor. 2. 
act. and Mid. see § 101. 8. 

i make splendid, Fut. § 95. n. 


ree ‘strangle trans. MID. (amayyxo- 
pat) strangle oneself, § 135. 2. 

ado contr. from deidw sing. Augm. 
§ 84. 5. Fut. Mid. 

abpot(w Anite —MID. 

advpw pla 

aii @ A hie —MID. 

aigow Act. also Pass. Depon. spring, 
hasten. Att. arto or drre, Aor. 
HEa. aéat, also without ¢ subscript. 

aisxuvw shame. Pass. am ashamed, 


$113. n. 5. $135. 2,5. Perf. Pass. 


sce $ 101. n. 8. 
diw hear, only Pres. and Impf.— 
Augm. (émica) § 84. n. 2. 


deoveite hurl. ID. in comp. § 135. 
‘. 

axovw hear, Fut. Mid. very rarely 
Fut. Act. $113. n. 7.—Perf. ax7- 
xoa, Plupf. nenxdery § 85. 2, : 
Pass. takes 0 ; Perf. Pass. without 
redupl. 

dAaAdd{w shout for jor ») F. €o and £o- 
pat curip. § 92. n. 


ddard{w overcome, Fut. uw. 

areipo anoint (i)—Perf. ¢ 85. 3. 
Perf. Pass. dAnAtupar and FAequpas. 
Aor. 1. P. rarely Aor. 2. P.—MID. 

G\Adooo, tro, change; Charact. § 92. 
n.2. Aor. 2. P.§ 104. n.2.—MID. 
in comp. (Fut. 1. M. and Fut. 2. P.) 
§ 135. 7. 

apPrvvw blunt 

dpeiBw exchange —MID. comp. aap. 
§ 113. n. 5. extr. 


apédyo milk 


apvve tard off.—Perf. wholly want- 
ing.—MID. § 135. 2, 5. 

dyridte § zo to meet, § 119. 9. 

aviw complete, §95.n.3.—Pass. takes 
o.—MID. 

arodavw enjoy, Fut. M. sce § 114. 

dre kindle 

drrw fasten to. 

dpdcow smite 

Gp8w water. 
Impf. 

cry dppo(w, adapt, § 92. n. 5.— 


ey ee water, forms its tenses like 
advuw.— MID. 

dpxo rule.—MID. begin 

aotraipw palpitate 


MID. seize, touch 


Pass. only Pres. and 
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dorpdrre lighten, glisten 

avaivw become dry. Augm. § 84. n. 2. 

Badifo go. Fut. Mid. 

Barrow dip. Charact. d, § 92. n. 1.— 
Pass. Aor. 2. 

B8arrAw milk 

Bnoow, rrw, cough. Char. § 92. n. 2. 

BiBatw, see Baivw, § 114. 

Brdnrw injure. Charact. B, § 92. 5, 
and n, 1.—Pass. Aor. 2—Redupl. 
§ 83. n. 1. 

Brew see. Fut. Act. and Mid. 
Pass. Aor. 2. § 100. n. 5. 

Brirre gather honey, § 92. n. 2. 

Brufw spring up (as water). 

BovAevw counsel.—MID. 135. 7. 

Bpadvyw be slow. Perf. § 101. n. 8. 
marg. | 

Bpdgw or Bpdoow, rro, boil, ferment, 
winnow. Fut. ow, § 92. n. 2. 

Bpéuw murmur, roar, only Pres, and 
Impf. 

Boée, wet, soak.—Pass. § 130. n. 5. 

yépo am full, only Pres. and Impf. 

yAupo carve, v, § 7. n. 8. Redupl. 
§ 83. n. 1. 

prorrice kiss, § 83. n. 1. 

yropifw recognize. Redupl. § 83. n. 1. 

ypapw write —Pass. Aor. 2, and Fut. 
2, § 100. n. 4—MID. § 136. n. 3. 

yotte grunt, Fut. fo. 

iatrie practise.—MID. § 135. 2. 
Kpuw weep 

davei Co a on twnterest.—MID. bor- 
row on interest 

8¢pw flay.—Pass. Aor. 2 (a). 

Seanrd{(w rule 

Seva moisten 

diucatw judge.—MID. § 135. 8. 

dcora{w doubt 

dtoxw pursue, Fut. Act. and Mid. 

SovAEvw serve 

8perw pluck.—MID. 

Spunte (Spupw) tear, § 92. 5. marg. 

€yxwpidtw praise, Fut. Mid. rarely 
Fut. Act. Augm. § 86. n. 3. 

eyxerpifo hand over. Augm. $86. n.3. 

€0ifw accustom. Augm. e, § 84. 2. 

elxdgeo conjecture. Augm. § 84. 5. 

€ixw yield, Augm. § 84. 5. Not to 
be “ eoutounded with the Anom. 
€iko. 

eipyo exclude. Augm. § 84. 5, and 
n. 4. See also in § 114. 

arxdAnoia{e hold an assembly. Augm. 
§ 86. n. 3. 

dréyywo confute—Att. redupl. —Perf. 
Pass. § 98. n. 7. 
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Aicow, rro, wind. Augm. e, § 84. 
2.— Perf. Act. does not occur. 
Perf. Pass. etAcypas and éAmAc 
MID. one 

eAri{w hope.—é€Arw see Anom. $ 114. 

snpante make clear. Augm. § 86 


évriw “and é evruv@ equip, forms tenses 
only from the latter 

eferaCw search out. Augm.§ 86. n. 2. 

éopratw celebrate. Augm. $ 84. n. 9. 

ére(yo (not a compound) impel ; Pass. 
hasten, § 113. n. 5. 

émBarevw sail in a ship. Augm. 
§ 86. n. 3. 

émirnSeva be deligent. 
n. 3. 

épei8w prop.—Att. redupl. § 85. 1.— 
MID. 


Augm. $ 86. 


épécow, tro, row. - Fut. cw, § 92. n. 2. 

€pevyw spit out, see anom. épvyydve, 
§ 114, 

épew deck, crown. —MID. 


€pifw strive, emulate.—Att. redupl. 


§ 85, 1 

épynvevo interpret 

éprw creep. Augm. et, $84.2. (Pres. 
and Impf.) Flexion from éprv¢o. 

evOive make straight 

evppaivw rejoice. Pass. § 113. n. 5. 

edu, comm. adevo, roast, singe 
€xOaipo hate (poet.) “Aor. $101. n. 2. 
ie delight, trans. Pass. rejoice, 
$113. n. 5. 

yew come, am here. 
Perf. § 137. n. 8. 


No Aor. and no 


‘$ddAw sprout.—Perf. 2, § 97. A.D. 


IdAT@o Warm 
Savpatw wonder at. Fut. Mid. 


S€rAyo enchant 


SJepifw harvest 

ome prophesy. Fut. Att. § 95. 
n. 

Snyo are 

Inpevw hunt 

SrAiBw crush.—Pass. Aor. 2. 

Spavw break in preces.—Pass, takes o, 
§ 112. 20. ¢. 

Jvw and Jvvw be furious. Pres. and 
Impf. 

ipuw set, see § 114.—MID. 

Lives make straight eS 

ixerevoo edeiece Augm. $ 84. 3. 

iundooe (poet.) scourge, Char. § 98. 
n. 2. 

iueipw desire. 

lereve ride 

loxvaive make dry. Aor.1.§101.n.2. 


Pass. § 113. n. 5. 
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vo am able. Augm. § 84. 3. 

Se (not a compound) purify.— 
Aor. 1. takes n, rarely a.—MID. 

xaivo kill.—Aor. 2.—Perf. wholly 
wanting —Pass. only Pres. and 
Impf. 

kahunr wrap up—MID. § 135. 4. 

xapwro bend.—Pass. Perf. § 98. n. 8. 

xelpw shear.—F ut. ow in Hom. § 101. 
n. 3. Aor. 2. Pass —MID. $135. 
2, 4, 8. 

neces command. — Pass takes 0, 
§ 112. 20. ¢. 

xéAAw land. F. xedoo, § 101. n. 3. 

kepdaive gain; Aor. 1, $101. n. 2. 

Knpvrow, TT, proclaim - 

xuwduvevw be in danger 

kAerro steal, Fut. Mid.—Perf. Act. 
§97.n.1. Perf. Pass. § 98. n. 3. 
Aor. 3. Pass. § 100. n. 5. 

cXlyo incline, § 101. 9.—Pass. Aor. 
and Fut. 1 and 2.—MID. 

Kren rinse 

xvaiw scratch. Pass. takes o, § 113. 
20. a. 

nviva ttch, burn 

verre sleep (poet.) Fut. ; 95. 6. 


marg. 
xottaivw hollow out; Aor. 1, $101. 


n. 2. 

Kodd{w punish. Fut. xoddow, xodd- 
gopat, and KoAG@pat. 

nopifo bring. MID. recewve, § 135. 6. 

xoviw bedust, xoviow, xexovinat, later 
xexdmeorpas from xovifw. 

xémrw cut. Char. §92.n.1. Perf.1. 
(Epic Perf. 2.) Pass. Aor. 2.— 
MID. § 135. 5. 

kopvagw equip. Char. § 92. n. &. 
§ 98. n. 5. 

Kpaive accomplish. Perf. § 101. n. 7. 
Kpive Judge, §$101.9.—MID. $135. 7. 
—<dmoxpivopas answer, $113. n. 5. 
kpotw strike. Pass, takes o, § 112. 

20. c—MID. § 135. 6. © 
kpumrw conceal. Charact. 8, § 92. n. 
2, ri a aa Aor. 1 and 2. 


xreari(o gain. Augm. § 83. n. 1. b. 


xri(w found 
xuntrw stoop. Perf. néxicha 
caxvw howl. Fut. Mid. 


korve hinder 

Aduww shine. Fut. Act. and Mid.— 
Perf. 2 A€Aapza 

Aeywo say.—MID.—See in § 114. 

AciBw pour out 

Nelsreo teaoe, secondary form Acurdye, 
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§112. 4,11. Aor. 2. Perf. 2.~ 
MID. — 

Aero Shell_—Pass. Aor. 2, § 100. n. 5. 

Aevxaivw make white. Aor. 1, § 101. 
n. 2. 

Aevoow see (poet.) Fut. § 95.6. marg. 

Aevw stone. Pass. takes o, $112. 20.a. 

Any leave off 

Avyifw bend, § 95. n. 2. marg. 

Avpaino spoil, see Depon. Avyaivopa:. 

Avw loose, see Anom. § 114. 

paddgow, rrw, soften 

papaiva cause to wither.—Aor. 1 takes 
d.—Pass. wither 

pacow knead. Char. y, §92.n. 2— 
Aor. 1. and 2. Pass.—MID. 

paori{w scourge. Fut. £0, § 92. n. 3. 

pepi{w divide out.— MID. 

pynvuw point at | 

ptaivw sotl_—Aor. 1. takes n, § 101. 
n. 2, and n. 8. marg. 

pod ives stain, sorl, Perf. Pass. § 101. 
n. 8. b. 

veuw nod, (érivev assent, dvaveve dis- 
sent,) Fut. Mid. in Hom. Plat. also 
Fut. Act. - 

viccoua go away (poet.) Fut. § 95.6 
marg. 

video snow 

youi(w suppose 

Enpaivw make dry. Perf. Pass. $101. 

n. 8. 


fw make smooth. Pass. takes o, 
§ 112. 20. a.- 

olaxi{w steer, Augm: § 84. n. 2. 

oixreipw bemoan 

otpofw wail. Char. $92. n. 3.—Fut. 
Mid. 

oivite smell of wine. Augm. § 84. 
n. 2. 

6xehAw land, trans. and intrans. 

oAoAu~w cry out. Fut. gopuas. 

ofvvw sharpen, irritate. Perf. Pass. 
§ 101. n.8. 

dvecdifw reproach, revile 

ovouata name 

érdi~o arm.—MID. 

dpéyw reach out. Att. redupl.—Aor. 
Pass. and Mid. § 113. n. 5. 

dpi{w bound.—MID. 

Gpyaivw make angry. Aor. 1, § 101. 
n. 2. 


dpicow, rrw, dig, Char. § 92. n. 2.— 
Att. redupl. § 85. 1.—MID.—Sec- 
ondary form dptye, § 92. 5. marg. 
§ 114 in oye. 

evratw wound, } 84.5. $112. 9. §114 
in ovrde. 
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nwadevo educate —MID. 

maAdaiw wrestle. Pass. takes oc, $112. 
20. a. 

madd\w brandish.—Pass. Aor. 2, see 
in § 114. 

nacow bestrew. F. oe, § 92. n. 2, 3. 
—MID. 

meipw prerce, § 101. 8.—Pass. Aor. 2. 

neuro send. Perf. § 97. n. 1.—Perf. 
Pass. § 98. n. 8.—MID. 

merraivo ripen. Aor. 1, § 101. n. &. 

WHT Te, see § 114 miyvupe 

miaivw fatten. Aor. 1, § 101. 4. 

meefw press. (meéCevv § 112. n. 5.) 

meoreva beleve 

ti\acow, rrw, form, Fut. ow, § 93. n. 
1. B—MID 

mrexw braid. —Pass. Aor. 2, § 100. n. 

5.—MID. 

mAuve wash, § 101. 9. 

mviyw su ocate trans, Fut. Mid. f£o- 
pat.—Pass. suffocate intrans. § 113. 
n. 5. 

mopevw bring, conduct.—Pass. jour- 
ney, § 113. n. 5. § 135. 3. 

mopi{a procure.—MID. gain, acquire, 
$ 135. 6. 

mpacow, rre, do, find myself “_ or 
ill), § 113. n. 3. extr. 

mpéra become; only Active 

mpeaBevw am ambassador.— MID. 
§ 135. 8. 

mpio saw.— Pass. takes a, § 112. 
20. a. 


sl a prophesy. Augm. § 86. 


wraio aah — Pass. takes o, § 118. 
20. a. 

nTHOow stoop down. Char. § 92. n. 2. 

nricow stamp. Fut.ow, $92.n. 2. B. 

mrucow fold —MID. 

nruw spit. Flexion in $ 95. n. 3. 
§ 112. 20. b. 

nvOw (long v) cause to rot—Pass. am 
rotten 

paiw smash, shiver. Pass. takes a, 
§ 112. 20. a. 

panre sew, § 9%. n. 1. o.—Aor. 2. Pass. 

pérw St 

caivw wag, flatter; only Active — 
Aor. 1. takes n, also a. 

caipw sweep.—Aor. 1. takes n.—Perf. 
2. has the special signif. gren, as 
Present 

veiw shake.—Pass. takes a, § 118. 20. 
a.—MID. 

onpaino mark.—Aor. 1. takes n, later 
a.—MID. 
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onmre cause to rot.—Pass. am rotten, 
Aor. 2. and Perf. 2, $113. n. 3, 5. 
$135. n. 1. 

oxalw limp 

oxdnre excavate. Charact. d, § 92. 
n. 1. c.—Pass. Aor. 2. 

oxeratw cover, § 112. 9. 

oxeva(w prepare, éerxevadaras § 103. 

. 23.—MID. § 135. 2 

oxnrre Act. and Mid. lean upon, sup- 
port myself 

onidta overshadow, § 112. 9. 

TROTTED scoff. Fut. Mid. 

oreipw sow.—Pass. Aor. 2.—MID. 

onevow hasten.—MID. 

orrovoato do with zeal.—Fut. Mid. 

oratw drop, trickle, §92.n.3. 

oréyea cover 

oret3w tread upon.—Pass. Aor. 2. 

orelyw stride, proceed, Aor, 1. and 2. 

oré\Aw send, $101. 8.—Pass. Aor. 1. 
and 2.—MID. $135.3. §136. n. 2. 

orevw sigh; only Pres. and Impf. 

orevd{w groan. Char. § 93. n. 3. 

arépyw love, am contented.—Perf. 2. 


oreo stuff, crown.—MID. 


sa aay prop support. Char. §92. n. 
3.— 
oriva rk, Char. § 92. n. 3. 
orparevo Act. and Mid. take the field 
orpedw turn. Perf. Act. § 97. n. 1. 
Perf. Pass. §98.n.3. Pass. Aor. 
1, and 2, § 100. n. 3.—MID. 
ito and sabe pipe, whistle. 
wR at. ovpigopas Att. 
ovpw draw, drag. —Pass. Aor. 2.— 
MID. 


opddAw decerve.—Pass. Aor. 2. 
odarrw and opd{o slaughter, § 92. n. 
5.—Pass. Aor. 2. ; 

ohiyye te bind fast.—Pass. Perf. 
$ 98. n. 

opulw en palpitate. Char. $92. n. 3. 

oxi¢w split 

wxord{w have letsure 

ragow, Tr, arrange. Char. $98. n. 2. 
—Pass. Aor. 1..and 3.—MID. 

Téyyo morsten, wet 
it extend, § 101. 9. 

reipw rub away, only Pres. and Impf. 
—For repow see Ausf. wba 


rexpaipo fic, limtt.—Aor. 1. takes y. 
—MID. prove 

rexraivw work as carpenter, etc.—Aor. 
1. takes ». 


réAXw, only in compounds, e. g. ént- 
Té\Xw order, give commission, a a0F 
8.—MID. 
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rerpaivw bore, $101. 4. $112.13; see gappydcow, rre, treat with medicine 


§ 114 rirpaw 

rxw soften, meli,—Pass. melt intrans. 
§113.n.5. Aor. 2. Perf. 2. § 113. 
n. 3, 5. § 92.9. But Aor. 1, Pass. 
was melted, § 113. n.6. - 

titdw pluck, pull, § 101. 4—MID. 
§ 135. 5. 

rwacow shake vehemently —MID, 

tpaxuva make rough. Perf. Pass. 
§ 101. n. 7. b. . 

tp€uo tremble; has no Aor. and no 
Perf. 

tperw turn. Perf. Act. $97. n. 1. 
Perf. Pass. §98.n.3. Aor. 2. Act. 
Pass. Mid. $100.4. Aor. 1. Pass. 


pepBw feed. Perf. 2, § 97. 4.c.—Has 
no Fut. nor Aor. — 

preyo burn trans.—Pass. Aor. 2, 
§ 100. n. 5. 

hovevo kill 

dpdcce, rro, shut in, enclose. Char. 
§ 92. n. 2.—Pass. Aor. 2.—MID. 

dpicos, rro, shudder. Char.x«, § 92. 
n. 2.—Perf. 2, § 97. n. 5. 

Ppovrifw take interest in 

dpvyw roast.— Pass, Aor. 2, § 100. 
n. 4 


guAdoow, rre, guard.—MID. § 135. 
2, 5. 
gurevw plant 


ib. n. 3.—Verbal adject. rpamyréoy yaderaive act harshly. Aor. 1, § 101. 


§ 134. n. 5. . 
tpiBo rub (i).—Pass. Aor. 2, § 100. 
n. 4 


rpifo chirp, Fut. éo, § 92. n. 3.—Perf. 
térpiya as Present, § 113. 7, and 
n. 13. 

tpvo rub away. Secondary form rpv- 

wo, see § 114. 

rodatw mock. Fut. Mid. 

UBpi{w insult, abuse 

tromrevw suspect, Augm. $ 86. n. 3. 

vpaivw weave. Aor. 1. takes ». 

Sw rain. Pass. takes o, § 112. 20. a. 

daivw, see § 114.—Perf. Pass. § 101. 
n. 7. 


n. 2. 

xopevw dance 

xpntw need, require; only Pres. and 
Impf.—Comp. Anom. xpde, § 114. 

xpiw anoint.—Pass. takes o, § 112. 
20. c.—MID. $ 135. 2. 

WadAw play the lyre, sing 

Wavw touch. Pass. takes o, § 112. 
20. a. 

Yeyo censure—Aor. 2. Pass. § 100. 


n. 5. 
Wevdo belie —MID. am false, lie 
Wnpifo count, reckon —MID. decide 
by vote | 
avivo am tn travasl 


II. Contractep Verss, § 105, comp. p. 177. 


dyardw love 

Byscti know not. Fut. Mid. 
Act. in Demosth.) 

adtxéw do wron 

aiparéw make Bonily 

aivéw praise, § 95. n. 4; alvéo § 105. 
n. 7. 

aipéw, see Anom. § 114. 

alréw ask, demand.—MID. § 135. n. 2. 

axodovbew follow . 

axpiBew know accurately —MID. 

aAyew suffer Page 

ddodw thresh. Fut. dow and joe, 
$95. n. 6. 

aguaw mow.—MID. 

audiaBnréw strive, am of a different 
opinion. Augm. at the beginning. 

dytdw (not a compound) afflict.—Pass. 
with Fut. Mid. afflict myself, grieve, 
§113, n. 5. 

avopbdw sit upright. Augm. $§ 86. 
n. 4. 


(Fut. 


ayriBod€w meet, entreat. Augm.§ 86.2. 

avridixéw join issue. Augm. § 86. 3. 

aftdw esteem worthy.—MID. | 

doididw sing (poet.) §105.n.1. - 

aravrdw meet. Fut. Mid. (later Act.) 
—~Augm. § 86. n. 2. 

arardw (not a compound) deceive 

arretA€w (not & compound) threaten 

apiOpéew number.—M ID. 

dpxew suffice, retains ¢ in flexion, § 95. 
n. 3.—Pass. takes o, § 112. 20. b. 


dpéw till, plough, retains o in flexion, 


§ 95. n. 3. Att. redup].—Pass. 
without a, § 112. 20. b. 
apraw hang up, fasten.—MID. 
doxéw exercise —Pass. train myself 
doxaAdw am unwilling, § 105. n. 10. 
ariudw dishonour, Fut. 3, $99. n. 8. 
avdaw talk, § 105. n. 16. 
avAéw play the flute . 


adpovew am foolish. Augm. § 86. 8. 
Bodw cry out, $95.5. Sce in § 114. 
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BovxoAéw pasture trans. § 105. n. 12. 
Bptdw am strong, § 113. 2. 
Bpovrdw thunder 
yeAdw laugh, Fut. Mid.—Has a short 
in flexion, §95.n. 3. Pass. takes 
o, § 112. 20. b.—Dislects, $110. 
a. 10, 14. 
vd beget. —MID. 
mavéw Act. and Dep. Pass. expend, 
lay owt, § 113. n. 5. 
snide, Att. 3n6w, treat as an enemy, 
$105. n. 11. 
dnAew injure —MID. 
énAdo make known 
dcairdw (not a compound) am arbitra- 
tor. Augm. § 86. n. 4.—Pass. 
§ 113. n. 5. 
dtaxovew (not a compound) minister 
to, serve. Augm. § 86.n. 4.—Also 
MID. Depon. 
Bexairdw hold to be right, § 105. n. 13. 
8ipaw am thirsty, § 105. n. 5. 
8ovAdw enslave.—MID. 
3ucapectéw am displeased. Augm. 
§ 86. 3. 
Jvorvyéwam unhappy. Augm. § 86. 3. 
dvowrewn put out of countenance. 
Augm. § 86. 3. a: 
€dw let, permit, § 95. n. ee 
€t, $ 84, 2. - 
dw give as pledge, pawn. Augm. 
ae n. 3—MID. pledge myself, 
$135. 2. 
erxeipen take in hand. Augm. § 86. 
. 3, 


Dede compassionate 

€éw vomit, retains € in flexion, § 95. 
n.3. Att. redup].—Pass. takes o, 
§ 112. 20. b. 

sabia make fast, firm, Augm. 
§ 86. 

€urroAde “rafick Augm. § 86. n. 3. 

évoxdew trouble, molest. Augm. § 86. 
n. 4, 

éxtOupew desire. Augm. § 86. n. 3. 

émtopxew swear falsely, Augm. in 


middle. Fut. Mid. | 
émtxetpéw undertake. Augm. § 86. 
n. 3. 


épevvdw Act. and Mid. search out, in- 
vestigate | 

épnpsw make desert. Fut. § 95. n. 13. 

épudpiaw blush, § 97. 2. b. 

éporde ask, question 

éoTidw entertain. Augm. ec, § 84. 2. 
—Pass. § 113. n. 5. 

érepordo make otherwise, § 105. n. 1. 

evepyeréw do goodto. Augm. § 86. 3. 
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evocBéw am pious. 

evwyéw entertain. Pass. feast, revel, 
§$113.n.5.§135. 3.—Augm. § 86. 3. 

(é boil intrans. retains e in flexion. 
§95.n. 3. $112. 20. b. Secondary 
form (évvups. 

(nAdw emulate, rival 


(nud punish 
(nréw seek 


(wypahew paint 
"Baw am young ; see § 114 nBdoxw. 

pepdw tame.—MID. 

Nxéco sound ; fyeoxe § 105. n. 12. 

Jappeo, Saprée, have confidence 

SInpdw hunt, Fut. Mid. and Act. 

Sido crush, has a short in flexion, 
§ 95. n. 3—Pass. takes co, § 112. 
20. b. 

Spnvéw lament, bewail 

Jupidw burn incense 

Supdwm become angry.— Pass. § 113. 
n. 3. 

id3pée sweat, contr. § 105. n. 6. 

iunaw draw sc. water.—MID. 

immorpopew keep horses, § 86. n. 5. 

loropew search into, inquire 

KaKow injure, weaken 

KaTryopew accuse. Augm. $ 86. n. 3. 

Kevrew prick, sting 

Kevew Move 

kAdw break, see Anom. § 114. 

KAnpdw choose by lot—MID. cast -lots, 
§ 135. 6. 

xvaw scrape. Flexion, § 105. n. 5. 
Pass. takes g, § 113. 20. a.—Sec. 
ondary form xvnOw, § 112. 12. 

koipaw put to sleep. Pass. oe Mid.) 
sleep, § 113. n. 5. § 135. 

kowew Act. and Mid. a common, 
share 

Koweveo participate - 

KoAAdw glue 

kohupBdw swim 

rondw wear long hair, § 105. n. 10. 

Kopéco sweep; diff. from Anom. Ko- 
pévvup pee 

Koo pew adorn, § 105. n. 15. 

xoréw Act. and Mid. excite a grudge, 
trritate ; retains ¢ in flexion, § 95. 

- n. 3. 

xparéw have power, hold fast 

xporéw beat, clap 

KTurew resound, make a noise, § 114. 

xuBepydw steer, "guide 


Aadew speak 


Aurrapew smplore 
Aodopew Act. and Pass, Dep. re- 
proach, revile, § 113. n. 5. 
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Auréw grieve, mortify.—Pass. § 113. 
5 


n. 5. 

Awdaw relax, yield 

paprupew testify 

pecdsiaw smile 

peXorrotewm make songs. Augm. § 86. 2. 

perpew measure —MID. 

picéw hate 

vecxeo wrangle. Flex. § 95. n. 3. 

yew, see Anom. § 144. 

wixaw conquer 

voew think ; see Anom. § 114. 

voulerew admonish 

&éw scrape, polish; retains e in flex- 
ion, § 95. n. 3. Pass. takes a, 
$112. 20. b. 

ot8aw make swell. 
forms -davw, -aivw. 

oixecdw make my own. Fut. $95. n. 13. 

oixéw inhabit: oixéarat, § 105. n. 9. 

olxodopéew butld.—MID. 

oixovpew keep the house. Augm. § 84. 
n. 2. 

oivoyoew pour owt wine. Augm. § 84. 
n. 8. 

oivow get drunk . 

oidw leave alone. Augm. § 84. n. 2. 

olorpew make wild. Augm. §$ 84. 
n. 2. 

oxveo am slothful, will not 

opapréew accompany, § 105. n. 16. 

Gpsrew have iniercourse with 

Gporoyew agree, confess 

Grraw roast 

opbdm set upright, erect. —MID.— 
Compound avop6éo, Augm. $ 86. 
n. 4. 

dppaw Act. and Dep. press forward, 
endeavour, § 113. n. 5. 

dppew lie at anchor 

6xéo drive trans.—Pass. drtve intrans. 

mapavopew transgress the laws. Augm. 
§ 86. n. 3. 

mapowew am enraged. Augm. § 86. 
n. 4. 

mwarew tread 

mevao am hungry, contr. $ 105. 
n. 5. 

weipaw tempt, prove.—retpaopas With 

ut. Mid. and Aor. Pass. attempt, 

undertake, § 113. n. 5. 

mnoaw leap. Fut. Mid. 

mAavdew cause to wander. 
der, § 113. n. 5. 

mAeovexrew am greedy, covetous 

wArnpéw fill, § 105. n. 13. 


Pres. secondary 


Pass. wan- 
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rovew labour ; see Anom. § 114; also 
§ 113. 2. 

mordopa, see Anom. méropas, § 114. 

mpokevew ama public guest. Augm. 
§ 86. n. 3. 

mpoodoxaw expect. Augm. § 86. n. 2. 

nrepow furnish with wings 

frroew frighten, § 83. n. 1. ¢. 

nwrew sell 

ptyow am cold; contr. § 105. n. 6. 

putow cause to take root. Pass. take root 

potew whirr. Iterat. -acxoy §$ 103. 
m. 11. 

podew gulp down.—MID. 

puraw am filthy. Redupl. § 83. n. 4. 

onpeddo mark.—MID. 

atyaw am silent. Fut. Mid. 

cwwrdaw am silent. Fut. Mid. 

axtipraw leap about, spring 

opaw, see Anom. § 114. 

omaw draw, has a short in flexion, 
§ 95. n. 3.—Pass. takes ao, § 112. 
20. b.—MID. 

ometpaw cosl up 

aorepavow crown.—MID. § 135. 2, 4. 

ovAdw plunder 

cuvepyew work with. Augm. § 86. n. 3. 

odptydw swell from fullness 

rehew finish; retains ¢ in flexion, 
§ 95. n. 3.—Pass. takes o, $112. 
20. aa 

pew wale . 

fade honour.—MID. 

rtpwpew help, avenge —MID. 

roApaw dare 

rpéew tremble, $105. n. 2. 
¢ 95. n. 3. § 112. 20. b. 

rpumaw bore 

rpupaw am effeminate, revel 

tpvew hymn, praise. Augm. ¢ 84, 3. 

trvdw sleep, $105. n. 11. 

Pbovew envy 

girew love . 

otraw visit 

gvoaw blow ; dvoavres § 105. n. 14. 

dwpaw detect 

xaAdw relax, remit, yield; has a short 
in flexion, § 95. n.3. Pass. takes 
o, § 112. 20. b. 

xetpéo Act. more comm. Mid. subdue, 
subject to myself 

xoddw make angry. Pass. and Mid. 
amangry. KexoAwaro $105. n. 9. 

X»péew go away, yreld, Fut. Mid. and 
in comp. Fut. Act. 

yaw rub, see Anom. $114. 


Flexion in 
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III. Deronent VERBs. 


1. The most of the verbs here following are Middle Deponents ; since the 
Deponents Passive or Passtve- Middle have already been enumerated in 


$113. n. 5. p. 218; 


and necd not be repeated. Yet many of these form the 


Perf. Passive or Aor. 1, Pass. with passive signification, according to § 113. 


n. 6. 


2. As in § 113. n. 5, many are to be taken as pure Passives ; so here 
many must be regarded as the Middle of their neo usual or obsolete Active 


form. 


ayopdopas meet in debate, Homer. 
Double-sound, § 105. n. 10. 

ayoviCopat contend together, § 135. 7. 
Fut. Mid. 

aldéoua: feel shame, am ashamed, 
Dep. Pass. and Mid. $113. n. 5. 
Flexion § 95. n. 3. § 112. 20. b. 

aixifopat maltreat 

aivicgopat speak in riddles 

airtdopas accuse 

dxéopat heal. 
§ 112. 20. b. 

dxpodopat hear. Flex. § 95. n. 6. 

ddaovevopat boast 

dpdopat pray 

doracopas salute 

de£cdouate welcome 

Béyouas receive, admit, § 113. n. 6. 

OnA€opat tnjure 

Snptaopas contend 

Owpeopue present 

elpwvevouat dtssemble 

€vayridopat am opposed, Dep. Pass. 
$113. n.5. Augm. $ 86. 2. 

€vOvpéopat lay to heart, (etOup. mpo- 
6up.) Dep. Pass.§ 113.n.5. Augm. 
§ 86. n. 3. 

ertpnOevoput, mpound. think of after- 
wards, beforehand. Augm. after, 
$ 86. n. 3. 

épyatopas work, § 113. n. 5. Augm. 
er, § 84. 2. 

edxopat entreat. Augm. § 84. 5. 
eopat lead on, see Anom. § 114.— 
éLryeo § 105. n. 7. 

yrraopat am iwnfertor, worsted, § 113. 
n. 5, also Text 5. Augm. ’) 84. 4. 

Sedopat view ; seo Anom. JIdopa 
§ 114, 

ldopat cure 


ioxupi{opas affirm 


Flexion § 95. n. 3. 


xavydopa boast ; cavyacas § 103. m. 
16. marg. 

Aoyif{opas reckon, conclude 

Aupaivopas cause ruin. Perf. § 101. 
n. 7. 

AwBadpat maltreat 

padaxiCouat am effeminate 

payrevopat pr pe 

Haprupopat call to witness, invoke 

pnSopat devise 

pytiowas devise (poet.) § 95. n. 5. 
marg. 

pnxavdopas invent, contrive, § 105. 
n. 9. 


ptpeouas amitate 

pvOéopar tell ; puOciat, puOéas, § 105. 
n. 7. 

popdopa find fault with 

mxopa swim; see Anom. véw § 114. 

odupopat lament 

oiwvifoua take omens 

opxeopas dance 

muppnotafopnas speak plainly. Augin. 
§ 86. 2. 


only Pres. and 


mévouat am poor ; 
Impf. , 

moAtrevopas live as a citizen, Dep. 
Pass. and Mid. see Passow 

mpaypurevopuat carry on business, § 113. 
n. 5. extr. 

mpoouuafopat make a preface 

mpopacifopa set up as pretext. Augi. 
alter, ¢ 86. n. 3. 

mohéopet frequent, Lat. versart 11 
loco ; § 112. 8. 

givopat harm. Perf. céotppat 

ovréopat eat, feed 

oKenropuas look upon, consider; sce 
Anom. oxorew § 114. 

orovdorratéopat make a truce, $135.7. 

orabpaopa measure 


Ha 


o 
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aroyafopa aim at pbéyyoua utter a sound. Perf. like 
orparomebevopat encamp cpiyye 
opayafopas slay in sacrifice oBeouas fear; Dep. Pass. § 113. 8. 
radanwpeouar endure hardship, Dep. $113. n. 5. § 135. 6—oBeo § 105. 
Pass. n.7. § 28. n. 7. 
Texpaipopas prove ; see rexpaipw xaptevrifopas speak with grace, Lat. 
Texraivopat work as a carpenter ; see festive loot 
Texraivo , apiCopas gratsy, favour 
rexvaopa: work skillfully Nectepas , deceive, Mid.—am de- 


etdopae spare ed: be de Pass. 


ENGLISH INDEX. 


Nore. 


The following Index embraces only the more important principles and 
particular examples, which are scattered throughout the work. The 


eneral di- 


vision and arrangement of the subjects must be sought in the Table of Contents, 


after the Preface. 
A. : 

Abbreviation of letters 2. n. 2, 3; 
App. C. p. 466. 

Ablative by the Dat. 133. 4. 

Absolute, see Case absolute. 

Absorption of diphth. in crasis 29. n. 
4, 7.—of o in contract verbs, 105. 
n. 14. 

Abstract into concrete 119. m. 21.— 
expr. by neut. sing. 128. 2.—in 
Acc. after verbs 131.n.3; 134. n. 
2.—as Inf. 140. 5. c. 

Abundans 56. 4. 

Accent on diphth. 6. 2.—on comp. of 
yous and mAovs 60. 5.—on verbs 
103.m. 1 sq.—never back of augm. 
84.n.4; 103.m.10; p. 224, marg. 
—on compounds with Jes and dds 
107. m. 13, comp. m. 19.—on Gen. 
and Dat. 33. 7.—drawn back 12; 
45.n.1; 47.n.2; 49.n. 7; 103. 
m. 1 sq. 107. m. 31.—shifted 12; 
14. n. 3.—on contr. forms 28. n. 9; 
41.n. 7.—Rules of accent in com- 
position 121. 9.— See also Ana- 
strophe. 


Accusative, inv, 44.1.—as form of ad- — 


verbs 115. 4; 128. n. 4; 131. 10. 
—as abstract after verbs (payny 
pay.) 131.4; 134. n. 2.—after adj. 
130. n. 3; comp. 131. n. 6, and 
text 7.—without prep. with verbs 
of motion and rest 131. n. 5.—with 
ev V. xaxas Néyew V. rou 131. 2. 
—double 131. 5 sq. n. 12; 135. 
n. 2.—Greek 131. 7.—pronom. ex- 
pressions for other cases 131. 8.— 
of time and distance 131. 9, and n. 
15.—as Appos. to a whole clause 
131. n. 13.—appar. for the Voc. 
131.n.16.—with verbs Pass. Mid. 
and Intrans. 131, 1, 3,7; 135 4; 


The figures refer to the sections and subdivisions. —Tr. 


136. 2, and n. 1.— instead of a Dat. 
with verbal Adj. 134. n. 4.—in- 
stead of a Gen. with Infin. 140. n. 
9, 10.—See also Object. 

Accus. with the Inf. e. art. 141.1, 2; 
142. 2. b, sq.—Ace. ec. Inf. 141. 2 
sq.—for the Nom. ec. Inf. 141. n, 
4; 142. n. 3.—after ori, ws, see 
ért.—instead of a finite verb in the 
direct style 141. n. 3.—in minor 
clauses of the indirect style 141. 

n. 5.—as exclamation 141. n. 7. 
tae with Partictp. 144. 6. b.—in- 
stead of a Nom. c. Part. 144. n. 8. 

Accus. after oi8a, axovw, instead of 
the subject of the depend. clause 
151. I. 6.—for other cases with the 
Inf. 142. n. 1, 2—absolute 145. n. 
6, 7. 10; comp. 131. n. 13-16 ; 
with os 145. n. 7; instead of Gen. 
absol. 145. n. 8. 

Active used passively 134. 2. 

Acute accent on contractions 9. n. 1; 
28. 6.—in elision 30. 3. 

Adjectives 59 sq. 119. m. 66 sq.—ac- 
cent of feminines 34. IIT. 1, 3.—of 
one ending 59.1; 63. 4 Bq —for- 
mation of the neut. 59. 4.—Synt. 
Adj. instead of a subst. 123. 5 sq. 
—as adverb 123. 6.—with a subst. 
but without art. 125. n. 4.—refer- 
red to a diff. subst. 123. n. 7.— 
made by the Genit. in poets 132. 
n. 12.—with an Acc. see Accusa- 
tive. —Adj. in Dat. 133. n. 6, 8.— 
in neut. plur. instead of subst. 128. 
n. 2.—as predicate 129.7; in neut. 
sing. 129.8; in neut. plur. 129. n. 
11; comp. 134. n. 3. 

Adject. Verbal in réos and rés 102; 
129. n. 18; 134. 8 sq.—without 
copula 129. n. 18.—with Aco. in- 


~ 
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stead of Dat. 134. n. 4.—in neut. 


plur. 134. n. 3.—from Deponents 


134. n. 5. i 
Adverbs 119. 15.—Synt. 146.—in- 
stead of adj. and subst. 125. 6, 7. 
—Adverbial phrases with the art. 
125. n. 8—Adv. as predicate 129. 
13.—made by an adj. (x@¢ds etc.) 
123. 6.—by the neut. of an adj. 
128. n. 4, 5.—by a verb with a foll. 
particip. 144. n. 6.—suffers attrac- 
tion 143. n. 5, 6; 151. I. 8. 
Adverbial endings in os, a, ete. 115. 
3, and n. 3.—adv. adjuncts with 
subst. 125. 1, 3—with art. with- 
out subst. 125. n. 6.—Adverbial 
pronouns 116. 2 sq. and n. 7. 
Alexandrine dialect, 1. n. 8. 
also Aorist. ; 
Alphabet, history of, App. B. p. 463. 
Alternate vowel or sound (Umilaut) 
27.1; 92. 3—» and in adj. 63. 
2.—in Aor. 2, 96. 2, and n. 6.—. 
o, o, in Perf. 1 and 2, 97. 4. ¢, 
and n. 1, 2; 101. 6.—in Perf. Pass. 
98. n. 3.—a in verbs Apyp, 101. 8. 
—o in first syll. of dissyll. bary- 
tones 112. 8.—in adv. 119. m. 79. 
—omitted in Perf. Pass. 98. n. 3; 


See 


in Aor. 1. Pass, 100.n.3; in Aor. | 


2. Pass. 100. n. 5; in verbs Apyp 
101. 8, and n. 5. 

Anacoluthon 151. I. Comp. 141. 
n. 2,3; 143.17; 144. n. 5; 145. 
n.4; 139. m. 61. 

Anastrophe 117. 3; 147. n. 10. 

Ancipites 7. 6. 

Animals, names of, gender, 32. n. 3. 

Aorist 96; 100.—Synt. 137. 2 sq.— 
for the Perf. and Plupf. 137. 3— 
instead of the Pres. 137. n. 9— 
impl. what is customary, and in 
comparisons, 137.n.5.—in hypoth. 


constr, 139.m.28.—Aor. and Impf. — 


in Homer 137.n. 4.—in clauses of 
wishing 139. m. 8.—relations of 
time in the moods of the Aor. 137. 
5, marg.—See also Participle and 
reterile. | 

Aorist, Alexandrine, in a, 96. n. 1, 
marg. Aor. in ga in verbs Ayyp, 
101. n. 3. 

Aorist 2, accentuation 103. m, 4.— 
with long penult 96. n. 7.—Syn- 
copated Act. in ny, uy, etc. 110. 6; 
106.7, and n. 4—-8.—Syncop. Pass. 
Adro, Sexro) 110. 7, 8.—with re- 
upl. 83. n. 10; 85. n. 4.—gives 
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-- rise to new themes 111. 3.—want- 
ing in derivative verbs 96.4; 104. 
2.—Act. is rare in verbs Apyp, 101. 
n. 4.—in gov, oduny, 96. n. 9.— 
Aor. 2 Pass. more used than Aor. 
1, 100. n. 6; 101. n. 4.—without 
alternate vowel 100. n. 5. 

Aorist Pass. as Mid. 113. 4, and n. 5. 
—Aor. Mid. as Pass. 113. n. 9.— 
Aor. 1 Pass. in poets 100. n. 6: 
107. DB. 6... 

Apheresis 29. n. 10. 

Apocope 117. n. 2; see Elision— 
Apoc. forms of nouns, 56. n. 8; 57. 
n. 3—of particles 115. n. 7; in 
compos. 117. n. 2. 

Apodosis omitted 151. V. 

Apostopesis 151. V.. 


Apostrophe 30.—with enclities 14. 7. 


2.—sign of, 15. 3. 

Apposition 123. 1 sq.-—with the Voce. 
129 a. 2—with an impl. subject 
129. n.15.—in the Acc. instead of 
a whole clause 131. n. 13.—in Gen. 
with a possess. 127.n.13 and marg. 
—Art. with Appos. see Article. 

Arsis 7.n. 15.2. App. A. 20. 

Article, prepositive, in crasis 29. n.3. 
—signif..75. 1, and marg.—Sypnt. 
124.—with pr. names 124. 3.—with 
Appos. 124.n.2; 129.n.15; 129a. 
2.—with cardinal numbers 124. n. 
5.—with pronouns 124. n. 2, 3,4: 
127. 9.—for our indefinite 124. n. 
6; 144. n, 1—separated from its 
subst. 125, 1 sq. 140. 6 —repeated 
125. 3, 6, 10.—with foll. Gen. or 
adverbial phrase 125.4; 147 mapa 
ce. Gen.—with an adv. 125. 6.—te- 
dundant 125. n. 8.—with the Inf. 
125.8; 140.5 sq.6; 142. 3.—with 
a Particip. 124. n.6; 144. 1 sq— 
before relat. and other clauses 125. 
8.—with the predicate 129. 2.— 
Art. in Homer 126. n.7.—and post- 
positive, as originally demonstr. 
126. 1 sq.—See also 6, and ré, ra. 

Article omitted 124. n.7; 125. 3— 
in poets 125. n. 10.—with Partiei- 
ples 144. 1 fin—with the Infin. 
140. n. 5, 7.—with pronouns in cer- 
tain cases 127. n. 15sq.—indefinite 
124. 2, and n.7; 144. n. 1. 

Aspirates 17; 21. 3 sq. — become 
smooth in Jon. 27. n.1.e.—Neglect . 

_ of the aspiration by the Ion. and 
Att. 17.n.1; 108. II. 3; 114 @- 
Aowau.—before Inv 18. n. 2. 
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Asyndeton 149. m. 9; 

Altona 13. 3. 

Attraction 142. 2; 151. —with the 
relat. 143.13; see Relative —with 
adverbs 143.n.5,6; 151.8 —with 
participles 144. n. 12.—with the 
Inf. 142.2sq. 144.n.11; 151.1. 3. 
—neglected with Inf. 142. n. 1. 

Augment 82-86.—before a vowel 84. 
n. 5.—betore the prep. of a com- 
pound 86. n. 2.—retained in the 
moods of the Aor. 108. II]. 1.—neg- 
lected 83. n. 6-8; 84.n. 2,3; 103. 
m. 2.—syllabic with the temporal 
83.n.5; 84.n.5-9.—before or after 
the prep. 86. n. 2-4.—in tornpe 
107. m. 7.—Accent never back of 
augm. see Accent. 

Authority in prosody 7. 11. 


B. 
Barytones 10.2; 13.n.1. Barytone 
Verbs 103 —Catalogue of, App. F. 
Breathings, see Spiritus. 
Byzantine dialect 1. n. 8. 


C. 

Cesura, App. A. 21 sq.—lengthens a 
short vowel 7. 15 sq. App. A. 23. 

Canon of Dawes 139. m. 6, and 46 
marg. 

Case absolute 145. 1 sq.—apparent 
145. n. 3 sq 

Cases of verbs put with derived nouns 
and adj. 130. n. 3. 

Catalecttc syllable, App. A. 8. 

Causal clauses, 139. m. 42 and 35a. 

Causative signif. of verbs 113. 2; 
135. n. 1. 

Changes, see Mutations, Interchange. 

Characters, abbrev. in writing, 2. n. 
2: App. C. p. 466. 

Characteristic of Verbs 91 sq.—often 
diff. from that of their derivatives 
92.n. 2. marg. 

Circumflex in contractions 28. 6. 

Circumlocution, see Periphrase. 

Cities, names of, gender, 32. 4 sq.— 
as place where, 133. 4. f, and n. 15. 
—in Gen. 132. 14. b. 

Classes of Verbs 91.4; 1004. 1. 

Clauses, whole as object, 130. n. 4.— 
with Infin. and art. 140. 5. ¢—de- 
pendent on a prep. 147. n. 4. é 

Common gender 32. n. 2; 60. 3 8q. 
62. n. 1. 

Commutation, see Interchange, Muta- 
tions. 


151. IX. 


‘Consonants, 
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Comparison 65-69.—double 69. n. 3. 
The Comparative governs the Gen. 
132. 11 sq.—signif. too, 123. 7.— 
strengthened 123. n. 8 —nouble 
123. 8. 

Composition 120, 121.—with numer- 
als 70. n. 3.—loose and close in 
verbs 121. 3, 3.—elision in compos. 
as xaBfas ete. 117.n.2; 120. 3.— 
changes the signif. 130. n. 2, and 
marg. 

Conatus, see De conatu. 

Concrete made by neut. sing. 128. 3. 
See Abstract. 

Conditional clauses 139. m. 22.—in 
Acc. c. Inf. 141. n. becsllinticnl, 
SCO elmep. 

Conjunctions, their origin 146. 5.— 
clauses with, made by Infin. with 
art. and prep. 140. 5.c. See Par- 
ticles. 

Consequential (ecbatic) clauses 139. 
m. 52 sq. 

division of, 4.—at the 
end of words 4. 5.—simple instead 
of double 21 n. 2. See also Doub- 
ling, Aspirates, Tenues. 

Constructio ad sensum, rata cvveow, 
123. n. 3; 129. 11, and n. 2.— 
with the relat. 143. 5—with Par- 
ticip. 144.n.5.—Personal construe- 
tion 151, I. 7. 

Contraction 28.—double 53. 3.—omit- 
ted 49. n. 3; 50. n. 3; tm dissyl. 
in €o, 105. n. 2.—of adjectives 60. 
5; 63. n. 3.—elision in contr. 38. 
n. 7.—mixed sound short, 28. n. 
10; 53.n. 3.—See also Resolution. 

Copula agrees with predicate 129. 
12.—omitted 129. 20. 

Coronts 15.3; 29. n. 2. @. 

Correlatives 78, 116.—in attraction 
151. I. 5. 

Crasis 29. 2 sq. 

Customary, wont, idea expr. by etva 
and Gen. 132. n. 13 —by the Impt. 
137. 4.—by the Aor. 137. n. 5. 


D. 

Dative, elision of s, 30. n. 3.—Sing. 
and Plur. in compounds 120. n. 4. 
—Synt. 133. —with subst. 130. n. 
3.—for the Gen. 133. n. 9—With 
verbs of approach 133. 2. a, b— 
of setting upon, ib. 2. b—of com- 
mand, admiration, entreaty, ib. 2. 
c.—of censure. reproach, ib. 2. @. 

after rpére ete. ib. 2. e.—of like- 
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ness, 6 avrds, etc. ib. 2. f.—of subj. 
judgment and in parenth. with os, 
133. n. 7.— with compounds in- 
stead of a prep. 133.3.—with verbs 
of motion ib. n. 11.—double 133. 
5.—Dat. of instrum. 133. 4. a.— 
with verbs signif. emotion of mind 
ib. 4. c.—with compar. and superl. 
ib. 4. d; 123. n. 8. 9.—commodi et 
incommodi 133. 2.g, and n. 5-10; 
131.n.2.—without cup for divisions 
of troops, and with avrds, 133. n. 
13, 14—with the Pass. 134. 4.— 
as form of adv. 115. 4.—as marking 
time 133. 4. e; also place where, 
ib. 4. f, and n. 15.—with the Inf. 
with or without 76, 142. 2. b; ib. 
3.—with a particip. in aitract. 
144. 7, and n. 12.—absolute 145. 
5; comp. 133.n. 6 sq.—with par- 
ticiples 144. 6. c.—Dat. of partici- 
ples 133. n.8; 145. n. 3.—instead 
of Acc. with cadeiy, 131. n. 11. 

Dawes’ canon, see Canon. 

Declensions 33 sq.—their original 
identity 56. n. 7. marg. 

De conatu, verbs, 137. n. 10; 144. 
n.4 


n. 4. 

Defective nouns 56. n. 8; 57.—def. 
adjectives 64. 4. » 

Demonstratives 76 ; 116. 5, 6.—Synt. 
127, 1—strengthened 79.4; 116. 
7.—several strengthen each other 
127. 1.¢.—in like gender with the 
subst. 129. 9.—in Neut. sing. and 
plur. 129. n. 9, 10.—with the art. 
124. n. 2; 127. 9.—between art. 
and subst. 125. n. 2.—flow together 
with the relat. 127. 1.d; 143. 8. 
—for the relat. in second clause 
143.7; 151. IL. 4.—See also Omis- 
ston. 

Deponents 113. 4, and n. 5.—Pass. 
ibid. 

Derivation 118, 119.—verbs from 
nouns 119. 2.—of nouns 119. 6 sq. 
—of the Adj. 119. 13 sq.—of Adv. 
119. 15.—by composition 120. 1 sq. 

Desideratives 119. 5. 

Desire, verbs of, construction, 132. 
10. f. 

Dieresis, sign of, 15. 3. 

Dialects 1. 1 sq. 16. n. 1; 27. 3 8q. 
28. n.1sq. 34. IV; 35.n.4; 116. 
n.10; 117. n. 1. 

Drastole 15. 2. 

Digamma, 6.n. 3.—causes a position 
7.n. 15 3.—special instances 84. 
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n.6; 114 dyvups marg. ib. dvdave 
marg. 

Dimeter, App. A. 12. 

Diminutives 119.m.61.—gender 32. 2. 

Diphthongs 5.—diphth. and long 
vowels used as short 7. 16.—im- 
proper diphth. 5; 28. 3. 2. a.—ab- 
sorbed in crasis 29. n. 4.—See also 
Mized Sound. | 

Diplasiasmus 21.n.1; 27.n. 14; 95. 
n. 5. 

Dipode, App. A. 12. 

Direct style instead of indirect, 139. 
m. 69. 

Distribution, verbs of, ¢. dup]. Ace. 
131. 5.—c. Gen. et Acc. 131. n. 9. 

Distributive usage of ava 147. n. 1; 
eis ib. xara ib. emi ib. 

Double Letters 22.— interchanged 
with kindred single ones 16. n. 1. 
g.—Double Forms and Themes 56. 
5; 67. n. 3sq. 92.18q. 111, 112. 
—Double Questions 139. m. 62; 
in the Subjunct. ib. m. 65.— Double 
sound, see Resolution. See also 
Doubling. 

Doubling of consonants 21; 27. n. 
14; 95. n.5; 114 dywpe marg. ib. 
Seioa: Marg. 116. n. 10.—not writ- 
ten 27. n. 15 sq.—after a long 
vowel 27.n.17.—Doubling of vow- 
els 28. n. 3. 105. n. 10; 114 xpai- 
yo. See also Resolution. 

Doubtful vowels 7. 6 sq. 

Dropping of a consonant 28. n. 4; 
117. n. 2.—of a vowel 28. n. 7; 
see Eliston.—of the vowel of the 
stem 110. 4.—of o in the 2 pers. 
Sing. Pass. 103. m. 17 ; 107. m. 37. 

Dual for Plur. 33. n. 4; 129. 6.—in 
verbs, 2 pers. instead of 3d, 87.n.7. 
— Synt. 129. 6 sq. comp. 87. n. 7.— 
of subst. fem. with adj. masc. 123. 
4.—Dual as neut. Plur. 123. n. 4. 


E. 


Ecbatic or consequential clauses 139. 
m. 52; comp. m. 35 b. 

Elision 28. 3, and n.7; 30.1; 34. 
IV. 5; 53. n. 2; 105. n. 7.—in 
composit. 120. 2—not with v, sepi, 
Dat. sing. and plur. of 3 Decl. én, 
and the like, 30. 2, and n. 3, 4— 
removes the accent of Prep. 117. 
n, 4.—in words in «Ans, 53. 3.— 
in composit. xaBSas etc. 117. n. 2. 
—Sce Apostrophe, Apheresis, Drop- 
ping, ete. 
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Ellipsis 151. TV. See also Omisston. 

Emotion of mind, verbs of, 131. n. 3; 
133. 4.0; 147 éwic. dat. p. 417.— 
with a Particip. 144. n. 6 fin. and 
text 6. 

Enclitics 14. 

Entreaty, verbs of, 132. n. 11, 14; 
133. 2. c-—with pn 148. 2. c. and 
text 3. ' 

Epenthesis 19. n. 3; see Insertion. 

Epexegesis 151. VIL. 

Epic language and dialects 1. n. 2, 
and text 11; 114.6. See Dialects. 

Epicene gender, Genus epicenum, 332. 
n. 3. 

Etacism, 3. note, marg. 

Exclamations 133. n. 31; 141. n. 7. 

Ezpletives 149. m. 24. 


F. 


Fear, anxiety, eto, expr. with Gros, 

_ pn, Ort, ef, Sore, and Infin. 139. 
m. 50. 

Feminines with masc. see Dual. 

Final letters 4.5.—movable, », s, etc. 
26.—Final clauses 139.m.45; com- 
pare ib.m. 35a; 144. 2. 

Formation of words, see Derivation. 

Forms, double, 56. 2 sq.—simpler of 
subst. 56. n. 8.—various of adjec- 
tives 64. 

Fractions, fyu-, ete. 71. n. 3. 

Frequentatives 119. m. 14. 

Future retains the short vowel 95. n. 
3.—Mid. instead of Act. 113. 5; 
instead of Pass. 113. 6.—Synt. Fut. 
Indic. after ei, 139. m. 23; after a 
relat. 139. m. 34; after ows in- 
stead of Imperat. 139. m. 46; after 
ov py, 139. m. 6, 46 marg.—with 
dy 139. m. 12.—Fut. exactum 138. 
4; 139. 16.—Periphrase with peA- 
Aew 137. n. 11. 

Fut. Attic 95. 7.—Doric 95. n. 17. 

Fut. 2, 95.10; 114 daw 4. marg. 

Fut. 3, 99 —Synt. 138. 


G. 


Gender, rules of, 32.—of 3 Decl. 38. 
—of a part the same as of the 
whole 132. n. 3; of the predicate 
129. 9-11 sq.— Genus epicenum 32. 
n. 3. 

Genitive, Attic 51. 2, and n. 3; 52. 
n. 2.—as form of adv. 115 n. 3.— 
Synt. Position with the art. 125. 1, 
2, and n. 2.—Gen. with rd, ra, oi, 
etc.ib. 5, and n. 6.—of country with 
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cities 132. 2.—partsteve 132. 5; in 
distribution 131.n.9; position 125. 
n. 2.—Gen. of time and place 132. 
5.b; ib. 14. b.—of separation after 
verbs and adj. 132. 4.—after iva, 
gov, Trot, eis rouro, rovovro, etc. 132. 
n. 6.—after the idea capable of, etc. 
132. 10. d.—with elva: 132. 5. ¢, 
and n. 13.—of price, etc. 132. 10. 
o.—after Comparatives 132. 11.— 
for mepi 132. n. 29.—in exclam. 
and protestat. ib. n. 31.—special 
examp. Jéew mediosos, etc. ib. n. 28. 
marg.—ev elds rivos ib. 10.d; dyeuw 
xetpds, etc. ib. n. 10.—Gen. for Dat. 
pov for pot, 133. n. 10; comp. 145. 
hn. 1, 2. 

Genitive of object, after subst. 132. 1 
sq. 9; after verbs and adj. 132. 10. 
—of quantity, quality, degree, ib. 
n. 5, and text 7.—partitive with 
verbs, etc. 132. 5. o, d, e.—with 
the idea of partaking, ib. d; and 
of entreating, Aiocopas, leeciie: ib. 
n. 11; 8eio6as 132. 10. a.—Gen. 
of material 132. 7.—possessive, ib. 
—causal 132. 8.—With words sig- 
nif. fullness or want ib. 10. a.— 
—worth or the opp. ib. 10. b.—re- 
membering or forgetting ib. 10. d. 
—care for, admire, contemn, spare. 
ib. 10. e.—accuse and condemn, ib. 
10. g.—with verbs of sense, per- 
ceiving, ete. ib. 10. h. —enjoy, prof- 
it, ib. 10.1.—with superlatives 132. 
n. 23.—surpass, rule, and opp. 132. 
12.—after adj. and Particip. e. g. 
in sxds, with a priv. 132.13, and n. 
27.—with os, mas éxet, ete. ib. n. 
28.—with subst. omitted, ib. n. 30. 
— absolute in beginning of a 
clause, ib. n. 29 —double, ib. n. 14. 

Genitive of a Subst. with pron, possess. 
127. n. 13.—in apposit. with an 
adj. ib. marg.—in answer to the 
question whence? 132. 3.— after 
neuter pronouns 132. n. 5. 

Genitive with Particip. 144. 6. .— 
Gen. of the Infin. (vera), 405. 5. ¢. 
—with the Infin. 142. 2. b.—Gen. 
in main clause ee of subject 
in minor clause 151. I. 6. 

Genitive absolute 145. 2, and n. 7.— 
laxly instead of the particip. alone, 
145. n. 1, 8.—instead of Dat. 145. 
n, 2; 133. n. 10.—without subject 
expr. 145. 4, and n. 9.—from an 
impers. verb, 145. n. 9 sq.—from 
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verbs Pass. as dnAwGevros, onpav- 
Oevrwv, 145. 3, and n. 10.—with 
ows, 145. n. 7. 

Gentile nouns 119. m. 49 8q. 

Grerund made by Intin. 140. 3. | 

Grave accent 9.n.1; 13. 2, and n. 1. 


H. 


Hearing, verbs of, constr. 132. 10. h. 
Heteroclites 56. 5, and n. 4 aq. 
Hexameter, App. A. 10. 

Hiatus 29. with Hom. digamma 6. 
n. 3.—after fy drs, oto. 29. n. 1; 
comp. 30. n. 

Hyperbaton ee Bite 1; comp. App. 
D. p. 469. | 

Hypercatalectic verse, App. A. 8. 

Hypodiastole 15. 2. 

Hypothetic clauses, see Conditional. 


I. 


Ictus 7. 158q. App. A. 20. 

Imitative verbs 119. m. 13. 

Immediate signification 113.2; 135. 
n. 1. 

Imperative 88. 6—in SX, see Jc.—of 
the Fut. 96. n. 9.—3 Plur. 103. m. 
15.—2 pers. for 3 pers. with mas 
ete. 129. n. 13.—in Plur. instead 
of Sing. 129. n. 13.—in Sing. in- 
stead of Plur. ib.—Dual 129. 6.— 
Perf. Act. and Pass. 137. n. 13.— 
Pres. and Aor. 137. 5.—in relat. 
clauses and after ort, 139. m. 36.— 
after dore, 139. m. 55 marg.—with 
negation 148. 3. ee Peniparases for, 
103. 15.—-made by ov and 2 pers. 
Fut. Ind. 137. n. 6.—by ri ov; 1b. 
—by drws, 139. m. 46.—by | pers. 
Plur. and Sing. of the Subj. 139. 
m. 3.—by the Subj. with pn, ib. 
m. 4.—by the Opt. and Opt. with 
dy, ib. m.7, 15.—with Péavecy, 150. 

. m. 37.—by the Infin. 140. 7.—by 
the Acc. c. Inf. 141. n. 6.—omitied 
129. 20. 

Imperfect, Syat. 137. 2, and n. 7 marg. 
—Impf. and Pres. de conatu 137. 
n. 10.—iimpl. what is customary, 
wont, 137.4.—with dy, 139. m. 12, 
28, 29.—instead of Aor. 2, 96.n. 3. 
—instead of Plupf. 139. m. 29.— 
in clauses of wishing 139. m. 8. 

Impersonals, 129. 18.—in the Par- 
ticip. 145. n. 9, 10.—in the Iniin. 
141. n. 6. 

Inchoattve verbs 112.n.7; 119.m.14. 

Inclination of the accent 14. 1 sq. 
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Indefinite pronoun 77; see ris, ri, in 
Greck Index. 

Indicative in the indirect style and 
parenthetic clauses 139. m. 23, 34, 
69.—Preterite without av, as ypny. 
ede, ete. 139. m. 13. 

Indirect style, see Oratio. 

Infinitive 88.7.—of contr. verbs 105. 
4.—in vat, accent, 103. m. 6.—<Aor. 
2, 103. m. 4.—in pev, pevas, ib. m. 
33.—in ev, nv, ey, ib. m. 34.—in 
as, os, 105.n.18. Infinitive with 
and without art. 140. 1 sq. see dr- 
tscle.—as subject 129. 18.— with &, 
139. m. 18, 54.—after dore, ocos, 
otos, 139. m. 53 sq. 140. 4.—after 
demonstr. without d@ore 127.1. ¢€; 
140. n. 3, 5; eomp. 132. n. 22.— 
as neut. subst. 140. 5 sq.—Act. in- 
stead of Pass. 140. 2.—as object, 
ib. 5, b.—after a prep. ib. 5. ¢.—in 
oblique cases, ib. n. 9-11.—with- 
out art. after subst. adj. or prep. 
ib. n. 8.—instead of Imperat. 140. 
7; 141. n.6.—Pres. instead of Aor. 
141. n. 1.—Aor. instead of Fut. 
140. n. 1.—after ori, ws, see ort.— 
with relat. and conjunct. 141. n. 5. 
—expr. entreaty, command, 141. n. 
6.—instead of Acc. c. Inf. 141. 3; 
142. n. 4.—in parenthetic clauses 
140. n. 4.—with other subst. ad- 
juncts, Inf. epexegeticus, 140. n. 3, 
11.—in apposit. with a subst. 140. 
n. 6.—after the idea of fearing, 
etc. 139. m. 50. 

Infinitive in Gen. with rod, 140. n. 10, 
11.—with ro instead of rov, 1b. n. 9. 
10.—in oaths, see 7 pnv.—absolute 
140.n.4.—Fut. and Aor. after peA- 
Aew, eArifecv, etc. 137. n. 11; 139. 
m. 18; 140. 1. e.— Attraction of 
cases with Infinit. 142. 2 sq.—near 
adjuncts with the Infin. 140. 5, 6; 
141. 1.—with negatives 148. 2. g. 
—omitted 151. [V. 8.—with Nom. 
or Acc. see Nominative, Accusative. 

Infinitive and Particip. as comple- 
ment of a verbal idea, 140. n. 7; 
144. 6, and marg. 

Inseparable particles 120. 5. 

Insertion of conson. 19. n. 1.—of a 
vowel, as €, 28. n. 3.—in aurés, 74. 
n. 1. 

Interchange of consonants in the dia- 
lects 16. n. 1.—of forms in declen- 
sion 56.2. See Mulations, Meta- 
plasm, ete. 
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Interjections 115. n. 7. 

Interrogatives, direct and indir. 17.2; 
78.1-3; 79. 2-5.—Synt. 127. 58q. 

139. m. 62 sq.—with art. 124. n.3. 
—Interrog. clauses, direct and in- 
dir. 139. m. 62sq.—several in one 
clause 127. 5. 

Intransitives 113. n. 1; 130. n. 2.— 
with an object 131.1-3. See Verbs. 

Inversion 151. III; 143. 14.—of the 
subst. in relative constructions 
143. 12. See Transposition. 

Ionics sometimes contract 28.5; 105. 
n. 1. 

Itacism, 3. note, marg. 

Iterative forms of verbs 83.n.8; 103. 
m.11; 105. n.12; 107. m. 34, 


L. 

Labials, changed into p, 23. 1. 

Latin words in Greck 3. n. 1.—Lat. 
mode of writing Greck words 3. 2 ; 
5. 1. | 

Lengthening of vowels 27. n. 15, 16; 
98. 3sq. 54. n. 2—of the stem- 
vowel in verbs in pt, 106. 7, and 
n.7; 110.n.1. Sce also Long. 

Let, expr. by Mid. 135. 8. 

Linguals before liquids, changes, 24. 

- J,—sometimes unchanged before 
p, 24.1; 98. n. 5. 

Liquids doubled 7. n. 15; 83. n. 2. 

Local endings at, ow, 26. 3.— du, hiv, 
56. n. 9. 

Long syllables by cxsura 7. n. 15.— 
before double consonants 27. n. 17. 
—long by nature 7. 6. 


M 


Macedonian dialect 1. n. 8. 
Masculine forms with subst. fem. 123. 
n. 1; see also Dual_—Mase. Plur. 
with fem. Sing. 129. n. 14. 
Material, Gen. of, 132. 6. 
Metaplasm 56. 5, and n. 7 8q. 
Metathesis 110. 11, and n. 7. 
Transposition. | 
Middle 89. 1 sq.—Synt. intrans. and 
transit. 135. 
Minor clauses in Infin. 141. n. 5. 
Mized Sovnd or diphth. in contr. verbs 
105. n. 15, 16.—in verbs in pe, 106. 
5.—short 28. n. 10. 

Monosyllables, accent of, 11. 33; 43. 
-9,%—quantity 41.n. 35; 42. n. 2. 
—omit contraction 50. n. 3. 
Moods, of the Perf. and Fut. 137. n. 

12, 13.—after primary and histor. 


See 
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tenscs 139. m. 9 sq. comp. m. 67. 
—their relations of time 137. 5.— 
See Subjunctive, Optative, ete. 

Movable final letters 26. 

Mutations of the consonants 16.—of 
vowels 27.—in particles 117. 

Mutes betore liquids; no position 7. 
9, and n. 13, 15.—im reduplication 
83. n. 1. a. 


N. 


Names, proper in vos from vous, 60. 5. 
a. marg.—with and without art. 
124. 3—Names of cities 32. 4, and 
n. 4.—of animals 32. n. 3.—of 
trees ib. 4.—of rivers, months, ib. 3. 

Nasal sounds 4, 4.—inserted 112. 10. 

Nedum 150. m. 3, 6. 

Negatives, seo ov, pn, ete—double 

- 148.6.—accumulated, destroy each 
other, or also strengthen each oth- 
er, ib. n. 6-8. 151. VI. 1.—after 
negat. verbs.148.n. 9. - 

Neuter, of the adj. 60, 62.—supplied 
63. n. 3.—Synt. 128.—as adv. 115. 
4; 128. n. 4; 129. n. 5.—of the 
compar. and superlat. as adv. 115. 
5.—of the art. 125. n. 6; 128. n. 
2; see Periphrasc, also 7d, ra, ete. 
—of the adjective as predicate 129. 
8.—Plur. with sing. 129. 3.—Plur. 
as predicate instead of sing. 129. 
n.9; 134. n.3.—Plur. referred to 
persons 129. n. 10; to abstracts 
129. 8, and n. 11.—Plur. with sev- 
eral subjects 129. 4 sq.—Plur. of 
adj. instead of a subst. idea 128. 3. 
—of Pron. in Acc. instead of Gen. 
and Dat. with verbs 131. 8. 

Neuter verbs and predicates con- 
strued personally 151. I. 7. 
ominative, its formation 40-423.— 
Synt. 129 a.—tfor the Voc. in appo- 
sit. ib.—for the Voc. after xat, ib. 
—with the Infin. 142. 2.a.—double 
131. 6.—Nomn. of the relat. suffers 
attract. 143. 13 marg—with Inf. 
instead of Acc.c. Inf. 142. n. 3.— 
with Inf. ¢. rd, Tov, Ta, Gore, 142. 
3, 4—Nom. of the Pariicip. 144. 
n. 5; ib. 6.a.—Nom. absolute Io. 
n. 4. See also Anacoluthon. 

Numerals 70, 71.—Numeral signs 2. 
n. 3, 4. 


oO. 
Object, not expressed 130. n. 2.—com- 
mon, expressed only once 130.n.1; 
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143. 7.—remoter 130. 2; passes 
over into the Nom. in Pass. and 
Mid. 134. 7; 135. 6.—new object 
with the Mid. 135. 5.—with Aeiay 
moeto Oat, etc. 131.n.7; comp. 145. 
n, 6.—in main clause instead of 
subject in minor clause 151.1. 6.— 
with Intransitives, see Accusative. 

Objective clauses, i.e. which express 
an object, 130. n. 4. 

Omission, of the art. see Article —of 
a subst. between the art. and Gen. 
125. 58q. 132. n. 30.—with adjec- 
tives 123. 5sq.—of the copula 129. 
20; 143. 9 sq.—of the demonstr. 
127. 1.d3; comp. 130. 5. 143.7; 
causes attraction 143.13, and marg. 
—of the object 130. 5, and n. 2.— 
of the subject with Acc. c. Inf. 141. 
3; comp. 144. 6. a.—of the apodo- 
sis 151. V.2.—of the predicate 143. 
n. 3.—of the preposit. see Preposi- 
lions. See also Ellipsis. 

Optatzve, formation 88. 5.—3 pers. in 
oc and ac, accent 103. m. 7.—in oiny, 
¢7y, 103. m. 13; 105. n. 4.—in iny, 
umny, 107. m. 33; 110. n. 1.—Aor. 
in eca 103. m.14.—Perf. 98.4; 103. 
m. 13; 137. n. 12.—Synt. 139. m. 
1, 7 sq.—as expr. wish, command, 
ib. m. 7.—with dy for the Fut. ib. 
m. 15.—after primary tenses ib. m. 
48, 67.—alter éreday, Gray, ib. m. 
68.—in orat. obl. ib. m, 67.—with 
the idea of repetition, ib. m. 39.— 
Perf. and Fut. 137. n. 12.—with 
pn, 148. 3, and 2. c.—instead of 
Inf. in orat. obl. 139. m. 69. 

Oratio obliqua 141. 2 sq.—passes over 
into the direct style 139. m. 69. 


Ordinal numbers in Acc. 131.9, and ~ 


n.15; 128. n. 6. 
Orthotone 14. 7. 


P, 

Parathesis 121. 2. 

Parenthettc clauses in orat. obl. 139. 
mn. 69. 

Part in like gender with the whole, 
as THS yns 7 dpior, 132. n. 3.—in 
like case with the whole 132. n. 4, 
comp. 131, n. 10. 

Parts of speech 31.—names in Greek 
with art, 125. n. 7. 

Partscipics, form &8. 8; accent 103. 
m. 8, 9.—in ews, 110. n. 6. e.— 
Pres. oxytone 108. V. 7.— Perf. 
fem. in oa 110. 10.—Perf. with 
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pres. form 111. 2, and n. 2.—Synt. 
Dual instead of Plur. 129. 6.—in 
diff. gendor and number 129. 11.— 
with dv, 139. m.17; 144. 6. a, and 
n. 14.—with case changed 142. n. 
1; 144. n. 5.—depend on other 
Particip. 144. 4—Neuter 145. n. 
10. 2; instead of abstract 128. 3. 
—Part. and Inf. as complement of 
a verbal idea 144. 6; comp. 139. 
m. 17. 

Participles in Sing. with several sub- 
jects 129. 10.—in neut. plur. ib. n. 
11.—constr. xara ovveoty, ad sen- 

' sum, 129.11, and n. 2; 144. n. 5. 
—c. Gen. (cupdepov,) 132. n. 26.— 
in Nom. for another case 145. n. 4. 

‘—in Nom. for Dat. 144. n. 9—ab- 
solute, see Case absolute. 

Participle of the Aorist, relation of 
time, 137.6; 144. n. 3.—of the 
Fut. 144, 3—of the Aor. instead 
of Pres. 144. n. 3.—Pres. instead 
of Aor. and Fut. 144. n. 3, 4.— 
Pres. de conatu, 137.n.10; 144. n. 
4.—Pres. continued and simulta- 
neous 137.6; 144.n.3;, 145.2.— 
Pres. with ei, 145. n. 5.—Lat. 
Fut. Pass. Part. by the Inf. 140. 3. 

Participles, several successive ones 

without xai, 144.4.—Part. contains 

the main action, instead of the 
verb 144. 5.—connected with par- 
ticles 144. 8 sq¢.—serves in peri- 
phrases 144. 9.—has declinable 
adjuncts in same case 144. 7.—in 

the various oblique cases 144. n. 

5, 8, 9.—case ot the Part. attract- 

ed 144, n.11.—Part. itself attract- 

ed 144. n. 12.—seemingly redun- 

dant 144. n. 19; 150. m. 34, 40- 

42.—with negatives 148. 2. f. 

Participial construction in Dat. 133. 
n. 6, 8; 145. n. 3.—é€pot BovAope- 
vw, etc. 133. n.6.—Gen. absol. see 
Genitive. —in connection with other 
constructions 144. 4, and n. 5.— 
elliptical turns in a main clause, 
in relative and other minor clauses, 
151. IV. 5, 9. 

Particles, copulative, omitted in enu- 
merations 151. IX. 2.—between 
two Particip. 144. 4.—where the 
predicate stands first 151. IX. 2— 
Inseparable particles, 120. 5, and 
n. 10-13.—expletive 149. 2.—de¢, 
re, etc. between art. and subst. 125. 
9.—between prep. and subst. 147. 
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n, 3.—between prep. and art. 126. 
n. 3.—modified by the mood 139. 
m. 21.—with Participles 144. 8 sq. 
Passive, natural 89. 2.—Synt. 134.— 
personal constr. 151.1. 7.—Passive 
tenses in Deponents 113. n. 6.— 


Pass. signif. with Act. form 113. 


n. 4. 

Patronymics 119. m. 55.— Vocat. 
34. 5. 

Paulopost Future, see Future 3. 

Pentameter, App. A. 11. 

Perceiving, verbs of, 132. 10. h.— 
with mapa, 147 mapa c. Gen.—in 
Pres. 137. n. 7, 8.—with Particip. 
144. 6. . 

Perfect 81. 4, 5; 97; 137. 1.—not 
yet aspirated in Hom. 97. n. 6.— 
little used by him, ib.—in yea, 102. 
n. 9, and marg; see also Pert- 
phrase.—with signif. of Pass. 113. 
7, and n. 3. II; 107. m. 22.—takes 
also a pres. form and accent 111. 
2; 108. II. 3, marg.—Syncopated 
97. n. 7; 107. m, 23; 110. 9, 10. 
—gives rise to new themes 111. 1, 
2.—without redupl. 83. n. 9.— 
moods of, 137. n. 12. 

Perfect 2 of verbs in éw, dw, 97. n. 4. 
—not Perf. Middle 89. n. 2; 113. 
n. 3. II. 

Perfect Pass. accent 103. m. 5.—with- 
out augm. 84. n. 3.—without re- 
dup]. 110. 8, and marg.—3. plur. 
Pass. 103. m. 20 sq.—as Perf. Mid. 
136. 3. 

Periphrase, in numerals 70. n. 1, 3 
and marg. 71. n. 1.—of the Perf. 
Act. 97. n. 6.—of the 3 plur. Perf. 
Pass. 98. 2.—of the Opt. and Subj. 
Perf. Pass. 98. 4.—of the Opt. and 
Subj. Perf. Act. 137. n. 12.—of the 
Fut. with pedrev, 137. n. 11.—of 
the Fut. ezactum 138. 4.—with 
the art. 125. n. 6.—of a pr. name 
with wepi, etc. 150. m. 25.—of a 
preterite with é€yw, 144. n. 18.— 
with the Particip. 144. 9, and n. 
16-18, 

Person, see the articles -cat, -et, -arat, 
-yrt, ete. in Greek Index. 

Personad pronouns, omitted as sub- 
ject 129. 15—in Acc. with Inf. 
and P*art. instead of Nom. 141. n. 
4; 142.n.3; 144. n. 8—in Nom. 
instead of Acc. with the Inf. 141. n. 
4; 142. n. 3.—of 3 pers. when used 
127. n. 4.—periphrase 128. n. 2. 
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Personal construction, with d7Aos etpi, 
A€youat, etc. 144.6. a; 151. I. 7. 

Pleonasm 151. V1. 

Pluperfect Act. Ton. and Att. forms 
in ea and n, 103. m. 12.—3 Plur. 
Pass. 103. m. 22.—has in Pass. 

’ game form with Aor. 2, 110. n. 4. 
—with signif. of Impf. 113.7; of 
Aor. 110. 8 marg. 137. n. 1.— 
without syllab. Augm. 83. n. 7.— 
made by Aor. or Impf. 137. n. 1. 
—with dv, 139. m. 12. b; 139. 
m. 28, 

Plural instead of Sing. in pronouns 
72.n.6.10; ib. n. 7.—in dialogue 
—129. n. 13.—with collectives, ib. 
n. 12.—in direct address instead 
of Sing. ib. n. 13.—Plur. masc. 
with fem. Sing. ib. n. 14. 

Position, 7. 8, 14—by mid. mutes be- 
fore A, p, », 7. 10.—by the Digam- 
ma, 6.n.3; 7. n. 15.—Positio de- 
bilis 7. 9. 

Positive instead of Comparative 139. 
m. 56; 149. m. 7. 

Possession expr. by the Gen. 132. 7. 

Possessives 127. 7.—periphrase of, 
ibid.—with art. see Pronoun.—for 
the objective Gen. of pers. 132. n. 
1.—not expressed 127. 8.—with +6 
for personal pron. 128. n. 2. 

Predicate without art. 129. 2.—also 
stands first, ibid —in Neut. of the 
adj. 129. 8.—im diff. gender and 
number from the subject 129. 11, 
and n. 12 sq.—in Plur. instead of 
Sing. 129. n. 5.—in Sing. instead 
of Plur. 129. 5, and n. 4.—omitted 
143.n.3; 151. IV. 3. 

Prepositions 115. 2.—Synt. 147.—Ac- 
cent 117. 3 sq.—stand without case 
147. n. 5.—adverbial, 1b.—before 
pron. pers. 72.n. 3.—omitted ? 130. 
4; 131.7; 133.3; 132.10.c¢; 133. 
2. a; 140. n. 10.—are abridged, 
nay, otc. 117. n. 2.—separated from 
their case, 147. n. 7; see Timests. 
—Iimproper, 146. 4, and n. 2 sq.— 
Compounds with prep. 121. 2; 
147. n. 5-8; govern the cases of 
their prep. 133. 3; 147. n. 9. 

Preposttions, put only once with two 
ideas 147. n. 2.—omitted before 
relative and like clauses, ibid.— 
before the participial construction 
145. n. 5—govern whole clauses 
147. n. 4.—repeated alone instead 
of a compound verb 147. n. 7; 
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comp. 117. 3.—with Infin. 140. 5. 
e; see Infinitive. 
Present, strengthened form, 92. 1 sq. 
112. 1 sq. 119. 4.—synon. with 
Perf. 113. 7 sq.—Indic. Synt. 137. 
n.7; Pres. historicum, ib.—with 
signif. of the Perf. as #xw, etc. 137. 
n. 8.—Pres. and Impf. de conatu, 
ib. n. 10; comp. 144. n. 4.—in- 
stead of other tenses 137. n. 8. 

Preterite, Indic. in clauses of wish- 
ing 139. m. 8.—with dy, ib. m. 12, 
28.— without dy, ib. m. 13, 30 b, 
51. 

Proclitics 13. n. 3. 

Prolongation, see Lengthening. 

Pronouns, see Demonstrative, Rela- 
tive, Personal, Adverbial, etc.—As 
predicate, gender, 129. 10 sq.— 
often have the art. 124. n. 2~4.—m 
Acc. instead of other cases 131. 8, 
and n. 12.—not inserted 130. 5. 

Proper names, sec Names. 

Property, expr. by the Gen. 132. 7. 

Prosthests 19. n. 4. 

Protasis with Infin. 141. n. 6._- 

Protestation, forms of, 151. III. 6. 

Punctuation 15. 1 sq. 

Pure vowels 28. 1.—verbs 91. 4. 

Purpose expressed by Inf. c. rov et 6, 
140. n. 10; comp. 132. 8—Verbs 
of, with foll. Inf. 140. 1.—See iva, 
etc. 


Q. 

Quality, expr. by the Gen. 132.7. 

Quantity, 7. 1.—by authority 7. 11.— 
of syllables in the poets 7. 12 sq. 
—ot the penult in Gen. 41.n.1; 42. 
3 sq.—of the last syllable in Nom. 
41.n.2; 42. 2. 

Quives, how made, 143. n. 7. 


R. 


Reciprocal pronouns 74. 4.—recipr. 
signif of the Mid. 135. 7. 

Reduplication of the Perf. 82. 4 5sq.— 
falls away 110. 8, marg.—of the 
Pres. 112.13; 114 éyo, marg.—of 
the Aor. 82 ult. 83. n. 10; 85. n. 
4.—in verbs in pu, 106. 6.—Att. 
redupl. 85; in Aor. 2, 85. n, 3, 
and marg. in Pres. 112.13; in 
subst. 119. m, 24. 


Reflexives 74. 3.—Synt. 127. 3 sq.— 


separated in Hom. 74. n. 3.—of 3 
pers. for 1 and 2 pers. 127. n. 5.— 
omitted 130. n. 3.—reflex. signif. 
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of Act. forms 130. n. 2; comp. 113. 
3 sq.—expr. with Mid. 135. 8— 
with Acc. c. Inf. 141. 3 aq. 

Relative, in crasis 29. n. 3.— Synt. 
127. 6.—construction 139. B. m. 
31 sq. 143; 151. I. 2, 5.—agrees 
with predicate of the same clause 
143. 4.—with the art. 125. n. 9.— 
with the Inf. 141. n. 5.—instead 
of a demonstr. 143. 6; comp. 139. 
m. 35a, ofa pp’ gopyas.—for two 
clauses 143, 7, 8. 

Relative clauses 143; 139. B.—with 
causal signif. 139. m. 35 a.—in- 
stead of Sore, ib. m. 35 b.—in 
Opt. impl. repetition, ib. m. 39.— 
person of the verb with the relat. 
143. 2; after Vocat.ib.n.1; after 
several subst. ib. 3.—constr. xara 
oweow, ib. 5.—omission of the 
copula and of the verb 143. 9, 16; 
151.1V.5.—Place of the relat. 143. 
10.—with foll. ére or yap, 143. 11. 
—elliptical turns in relat. clauses 
143.7; 151. [V. 5.—they take the 
antecedent in themselves 143. 12. 
— Attraction 143. 14; 151. 1.4; 
also with the relat. in the Nom. 
143. 13 marg. and 16; and with de- 
monstr. expr. 143. n. 4.—Attr. of 
the antecedent noun or pron. 143. 
17.—Relat. clause with prep. 147. 
n. 3.—with negative 148. 2. f— 
instead of subst. 127. J. d. 

Repetition, particles of, and clauses, 
139. m. 39. 

Resolution of long sounds 28. n. 2.— 
of the Subjunet. in verbs in ps, 107. 
m. 40.—in dé, 114 dew fuel. 

Resolution into the double sound, 103. 
n. 10.—of a vowel 28. n. 3.—of the 
Inf. et» into eew, 95. n. 11: 103. 
m. 4 marg. m 38.—of the Subjunct. 
Aor. Pass. in €, efw, 103. m. 38.— 
of the diphth. in verbs in ao, 6a, 
and in ps, in epic writers 105. n. 
10, 11; 107. m. 40. 

Rhythm, App. A. 4. 

Rivers, names of, gender, 32. 3.— 


Synt. 124. 3. 
Root 39. 1, and n. 1; 91. m. 2. 
S. 
Sampi, figure. 2, n. 3 and marg. 
App. B. 


Schema Alcmanicum 129. n. 5.—Ptn- 
daricum 129. n. 6.—xa” Grow xal 
pépos 131. n. 10; 133. 5. 
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i, 80, 
cond. 


Secondary forms, short, as 
ete. 57. n. 3; 64. n. 3.5. 
ary clauses, see Minor. 

Self, 127. 2. 

Semivowels 4. 3 marg. 21. 1. 

ali App. A. 15; comp. 1. 10; 

_n. 15. 


eo verbs of, constr. 132. 10. h. 
See Perceiving. 

Sermo, see Oratio. 

Shi ifting of the accent, see Accent. 

Short syllables used as long 7. 14, 
15 sq. 27. n. 13. 

Shortening of the vowel after Att. 
redupl. 97. n. 3.—in the Subjunct. 
103. m. 39; 107. m. 44.—of 3 pers. 
ue 103. m. 27 ; 107. m. 39; 110. 

. 1.—in Particip. fem. Perf. ceoa- 
ae 97, n. 3. 

Singular instead of Plur, 129. 3 Bq. 
—in addressing several 129. n. 13. 

Smooth mutes, see Tenues. 

So called 144. n. 10. 

Spsritus on diphth. 6. 2.—changed in 
crasis 29. n. 6.—lents for asper 6. 
n. 1, 2.—in the digamma makes a 
position 6.n.3; 7. n. 15.—passes 
over into a, 112. 17; 114 éro, 
marg. 

Slem 33. 6 sq. 39.1, and n. 1; 92. 
2—7 —Stem-vowel. in verbs in pt, 
106. 2. 

Stigma 2. n. 2, marg. 

Strengthening ‘of demonstratives 79. 
4; 116.7. See also Superlatives. 

Style, indirect, see Oratzo. 

Subject 129. init.—omitted 129. 14, 
15; with Acc. c. Inf. and Particip. 
141. 3; 142. 2; 144. n. 8; with 
Gen. absolute 145. 4. — several, 
number 129. 4, 5; gender 129. 9, 
10.—Subj. in ’ Ace. ce. Inf. is put 

- against rule in Acc. 141. n. 4; 
Nom. ib. and 142. 4.—of the foll. 
ee as object of the preced. 151, 

6 


Subjunctive, formation of 88.—in €a, 
eto, 3 p. ny, etc. 103. m. 38.—short- 
ens the mood-vowel 103. m. 39.— 
in wpe, 103. m. 37.—Subj. and Opt. 
of verbs in vgs and of the Aor. in 
vy 107. m. 33; 110. 6, and n. 1.— 
Aor. Pass. 103. m. 38.—Perf. Pass. 
98. 4.—periphrase for Perf. Act. 
137.n. 12.—Synt. of Subjunct. 139. 
m. 1sq.—delib. v. dubitat. 139. m. 
2, 63. —adhortat. 139. m. 3.—for 
the Fut. 139.m.6.—after ov pn, ibid. 
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—in indirect questions ib. m.62, 63. 
—with dy, ib. m. 14.—Aor. with dp» 
for Fut. exact. ib. m. 16.—after 
historical tenses ib. m. 45, 67.— 
with pr ib. m. 50; 148. 4. 
Subjunct. and Opt. in one clause in 
om. 139. m. 7, 14 marg.—Sub- 
junct. and Fut. ‘in one clause ib. 
m. 5. | 

Substantives, derivation, 119. 6 sq.— 
with Dat. or Acc. of verb 130. n. 3. 
—stand as adj. 63.n.7; 123. n.1. 
—are compared 69. 3.—With two 
attrib. adjuncts and the art. 125. 
n. 3a.—represented by clauses 
127.1. d; 130. n. 4.—by the Inf. 
140. 5sq.—See Omission. 

Superlative strengthened 123. n. 9. 

Supine in u, 140. 2. 

Swearing, verbs of, constr. 131. 2. 

Syllables, division into, 120. n. 9. 
See also Long and Short. 

Synalephe 28. n. 6. 

Syncope 47.—in conjugat. 110. 1-10. 
—as basis of the form in ps, 106. n. 
6sq. See Elision, Perfect, Aorist. 

Synecphonesis 29. n. 11. 

Synesis, see Constructio xara ovveow. 

Synizesis 28. n.6; 29. n. 11. 

Synthesis 121. 3. 


T. 

Technical words and names, App. D. 

Telic or final clauses 139. m. 45 sq. 

Tenses, primary and historical 81. 5: 
87. 3, and n. 5; 93.—with the 
moods 139. m. 9, 45 sq. 67.— usual 
and unusual 104. 

Tenues for aspirates 17. n.15; 21. 3. 

That, clauses with, made by dr, os, 
etc. 139. m. 58-60.—by Acc. c. 
Inf. 141. 2, and n. 2.—by Particip. 
144. 6. —by é ore 139. m. 59.—by ci, 
ib. m. 60. 

Themes 92. 6.—double, ib,—unusual. 
ib. 5.—new 111.—difference of 
themes 112. 1 sq¢.—Verbs made up 
from several themes 112. 18. 

Thesis 7.n.15; App. A. 20. 

T hessalian Genitive 35. n. 4. 

Tmesis 147. n.7; comp. 117.3; 147. 
n, 3. 

Transitive and intrans. in the saine 
verb, 130. n. 2; 131. 3. 

Transposition of letters 30. n. 2; 110. 
11 sq.—fapdcoros, eto. 67. oa 
Aor. 2, 96. n. 7.—of the accent, 
see Accent. 
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Trees, names of, gender, 32. 4 sq. 
Trimeter, App. A. 12. 


U. 


Union-vowel 87. 4 sq.—omitted in 
verbs in pu, 106. 3; comp. n. 6 sq. 
—Syncope of it 110. 5, 6. 


V. 


Verbs pure, contracted, liquid, peri- 
spomena (circumflex), barytone, 
91.4; 103.2; 105.—Intrans. and 
transit. differ from Immediate and 
Causat. 113. n. 1.—Intrans. with 
Ace. see Accusative. See also 
Predicate. 

Verbals in exds 132. 13; comp. 130. 

' _M. 3.—in réos, rds, see Adjective. 
Versification, App. A. 1 8q. 

Vocative, in & from ys, 34. 5.—quan- 
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tity 34. n. II. 4—like the Nom. 
35. n. 2; 45. 1 sq.—of the Parti- 
cip. 45. 1.—Synt. 129 a. — instead 
of Nom. as predicate, ib. n. 2. 
Vowels, doubtful, ancipites, 7. 3, and 
n. 2.—pure 28. 1.—long and 
diphth. when short 7. 16 sq.—See 
also Doubling, Lengthening, Skort- 
ening. | 


W. 

Whole, see Part. 

Wishing, clauses of, 139.m. 8; 141. 
n. 6; 148. 2.06; ib. n. 7; 149. m. 
1. ult. 

Wont, see Customary. 

Writing, ancient mode of, 27. n. 14; 
117. n. 2, marg. 


Z. 
Zeugma, 151, VIII. 


GREEK 
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Nore. This Index is not intended to supersede the necessity of constant refer- 
ence to the Catalogues of Barytone, Contracted, and Deponent Verbs, in App. F; 
as also to the Catnlogues of Irregular Nonns and Verbs in § 58, and § 114. The 
forms there given and explained are for the most part not included in the present 
Index.—The figures refer to the sections and subdivisions. 


A. 

a Dor. for n, 27.n.5; 34. IV. 1. 4; 
geAaow 95. n. 8.—lon. into ¢, 27. 
n. 9; 105. n. 8.—alternate, see 
Alternate. = 

a for n, 27. n.5; 34. IV. 1, 4; 95. 
n. 7.—after p, ¢, t, 34. 2; 53.1; 
60. 2,6; 95. 5, and n.6; 101. 4; 
110. n. 1, 2. 

@ for 7, 27.n.6; 97. n. 3 apapvia.— 
a and o before e into a and ot, 27. 
n. 2. 

q@ impr. diphth. 5. 2. 

a privative 120. 5sq. comp. 26. n. 2. 
—with adj. fem. 60. 4—Adj. with 
a priv. take the gen. 132. n. 27. 

a intensive 120. n. 11.—copulative, 
ib. 

-a, quantity, 34. IT. 1-4; 43. n. 3; 
long in acc. sing. 52; in adj. fem. 
60. 2.—As ending of acc. sing. in- 
stead of y (Sda) 44. 2, and n. 2.— 
of ady. 115. n. 3.—of subst. 119. 
m. 24. 

-& in neut. plur. of words in os, ra 
Seopa, etc. 56. 6. 

-aa in hypothet. Perf. 97. n. 7. 

ddaros 114 daw.—daros 114 dw. 

dyapac constr. see Javpafw. 

dyav in compos. 25. n. 3. | 

ayavaxreiy, see Emotion. 

ayanay c.acc. 132.10. f, marg.—with 
Particip. 144. n. 6.—with el, 139. 
m. 60. 

ayye\Xopuas in pers. constr. 151. I. 7. 

aye, for plur. 115. n.7; 129. n.13.— 
before 1 pers. Subj. 139. m. 3.— 
dye 87, 149. m. 28. 7 

ityey and compounds, signif. 130. n. 
2.—yetpos 132. n. 10.—dyow, with, 
150. m. 33; comp. 144. n. 3. 


~ 


ayopalew c. gen. 132. 10. o. 

dyopatos as adv. 123. 6. 

dypet, aypeire, 115. n. 7. 

dypotot tvyxyaver, 133. n. 15; 144. 
n.7 | 


ayucevs, 53. 2. 

dyxt, doco, etc. 67. n. 7; 115. 7.— 
c. gen. 146. 4; comp. 133. 4. ¢, 
marg. , 


— d8ans ce. gen. 132. 10. d. 


adeAdide 36. marg. 

adn, Gdnv, c. gen. 132. 10. a. 

adns, “Aidns, 5. 2.—els gdov 125. 5: 
132. n. 30. 

adixety c. acc. 131. 2.—c. dupl. acc. 
131. n. 12. 

adixos adcxiay 131. n. 6. 

advuvaros, ¢. dare 140. 4.—advvarov 
sc. dv, 145. n. 10. 3.—advvara éort, 
129. n. 9. 

aei, alei, 117. 2.—6 dei, 150. m. 29. 

-a(w, flexion 92. 10, and n. 3; 95. 6 
sq.—derivat. and signif. 104. 3; 
119.2; ib. m. 14. See -ao. 

andov 56. n. 7. | 

*aOavaros 7. n. 14. | 

"AOnva 34. n. 1.—sec. forms 56. n. 2. 

-abov, -aGew, verbs, 112. 12. 

dOpoos, aBpous, 60. n. 1, 5.—aOpdos as 
adv. 123. 6. | 

aéupety mpaypact, 133. 4. ec. 

-a, elided 30. n. 5—three like verbal 

- forms in -at, 103. m. 7, marg.— 
-at and -o: short 11.7; exceptions 
ib. n. 3. 

ai yap, atOe, ai xe, 117. n. 15 139. m. 
7, 8. 

al xe miOnrat, rvxwpt, 139. m. 66. 

Gidos etc. 56. n. 8.—diddode 116. n. 3. 

-ain instead of n, 56. n. 2. 

aixia 7. n. 10. 
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-awa subst. fem. 119. m. 46. 

aivoOey aivas 151. VI. 2. 

-aivw, verbs in, flexion 101. 4, and 
n. 2.—derivat. and signif. 104. 3; 
119. m. 2, 9.—from verbs in aw 
and w, 112. 10, 11. 

-aios, adj. in, constr. 123. 6. 

aipetv constr. 132. 10, g.—aipetcOa 
Mid. and Pass. 135. n.3; 136.n.3. 

atpew and compounds, signif. 130. 
n. 2. 

-aipw, verbs in, flexion, 101. n. 2. 

-ais, ending of Particip. and Inf. -atca 

Part fem. 103. m. 29; 105. n. 18. 
aio@avopzas in Pres. 137. n. 8.—¢. gen. 
132.10. h.—with Particip. 144. 6.c. 

aioxpov sc. ov, 145. n. 10, 2. 

aioyvverOa c. acc. 135. 5.—c. Inf. et 
Part. 144. 6.—with e?, 139. m. 60. 

airety, anatreiv, 6. dupl. acc. 131. 5.— 
with wapa revos 131. n. 8.—airovpai 
oe Touro, 135. n. 2. 

aircaoOa, constr. 132. 10. g. 

-aiw, C8 -du. 

diw, augm. 84. n. 2. 

axnv as predic. 129. 13. 

dxovre NAOev, etc. 133. n. 6; sec exe. 

axovri¢ew c. gen. 132. 10. f. 

dxovery and compounds, constr. 132. 
10. h. and marg. 144. 6, marg.—in 
Pres. for Perf. 137. n. 8. 

dxpatns c. gen. 132, 12. 

axparos, axpatns, compar. 65. n. 3; 
66. n. 2. 

axpos, position with art. 125. n. 5. 

aXdaow ¢. gen. 132. 4. 

dAyeivy 131. n.3; ib.no.7; 133. 4.¢, 
marg. See Emotion, ete. 

adeyifew ce. gen. 132. 10. ¢. 

avefew constr. 131. n.2; 132. 4. 

anbes 150. m. 20. 

ddteus 53. n. 4. 

ddts c. gen. 132. 10. a.—as predic. 
129. 13. 

aAtoxopat, constr. 132. 10. g. 

adirety c. acc. 131. 2. 

aAxt 56. n. 8. 

aA\d, adda yap, and the like, 149. m. 

- 16.—adda instead of 4 after com- 
par. ib. m. 7.— after a Vocat. ib. 
m. 9. 

@Androv etc. 74. 4. 

aAdos, €repos, 127. 10.—c. gen. 132. 
n. 24.—of @Ao, radda, in Hom. 
126. n. 7; see also raAAa.—dAdos 
in attr. 143. 17.—dAAos redundant 
150. m. 12.—<aAdAos dAdo, AdAobev 

- @dXos, with plur. 129. n. 12.—dAAo 
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#, adr’ F, 150. m. 12, 13.—aDAo ve 
§; DAore; 139.m. 62; 149. m. 18. 

Ordos re xal, 150. m, 14. 

a\dw as Imperat. 105. n. 10. 

GAs, Gres, 38. p. 52; 41. 8. 

aAge 57. n. 3. 

avwrné 41, 2. 

GAws 56. n. 6. d. 

dpa 146. 3.—with particip. 145. n. 5. 
—dpa...xai, 150. m. 27. 

dpuapravey c. gen. 132. 4. 

apeAer, 150. m. 20. 

adpedey c. gen. 132. 10. e.—with éxi 
ce. dat. ib. n, 15.—dpedrctobac Pass. 
134. 5. 

dunyavoy dcov 129. n. 18; comp. 150. 
in. 8, and 151. [. 5. 

duidAac Ga c. dat. 133. 2. a. 

duds, duds, 73. n. 7, 8. 

Gureywo 18. n. 3. 

Gurdaxioxew c. gen. 132. 4. 

Guvvey, constr. 131. n. 2; 132. 4.— 
apuverOa Mid. 135. 2, 5. 

auqé not elided in compos. 120. n. 8. 
—apoi, audis, 115. n.4; 146. n. 2. 
—Signif. 147. p. 415.—in compos. 
147. n. 6.—oi dui v. wept rwa 150. 
m. 25. 

duqduevvivae c. dupl. acc. 131. 5.— 
Mid. with object 135. 4. 

"Aupidee, 35. n. 2. 

dup~w, auddrepos, 78. 4.—ayudrepor, 
-pa, 150. m. 15.—position of dude 
and augor. with art. 127. 9.—apygw 
with plur, 129. n. 7. 

duuwsyerws, dryer, etc. 116. n. 5. 

-ay 3 plur. Pert. instead of -aox, 103. 
m. 27. 

-av for -av Inf. 105. 4. 

dv, éedv, fv, 117. 2.—Synt. 139. m. 
14, 24. 

dy, epic xe, kev, 117. n. 1.—Synt. sig- 
nif. and usage 139. m. 10-20, 68. 
70.—omitted, 139. m. 13, 30 b, 51; 
om. with Subjunct. (Hom.) 139. m. 
25, 33, 38.—dy appended to parti- 
cles 139. m. 14, 24, 37.—with his- 
tor. tenses 139. m. 12.—with Fut. 
ib. m. 11.—with Inf. and Part. ib. 
m. 17; 144. 6. a.—after Soxeiy. 
etc. with Inf. Aor. 139. m. 18.— 
position of dv, ib. m, 19.—repeated, 
ib. m. 20. 

ava apocopated 117. n. 2.—Synt. 147. 
p. 413.—in compos. 147. n. 6. 

dva up! 117. 3. 2.—Vocat. 41. 5, 
marg. 45. n. 5. 

avaBuivew, -ver Oa, 135. 8. 
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avaBadX\erba c. Inf. fut. 140. 1. e.— 
before an Inf. with or without rd, 
140. n. 7. 

avayxaCecy With two ace. 131. n. 12. 

avayxaids e(pe 151.1. 7. ©. 

dvayxn Without copula 129. n. 18. 

dvayvocerat, 8C. 6 avayvoortns, 129. 16. 

avaxowveo 105. n. 7. 

dvapipynoxew, constr. 131. 5; comp. 
132. 10. d, sq. 

avagoeiacxe 103. m. 11. 

avacoeww Cc. gen. 132. 12.—e. dat. ib. 
n. 25. 

avdparodoy 32.1; -decoe 56. n. 8. 

avépeta, av8pia, 119. m. 35. 

avev 146. 4. 

aynxoos Cc. acc. 130. n. 3. 

avnxovorety c. gen. 132, 10. h, marg. 

avyrrov, augm. 116. n. 4. . 

avnp (*) 7. nu. 12.—dvep 45. n. 1.— 
with pers. appell. 123. n. 6.—im- 
plied 125. 7. 

dp, avOpwros, 29. n. 3, marg. 

av0” Sy, 147 avri. p. 412. 

ivOpwrrot implied 125. n. 6; see also 
avnp. 

avia (i) 7. n. 10. 

"AvviBus 34. n. 4, 

-avos genit. quantity 41. n. 1. 

avrevreicerat, 121. n. 13; 147.n. 8. 

avri ec. gen. 132. 10.c; 147. p. 412. 
—in compos. 147. n. 6. 

dvriafew, avriav, avray, 131.3; 132. 
5.d; 133. 4. c, marg. 

avtixpv, Gvrixpus, 117. 1; 146. 4. 

avriAapBaveo Oa e. gen. 132. 5. d, e. 

avrifoos 60. n. 5. 

avriov, avria, dyra, 147 avri. p. 413. 

avruroceic Gas c. gen. 132. 10. f. 

-avw, verbs in, 112. 11; quantity, ete. 
ib. n. 6. 

avoioros, 114 depo. 

dverepos 69.2, marg.—avwrépo 115.6. 

a&ios 132. 10. b.— personal constr. 
151.1. 7.6. 

afwovy, -ove Oa, constr. 132. n. 14. 

ao into ew, 27. n.10; 34. 1V.6; 105. 
n. 8; 114 xpao, marg.—into 4 
Dor. 105. n. 14. 

-aos, ews, in pr. names, 27. n. 10, 
marg. 

arayopevew with foll. py, 148. n. 9. 

amradAdooev 130. n. 8.—c. gen. 138. 
4.—with éx, ib. n. 8. 

das 62. n. 2—Synt. 127. 9. 

aravupay ¢c. dupl. ace. 131. 5. 

arewrety with foll. wn, 148. n. 9. 

arreipnxevat c. dat. 133. 4. 6. 
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Gretpos c. gen. 132. 10. d. 

amrepOds 18. n. 3. 

dréyew c. gen. 132. 4.—dmréyerba 
with foll. zn, 148. n. 9. 

amore with foll. wy, 148. n. 9. 

drAa@s eireiy 140. n. 4. 

aré elided 117. n. 4.—drro, ib. 3. 1.— 
signif. 147. p. 412.—in attr. 151. 
I. 8.—in compos. 135. 6; 147. n. 
6, 7.—implied 132. 3. 

arobidocba c. gen. 132. 10. ¢. 

Grodidpdoxew c. acc. 131. 2. 

aroOvnoKkw, see Svnone. 

Groxpurrety c. dupl. acc. 131. 5. 

aroAavew c. gen. 133. 10. i. 

Grokeinw, pers. constr. 151. I. 7. b. 

*Arrd\Awy (a) 7. n. 14.—ace. 55. 3.— 
vocat. 45. 2. 

aroveerOa (a) 7. n. 14. 

anofevovca 103. m. 16, marg. 

Groreurw Pres. 137. n. 10. 

Gmopew c. gen. 132. 10. a.—dzrropei- 
oa Pass. 134. 5. 

Groppaiew c. dupl. acc. 131. 5. 

aroppnrov sc. dv 145. n. 10. 2. 

Groorepeiy, constr. 131. 5; 132. 4. 

GrrecOa c. gen. 132. 5.6; ib. 10. h. 

4p, dpa, 117. n. 2; 149. m. 26.—dpa 
and dpa 149. m. 26, and two marg. 
notes. 

dpa, dp’ ov, dpa py, 139. m. 62; 148. 
5; 149. m. 18.—dp’ ov», ib. m. 26, 
marg. 

"apa (ep. apn), also apn, 7. n. 12. 

apacOa o. dat. 133. 2. ¢. 

dpyés 120. n. 10. 

Gpeoxey reva 131. 3. 

apern and “Apns, 68. 1, marg. 

apryev, constr. 131. n. 2. 

“Apns (a anceps) 7. n. 12; 58. See 
apern. 

dptorevery 6. gon. 132. 18. 

dieron, 7, 32. n. 3. 

dpx@, pers. constr. 151. I. 7. d. 

ap£apevos, Synt. 150. m. 31. 

dpxew, dpyec Oat, constr. 132. 3, 12.— 
dpywy Vo0: 45. 1.—dpfas éroie, 
144. n. 3. 

Gpxnv adv, 115. 4.— 91d war’ dpxds 
125. 8. 

-as quant. 34. IT. 6; 43. n.3; 52.— 
as ending of deriv. 119. m. 33.— 
Adj. in, 62. 3. 

-ds subst. fom. 63.5; 119. m. 53, 60. 
—as num. subst. 71. 4. 

&ca, doacba, 0. gen. 132. 10. 8, i. 

doeBeiv c. ace. 131, 8. 

-act, local ending, 116. 3. 


I1 
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-aot dat. plur. 47. 1; 58 vids. 

-aoxov iterative tense 103. m. 11 8q. 

dopevos compar. 65. n. 4.—as adv. 
123. 6.—aopevm epoi, etc. 133. n. 6. 

agoa, doca, 77. 2, 3. 

docov 115. 7; see ayxs. 

aornp, aotpaat, 47. n. 3. 

-arat, -aro, 3 plur. 103. m. 20; 105. 
n.9; 107. m. 34. 

arap after a Voc. 149. m. 9. 

dre with Particip. 144. n. 14, 

aréoyra, 114 adw. 

drep prep. 146. 4. 

drepos 29. n. 5. 

ariuafew c. gen. 132. 10. b. 

-atos, -artws, old superlat. 68 ult. 69. 
n. 3. 

dros, 114 daw marg. and dw. 

drpépa, arpépas, 26.n.2; 115. n. 4. 

arra, drra, 77. 2, 3. 

ad 149. m, 20. 

avepvoay 121. n. 1. 

av@e 116. n. 10. g—adécs 117. n. 1.— 
avérs ai, mwadw avis, 151. VI. 2. 

atptov, 7 n, 125. 7. 

avurdpxns, gen. plur. avrdpxwy 49. n. 4. 

avrés 72. n. 1; 73. 2.—in compos. 
(wv) 27. n. 11 —Synt. 127, 3 sq.— 
for 6 avrds, povos, and with ordi- 
nals 127. n. 2.—avrév and airdy, 
ib. 3sq..7.—in genit. with pron. 
possess. ib. n. 13; as periphrase 
for possess. of 3 pers. ib. 7. 2.—in 
dat. without ovy, 133. n. 14.—4é 
aurés c. dat. 133. 2. f; with nai 
(atque) 149. m. 8.—adré rd Kadov, 
etc. 128. n. 1.—avrd 8ei£er, 150. m. 

17.—before a relat, 127.1. d.—ez 

autos avr@ 127.n. 6.—avrés éaurdy 
se ipse, ib.—atrd rovro 127. 1. ©. 

adros, avrws, 150. m. 17. 

apatpeiv, -eto Oat, constr. 131. 5, and n. 
8; 132.4; 135. n. 2.—Pass. 134. 6. 

dpéwvras 108. I. 1, marg. 

apteévas C. gen. 132. 4. 

acGovos compar. 65. n. 3. 2. 

dun, 1 n, 34. IIT. 1. b. 

axéav, ovoa, 114 dxayifa, 

-axn, -axov, etc. 116. n. 5. 

dy Gea bas with Particip. 144. n. 6.— 
dy Oopeve nrAGer, etc. 133.n.6. See 
also Emotion, etc. 

dy pt, dxpes, 26. 4—Synt. 147. n. 2. 

-aw, fut. -aow 95, n. 3.—with altern- 
ate € (é) 105. n. 8, 13; comp. 
107. m. 36, 41 —derivat. and sig- 
nif. 104.3; 119. m.6.—from verbs 
in w, 112. 7.—with alternate (0) 
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in the first syll. ib. 8—au, afu, aie, 

sec. forms of each other, ib. 9— 

desideratives 119. m. 12; see -taa. 
-dwy into éwy, in 1 Deel. 34. IV. 5. 


B. 


8 inserted 19. n.1; 110. 11. 2, and 
marg.—as characteristic 92. 8, and 
n. 1. 

BadXew and compounds, signif. 130. 
n. 2. 

Bapus eis, pers. constr. 151. I. 7. d. 

Bacwrevew c. gen. 132. 12.—Sacrev- 
was érote, etc. 144. n. 3. 

Saowvevs without art. 124. n. 7. 

Bacwrevrepos 69. n. 2. 

Bav num. sign, 2.n.3; 6.n.3; comp. 
App. B. 

Bérrioros 16. n.1.d. 

Bia, mpos Biay, 133. n. 12; 147 spes 
c. ace. p. 419. 

Beater Gas c. dupl. acc.? 131. n. 138. 

Brag 66. 4, marg. 110. 11. 2, marg. 
114 rapavow, marg. 

Prarrew c. acc. et dat. 131. 2, and 

_ D. 2.—xeAdevOov 132. n. 28, marg. 

Brtérew dédvov 131. 3. 

BAnyov 16. n. 1. d. 

Bonbeiv c. dat. 131. n. 2. 

Bopeas, Boppas, 34. n. 1. 

BovAopas without foll. Inf. 151. IV. 
8.—Bovre 103. m. 18.—é€poi Sov- 
Aopzeva 133. n. 6.—eBovdAdpuny with- 
out dv, 139. m. 13. 

Bovs, declined 50.—8as, Bay, ib. n. 2. 
—ai Ades 32. n. 3.—Boa 44. n. 2. 

Bpdacowy 67. n. 3. 

Bpraw, signif. 113. 2. 


Bpiew c. gen. et dat. 132. 10. a, and 


n. 14. 


r. 

y nasal 3.2; 4.n.2; 98.n. 7, marg. 
—as characteristic 92.8, and n.2; 
Doric 95. n. 2. 

yap 149. m. 17.—place of, 125. 9; 
147. n. 3.—after Voc. 149. m. 9— 
after relative clauses 143. 11; 151. 
IV. 10.—as namely, omitted 151. 
IX. 3.—elliptical turns with yap, 
143. 8, marg. ib.11; 151. LV. 10. 

—ddrd ydp 149. m. 16. 

yaornp 47. 2, and n. 3. 

yy, characteristic 93. n. 3.—before u 
in Perf. Pass. 98. n. 7. 

ye 149. m. 25.—place of, 125.9; 147. 
n. 3.—appended to pron. 72. n. 4. 


—yé perv, yé ppv, 149. m. 29. 
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yeyaxey 111. 0.1; 114, TEN-. 

yeAay c. dat. 133. 4. ¢. 

-yeXws compound adj. 63. n. 5. 

yepecv cc. gen. 132. 10. a. 

yevvav in Pres. 137. n. 8. 

yévos, yevous, yeves, diff. of signif. 133. 
4. c, marg. 

yepatds compar. 65. n. 3. 

yess 54. 1.—yeépa, ra, 28. n. 10; 54. 

. 3. 


sou: 6, in Hom. 126. n. 7. 

yevery, yever Oa, c. gen. 132. 10. h, i. 

yevpeda 110. 8, marg. 

yew- from y7 120.n. 3. 

y7 34. n.1.—implied 123. n.5; 125. 
5.—with and without art. 124. n.7. 

ynpas 54. 1. 

ytyveo Oc in number of pred. 129. 12. 
—. gen. marpds 132. 3. —yiy. and 
eivas c. gen. of poss. 132. 7, and n. 
13.—with Part. as periphrase of 
tenses 144. 9, and n. 16, 17.—d:a 
rivos 147. p. 414.—-ycyvopevwy ab- 
sol. 145. n. 10. 

ytyvooxew c. Inf. et Part. 144. 6. 

yAady 57. n. 3. 

yAnxov 16. n.1.b; 56. n. 6.6. 

yvoun impl. 123. n. 5. 

yrwra xovx dyvwra 151, VI. 2. 

yovets without art. 124. n. 7, 

yopyov 56.n. 6. e. 

your 149. m. 25. 

youvatea Gat c. gen. 132. n. 11. 

ypavs decl. 50. 

ypapecOa: constr. 132. 10. g.—ypa- 
nv ib. n. 16. 

yupvds c. gen. 132. 4. 


A. 


8 as characterist. 92.8.3. ib.n. 3.— 
inserted 19. n. 1.—doubled after 
augm. 83. n. 2; 114 8etoas. 

da for yn, 16. n. 1. b. 

daep 45. n. 1. 

dai 149. m. 28. 

dai (¢) 28. n. 10. 

Sacvuvas yapoy 131. n. lla. 

Saxpvyeoy 121. n. 1. 

Sapvaw, Sapynps, 112. 16. 

-daros, (npedards, etc.) 79. n. 2. 

das, gen. plur. dadwy, 43. n. 4. d. 

Sdcacba c. dupl. acc. 131. 5.—c. 
gen. pare 131. n.9. Comp. 8aiw 
§114 

dacvus c. gen. et dat. 133. 4. c, marg. 

de enclit. 14. n. 2; 116. 2. 

d¢, Synt. 149. m. 9.—place of, 125. 
9; 126. 2-4, and n. 3,4; 147. n. 3. 
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—after a Voc. 149. m. 9.—put for 
other particles, 149. m. 9. 

det constr. 131. n. 4; 132.10. a, and 
n. 14.—pixpovd v. modAov Beir, dé, 
140. n.4; 150. m.18; 151.1. 7.b. 
—periphrase with numerals 70. n. 
1.—¥éoy part. 145. n. 10. 2.— ec 
without dy, 139. m. 13.—rov S8éov- 
ros instead of 4 dei, 132. n. 20. 

Seideypa, Seidexro, 114 Seioat, and 
marg. 

deiva 73. 

8euds eiys, personal, 151. I. 7. ¢. 

8ciobas constr. 132. 10. a, and n. 14. 

deAeap, deAnros, 41. n. 7. 

Sépas 57. n. 2. 

dektas yerpds 132. 14. b. 

8éonora 34. IIT. 2. 

Setpo, Sevre, Sevpi, 115. n. 8; 
6, 8. 

8evraros 71. 1, marg. 

8éyOa 110. 8, marg. 

87, Synt. 149.m. 28.—place of, 125. 9. 

67dev 149. m. 31. 

OnAds elpe 151. 1.7. c.—8dndov Gre 151. 
IV. 4. 

dnAovvy, eSnrAwoe Se, 129. 17. 

Anpunp, -rpa, 47. 2; 56. 2. 


INDEX. 


116. 


7 -dnyv, -dov, adv. 119. m. 79, 80. 


Snrore appended 80. n. 1; 
149. m. 28. 

8nrrov, SnrovOev, 87Gev, 149. m. 31. 

8nra 149. m. 28. 

&:-, deo-, 70. n. 3, and marg. 

Sia (a) 60. n. 1. 

da prep. c. gen. et acc. 147. p. 414; 
comp. 133. 4. ec, and n. 12.—in 
compos. 147. n. 6.—d:a rovro after 
Part. 144. n. 13. 

Bidyeww, Staylyverba, Ssaredety, with 

art. 144. n. 6. 

diabeabat 135. 6, ex. 

Stacpety, dceXewy, C. gen. part. 131. n. 9. 

dcareyer Oat c. dat. 133. 2. b.—recip- 
rocal 135. 7. 

Scavepeo Oat reciprocal 135. 7. 

dtvarparrer Oa, c. Sore, 140. 4. 

dcampereiv, Scampenns, co. gen. 132. 12. 

ScareAciy with Part. 144. n. 6. 

dtarpi8w with Part. 144. n. 6. 

diadeperv, Bcadopos, c. gen. 132. 4, 12. 

dcdacxew c. dupl. ace. 131. 5.—~dda- 
oxeoOai re 134. 6.—8cdacxdpevos 
moA€poto 132. 10. d. 

dScvas c. gen. 132. 5. c.—‘ to offer’ 
137. n. 10.—in compounds, signif. 
130. n. 2 ult. 

Stexerw c. gen. 132. 4. 


116. 9; 
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Sixacds eius mparrey ete. 151. 1.7. ¢. 

Bixny, Synt. 131.10; 146.4, and n. 2. 
—:ddvat tr revos, 147 urd, p. 419. 

Sxpovs 60. n. 5. 

6c6, Sedre, 115. . 5; 139. m. 42; 149. 
m. 3. 

ScrAdovos c. gen. 132. 12. 

dia-, see de-. 

&cppnArarew c. acc. 131. 3 ult. 

dixa as pred. 129. 13.—c. gen. 146. 
4.2 


Uidxety constr. 132. 10. g. 

dues, gen. plur. duawr, 43. n. 4. d. 

Bow, Soroi, 70. 2. 

Soxeiy c. Inf. et dy 139. m. 18.—Boxewy 
€uot absol. 140. n. 4.—doxoty, &6- 
ag! absol. 145. n. 10, and marg.— 

ox@ personal 151. I. 7. b; comp. 
129. 18. 

dopvée Voc. 36, marg. 

Sopupopety riva 131. 3. 

SovAos SovAeias 131. n. 6. 

dovpe as plur. neut. in Hom. 123. 
n. 4. 

-8ous (-d€os) in names of kindred 36. 
n. 1, and marg. 

Spapety ro orddcov 131. n. 11. a. 

dpay c. dupl. ace. 131. 5. 

SparrecOu c. gen. 132. 5. @. 

8popatos as adv. 123. 6. 

8uvac Ga, Suvardv eivat, with superlat. 
123. n. 9.—éduvardy absol. sc. dy 
145. n. 10, 2. 

8vo with Plur. 129. n. 7. 

évo- augm. in compos. 86. 3. 

dvogopev c. dat. 133. 4. ¢. 

dvoyepaivery, see Emotion, ete. 

0 57. n. 3. 

8os, 7, 57. n. 2. 


E. 


e for a before liquids 27. n. 9.—TIon. 
in verbs in dw, 105. n. 9, 10.—in- 
serted 28. n.3; 74.n.1; 76.n. 2. 
—as union-vowel 87. 5.—for e 27. 
n. 3.—changed into e, 25.4; 27. n. 
1.—for y in Subjunct. 103. m. 39. 

€ instead of éaurdy 127.n.4; see Re- 
flexives. 

-ea for -ny 107. m. 40.—for -ea 62. 
n. 1. 

-€at, -eo, 2 pers. Pass. 103. m. 17; 
comp. 105. n. 7. 

€av, wv, dy, 139. m. 14, 24.—after 
axorrecy, etc. ib. m. 66 —with Opt. 
ib. m. 68, comp. m. 27. 

€ap, Apos, 41. n.7; 43. n. 4. ¢. 

€apuvds as ady. 123. 6. 
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-earo 3 Plur. Pass. 103. m. 21; 105 
n. 9. 

€avrov as subj. in ace. cc. Inf. et Part. 
(sec) 141. n. 4; 144. on. 8 See 
avrds and Reflezives. 

édw retains a, 95. n. ‘¢ 

édav gen. plur. 58 évs. 

eyyus c. gen. et dat. 133. 4. c, marg. 
146. 4, and n. 3.—¢yyvs, 
eyyvrepov, as predic. 129. 13. 

éynaheip constr. 132. n.16; 133.2.d. 

€yxparys ec. gen. 132. 12. 

€y6a, eyoua, 29. n. 9. 

~€ew Inf. see Resolutton. 

eeppevos, 114 eipw. 

€€coaro 108. IT. 1; ib. TI. 

énv from eli 108. TV. 4, marg. 

eros and énos, 58 evs and marg. 

éns for hs 75. n. 1. 

€dedew, periphrase, 150. m. 36. 

€Oehovrns as adv. 123. 6. 

ec diphth. 5. 1, and n. 1.—resolved 
into ni 27. n. 8.+—contr. in dissyll. 
verbs 105. n. 2; see ine. 

ec- augm. syllab. 83. n. 3.—temporal 
84. 2, and n. 1. 

-et, 2 pers. Pass. 103. m.18; 113. n. 
7, marg. 

ef conjunct. 13. 3.—with Indic. Subj. 
Opt. 139. m. 23, 25, 26, 67 sq.—as 
particle of wishing 139.m.7.—with 
Indic. Fut. ib. m. 23.—with Opt. in 
repetition, ib. m. 39.—after verbs 
of fear, etc. ib. m. 50.—in indirect 
questions, whether, ib. m. 63-65.— 
after Javpafw etc. ib. m. 60.—in 
double quest. ef... 7, ib. m. 65.— 
ei dy ib. m. 27.—e? pn 148. 2. b— 
et Se uy 151. 1V.7. ib. V. 2.—ei de, 
ef 8? itye, 151. TV. 7.—e? py dca 150. 
m. 26.—ei yap, ef cai, 139. m. 7; 
149. m. 4, 5.—eike, see aixe. 

-era in nouns 34. n. 3; 119. 25, 35. 
47 —secondary form for -n, 56. n. 2. 
—Fem. from -ns, 63. n. 1. 

-era, -esas, etc. Opt. 103. m. 14. 

etaro 108. IV. 2.—~etaro ib. II. 2, 
and IIT. 

eid signif. 113. n. 10. 

elev 108. IV. 1, and mary. 

etny from elu £0, 108. V. 3. 

etOe 11. n. 2.—Synt. 139. n. 8. 

elxey ©. gen. 132. 4. 

eixoct, -oww, 26. 3. 

elus go, see leva. 

-ew instead of -nv, 108. I. 3.—3 pers. 
Sing. Plupf. and Impf. 103. m. 12: 
105. n. 3. 
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eivas 108. FV.—c. gen. 132. 5. ¢; ib. 
7, and n. 13.—elvac da revos 147 
did, p. 414. — aughi et epi rwa, ib. 
p. 415sq.—omitted 429.20; 143.9; 
149. n. 8; see also ay and Copula. 
—pleonast. in Inf. 150. m. 38.— 
elvas with Particip. 144. n. 16.— 
éore and eori 108. IV. 3.—€orw of 
etc. ib. and 150. m. 21.—éorts, 
phrases with, 150. m. 21-23.—ovr. 
€ore With Inf. and dy 139. m. 18. 

€ivexa, 8ee évexa. 

-€toy in subst. deriv. 119. m. 33. 

-eus in adj. deriv. 119. m. 69. 

eiwé instead of Plur. 129. n. 13.— 
eireiy drdas absol. 140. n. 4.—os 
ourrdpos (cuveAdvrt) efreiv, ds eros 
eimeiv, absol. 140. n. 4. 

eirrep ellipt. 151. IV. 2. 


eipye c. gen. 132. 4.—with py and 


nf. 149. n. 9. 

elipnpevoy absol. 145. n. 10. 

cipuw, eipwraw, Ion. 84 n. 1. 

eis, €s, prep. 13. 3; 117. 2.— Synt. 
147. p. 413.— put for ev 151. I. 8. 
—compounds with eds, constr. 133. 
2.b; ib. no. 3.—fow és, 151. VI.2. 

eto Ga in Hom. for eis or e7, 108. V.1. 

ciorxopifery, constr. 133. 3. 

ciodxe, els Ore xe, 139. m. 40. 

etra 149.m.19.—after Part. 144.n.13. 

cire...eire 139. m. 63. 

eires 149. m. 5.—for it doris 143. 19. 

-eiw instead of o Subjunct. 103. m. 38. 
—in Indic. 105. n. 1. 

etwOa, augm. 84. n.1,; 97. n. 2. 

ex prep. 4. 5; see e£.—ex unchanged 
before all consonants, 20.4; 22.2; 
comp. 86. 1.—signif. 147. p. 413. 
—ady. 147. n. 5. 

éxas C. gen. 132. 4. 

éxdrepos, éxaoros, 78. 3.— place of 
with art. 127. 9.—éxaoros with 
Plur. 129. n. 12. 

exOvew c. dupl. ace. 131. 5. 

exddpev Opt. 114 8vw, marg. 

exes, exeiOev, exeioe, 116. 6.—éxeiOev 
in attr. 151. I. 8. 

éxeivn, exeivws, 116. n. 7. 

exeivos, place of with art. 127. 9— 
68” éxetvos, rour’ éxeivo, 127. 1. ¢. 
See. also otros. 

éxexetpia 18. n. 3. 

éxrra dos, 114 AeAinpas, Marg. 

€KITO ov and ¢urodwy 115. n. 5; comp. 
147 éx, p. 419. 

éxbevyew c. gen. et acc. 131. 2, and 
n. 3.—with py and Inf. 148. n. 9, 


ool 


éxdy elvas 150. m. 38.— éxdvra ode 
dxovra 151. VI. 2. 

€Aarroy, petov, indec. 129. n. 8.—with 
# omitted 132. n. 21. 

eAavvey, signif. 130. n. 2. 

€Aados 32. n. 3. 

eAcyxees 69. n. 1. 

€Xeurro 110. 8, marg. 

éhevdepos, -podv, constr. 132.4, and n.2. 

€\Gawv, iwv, ete. 150. m. 34. 

elms 25. n. 2; 41. n. 4. 

elos, retos, 116. n. 10. f. 

eAriCew, constr. 139. m. 18; 140. 1.c. 

eAropevep nrAGev, etc. 133. n. 6. 

epavrou ‘and pov 127. 7.1. 

€pot doxeiy 140. n. 4. 

epos 72.4; 127. n. 12.—ra eva 128. 
1, and n. 2.—ro eudy instead of éya 
128. n. 2. 

épod instead of pov 127. n. 12. 

€umetpos c. gen. 132. 10. d. 

éumodav 115. n. 5. 

ev prep. unchanged before p, a, ¢, 25. 
1.—signif. 147. p. 413.—adverbial 
147. n. 5.—for eis 147. p. 413.—in 
compounds, 86. 1,2; Synt. 147. n. 
6, 8; comp. 133. 3.—e rots with 
foll. superlat. 150. m. 24. 

évavrios c. gen. 132. n. 26.—c. dat. 
133. 2. f; ib. 4. ©, marg. 

évapifew c. dupl. ace. 131. 5. 

evens 53. 1. 

evddraros 69. 2, marg. — evdordre 
115. 6. 

évdum twa Te 131. 5; -opad re 135. 4. 

evei xe Hdot. 112. n. 5. 

€vexa, évexev, Ion. elvexa, etc. 117. 2. 
—Synt. 132.8; 146. n. 2.—omit- 
ted ? 140. n. 10.—évexd ye 146. n. 2. 

eu, eveort, 117.3.2; 150. m. 23; see 
also ws évt.—evny 139. m. 13. 

évOa, évOev, 116. 6.—evOdde, 14. n. 3; 
116. 7, marg. 

€voxos, constr. 132. n. 16. 

érava, évravOoi, 116. 3, marg. and 8. 

évruyxave c. dat. 132. . (a 

e€ prep. 13. 3.—€& and éx, 26. 6.—ac- 
cent in anastrophe 13. 4.—to be 
supphied ? 132. 3.—with Pass. 134. 
3; 147 é.—signif. 147. p. 413.— 
adverbially 147. n. 5.—in com- 
pounds 20.4; 22.2; 86.1; 120.4; 
147. n. 9.—ef od of time 139. m. 
37.—€x rovrouv 144. n. 13. 

eEaipyns 115. n. 5. 

efamoravas c. gen. 132. 4. 

€fapvos c. aco. 130. a. 3.—<fapvoy eivas 
with foll. wy and Inf. 148. n. 9. 
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tteon 133. 2.6; 150. m. 23.—with 
acc. and Inf. 142. n. 2.—efdy 145. 
n. 10.—¢éfv 139. m. 13. 

éferatery c. dupl. acc. 131. 5. 

éfoxya with superlat. 123. n. 9. 

-€0, S€€ -€at. 

€otxa, €oAra, etc. 84. n. 6.—<€orxa, oixa, 
109. III. 5, marg. 

€os, a, ov, pron. poss. 72. n.7.—for 1 
and 2 pers. 127. n. 5. 

€matvov exe Und revos, 147 rd, p. 419. 

éraigcety c. gen. 132. 10. f. 

endioros, personal, 151. I. 7. o. 

éraiw, augm. 84. n. 2.— Synt. 132. 
10. h. 

émavpioxopat ©. gen. 132. 10. i. 

eragpn 18. n. 3. 

érei, errecdn, signif. 149. m.5.—constr. 
139. m. 37, 42.—with Aor. 137. 
n. 1.—éeren 7. n. 16; 117. n. 1.— 
éresSdv 139. m. 37; with Opt. 139. 
m. 68. | 

éretyer Oat ddov 132. n. 28, marg. 

éretra, Ion. éxecrey, 117. 2.—after 
Part. 144. n. 13; comp. 149. m. 19. 

emeftevar c. gen. et dat. 132. n. 16. 

erépxyerOaz c. dat. 133. 2. b.—c. acc. 
ib. n. 1. 

érea Oat, constr. 133. 1, and marg. 

eméxew c. gen. 132. 4. with iT, “and 
Inf. 148. n. 9. 

énnveoa, Aor. for Pres. 137. n. 9. 

éri prep. not elided in compos. 108. 
III; 120. n. 8.—signif. 147. p. 416; 
133. 4. c, and n. 12.—c. dat. of 
Part. 145. n. 5.—c. gen. of Part. 
Pres. ibid. —compounds with éni, 
constr. 133. 2. b, c, and 3 —p’ > 
ep’ dre, o. Inf. 150. m. 9.—émt for 
éreote 117. 3. 

ertBaivery, constr. 133. 4. 6, marg. 

eriBovrevery c. dat. 133. 2. b.—eém- 
BovAevecOat Pass. 134. 5. 

emtdens c. gen. 132, 10. a. 

erdeixvvo bat, personal, 151. 1.7. a. 

erido€os, personal, 151. i ee fe 

emtécac Oat, émespevos, 108. III. 

ercOupey c. gen. 132. 10. f. 

énAavOaver Gaz ©. gen. 132. 10. d. 

émipehec Bas c. gen. 132. 10. e—with 
ores 139. m. 45. 

émvopxelv C. acc. 131. 2. 

émemanooey c. dat. 133. 2. d. 

emcomay xéuns 132. n. 10. 

emorarew ©. gen. et dat. 132. 12, and 
n. 25. 

émornpeoy c. acc. 130. n. 3.—c. gen. 
132. 10. d. and 13. 
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émorpareverOa Cc. dat. et acc. 133. 2. 
h, and n. 1. 


— émoyxépw 115. n. 5. 


ertrehAew c. dat. 133. 2. c. 

emriderOaz c. dat. 133. 2. b. 

emcripay c. dat, 133. 2. d. 

emirperev 6. dat. 133. 2. ¢. 

émitporevew tiva 131. 3. 

emtyerpety c. dat. 133. 2. d. 

€norpuvew c. acc. 133. 2. ¢. 

ér@yaro, 114 éyw, marg. 

€pav, épac Gat, and gereiv, constr. 132. 
10. f, and marg. 

epyateo Oa c. dupl. ace. 131. 5. 

€pyov, compounds with, 120. n. 1; 
121. n. 4. 

€peco Imperat..103. m. 19. 

€pnuos c. gen. 132. 10. a. 

épnrvew c. gen: 132. 4. 

épifew ce. dat. 133. 2. a. 

‘Eppéas, ‘Epps, 34.n. 1. 

€ppevos, 114 efpw. 

éppddaras 103. m. 24. 

éppopévos, compar. 65. n. 2. 

épvopat 95. n. 5, marg. 

€pvodpyares trot 64. n. 3.7. 

épxarat, 114 eipyo. 

epxeo Ba ce. Part. Fut. 144. n. 17. 

epwrav c. dupl. acc. 131. 5. 

és prep. see els, 

-es neut. of 3 Decl. 49. 1, 3—instead 
of -e:s 2 pers. Sing. of verbs 103. 
m. 35. 

eo inserted 65. n. 2. 2; 120. n. 4. 

éoGiew, constr. 132. 10. i. 

-eot(v), -ecoe(v), 46. n. 2. 

egovo 103. m. 17 ; 114 TEVO. 

€oracay and é fovacay, €ornre, éareare, 
éoreact, 107. m. 26, 27. 

éore 150. m.10. —constr.139. m. 37, 40. 

€or, See eivas. 

€oxaros 69. 2.—place with art. 125. 
n. 5. 

€ow es 151. VI. 2. 

érepoios 79. n. 2. 

€repos 78. 2.—in crasis 29. n. 5.— 
_ Synt. 127.10.—before a genit. 134. 
n. 24.—in attr. 143. 17.—Jarepa 
150. m. 15. 

érnoia, oi, 34. III. 1. b. 

érs 149. m. 22.—with comparat. 123. 
n. 8. 

érowuos, Without copula 129. n. 18. 

-ev and -ot, Voc. 11.3; 45. 2, 5. 

ev for eo and eov, 28.n. 5; 95.n. 16; 
102. 3, marg. 103. m. 19, 28; 105. 
n. 13.—augm. 84. 5.—instead of 7 
in Fut. 95. n. 9. 
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ev, compounds with, 28. n. 3, marg. 
86. 3.—«e srovety v. deve c. acc. 
131. 2. —evd 018’ Gre 451. IV. 4.— 
ed axovew Ud rivos 147 urd, p. 419. 

evdaipovicer c. gen. 132. 10. e. 

evdtos, compar. 65. n. 2. 

evepyerety c. acc. 131. 2. 

evdv, evOus, 115. n.4; 117.1; 146. 4. 

eUpperio 34. n. 5. 

evrecOns c. gen. 132. 10. h, marg. 

ebrrvous, eSypous, 60. n. 5. 

evrropety c. gen. 132. 10. a. 

evpioxopa, personal, 151. I. 7. a. 

-evs subst. decl. 52; 53. 3.—derivat. 
119. m. 31, 52. 

-evca Dor. Part. 105. n. 13. 

evre, constr. 139. m. 37. 

evguns 53. 1. 

ebyeo6ac and compounds, c. dat. 133. 
2. ¢. 

evypous 60. n. 5. 

-evw, verbs in, 104. 3; 119. m. 2, 4. 

epeorios as adv. 123. 6. . 

épier Oat ce. gen. 133. 10. f. 

ep @ , ep’ re, co. Inf. 150. m. 9. 

ap ‘18. n. 4—and compounds, sig- 
nif. 130. n. 2.—with Part. as peri- 
phrase for preterite 144. n. 18.— 
impers. 150. m. 39. — periphrases 
with, ib.—as, mas, Kados €yet C. 
gen. 132. n. 28 —tiua rivos, 147 did. 
—apgpi v. mepi rea, 147 apdi.— 
ératvov Exe umd Tivos, 147 vrd.— 
€xovros (€ydvrwy) ovrws 145. n. 9.— 
€yov, with, 150. m. 33.—Anpets 

‘yor, etc. 150. m. 40.—éyerOat c. 
gen. 132. 5. e. 

ew for ao, Bee ao. 

-€o, verbs in, 104.3; 119. m. 2, 4.— 
Fut. -€ow 95. n. 4.—dissyl. not 
contr. 105. n. 2.—for -w, and vice 

versa 112. 6. a, b—with alternate 
o (w) in the stem-syll. 112. 8.—Ion. 
secondary forms in Pres. and Impf. 
112. n. 5.—derivat. 119. m. 4. 

-€o, ending of Fut. 95. 8, and n. 11; 
101. 3—of Subjunct. instead of a, 
103. m. 38; 107. m. 40, 41. 

éwxa 108. I. 1, marg. 

€qKety, cohwew: etc. 84.n.9; 109. 5, 
marg. 

dapev, éopev, 114 do. 

-egv gen. Dual, 52. n. 6. 

dus 116. 4 ult. —aleo elws ib. n. 10. f. 
—é€ws and éws dy, constr. 139. m. 
37, 40, 68. 

-eds Part. Perf. 107. m. 23; 110. n. 
6. c. 
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Z. 

¢, 3.2; 24, 1.—characterist. in Pres. 
92. 8. 3. ' 

-(e, local ending, 22.n.2; 116. n. 2. 

(nArouy c. acc. 131. 2. 

-(, verbs in, characterist. 92. n. 3-5. 
—flexion 95. 3, 6, and n. 2.—fre- 
quentatives 119. m. 14. 

(os 64. n. 2. 


n pronunc. 3. 2.—y diphth. 5. 2, and 
n. 2 


n for a 27. n. 7.—in crasis 29. n. 7.— 
in 1 Decl. 34. [V. 1.—in verbs 95. 
n. 7.—as mixed sound in verbs in 
dw and ps, 105. n. 5, 15, 16; 106.5. 

7 for 4, 34.1V.1; 70. p. 90; see also 
a.—in compos. 121. 8 

n for € 27. n. 8. 

-7, subst. in, derivat. 119. m. 24. 

or 149.m. 7.—4 mpés, # xara, ib.— 
qf after a positive, ib.—omitted 
after a comparat. 132. n. 21, 22; 
and in 4 dore 139. m. 56.—4 oD 
149. m. 7.—7... in double ques- 
tions 139. m. 63.—f pev...4 be 
149. m. 7.—See adda. 

4 for edn, said he, # 8° os,.109. 1. 4; 
comp. 126. n. 2. 

, 149. m. 7 ult. — pny 149. m. 29. 

7 With superlat. 123. n. 9. 

ryetr Oat, rryepovevey, c. gen. 132. 12, 
and n. 13.—c. dat. ib. n. 25. 

ryepeOovrat, nepeOovrat, 112. 12. 

né, t8€, 149. m. 7. 

noopas, see Emotion, verbs of.—with 
Part. 144. n. 6.—7dopévy Hrdev 
etc. 133. n. 6. 

Hoos 57. 2. 

€ for 7 28. n.3; 117. n. 1. 
edcos 6. n. 2; 28. n. 3. 
epeOovras 112. 12. 

Tos, compounds with, 49.n. 4; 115. 
n. 1. 

ne for « 27. n. 8. 

fia, ya, only Impf. 108. V. 9, and 
marg. 

uote 115. 7. 

WK 137. n. 8. 

nAixos in attr. 143. 16, in examp. 
wos without art. 124. n. 7. 

npéepa mpl. 123. n. 5; 125.7; 129. 
17. 


pet épov, ev, 132. n. 30. 
“MHL, -08, Dor. flexion, 106. n. 9. 


Tous, asc 62. n. 1.—npion, ete. 


§2.n. 5.—place with art. 125. n. 5. 
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pos, rhpos, etc. 116. n. 4.—Synt. 139. 
m. 37. 

-nv Dual instead of -ov 87. n. 7. 

fy pa 137. n.9.—fv 8° eye, for eqn», 
109. I. 4. 

qv, nui, nvide, 115. n. 7. 

enos gen. of 3 Decl. 42.n.1; 52.n.3; 
53. n. 5. 

npepeotepos 69. 2. 

-ns in heterocl. nouns 56. 4.—in adj. 
and pr. names of 3 Decl. 49. 1 sq. 
53.1, 3; 56. n. 4, marg. 63. 4.— 
Acc. nv and n, 56. n. 4.—derivat. 
119. m. 32. 

yoOny instead of Pres. 137. n. 9. 

-not 3 pers. Sing. 106. n. 9.—local 
ending 116. 3. 

ese 3 pers. Sing. 105. n. 3. 

goov 115. 7.—oow eival rwos 132. 
12. 

jovyos 66. n. 2.—as adv. 123. 6. 

frot 11, n. 3.3; 149. m. 27.—in cra- 
sis 29.n. 8; 149. m. 27.—% rapa 
149. m. 27. 

nrrac Oat c. gen. 132. 12. 

yrro Vv. xpeirrw elvai tivos, 132. 12. 

diphth. 5. 1, and n. 2. 
1X4 nxt, 116. n. 10. e. 
-nxw secondary form 112. 17. 


e. 


9, for r in crasis 29. n. 4, 5.—for o 
before p, 24. 1; 119. m. 20.—$ 
characterist. 92. n. 2. B. 

SJddkacoa with and without art. 124. 
n. 7. 

Saddoows as adv. 123. 6. 

JareOo 112. 12. 

Sapees, Japecai, 64. n. 3. 6. 

Jappey teva 131. 3. 

Jaooew oc. acc. 131, n. 5. 

Jdoowy 18. 2 ult. 67. 3. 

$drépov ete. 29. n. 5.—Jdrepa Synt. 
150. m. 15. 

Javudfew c. gen. 132. 10. 6, and n. 
15.—c. dat. 132. n.15; 133. 4. ¢. 
—with the three cases, ib. marg. 
—with el 139. m. 60. 

Javpacroy doov 129, n. 18; 
8; 151.1. 5. 

Saupards poetic 102. n. 1. 

Jee wediowcg 132. n, 28, marg. 

Seivac and Jvew 18. n. "2. — Jeivas v. 
Seca vdpous 135. 6. 

Selopas 107. m. 44. 

JéXovre HAGev otc. 133. n. 6. 

Séus indecl. 58. — without copula 
129. n. 18. 


150. m. 
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Sev, Se, 26. n. 2; 116.1, 4; ib. n. 
10. d. 

Seoiuny instead of Jeiuny 107. m. 46. 

Seds without art. 124. n. 7.—omitted 
129, 17.— Voo. 35, n. 2.—re Jew 
123. 4. 

Jépara, -es, 75. n. 8. 

Separevery ©. acc. 131. 2. 

S$éwy Part. 144. n.3; 150. m. 34. 

Inv 149. m. 30. 

-9c Imperat. 103. m. 37; 106.4; 107. 
m.5; 110. n. 3; ib. 9.—as adv. 
ending 116. 1.—goes into -re 18. 3, 
and n.2; 107. m. 5. 

Styyavew c. gen. et dat. 132. 5. e, 
and n. 9. 

Svnoxw, arobvncxw, With td, 134. 2; 
147. p. 419. 

Jomsarioy 17. n. 2; 29. n. 4. 

Spacow 17. n. 2, marg. 

Opnié, Opag, etc. 41. n. 7. 

Suyamnp 47. 2 sq.—implied 125. 5. 

Svew, see Jeivac. — Ives, sc. 6 Ivrnp, 
129. 16.—vew co. acc. 131. n. 118. 
—éri €&68@ etc. 124. n. 7. 

Supaios as adv. 123. 6. 

~Jo, verbs in, poetic 112. 12. 

Somevery, Scnrrecy, c. acc. 131. 3%. 

Sos, gen. Plur. Jowy 43. n. 2. d. 

Sotpa 27. n. 12. 


I. 


s and v long in penult of verbs in a, 
7. n. 8.—+ elided 30. n. 3. 

s demonstr. 26.3; 80. 2sq. 116.8.— 
shortens preceding long vowel 7. 
n. 16. 

«subscript, 5. 2sq.—in contraction 
28. 3.2. b; ib. 4.—ZIn crasis 29. 
n. 2.—in the loc. ending -now, 116. 
3, marg.—in 3 sing. of the Subj. 
Sein, Sapein, etc. 103. m. 38; 107. 
m. 43, marg.—in 77, etc. 116. n.8; 
comp. 115. n. 3.—im Perf. and Aor. 
of verbs App, false, 97.4. b, marg. 
101. n. 2, marg.—Inf. a» or ay 105. 
4, and marg. ib. n. 15, marg. 

-« adv. ending 119. m. 81.—-« case- 
ending, short, 43. n. 3. 

-ta, -tov, -tos, forms of nouns, short 4, 
7. n. 10.—long a 119. m. 35. 

-taw, desideratives and verbs of dis- 
ease, 119. m. 12, 13. 

8, ov, instead of Plur. 115. n.7; 
129. n. 13.—i8€ (nde) 149. m. 7. 

idcos, comparat. 65. n. 2. 

idiarns c. gen. 132. 10. d. 

(pes c. gon. 132. 10. d. 
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cepat, euas, 108. V. 1. pen. 

iévas with Part. as Fut. 144. n. 17.— 
rou mpdow 132. n. 28, marg.—eémi 
Snpay ete. 124. n. 7.—idy 150. m. 
34; 144. n. 3. 

i€vat, "ter Bat, and compounds, 130. n. 
2. ult.—c. gen. 132. 4 sq. 

-i¢w, verbs in, 104.3; 119. m. 8, 14. 
—flexion 92.8; 95. 9. 

"Incovs decl. 56. n. 1. 

tO, tre, come on! 115. n. 7. 

iOv, ius, 115. n. 4.—iOvvrara ib. n. 6. 

ixavos Gore 140. 4. 

ixerevewy, ixveto Oa, 6. gen. 132. n. 11. 

-uxoy neut. 63. n. 3; 66. 4, marg.— 
Synt. 128. 3. 

-txds adj, in, c. gen. 132. 13.—derivat. 
119. m. 54, 71. 

ixov Imperat. 103. m. 4, marg. 

-taws adv. 115. n. 3. 

iAews 27. n. 10, marg. 

iwev, tuevac, 108. V. 3. 

i pron. 72. n. 6. 6. 

sd Nom. ending 41. 4, marg. 

iva constr. 139. m. 45-48. —o’ dy 
ubicunque, ib. m. 47.—iva ri; 149. 
mn. 2.—iva ec. gen. 132. n. 6. 

-tvos quant, 41. n. 1. 

- (v0, verbs in, quant. 112. n. 6. _— 
from -iw 112. 10. 

topey Subjunct. 103. m. 39. 

-coy subst. 119. m. 42, 61. 
In -sa. 

-cos gentile subst. 119. m. 49.—adj. 
ib. m. 66. 

ids (i) 7. n. 10. 

imros, 7, 32. n. 3. | 

ipds (i) Ion. for lepds 28. n. 5. 

-is fem. 63, 5; 119. m. 45, 53, 65.— 
Gen. ws and cdos 56.n. 5; 63.n. 6. 

toay 109. n. 5, marg. 

icOuds 119. m. 20. 

toos and icos 7. n. 12; 27. n. 13.— 
comparat. 65. n. 2.—c. dat. 133. 
2. f.—icos elv toos 151. VI. 2. 

torn, 107. m. 21 gq. — ornoac ba 
Tpdmatov 135. 6. 

icropeiy, aver opeiy, C. dupl. ace. 131.5. 

ire, see Oc. 

iy@ 56. n. 7. 2. 

-to, verbs in, quant. v. n. 10. 

@ Fut. Att. from -iow, 95. 9, and 
n. 14. 

imy, porwr, etc, 150. m. 34. 


See ‘also 


K. 
x for m (xdére) 16. n.1.¢; 116. n. 10. 
b.—goes into x in cal 29. n. 7.— 
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x of Perf. 1 is dropped 97. n. 7.— 
«x as characterist. 92. n. 2. 

xa Dor. for xé 117. n. 1. 

xaéa, xaOarep, 115. n. 5. 

xabifery, xaGiCerOatr, 113.2; 130.2. 2. 
—c. ace. 131. n. 5. 

cabixveic Oat c. gen. et acc. 132. 5. e, 
and n. 9. 

xabicrac Oat Kados moXepov 132. n. 28. 

cai in crasis 29. n. 7.—Synt. 149. m. 
8.—the art. to be repeated? 125. 
10; after monvs, oAryos, eto. 149. 
m. 8.—after duos etc. ib —omit- 
ted, see Particles. — rai padd, xat 
mavv, 149. m. 8.—xai 6s, nat roy, 
126. 5, and n. 2.—xai mpés 147. n. 
a, ei, xdy el, 149. m. 4.—xai 
de, ib. m. 10.—xai ravra 150. m. 
16.—kxai pry 149. m. 29.—xai ds 
116. 5; 149. m. 1. 

cat and xairep, although, 149. m. 30. 
—with Particip. 144. n. 15.—xai- 
rot 149. m. 27; 144. n. 15. 

xatpos Without copula 129. n. 18. 

Kairot, see in xai, extr. 

xaxds xaxiay 131. n. 6. 

Kaxoupyewv Cc. acc. 131. 2. 

Kaxoupyds rivos 132. 13. 

Kaxa@s éyew v. mrovewy trea 131. 2. 

kaXeiy, kadetoGat, constr. 131. 6, and 
n. 11; 143. 4; 144. n. 10.—xadei- 
o6a: in number of predic. 129. 12. 
—é€mi twos, 147 éri, p. 416.—d xa- 
Aovpevos, so called, 144. n. 10. 

xaXia 7. n. 10. 

xaAXtorevew G. gen. 132. 12. 

xadés, quant. of a, 7. n. 12.—€v kad 
c. gen. 147 ev, p. 413. 

Kapndos, 7, 32. n. 3. 

xay 29. n. 7.—xdy ei with Indic, 149. 
m. 4. 

Kaveov, kavouv, 36. n. 2. 

xara elided 117. n. 2.—implied ? 131. 
7.—signif. 147. p. 414.—in com- 
pos. 147. n. 6.—4 xara, see 7. 

xarayeAq@y c. gen. 132. 10. ©. 

Karaytyvookev, karadixafer Oa, etc. 
constr. 132. 10. g; 135. 8.— Pas- 
sive 134. 5; and n. 2a. 

karaeioaro 108. V. 10. 

xaraAhdrreo bat c. dat. 133. 2. b. 

xaravepey c. dupl. acc. 131. 5; Som: 
ib. n. 9. 

xaranAnrrea Gai riva 136. 2. 

xarampoifer Oat, 114. p. 243. 

dae with pn and Inf. 148. 


Soa Pass. 113. n. 9. , 
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wararcOevat c. gen. 132. 10. ¢. 

xaradpoveiy ©. gen. 132. 10. e, and n. 
15.— -eioOa Pass. 134. 5. 

caréaya rns Kepadns 132. 5. c. 

xatrryopeiy 132. 10. g—Pass. 134. 2 a. 

Karnxoos ¢. gen. 132. 10. h, marg. 

Kar «ard 151. VI. 2. 

KE, REV, 14. 3.5; 26. 3; 117. n. 1. 
See dy. 

cetcoOac 109. II.—c. ace. 131. n. 5. 

kexoupevos dpev@ay 132. 4 ult. 

cexopvGuevos 92. n. 2 ult. 98. n. 5. 

Kéxpavrat 101. n. 6. 

xeAatvos, pedAas, 16. n. 2. 

ceXevery constr. 133. 2. ¢.— without 
verb 151. IV. 8. 

cevos Cc. gen. 132. 10. a. 

xépas 54. 1, 

-Kepaws, See -yehos. 

xevOew c. dupl. acc. 131. 5. 

ceywpidara 130. n. 6; 103. m. 24. 

xndeoGa c. gen. 132. 10. e. 

xnvos 74. n. 1. 

xnp, xpos, 44.n.7; 43. n. 4. 

Knpvé, xnpv&, 41. n. "9. 

Knpvocet, sc. 6 enpvé, 129. 16. 

-xt, -xes, 25. n. 2. 

xwduvevw, personal, 151. I. 7. b. 

xradi 56. n. 8. 

ay -xAns, 53. a= ale0 -xdos 56. 

a 


KrCoBa 28. n. 10. 

xXeos, kdetos, eAéd, 53. n. 3, 5. 

xAnpovopeiy constr. 132. n. 7. 

Kotywvds, -vew, c. gen. 132. 5. d. 

noAdlew cep’ ern 131. n. 7. 

xoAakevey C. acc. 131, 2. 

couieat Hdot. 95. n. 14. 

xovia (i) 7. n. 10. 

Korra, num. sign, 2.n.3; App. B. 

Kopevyva Gat c. gen. 132. 10. a, i. 

kparewy c. gen. et dat. 132.12, and n. 
25; 133. 4. ¢, marg.—rav dro 
132. n. 10. 

Kparus, positive, 69. n. 1. 

Kpeas 4. 1. 

Kpeirr eivai rivos 132. 12.—xpeicouy 
elvat personal 151. J. 7. d. 

xpt 57. n. 3. 

xpiveyy, constr. 132. 10. g. 

xpoxa 56. n. 8. 

xpurrackoy 103. m. 11. 

Kpurrewy, amoxpurrew, ©. dupl. acc. 
131. 5. 

xpupa 146. 4. 2. 

xuxeoy acc. 55. n. 

xuvrepos 69. n. 2. 

xupew 132. 5. d.—with Part. 144. n. 6. 
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xvwy, gender 32. n. 3. 
xwAvew Cc. gen. 132. 4.—with py and 
Inf. 148. n. 9. 


A. 


A, dropped, 144, p. 247, and marg.— 
doubled after augm. 83. n. 2. 

Aayyavew c. gen. 132. 5. d. 

Aayos 37. n. 1, 2. 

AdOpa 146. 4. 2. 

Addos, comparat. 65. n. 2. 

AapuBavew, -ecOa, and compounds, ¢ 
gen. 132. 5. d, e, and n. 10; also 
10. c.—AaBav, with, 150. m. 33. 

AavOavew c. acc. 131. 2.—with Part. 
144. n. 6.—AavOaver Ga c. gen. 132. 
10. d. 

Aas, Ados, 43.n.4; 44. n. 1. 

Aarpeves constr. 131, 2, and n. 2. 

A€yo c. dupl. ace. 131. 5. —Aéyopat 
in personal constr. 151. I. 7.—ro 
Aeydpevov, 132. n. 14. 

Acirety, emiAcimev, c, acc. 131. 8. 

Aeovréa, -1y, 34. n. 1. 

Aéayns, Gen. Adoyxew, 34. IV. 5. 

Anyev, 130. n. 2; 132. 4.—with Part. 
144, 6. a.—with py and Inf. 148. 
n. 9. 

Acrapety With Part. 144. n. 6. 

Ais, adj. 64. n. 3. 5. 

NMocecOa c. gen. 132. n. 11. 

Adyou peiCwv, etc. 132. n. 20. 

Aowdopety c. dat. 133. 2. d. 

Aotrov, rov, ro Aowrdy, 150. m. 17; 
125. n. 8. 

Aoic Bos, Aoigétos, 69. n. 3. 

Aovoa worapoio 132. n. 28, marg. 

Avétori, 7, 125. 7. 

Aveww and compounds, c. gen. 133. 4. 

Avpaiveo Oat constr. 131. 2, and n. 2. 

AvotreAciy constr. 131. n. 2. 

AwBacGa constr. 131. 2, and n. 3. 


M. 


p before 8, inserted, 19. n. 1.—drop- 
ped in redupl. 114 miprAnps.— 
doubled after augm. 8&3. n. 2. 

pa Synt. 149. m. 23. 

-pa subst, see -pos. 

padedua 96. n. 16. 

paxap 64. n. 3.—comparat. 66. n. 3. 

paxapivew c. gen. 132. 10. ¢. 

paxpay adv. 115.4.—comparat. 115.6. 

paxpos, comparat. 67. n. 5. 

pada, paddAoy, padtora, 67. n. 7; 115. 
7.—paXtora pev, paddoy Se, 150. 
m. 19.—ypaddAoy, parttora, with 
compar. and super. pleonast. 123. 
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n. 8, 9. —padiora with numerals 
150. m.19.—és ra pddtora 125. n. 8. 
padn, umd paAdns, 57, 2. 
padkujy 105. n. 5, marg. 
paddoy, see pada. 
-pav for -ynv 103. m. 31.— pay, see 


pny. 

pavOavw, constr. 132.10. h; 144. 6. 
a.—in Pres, instead of Perf. 137. 
n. 8.—ri pabov 150. m. 41.—Dor. 
padedpat 96. n. 16, 


paort 56. n. 8.. 
payer Oa c. dat. 133. 2. &.—payerba 
paxny 131. 4. 

péyas 64. 1.—rd b€ péyoroy 151. 


V. 10. 

petoy indecl. 129. n. 8. 

pecovertety Cc. gen. 132, 12. 

pedas 16. n. 2. 

perAer poe Cc. gen. 133. 10. 6, and n. 
15.—with drs 139. m. 45.—peédov 
145. n. 10, 2. 

péeaArew, Synt. 137.n.11; 139. m. 13; 
140. 1. c; 150. m. 35. 

pe pynpat 83. n. 1.—Opt. 98. n. 9.— 

" with Part. and Inf. 144. 6.—with 
Gre 139. m. 59. 

peppecOac and compounds, constr. 
133. 2. d. 

pev, pev... d€, constructions, 126. 2 sq. 
149. m. 11-14. — wey for pny, see 
pyv.—pev, pev Bn, place of, 125. 
9. 126.n.3; 147. n. 3. 

-MeEV, =peval, Inf. 103. m. 33; 107. m. 
34 sq. 

pevorrnnoe and -yjcece 105. n. 10 ult. 

pevrot in crasis, 29. n. 8.—Synt. 149. 
m. 13, 27.—evrdy 29. n. 8. 

pepos with verbs of partaking 132. 
n. 8. 

spes for -pey 103. m. 32. 

-peoOa, -perGov, 103. m. 32. 

pecovuxrios as adv. 123. 6. 

péoos, place of with art. 125. n. 5.— 
comparat. 65. n. 2.—peoaros 68. n 
—pecarios 69. n. 3. 

peoros c. gen. 132. 10. a. 

pera, signif. 147. p. 417.—c. acc. of 
Part. 145. n. 5.—as adv. 147. n. 5. 
—in composit. ib. n. 6.—in ana- 
strophe, pera, 117. 3, and n. 3. 
—in Tinesis 147. n. 7 ult. —pera 
ravra With Part. 144. n. 13. 

peradiddva, peracrety, peradapPavery, 
constr. 132. 5. d, and n. 7, 8. 

perazedov 145. n. 10. 2. 

peragv 146. 4.1; 150. m. 27.—with 
Part. 145. n. 5. 
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pereivat, perexety, ueroxos, constr. 132. 
5. d, and n. 7, 8. 

peréwpos as adv. 123. 6. 

HEToxos, see pereivat. 

péxpt, péxpis, 26. 4; 

ynt. 146. n. 2 ult. 
pn, constr. 148. 1, 2 sq.—with Subj. 
Aor. for Imperat. 139. m. 4.—with 
Part. and Inf. 148. 2. f, g.— with 
Subj. and Opt. 139. m.45; 148. 3, 
4.—for dros pn and after fear 139. 
m. 50; 148. n. 5.—whether not ? 
139. m. 63.—independent in claus- 
es of fear 148. n. 5. — negatives 
parts of clauses 148. 2. h.—before 
subst. and other single words 148. 
n. 3; 151. IV. 6.—with Inf. after 
negative verbs 148.n.9; also after 
4, 149. m. 7. —instead of poy in 
questions 139. m. 62; 148.5; 149. 
m. 18.—pi od 139. m. 50; 148. n. 
6.— pn pny 150. m. 29 ult. — ph 
ellipt. 151. 1V. 6.—yy Gre, wy) draws, 
150. m. 3; dre py ib. m. 4.—rd py 
C. Anf. 140. n. 9, 10; 148. 2. g.—rov 
pyc. Inf. 140. n. 10. 
-#n subst. see -pos. 
pybapoi Ion. 70. 1. 
pnyde, pndeis, pnderaorore, pyxert, etc. 
Bee DL8é, etc. 

pny (udy) 117. n. 1.— Synt. 149. m. 29. 

pnviaios as adv. 123. 6. 

pire, pris, see obre, odris. 

pnp 47. 2, and n. 2.—without art. 
124. n. 7. 

BIT, pyre ye, 150. m. 6. 

pytpws 37. n.1; 56. n. 6. 

-ps Dor. instead of -o, 106. n. 9.— 
Subjunct. in epic writers 103. m. 
37.—Verbs in ju, 106-109; see the 
list of such verbs, 112. 15. 

pia 34. II. 2. 

piyrvobas c. dat. 133. 2. a. 

ptipecoOa c. acc. 131. 2. 

pipynoKey, -ecOat, and compounds, 
constr. 131. 5, and n. 8; 132. 10. 
d, and n. 14a. 

ply, viv, 16.n.1.d; 72. n. 6. 12. 

Mivws 37. n.1; 56. n. 6. 

py instead of pp, 114 nyve. 

pda, pva, 34. n. 1. 

pmpovevey, pynpey, c. gen. 132. 10.d. 

poyes, ports, 16. n. 2. 

podwy, 150. m. 34. 
popudiy éxew c. acc. 131. n. 7. 

-pos, -T HOS, =p, -pn, Subst. 119. m. 19. 

pou and €uavrou 127. 7.—pov, aov, in- 
stead of por, got, 133. n. 10. - 


115. n. 4.— 
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povoriv, potdexey, crasis, 29. n. 9. 
puxaros 69. an. 2. 


pov, pov ov, poy pn, 139. m. 62; 
149. m. 18. 


N. 


vy eperduorixdy 26. 2, and n. 2; 80. 
n. 3; 117. 1.—in Impf. of contr. 
verbs 105. n. 3. 

y in pronunc. changed, 25. n.1, 4.— 
before other consonants, 25. 1 sq. 
—before o and ¢, 25. 3.— inserted, 
114 nyuve—ins. before the ending 
of verbs in w, 112. 10; in da, ib. 
16.—in Perf. Pass. of verbs Apvp, 
101. n. 7.—y before p, ib. n. 8. 
—yv with a priv. 120. 5, and n. 
10. 

-y instead of -cay in 3 Plur. 103. m. 
26; 107. m. 39; 110. n. 1. 

vai pa Aia 149. m. 23. 

ways 11. n. 2; 117. 2 ult. 

vavoiv without ou 133. n. 13. 

-vaw, -ynput, from aw, 112. 16. \ 

véaros, veiaros, 68 ult. 

-véw, verbs in, 112. 10. 

yn- insep. 120. n. 12. 

wm, particle of swearing 149. m. 23. 

wnt 68 ult. 

mxqy Cc. acc. "Odvpuma, etc. 131. n. 
ll a.—c. dupl. acc. 131. n. 8. 

vida 56. n. 8. 

vouifer Oar constr. 144. 7. 

-vos subst. derivat. 119. m. 50.—sec- 
ondary form in pr. names from ydos, 
60. 5. a, marg. 

voogt, voodu, 26. 3.—c. gen. 132. 4; 
146. 4. 2. 

vorpifeyw c. gen. 132. 4. 

poulerety c. acc. 133. 2. c—o. dupl. 
ace, 131. n. 12. 

vous, compounds with, 60. 5. 

oe - pers. Plur. 87. n. 3; 103. m. 

; 107. m. 38. 

vis, vis enclit. 14. 2.5; 26. 3.—Synt. 
149. m. 30. - 

yuxriairepoy 115. n. 6. 

-vups, -vvups, Verbs in, quant. of the 
v, 106. 12, and n, 4.—from -«, 106. 
12; 112. 15. d, e. 

yuv, oop: 14. 3. 5, marg.—rd viv ewas 
150. m. 38.—viv 87 149. m. 20.— 
ra vov 125. n. 8. 

-ya, verbs in, 112. 10, 11.—quant. ib. 
n. 6. 


x 
£ and ¥, origin and pronunc. 22.— 
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é instead of o in Fut. and Aor. 95. 
n. 2. 

-& and -y, endings of Nom. 41.1, 2sq. 
comp. 38. n.— -& and - adj. 63. 
4,— -£ adv. 119. m. 84. 

Evy, see civ. 

£vviorwp c. ace. 130. n. 3. 


Q. 


o for uz, 5. n. 3—changed into ov, 25. 

4; 27.n. 1.—into o, 27. n. 4, 10. 

—o for w in Subj. 103. m. 39; see 

o.—o alternate in Perf. 97. 4. Cc; 

101. 6.—inserted in Perf. 97. n. 2. 

—remains in composit. 120. 2, and 

n. 1.—o and 4 before a vowel, 

gee a. 

ellipt. 143. 11.—adv. wherefore, 

128. n. 5; comp. 126. n. 7. 

art. 75.—rov xai roy 126. n. 5.—<d 

pév...6 d€ 126.2, 4, and n. 3, 4.— 

5 pev.. .6 8¢ ob 149. m. 14.—oi 

. of 8€ with foll. Nom. in- 

stead of Gen. 132. n. 4.—oi audi, 

ol mrepi, 150. m. 25 —Ta tore 125. 

n. 6 ult.—See also rd, ra, and dr- 

ticle. 

ode and otros 127, 1.—éde as adv. ib. 
76 amo rovde 125. n. 8.—See also 
ovros. 

58° éxeivos 127. 1. c. 

6dés implied 123. n. 5; 131. 10. 

é(ew c. gen. 132. 10. h. 

oy contr. into w, 114 Bode. 

6Oovvexa, crasis, 29. n. 10; 139. m. 
58; 149. m. 35; see ieee. 

ot for o and ov 27. n. 2, 4.—alternate 
of « in Perf. 2, 110. 9; into 4, ib. 

-o« and -az, short, 1.75 ’ exceptions, 
ib. n. 3.— -ot local ending 116. 3. 

-ot and -ev Vocat. 11.3; 45. 2, 5. 

ot instead of é avrg 127. n. 4. 

oda 109. III.—signif. 113. n. 10.— 
oida oe, Ort xrA, 151. I. 6.—ev 018° 
ore 151. IV. 4.—ed cidas c. gen. 
132. 10. d. 

oves 103. m. 18.—oleoOax constr. 139. 
m. 18. 

-oiny Opt. 103. m. 13. 

-ouy Dual 35. n. 4.d; 43. n. 2. 

oika p. 200, marg. 

oade 116. n. 2. 

OiKetos C. gen. 132. 7. 

oixia, see otkos. . 

oikot and olkos 11.n.3; 116. 3. 

oixos and oixia omitted 125.5; 132. 
n. 30. 

oixreipew c. gen. 132. 10. 6. 


Oa 


Qa 
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oizoe 11. n. 3. 

olvoyoevet, 8c. 6 oivoydos 129. 16. 

-oto Thessalian Genit. 35. n. 4. 

oidGey otos 151. VI. 2. 

-ovos, ©. g. wavrovos, 79. D. &. 

oios and droios 127. 6.—olos with art. 
©. Z. rots olots Muy, 125. n. 9; 143. 
16.—for dre rotovros 139. m. 35a. 
—in exclam. ib. ult.—with Inf. for 
bore 139. m. 57.—oloy and ota 
with Part. 144, n. 14. —in attr. 
oi@ oot etc. 143. 16.—oiloy after 
comparat. instead of #, 149. m. 7. 
—See also dos. 

olds re, oldore, Synt. 150. m. 18. 

dis, ots, 50. n. 6, 

-ows for -ovv, Aol. Inf. 105. n. 18. 

-otoa and evoa, Part. fem. 105. n. 13. 

-otoa for -ovea, -ovvs for -ovet, 103. 
m. 28, 29. 

oice Imperat. 97. n. 9. 

oia8’ & Spacoy 139. m. 36. 

otyouat, Synt. 137. n. 8; 144. n. 6. 

oxws With Opt. in repetitions 139. m. 
39. 

odLyor with comparat. 133. 4. d. 

Gdcyoords p. 92. marg. 

OArywpety C. gen. 132. 10. e. 

oAoraGy of 1 Decl. 33.5; 34. n. 1.— 
of 2 Decl. 36. 1.—of 3 Decl. 48. n 
2; 62. n. 3. 

dAos, place with art. 125. n. 5. 

"OAtpma vexay, etc. 131. n. 11a. 

Opaprety, dutreiy, c. dat. 133. 2. a. 

Guvupe c. acc, 131. 2. 

Guotos c. gen. 132. n. 26.—+. dat. 133. 
2. f; comp. ib. 4. c, marg.—with 
cai, like ac, 149, m. 8 ult.—dpotos 
eiui With Part. in nom. and dat. 
144. n. 9. 

cpov prep. 146. n. 1. 

Guws With Particip. 144. n. 15. 

cv Part. absol. omitted 145. n. 10. 2; 
Bee wy. 

Gvap 57. 2. 

ovwavas C. acc. 131. 2.—dvivarba c. 
gen. 132. 10. 1. 

Gvona with verbs of naming 131. n. 


Svopatspevos, so culled, 144. n. 10. 


oov 75. n. 1. 

enndeiy constr. 133. 1, and marg. 
omaGev 146. 4. 2. 

orioraros 70. n. 2. 

érAira: in dat. without ovy, 133. n. 13. 
énAdrepos 70. n. 2. 

éroéanés, 79. n. 1. 

Grrotos, Orrdoos, Gros, etc. 127. 6. 
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éroorés 79, n. 1. 

émore 149. m. 6.—érdre rov €ros 132. 
5. b.—drére and érdray, 139. m. 
24, 37, 39. 68. 

Grrov 149.m.6; 139. m.31. 

Onrnoat Kpe@v 132. 5. ¢. 

Gros that, in order that, 139, m. 45- 
49; 149. m. 2.—with Subj. or Fut. 
instead of Imperat. ib. m. 46.— 
Gros adv, ib. m. 47, 48.—as relat. 
139. m. 31.—in indir. quest. ib. m. 
63.—after dedorxa, etc. ib. m. 50. 

épav with dros foll. 139. n. 45.—édp@y» 
€av, ib. m. 66. 

Gpeyer Gas c. gen. 132. 10. f. 

épnat 105. n. 16, marg. 106. n. 9, 
marg. 

épvtboOnpa, rov, 34. IV. 4. 

-os for -ovs 35. n. 4. b; in Nom. Sing. 
60. 5. b, marg. —subst. masc. and 
neut. 49. 1; 56.6; 119.m. 28, 32, 39. 

-os pure in genit. 42. 1; 48. 1. 

-és neut. Part. as éords, 107. m. 23. 
marg. 

ds pron. poss. 3 pers. 72. 4.—instead 
of 1 and 2 pers. 127. n. 5. 

és, Gores, pron. relat. 75; 126; 143; 
see also 6, Article, Relative —dortis 
instead of és 127. 6, and n. 10.— 
Som, bs dy, after a noun in Plur. 
143. 5.—for ef res 143. 19.—dorTes 
dy, ds dy, with Opt. 139. m. 68.— 
Sorts, dorisovy, etc. 127. n. 11; 
139. m. 32.—dores for dortsovy 127. 
h. 11 ult.—és Bovdre quivis, in- 
flected, 143. n. 7.—s pev. ts de, 
126. 2. and n. 3, h—5 de cares 
yeXousraroy, etc. 143. 11. 

-ocay for -ov, Aor. etc. 103. m. 25. 


See srov. 


doos and démdcos 127. 6.—dcos (and 


otos) in exclam. 139. m. 35 a, ult. 
—for Gre rocovros, ib. init.—with 
superlat. 123. n. 9.—for Sore c. 
Inf. 139. m. 57,—in parenthetic 
clauses 140. n. 4.—dc0s with art. 
125. n. 9.—<écov y” ene ci8evar 140. 
n. 4.—attraction with 143. 16, ex. 
—dcoyv ov 150. m. 8.—dcoy instead 
of 7, 149. m. 7.—rAcio6” doa, ete. 
156. n. 8; 151. 1.5; 129. n.18.— 
TOTOUTY . 150. m. 8.—ellip- 
tical turns with dcoy, doa, ib. — 
doa nuepa, ib.—édoow re 149. m. 8. 
domep 127. n. 9. 
rag as plur. 123. n. 4. 
Sore, etc. in Hom. 149. 8. 
Goris, 6oTisovy, See OS. 


éodppaiverOas c. gon. 132, 10. h. 
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Gray 139. m. 14, 24.—with Opt. ib. 
m. 68. 

Gre constr. 139. m. 37. ndoqut- 
dem 149. m. 6.—that, after péusn- 
pas etc. 139. m. 59. 

éré 116. n. 9. 

rt, Srin, 117. 2.— Synt. 139. m. 42, 
58; 149. m. 3.—after verbs of 
fearing, etc. 139. m. 50.—after 
relative clauses 143. 11, ex.— 
strengthens the superlat. 149. m. 
3; comp. 123. n. 9.—stands twice 

' or interchanges with os 139. m. 
61.—redundant before an Inf. or a 
direct quotation 139. m. 61; 141. 
n. 2.—dnrdv & ort, ev 013° grt, 151. 
IV. 4.—dre pn 150. m. 3. 

Gris, Grewy, Sré€ows, etc. 77. n. 4. 

ov diphth. 5. 1, and n. 2, 3. 

ov, OUK, OUx, 4. 5: 13. 3; 26. 5.—ov 
and pn, Synt. 148.—ot before subst. 
and other single words 148. n. 2, 
3.—in conditional and other de- 
pendent clauses 148. 2. b, marg. 
ib. n. 2.—in a direct quest. 148. 5. 
—redundant after 7, 149. m. 7.—ov 
uev GAAd, ov pevrot ahd, ov 76 
GAAd, 149. m. 16.—ovd pn, pr ov, 
139. m. 6, 7; ib. m. 46, marg. 
148. n. 6.—ot phy 149. m. 29.— 
ov mavv, od dnt, 148. n. 2.—od 

mepi 150. m. 7.—ob 8€ 149. m. 15 
ult.—ovdeis 6 dots ov 148. n. 8.— 
dee also in ovy. 

ov, see €.—as local adv. 116.4; 132. 
14. b. 

ovdapas, -u7, etc. 116. n. 6.—ovdapoi, 
pndapoi, Ion. 70. 1. 

oude and pn de, 149. m. 15. —ovde eis, 
pnde é&, 70. 1.—ovd’ ds, py 8° ds, 
116. 5; 149. m. 1. pen. 

ovdeis, ovbeis, undeis, 70.1; 78. 1.— 
ovdeis Oorts ov 148. n. 8.—ovdev 
otoy 150. m. 11.—ov8ev add’ 7, ib. 
m. 12.—ovdev, pndev, nearly indecl. 
129. n. 8.—ovdey c. gen. 132. n. 5. 

ovderrcrrrore, pndera@rrore, 149. m. 21. 

OK, 8e6 ov. 

ouRert, pNKert, Synt. 149. m. 22. 

oUKoup, ovxovy, 139.m. 62; 149. m. 18. 

ovy 149, m. 18. — appended 80. 1; 
116. 9. 

-ouv acc. sing. 44.1; 49. n. 7. 

ovvexa 29. n. 10.—Synt. 149. m. 3; 
139. m. 42, 58. 

oumrore, phrore; ovTrw, pre, 116. n. 6. 
—Synt. 149. m. 21. 

ovpayds Without art. 124. n. 7. 
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otpecw érpehe 133. n. 15. 

oupyy 105. n. 5, marg.; see § 114 
oupew. 

-ous, words in, 44.1; 50. 1. 

-ous, ouvros, 41. n. 5; 62. n. 3. 

-ovgoa in names of places, from 
deooa, 27. n. 17. 

ovre, pyre, Synt. 149. m. 15.—otre 
... Te, ib. 

ofris, pyris, 78. 1.—otrt, pyre, 150. 
m.6. . 

otros, 76.—heus ! ib.n. 3.—Synt. diff. 
of obros and 68¢ 127.1, 2.—as adv. 
ib. 1.—kxat otros, cat ravra, 15. m. 
16.—place with art. 127. 9.—omis- 
sion of, see Omtssion.—rovrov, rov- 
de, pleonast. before Inf. and before 
#, 132. n.22; and so ratra 127. 1. 
b, ex.—ovros after preced. Part. 
144.n. 13, marg.—without art. 127. 
n. 15.—See also rovro, and Demon- 
stratives. 

ourws 26. 4.—Synt. before relat. 
clauses 139. m. 35 b.—before dore, 

ib. m.5; 140. 4.—for 7 after com- 
parat. 149. m. 7.—after a Particip. 
144. n, 13.—in clauses of wishing 
139. m.7; 149. m. 1 ult—diff. of 
ourws and Sde 127. 1. b. 

OvxX Ort, Ody Srws, ovy Scop, Ov oto», 
150. m.1, 2 —ovy jxiora 148. n. 2. 

ovyi 117. 2. 

Gpedov, Synt. 139. m. 8, 13; 
m. 20. 

Gpedos 57. 2. 

opAtoxdvew Cc. acc. yédora, etc. 132. 
n. 17. 

Sppa 116. 4 ult.—Synt. 139. m. 37, 
40, 45. 

oya with superlat. 123. n. 9. 

Sei 2 pers. Sing. 103. m. 18. 

oyos, comparat. 65. n. 2.—as adv. 
123. 6. 

GWopdayos, comparat. 65. n. 2. 3. 

ow as resolution into the double 
sound, in verbs in dw and da, 105. 
n. 10, 11. 

-6o, verbs in, 104. 3; 105. n. 11; 
119. m. 2, 7.—not contr. in 1 pers. 
105. n. 1.—from verbs in ow, 112.7. 


I. 


T; characteristic, 92. 8, and n. 1. 

macdixd, ra, 32. n. 1. 

mais, genit. plur. maidwy, 43. n. 4. a. - 
without art. 124. n. 7. — implied 
125. 5. 

gadaios, comparat, 65. n. 3. 


150. 
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maNiurdayxGevres 121. n. 1. 

mwaXw before conson. 25. n. 3. 

wapdaivnot 106. n. 9. 

mav-, strengthening of adj. 60. n. 4. 

mavnpeptos as adv. 123. 6. 

lavGouv Voc. p. 50. marg. 

mavu, 6, 125. 7. 

mapa elided 117. n. 2.—signif. 147. 
p. 417. —with Pass. 134. 3; 147. 
p. 417.—as adv. 147. n. 5.—in 
compos. ib. n. 6.—ol mapd, ra mapd, 
c. gen. 147. p. 417.—apa for map- 
equs 117. 3.—apai 117. n. 1.— 
TO waparay 125. n. 8. 

qwapatveiy C. Aat. 133. 2. ©. 

wapaxahety 6 orws 139. m. 45. 

gwapanAnotos c. dat, 133. 2. f. | 

mapaoxevaler Oat Grws 139. m. 45. 

sapacyoyv absol. 145. n. 10. 2. 

maparvyov absol. 145. n. 10. 2. 

mapaypnya 115. n. 5.—ex rov mapa- 
xpnpa 125. n. 8. 

mapeyyvay c. dat. 133. 2. ¢. 

mapeort, Synt, 150. m. 23. 

Trapexoy, mapacxéy, absol. 145. n. 10. 2. 

mapoirepos 69. n. 2. 

mwapotuvery c. acc. 133. 2. 6. 

mapos, constr. 139. m. 41. 

mas 43.n.4; 62.4; 78. 4.—and com- 
pounds 60. n. 4; 62. n. 3.— Synt. 
127. 9.—tavra every one 128. n. 3. 
—nas ris 127.4. marg. 129.n. 13. 
—nas in attr. 143. 17.—rd way as 
adv. 128. n. 5. 

mace 8 dAds Jeioto 132. 5. ©. 

mdoowy, Tax toTos, 67. n. 3. 

racyew With tnd 134, 2.—nacyew ed 
c. gen. 132. n. 28, marg. 

marnp 47. 1.—without art. 124. n. 7. 
—narep Voc. 45. n. 1. 

TldrpoxAos 56. n. 2. 

TaTpws 37.n.1; 56. n. 6. 

mavety, nave Gai, 130. n. 2, ex. 132. 
4, and n. 2. —maverOar to cease, 
with Part, 144. 6. a.—with foll. 
py and Inf. 148. n. 9. 

maxtoros 67. n. 3. 

weda Aol. for pera 117. n. 1, 

me{ot in Dat. without ovy, 133. n. 13. 

meiOew, c. dupl. acc. 131. 5.— with 
ore 140. 4.—seiOerOat with dat. 
ce. Inf. 143. n. 4.—metoréoy 134. n. 5. 

Tletpatevs 53. 2. 

meipagOat and compounds, oc. gen. 
132. 10. d. 

mecoreoy 134. n. 5. 

nemoca 64. n. 3. 3. 

nenogGe 110. n. 5. 
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ménrapat, twenTnos, memtwoxa, 83. N. 
l.c. 

wép 149. m. 30; 144. n. 15.—ap. 
pended, 75.3; 116.4; 127. n.9. 

mé€pa, repay, 117.1; 146, 4. 2.—com- 
parat. 69. 2; 115. n. 6. 

mepavovabat c. ace. 135. 4. 

nepi, signif. 147. p. 415.—omitted 
132. n, 29; see Prepositions. —ol 
rept, of andi, 150. m. 25.—ov rrepi, 
ib. m. 7.—rept woAXov p. 416.—répe 
in anastrophe 117. 3; as adv. 147. 
n. 5.—in composit. 147. n. 6. 

a a meptervat, c. gen. 132. 


INDEX. 


Bere with Inf. and Part. 144. 6. 
meptrros c. gen. 132. 12. 
mepvow 26. 3. 
mm pev...my Se, 149. m. 14. 
mepmAavac Cc. gen. 132. 10. a. 
morevey c. dat. et Inf. 142. n. 4.— 
meoreveo Oat Pass. 134. 5. 
miwv, miepa, 64. n. 3. 4.—comparat. 
68. 11. 
mAaytos as adv. 123. 6. 
-r\aous numeral 71. 3.—c. gen. 132. 
12. 
aA€es 68. 6, and marg. 
mew Iadaocay 131. 3, ex. 
mA€ov, mAev, indecl. 129. n. 8.—with 
7 omitted 132. n. 21. 
mAews 61. 2.—c. gen. 132. 10. a. 
wry, mAny et, 146. n. 2. 
mAnpns, mAnpovy, C. gen. 132. 10. a. 
mAnotairepos, etc. 69. 2; 115. nm. 6. 
mAnciov as predic, 129. 13. 
mAovs, compounds with, 60. 5. 
-mwAovs numeral 71. 3. 
mvew Cc. acc. 131. 3, ex.—e. gen. 132. 
10. h. 
wodands 79. n. 1. 
moGouvre MAGev, etc. 133. n. 6. 
Tot yns, wot Ppevav, 132. 5. b, and 
n. 6. 
movety Tiva 76131. 5; revi ib. n. 8.— 
with Sacre 140. 4.—roveto Oat deiay, 
‘Iduvpa, orrovdas, c. ace. 131. n. 7. 
—wepi moddov p. 416. 
wounrov, ro Tov, 131. n. 14. 
so.os With art. 124. n. 3.—oids res 
127. n. 7. 
moAepery c. dat. 133. 2. a.—c. acc. 
woAepoy 131. 4. 
nots 50.1; 51. n. 3—without art. 
124. n. 7.—compounds with, 63. 
n. 6. 
moAdaxes, Synt. 150. m. 28. 
mwodAanAaows Cc. gen. 132. 12. 
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wo\Xos 64.n.1.—rroAAoords 71.1, marg. 
sodvapu 64. n. 3. 7. 

qodus 64, 1, and n. 1.—zoAv, mod\A@ 
with comparat. 123. n. 8; 133. 4a. 
—wroAv c. gen. 132. n. aeons moAAd 
adv. 128. n. 5.—zsoAAov Set, Set, 
etc. 140. n. 4; 150. m. 18; 151. I. 
7. b.—rept rodAov rroveto Oat, p. 416. 

sorot, @, 117. n. 5. 

néppo 115. 6. 

socgarAacws 79. n. 1. 

ado 50.n.5; 51.n. 3. 

nécov tt 127. n. 7. 

wooTaios, mooros, 79. n. 1. 

gore and zov, 149. m. 31. 

wérepos interrog. and indef. 78. 2, and 
n. 1.—nérepov ... 177, 139. m. 63. 

mori Dor. for mpds, 117. n. 1.—worrdy 
for mori réy, ib. n. 2. 

norma (a) 60.n.1; 64. n. 3. 

wou adv. of place 116. 4; 132. 14. b. 
—¢c. gen. 132. 5. b, and n. 6. 

mov, Snmov, etc. 149. m. 31. 

movAdus 64. n. 1. 

mous, compounds with, 63. n. 4. 

apaypara implied 125. 5. 

wpaos 64. 2. 

mpatrewy Gros 139. m. 45. 

nparrecOa oc. dupl. acc. 131. 5. 

mpéres Cc. dat. also with ace. c. Inf. 
133. 2. e; 142. n. 2. —mpeToy ©. 
gen. 132. n. 26.—apera personal, 
151.1. 7. d. 

apeoBa for mpéoBetpa, 64. n. 3. 3, 5. 

mpecBever, mperBeverOba, 135. 8, "eX. 

mpnoa mupos, 132. n. 28, marg 

mptacOa c. gen. 132. 10. ©. 

mpiv, mp 4, mpiy dy, 139. m. 41, 68; 
149. m. 20.—+rd mpiy 125. n. 8. 

mpd, crasis 86. n.1; 120. n. 7.—sig- 
nif. 147. p. 413.—in composit. 147. 
n. 6.—compounds with, c. gen. 132. 
12.—mpé repeated before a genit. 
132. n. 25. 

mpoixa adv. 115. 4. 

mpoxaheio Oa c. dupl. ace. 131. 5. 

TpoKetpevou Part. absol. 145. n. 9. 

mpos, signif. p. 147. p. 418.— with 
Pass. 134. 3; also 147. p. 418.— 
as adv. 147. vn. 5. — compounds 
with, ib. n. 8; 133. 2. b, ¢; ib. 3. 
—mtpos oe Sedw 151. ILL. 6. —mpori 
for mpés 117. n. 1. 

mpooBadXew c. dat. et acc. 133. 3. b, 
and n. 1. 

mpoodexoueve HAGev, etc. 133. n. 6. 

mpoced reir c. dat. 133. 2. b. 

mpoonxes C. gen. 132. 10. a.—o. dat. 
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also with ace. c. Inf. 133. 2. e; 
142. n. 2.—1poanxor, augm. 116. 
n. 4.—mpoonxov Part. absol. 145. 
n. 10. 2.—npoonxw personal 151. I. 
7. d.—See also dei. 

apoonpaiver 129. 17. 

mpooxuveiy, constr. 131. 3, ex. 

spocjuorye intrans. 130. n. 2, ex. 

mpoorrotetoOai re 135. 6. 

wpoordocey c. dat. 133. 2. c.—rnpov- 
rdcoecOa Pass. 134. 5.—apoora- 
xGev Part. absol. 145. n. 10. 2. 

wpocw, 115. 6.—rov mpdow sec. iepat, 
132. n. 28, marg. 

mpori for pds 117. n. 1. 

mpédrepos, aparos, 69. 2; 71.1. 

mporiewv, mporiuay, C. gen. 132. 10.b; 
ib, 12. 

mporov, Or po rov, 150. 17. 

mpovA‘you, mpoupyov, 29. n. 9 —mpoup- 
you adv. 115. n. 5.—rpoupytairepos, 
-pov, 69. 2; 115. n. 6. 

mpodepey ddov 132. n. 28, marg.— 
mpopepnos 3 pers. 106. n. 9, and 
marg. 

npoppuy, mpoppacea, 64. n. 3. 4. 

mpa.os, comparat. 65. n. 2. 

mpo@ros 69.2; 71. 1.——rd spe@rov 125. 
n. 8. 

ar, characteristic 92. 8, and n. 3. 

mrwyos, comparat. 65. n. 2. 3. 

mvedos p. 247, marg. 

avdev Imperat. 103. m. 4, marg. 

Tv@ta vexav 131. n. 11a. 

wuparos 69. n. 2. 

muvOdvonas 132.10. h; 137. n. 7. 

rupés and rrupos (vp) 7.0.8; 41.0.3. 

wo, torrore, 149. m. 21. 

muodew c. gen. 132. 10. c¢. 

ropata 150. m. 19. 

sorore 149. m. 21. 


P. 
p takes after it a, see a.—is readily 
doubled 7. n. 15.2; 21.2; 120.6. 
p, pp, breathing, 6. 3.—pp and po 16. 
3 


n. 3. 
pa elided 30. %. 4. 

pqdios 68. 8.—no copula 129. n. 18. 
~paive, verbs in, 101.4; comp. n. 2. 
pdgcare 103. m. 24. 

péa, peia, 68. 8. 

peiy C. ace. 131. 3, ex. 

pepymapeva 83. n. ‘4. 

pyr Koux Gppyra 151. VI. 3. 

pryewv c. acc. 131. n. 3. 

pirracxoy 103. m. 11. 

povs 36.n.1; 50.n. 7. 
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o prefixed, prosthesis, 19. n. 4.—o for 
strength in Pres. oxw 112. n. 8.— 
in compound words 120. 3, and n. 
6.—in the derivat. of subst. 119. 
m. 19, 20.—doubled 27. n. 17; in 
Fut. and Aor. 1 Act. 95. n. 5.— 
dropped in endings of Pass. ofa 
etc. 19.2; 98. 2sq. 101.7; 110. 
n. 3; also in verbal adj. as Jaupa- 
rés 102. n. 1.—See also -cat, -co. 

o euphonic, in Perf. Aor. 1 Pass. and 
verbal adj. 98.2, andn. 6; 100. 3, 
and n. 2; 112. 20.—See also Pros- 
thesis, Epenthests. 

s final, appended 26. 4.—with change 
of signif. 117. 1.—as ending of 
Nom. in 3 Decl. 40.1; 41.1, 5, 6. 
—of the Imperat. instead of %, 
106. n. 1; 110. n. 2.—written in 
the middle of words 2. n. 1. 

-cat, -@o, 2 pers. Pass. 103. m. 16, 17; 
105. n. 7; 106. n. 2.—in verbs in 
pe, p. 184. marg. § 107. m. 37. 

cadrife, sc. 6 adm. 129. 16.—cad- 
mitovros genit. absol. 145. n. 9. 

Saprt numeral sign 2. n. 3. App. B. 

-cay 3 plur. Alex. instead of -», 103. 
m. 25. 

dos, 8C0 Gas. 

o8 for ¢, 16. n. 1. g. 

-oe adverbial ending 116. 1. 

geavrov and gov instead of pron. poss. 
127. 7.1. 

-ceiw, verbs in, 119. m. 11. 

oeAnvy without art. 124. n. 7. 

onpa ribevas c. acc. 131. n. 7. 

onpatwver, sc. 6 cadr. 129. 16.—o7- 
pavOevrwy genit. absol. 145. n. 
10. 1. 

onpetoy 8¢, 151. 1V. 10. 

onpepov, Thpepoy, 117. 2. 

-o6a, antique ending, 103. m, 36. 

-ot, -owv, On names of cities 26. 3; 
116. 3.—as 3 pers. Sing. 103. m. 
37; 106. n. 7,9; 107. m. 45. 

-Glta, SCC -ots. 

atya as predic. 129. 13. 

oiypara 57. 3. marg. 


-ows, -ova, abstr. subst. 119. m. 22, 35. 


-oxov, -oxduny, see Iterative. 

oxoreiy With éay, 139. m. 66. 
oxoratos as adv. 123. 6. 

-oxw, verbs in, 112. 14. 

-opos, -pos, Subst. 119. m. 19. _ 

-70, 88 -Cat. 

gov and ceavrov for pron. poss, 127. 


7. 1.—ov, pov, instead of cot, pot, 
133. n.10.. 

codes codiay 131. n. 6. 

oravifew c. gen. 132. 10. a. 

oravos as adv. 123. 6. 

oneio 103. m. 19; 114 ére. 

OTeOS, OTE, TMETTL, OMNETTL, 53. N. 
2, 5. 

onevdew tt, 131, 3, ex. 

ONNETTt, BCC OTEOS. 

oo, TT, 16. n. 3; 128. 8, and n. 2. 

-oca, subst. fem. 119. m. 48. 

-cow, -rrw, verbs in, characteristic, 
92. n. 2-6.—their flexion 95. 3; 
104. n. 2. 

orayes 56. n. 8. 

orabuds, orabpd, 56. 6. 

oréap, ornrés, 41. n. 7. 

oréANeo Gaz 136. n. 2. 

orépyey c. acc. 132. 10. f. marg. 

orepioxew c. gen. 132. 4. 

ornrds gen. see oreap. 

orixes 56. n. 8. 

oréaAos in dat. without ovy, 133. n. 13. 

oroxyater Oar o. gen. 132. 10. f. 

orparpynoas éemoie 144. n. 3. 

orparia in dat. without cvy, 133. n. 13. 

ovyytyvookey, constr. 144. n. 9. 

ovaaqy c. dup]. acc. 131. 5. 


 oupBalvee with dore foll. 140. 4.— 


with ace. c. Inf. 142. n. 2.—ovup- 
Baivw personal 151. I. 7. b. 

cupdéepey with dove foll. 140. 4.— 
aupdepoy c. gen. 132. n. 26. 

ov, usage 133. n. 13, 14; 147. p. 
413.—omitted 133. n. 14.—as adv. 
147. n. 5.—in anastrophe, etc. ib. 
n. 10.—changes of the », 25; 86. 
1.—compounds with, 133. 2. b; ib. 
3; 147. n. 8.—odv xaxas motel 
147. n. 8. : 

ouvaiper Gai revs médepov 135. 6, ex. 

ouveAdvre 140. n. 4. 

-cuvm subst. 119. m. 38. 

cuvnOns, genit. Plur. 49. n. 4. 

oumevas constr. 132. 10. h. 

ovvoida constr. 144. n. 9. 

Lupaxoveat, Svpaxdouos, 27. n. 17. | 

ovoxoracer 129. 17. 

ovoyérbat Pass. 113. n. 9. 

ovxves as adv. 123. 6. 

op-, enclitic forms, 14. 2. 2; 72. n. 
2. 3. 

opadrec Gas c. gen. 132. 4. 

odeis, opas, usage, 127.3, and n. 4; 
141.n.4; 142. n. 3, ex. | 

opérepos 127. n. 3, 5.— periphrase 
127. 7. 2.—thetr own 127. n. 13. 


K x 
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mwxoAaios, comparat. 65. n. 3. 

cooley c. gen. 132. 4; ¢. éx, ib. n. 2. 
vopa impl. 135. 2, ex. 

was, oaos, 64. 3, and n. 2. 

worep Voc. 45. n. &, 5. 
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t, falls away, 41. 3, 4.—character- 
istic 92. 10, and n. 1; 96. 6. 

Td, 866 T6.—ra per. rd dé, 128. n. 5. 
—ra re dAda. weak. 150. m. 14. 

a thle 126. n. 6; comp. 128. 


ride ae 128. n. 5.—refers to pers. 
129. n. 10. 

rédda, crasis 29. n. 3.—Synt. 150. 
m. 14. 

ray crasis 29. n. 8.—rdy, anom. Voce. 
p. 76. 

t dpa, rapa, r dpa, 29. n. 8.—Synt. 
149. m. 27. 

rapes, rappel, 64. n. 3. 6. 

rautdé rovro, the very same way, 131. 
n. 14, 

Taxus, comparat. 18. 2; 67. 3. 

Taws, Taw, rawy, 37.n.1; 56.n. 6.d. 

ré Synt. 149. m. 8.—place of, 125. 9; 
147.n. 2.—ré... ore, etc. 149. m. 
14, 

téOpermov 17. n. 2. 

reiv, riv, 72. n. 6. 6. 

-respa, subst. fem. 119. m. 44. 

rexpnptov O€ 151. IV. 10. 

Téxvov, TéxoS, 32.n.1.—ire rexroy, ib. 

rexvouv in Pres. 137. n. 8. 

TEKOS, BEE TEKVOY. 

reXevraioy, ré, 125. n. 8. 

reAevtav umd twos, p. 419 —redevrav 
150. m. 32. 

TEO, rev, TOU, for reves, 77. n. 3. 

Teds, a, ov, 72. n. 7. 

-Tepos, adj. ending, 69. n. 4. 

Téprrewy, reprrecOa, see Emotion, verbs 
of. 

TéTpopa 97. n. 1.—rerpada, ib. marg. 

T™ pev...7H be, 149. m. 14. 

mdixcate, tpXdtxouros, 14.n. 3; 79. 5. 
—for the fem. 79. n. 4. 

THHEpoP, Bee onpepov. 

TNpOS, ee. 116, 4 ult. 

rnvos 74.0.1; Dor. rnvet 116. n.10.c. 

“Tp, -TNS; se subst. 119. m. 29; 
comp. m. 44. 

-THptov, -rpov, subst. 119. m. 33. 

-Ts Mase. see -THP.— -Tys Subst. fem. 
119. m. 37. 

-rt instead of -o«, 3 pers. Sing. 107. 
m. 38; see -I. 


INDEX. 


ri enclit. Synt. 150. m. 6.—inserted 
in composition 116. 9.—trd re in 
Tmesis, somewhat, 147. n. 7.—ri 
G. gen. 132. n. 5. 

vi, 150. m. 6.—ri pny; 149. m. 39.— 
rl yap, ri be, ri ovv 87, ri pn; 150. 
m. 6.—ri ov with Aor. 137. n. 6.— 
ri xyp@pat atte 131. 8. —ri mabey, 
ri padav, 150.m.41.—ri 8° ov péa- 
Aec 150. m. 35. 

rin; 77. n. 2. 

ridevae c. gen. 132. n. 13.—Setva v. 
S€oGat vopous 135. 6.—diabéo Gaz, ib. 

rixrew, to be a father, ete. 137. n. 8. 

rly, see Teiy. 

vimrre 116. n. 10. g. 

ris enclit. Synt. 124. 2; 127. 4 aq. 
129. 19 sq.—after adj. 127. n. 7.— 
with Imperat. 129. n. 13.—with 
Part. 144. n. 1.—Ion. put between 
art. and subst. 125. n. 1.—omitted 
129. n. 17.—in attr. 143. 17. 

ris, ri, accent 14. 2.—quantity 41. 
n. 3.—Synt. 127. 5; 139. m. 63 sq. 
—ro ri; 124. n. 3.—ri c. gen. 132. 
n. 5. 

rirvoxecOar c. gen. 132. 10. f. 

riew, ricacGai tea re, 135. n. 2. 


76, ta, Synt. 125. 5, and n. 6; 128.1, 


28sq. see also Article —as adv. 125. 
n.8; 128. n. 5.—with a genit. or 
adverbial expression, 125. 5, and 
n. 6.—16, TQ, therefore, 126. ‘n. 6. 
—rd pn, TO py Ov, Tov py, 140. n. 
9,10; 148. 2. g, h; ib. n. 9.—ro 
Be 150. m. 5.—ro with Inf. instead 
of rov, after cipyety, etc. 140. n. 9, 
10.—rod may, ta moAAa, adv. 128. n. 
5.—ra cat ra, 126. n. 5.—rd mpa- 
Tov, Ta pov, adv. 125. n. 8. 

roi, in crasis 29. n. 8.—roi, roivuy, 
etc. 149. m. 27.—place 125, 9. 

roo for rov 75.n. 13; 77. n. 

rowade, rordade, 14. n. 2, 3 79. 4, 
5; 127. 1. b. 

roiovros, rocovros, flexion 79. 4, 5.— 
with genit. foll. 132. n. 6.—with 
art. 124. n. 2.—rotovros, olos, Cc. 
Inf. 139. m. 57.—rocovros and ror- 
dade 127. 1. b.—rowatr’ drra 127. 
n. 7. 

toicdecot 76. n. &. 

rofevew C. gen. 132. 10. f. 

rdcos, dcos, usage 79, 4 sq. 

roadade, see roto de. 

TomovTos, 86 Totovros and 6écos. — 
tocovros, dcos, c. Inf. 139. m. 57. 

rore... ore, 116. n. 9. 
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rovvaytioy, on the contrary, 131. n. 14. 

Touro c. gen. 132. n. 6.—rovro, ravra, 
therefore, 128. n. 5; comp. 126. n. 
6.—rovr’ éexeivo 127. 1. ¢c.—rovro 
pev... tovro be, 128. n. 5. 

-Tpa, -Tpoy, subst. 119. m. 33. 

tparnreoy 134. n. 5. 

Tpavpa, Tpw@vpa, 36. n. 11. 

Tpéxe 114; see dpapeiv. 

Tpinpns, genit. Plur. 49. 3, and n. 4. 

Tpt-, tpio-, 70. n. 3, and marg. 

-Tpts, -rpia, subst. 119. m. 44. 

Tptraios as adv. 123. 6. 

tpixds genit. of Ipié, 18. 2. 

-tpov subst. 119. m. 33. 

Tpos, genit. Plur. Tpdwy, 43. n. 4. d. 

TpwUpa, See Tpavpua. 

TT, -TTW, SCC GO, -TTw, etc. 

TUyxXdvw, evrvyxavo, c. gen. dat. acc. 
132.-d, and n. 7; ib. 10. h.—with 
Part. 144. n. 6. 

Tuvvos, TuvvovTos, 79. n. 1. 

runrec Gai riva 135.5,.—c. acc. of thing, 
ri, mAnyas, 134. n. 2. 

rupes, ruperv, 56. n. 6. d. 

tuxév absol. 145. n. 10. 2. 

t@, therefore, 126. n. 6. 

-rwp subst. 119. m. 29. 

rwvrd, crasis, 29. n. 6. 


¥. 


v initial aspirated 6. 4.—v and « long 
in penult of verbs in o, 7. n. 8.— 
v instead of ev in Perf. Pass. 98. 
n. 4. 

vBpitew constr. 131. 2, and n. 2. 

uBptorns, comparat. 66. n. 1. 

iyins 53. 1. 

vet, 129. 17.—vovros absol. 145. n. 9. 

-U(@, verbs in, flexion, 95. 6. 

ve diphth, 5. 1, and n. 2.—ve dat. 
Sing. 50. n. 1. 

vids impl. 125. 5. 

-upt, verbs in, Subj. and Opt. 107. 
m. 335; see -vupt. 

-uvos genit. in, quantity, 41. n. 1. 

-Wvw, verbs in, 104. 3; 119. m. 9.— 
come from verbs in -vw, 112. 10.— 
their quantity, 112. n. 6. 

vrai 117. n. 1. 

imaxovw, tmnKoos, constr. 132. 10. h, 
marg. 

vrap 57. 2. 

imapxew with Part. 144. n. 6. 

vraros 69. 2. 

UTrepyTpUKe, 114 npvo. 

vmep prep. signif. 147. p. 415.—in 
composit. 147. n. 6. 
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tmepBdddrewy Cc. gen. 132. 12.—e. acc. 
ib. n. 25. 

imepopay constr. 132.10.c, and n. 15. 

t dvtios as adv. 123. 6. 

taréprepos, trépraros, Umaros, 69. 2. 

imnkoos, constr. 132. 10. h, marg.— 
To unnkoov, the subjects, 128. 3. 

imoyxvetoOa c. Inf. Fut. 140. 1. ¢. 

tro elided, t8BdadAew, 117. n. 2.—sig- 
nif. 147, p. 419.—as adv. 147. n. 5. 
—in composit. ib.n. 6.—with Pass. 
134.2; 147. p. 419.—imé re 147. n. 
7 ult.—vtmo for treore 117. 3, 2. 

irodetv riva te 131. 5.—brodeicGai rr 
Mid. 135. 4. 

trroAifoves 68. 5. 

tropipynoKew tia Te 131. n. 8. 

trdarovdos as adv. 123. 6. 

troornvai re 131. 3, ex. 

vroridec Oa c. dat. 133. 2. ¢. 

-upds (v) adj. 7. n. 7. 

-vs, Nom. in, long 42. n, 2.—Adj. 62. 
1, and n. 1; 63. 2. 

topive 56. n. 8. 

torepety c. gen. 132. 12. 

vaorepos, Voraros, tararios, 69. 2, and 
n. 3. 

vyos Infin. 105. n. 18. 

-vw, verbs in, quantity, 7. n. 10.— 
Fut. tow, 95. n. 3.—some from 
verbs in -a, 112. 7. 


®, 


¢, characteristic 92. 8, and n. 1. 

gacOw 112. 12. 

gaiveoOa constr. 144. 6.—personal 
181:.1; 7. %. 

gavepds eiue 151. 1. 7; ib. ce. 

gaoxew 109. I. 2, and marg. 

deiderba c. gen. 132. 10. e. 

épe instead of Plur, 115. n.7; 129. 
n. 13.—before 1 pers. Subjunct. 
139. m. 3. 

éprepos, hepraros, péptoros, 69. n. 2. 

dépwy 150. m. 33, 42; 144. n. 3. 

gevyey and compounds, constr. 131. 
2, and n. 2.—dixny 132.10. g; tad 
tivos p. 419. 

gnpi 109. 1.—é€gpnv without dy, 139. 
m. 13. 

pOavew c. ace. et Part. 131.2; 144. 
n. 6; 150. m. 37.—phrases with, 
150. m. 37. 

Ooveiy constr. 132. 10. e, and n. 15. 

-pi, -puy, 26. 3; 56. n. 9. 

girciv, see in €pav. 

DAs 56. n. 1. 

gidos, comparat. 65. n. 4; 67. n. 6. 
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oink, how£, 41. n. 2. 

dpéap, ppnres, 41. n. 7. 

dpicow, characteristic 92. n. 8. 

dpviptoy 17. n. 2, marg. 

dpovrifeww constr. 132. 10. e, and n. 
15.—with dros 139. m. 45. 

dpovriorns c. acc. 130. n. 3. 

dpovdes 17.2; 64. 4.—Synt. 129. n. 
18; 150. m. 30. 

gvAdocec Gai twa 135. 5.—with dros 
139. m. 45.—with py before Infin. 
148. n. 9. 

put mos c. acc. 130. n. 3. 

gas, dos, genit. Plur. darav, Ppdur, 
43. n. 4. d. 


X. 


x before p, 23. 2.—as characteristic 
92. 8, and n. 2. 

xaipev with Part. 131.n.3; 144. n.6; 
ib.6.b. See also Emotion, verbs of. 

xaArerds without copula 129. n. 18. 
—yad. eius personal 151. I. 7. d. 

xaAeras depew c. dat. 133. 4. c— 
with e?, 139. m. 60. 

xapai and xSapards, 19. n. 3. 

xapiferOa c. gen. 132. 5. c. 

xapw, Synt. 131. 10; 146. n. 2. 

xeip implied 123. n. 5.—re xetpe 123. 
4.—yxeipds dyew rea 132. n. 10.— 
Seftas xecpos etc. 132. 14. b. 

xeAcdot 56. n. 7. 1. 


Aas xépri, xépna, xEpnes, Ta xépeca, 


x€w, yee 3 pers. Aor. 1, not contr. 
105. n. 2, marg. 

xnpovoba c. gen. 132. 10. a. 

xGaparcs 19. n. 3. 

xOigos as adv. 123. 6. 

xopevew c. ace. 131. 3 ult. 

xpewy indecl. 57.n.1; 114 ypaw, and 
marg.—without copula 129. n. 18. 
—Part. absol. 145. n. 10. 2. 

xen, 114 ypaw.—constr. 131. n. 4; 
132. 10, a.—xpqv 139. m. 13. 

xpntew constr. 132. 10. a, and n. 14. 

xpnvara impl. 125. 5, and n. 6. 

xenoOai rem 133, 4. a, and marg.— 
€xpnoOnv Pass. 136. n. 3. 

xenoms 34. III. 1. b. 

xwpa implied 123. n. 5; 125. 5. 

xwpeiy, xwopifew, and compounds, c. 
gen. 132. 4. 

xwpis a8 predic. 189. 13.—c. gen. 
132. 4; 146. 4. 2. 


¥v. 
y, & origin, 22; see €. 


-¥, adj. ending, 63. 4. 

Wavew c. gen. 132. 5.6; ib. 10. h. 
WevderOa oc. gen. 132. 4. 

wWevdns, comparat. 66. n. 2. 
Wndifecda, with dore, 146. 4. 
Wndous J€cGa, c. acc. 131. n. 7. 
Wirds c. gen. 132. 10. a. 


Q 


«, as if short in Att. decl. and Ion. 
genit. 11. 8, and n. 4.— compared 
with 3 Decl. 56. n. 7. marg. 

o for o and ov, 27. n. 4.—for o, ib. 
n. 13; 121. 8.—epic for o in Part. 
Perf. 103. m. 30.— alternate in 
Perf. 2, 97. n. 2; inserted, ib.— 
alternate in verbs in -am and -¢a, 
112. 8. 

# contracted out of on, 114 Boawa.— 
in compounds 120. n. 2; 121. 8. 

@, diphth. 5. 2, and n. 2. 

-w, acc. of Att. 3 Decl. 37. 3.—neut. 
of adj. in -ws, 61. 1.—adv. ending 
for -ws, 115. 6. 

-o, -ws, subst. fem. 49. 1, 3— -o 
genit. 56. n. 6. 

-©, Fut. Att. for -dow, -€ow, 95. 8. 

& and o interj.117.n.5.—Synt.129a. 
n. 1; 132. n.31.—doubled 129 a. 


n. 1. 

&8e, local adv. 149. m. 1 ult.—dde 
and ovrws 127.1.b; 149. m. 1 ult. 

-pnv instead of -oiny 107. m. 3; 110. 
n. 1. 4. 

ddAot, dptoros, crasis, 29. n. 6. 

-wy subst. dec]. 55; 56. n. 6.— -a» 
and -wvia subst. ampliat. 119. m. 
43. 

dy, dv, Part. omitted 144. n. 6, 7; 
145. n. 10. 2. 

dv lon. for ovv, causes Tmesis, 147. 
n. 7. 

va, crasis 45. n. 5. 

dval, dvep, ovOpure, crasis, 29. n. 10 : 
comp. 45. n. 5. 

@véopa c. gen. 132. 10. c. 

-wvia, Bee -ap. 

dSyrivoy, accent 14. n.3; 77. 3. 

-wo, for -o1o 2 Decl. 37. n. 3. 

& wdrot 117. n. 5. 

-wp subst. 66. n. 6. 

Spa without copula 129. n. 18. 

-os Part. Perf. neut. 110. 10 ult. 
comp. 107. m. 33. marg. 

-os, -@s, adv. 11.3; 115. 3; 116 
n. 7. 

-ws subst. 49.1, 3; 56. un. 6.— Adj. 
61; 63. 4. 


ant 
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ws, &s, particle, 13.3, 4; 116. 4, 5; 
149. m. 1.—Synt. as relat. 139. m. 
31 sq.—as particle of time 137. n. 
1; 139. m. 37 sq.—in repetitions 
With the Opt. ib. m. 39. — final, 
that, ib. m. 45 sq. ws dy ib. m. 47, 
comp. m. 37.—with Inf. for décre 
139. m. 53; 140. 4.—for Ore otros 
139. m. 35 a.—that, like dri, 139. 
m. 58; the two interchanged, ib. 
m. 61.—in parenthetic clauses, as 
@S Eos etme, ws enol, 140. n. 4; 
133. n. 7.—os v. mas eyes, C. gen. 
132. n. 28.—before a prep. denot- 
ing whither, 149. m. 1.—<as +f, 
about, with eis, etc. p. 414; 149. 
m. 1.—in clauses of wishing 139. 
m. 7.—with a superlat. 123. n. 9; 
149. m. 1.—according as, Lat. ut, 
149. m. 1.—instead of a relat. pron. 
ib.— instead of 7 after comparat. or 
after ovx dAXo, ib. m. 7.—put after 
a word, umeppuas as, 151. I. 5.— 
redundant before the Inf. etc. 141. 
n. 2; see also in ort. —os and 
oorep With Part. 144. n. 14.—with 


O17 


case absol. 145. n. 7.—as é€ 150. 
m. 23.—See generally § 150. m. 1; 
also under ort, érrws, Sore. 
os prep. 146. n. 1; p. 413. marg. 
@cavrws c. dat. 133. 2. f—with «ai, 
Lat. ac, 149. m. 8 ult. 
orep, see rép and ws.—domep av et, 
‘ bomep ei, 149. m. 1; id. ellipt. 151. 
IV. 3. 
ore, constr. 139. m. 52 sq. 140. 4; 
142, 4.—before a Part. 149. m. 2. 
—omitted 140. n. 3.—7 adore after 
comparat. and posit. 139.m. 56.— 
after verbs of fear, etc. ib. m. 50. 
-wow, Fut. shortened and contr. 95. 
n. 13. 
wv diphth. 5. 1, andn.2; 27. n. 11; 
29.n.6; 74. n. 4. 
wurds, Touro, crasis, 29.n.6; 27.n. 11. 
apeAciy c. acc. et dat. 131. 2, and n. 
2.—c. dupl. acc. ib. n. 12. 
dpedov 115. n. 7.—Synt. 150. m. 20; 
139. m. 8, 13. 
-ow, formation in, 105. n. 10 —Sub- 
junct. 107. m. 42, 44. 


INDEX. 


THE END. 
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